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PREFACE. 


In preparing this volume on “ Cattle,” the author has often had reason to 
deplore the want of materials, and which he has been enabled to obtain 
only by correspondence with competent individuals, and the personal in- 
spection of the present state of cattle, in the greater part of the British 
empire. To tliose noblemen and agriculturists from whom he derived 
information, the more highly estimated by him, because most readily and 
courteously granted, he begs to return his warmest thanks. His obliga- 
tion to Mr. Berry, for the admirable history of the Short-Horns, will not 
be soon forgotten. 

Ho has endeavoured to lay before the public an accurate and faithful 
account of tlie cattle of Great Britain and Ireland. He does not expect 
to please every one who reads liis work or who has contributed towards itj 
for long experience has taught him that, although there is si^l||^ excellence, 
peculiar to each breed, there is none exempt from defect; and the honest 
statement of this defect will not satisfy the partisan of any one breed, or 
or of any variety of that breed. He has passed lightly over the subject 
of the general management of cattle, in order to avoid trenching on the 
work on “ British Husbandry,” now publishing under the superintendence* 
of the Society. 

The diseases of cattle was a favourite topic with the writer, but here, toOi 
he painfully felt the deficiency of materials for a treatise worthy of suchiii 
subject. One branch of veterinary science has rapidly advanced. The diflt?» 
eases of the horse are better understood and better treated; but, owing tQ 
the absence of efficient instruction concerning the diseases of cattle in ^ 
principal veterinary school, and the incomprehensible supineness of agdE# 
cultural societies, and agriculturists generally, cattle have been too muck 
left to the tender mercies of those who are utterly ignorant of their strujQ« 
ture, the true nature of their diseases, the scientific treatment of them,. and 
even the very first principles of medicine. 

With the few practitioners scattered through the country, who had praise- 
worthily devoted themselves to the study of the maladies of (^ttie,^iho 
author entered into correspondence; and he derived from them a liberdi 
assistance which does honour to the profession vvhose character ittey are 
establishing. 
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PREFACE. 


To many of thftonifibutors to that valuable periodical, “ The Veterina- 
rian,” he is,underl®Mderable obligation, which has been duly and grate- 
fuliy fee has likewise had recourse to various foreign 

autho^i^ alfl^gh far behind irs in the cultivalioii of the breed of 

cattle^ m^^coflhiental writers, and continental agriculturists generally, 
have set us a laudable example of attention to the diseases of these 
animals. 

The author ventures to hope that the information derived from these 
sources, as well as from his own practice, may have enabled him to lay 


Jbefore his readers a treatise on “Cattle” not altogether unsatisfactory; 
jO^d that, particularly with regard to the maladies of the ox, so often grossly 
^pHisunderstood and shamefully treated, he may have succeeded in laying 
|ik>wn some principles which will guide the farmer and the practitioner 
pfctough many a case heretofore perplexing and almost unifonnly fatal. At 
events, he will have laid the foundation for a better work, when com- 


mon sense, and a regard to the best interests of husbandry, shall have in- 
,4ttced agriculturists to encourage, or rather to demand a higher degree of 
'general education in veterinary practitioners, and shall have founded, south 
the Tweed, ^Kose schools for professional instniction in every branch 
of the veterinary art which have been successfully established, and are 
honourably considered on the continent. 


Nassau Streetj Middlesex Hospital^ 
London, 


W. YOUATT. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

If this volume of ‘ The Farmers’ Series’ is devoted to the histofy^ 
general management, and medical treatment of an animal less ‘connetttei 
with onr commerce and our pleasure, and less endowed with inleUigeiidi<s| 
and courage, and many a noble quality, than ‘ the^ horse,’ we shall yetftttd^ 
in ‘cattle,’ a subject more identified with our agricultural prosperity^ 
with the comforts, and the very continuance of life. If an ox is not ind^ 
vidiially so valuable as a horse, yet, in the aggregate, cattle conetitute]^ 
much greater proportion of the wealth of the country; for ahhouglf OreaCt 
Kritain contains a million and a half of horses, she has to boast of moref 
' than t*ight millions of cattle, unrivalled \n the world. 

One hundred and sixty thousand head of cattle are annually sold in 
Smithfield alone, without including calVesr^’^w the dead’market^ihe can*' 
c.iscs sent, up from various parts of the country. If we reckon thia to be 
tenth part of the cattle slaughtered in the ‘United Kingdom, it follows that 
1,000,000 cattl^i* are sent to the butcher every year; and, averaging the 
*lile of the ox or the cow at five years, the value of British cattle, estimated' 
at 10/. pci head, will lie eighty imllions sterling. 1,200,000 sheep^' 36,000, 
>|)igs, and 18,000 calv(\s, are also*seht to Smithfield in the course of ayeaj, 
and if we reckon these to he a tenth of the whole number, and allow only 
two years as the average duration of the lives of sheep and pigSj and valde^ 
the calves at 2/. lO.v. each, the pigs at 2/., and the sheep at 1/. 10s.,, ‘We^ 
shall arinc at the .idditional sum of nearly forty millions; so that we may 
salely compute the actual value of cattle, sheep, and swine, to be nearly* 
120 millions sterling. 

Although much has been done by agricultural societies to imprqve-^jto 
breed and the general treatment of these animals^ and much valuable 
lion is 10 be found scattered in many a volume, no one haa yet 
to collect these fragments of ‘useful knowledge,’ and tq add to thek.,^a| 
own experience ; and in one very important part of our subject, there 
been the most unaccountable neglect, for there is scarcely in the Hjitgilfih 
language a work on tlie preservation of the health, and the preteuitiou 
cure of the diseases, of cattle and sheep, on which any dependenUe can 
placed. Although a tenth part of the sheep and lambs 'annually Wj 
disease, (more than four millions perished by the rot alone in the wint^r«v 
of 1829-30,) and at least a fifteenth part of the neat cattle are destroyi^ 
by indammatory fever and milk fever, red water, hoose, and diarrhOMt; aw 
the country incurs a loss of nearly ten millions of pounds ‘annually, tJio, 
agriculturist knows not w^here to go for information on the 
the cure of the maladies of which they die ; and is either driven tp cqni^ 
2 
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in the boasted skill of l^^j^H^nf^retender, or make up his mind that 
it is in vain to struggle agamsriW^Bvils wftch he cannot arrest, and lets 
matters take their course. 

There are two great sources otilhl|fafwtality of cattle and sheep, and the 
loss cf agricultural property, and it^fl ^ifi^ul t to say whicli is the worst,’ 
the ignorance and obstinacy of the ^rt^BIIHpld the cowleach, or the igno- 
rance and supineness of the owner. 

• Veterinary schools, that owed their origin to the ravages of ejiidernics 
among cattle, and that were established for the express purpose of teach- 
ing ‘,a more systematic knowledge of the management of sheep and cows,’ 
have shamefully neglected their trust.’ The horse has gradually absorbed 
the whole of their attention ; he alone has been heard of in the lectures 
attd practice of these schools; and, until within a very few years, the best 
veterinary practitioner was uneducated and uninformed in matters relating 
to cattle.* 

. JL gre^t deal has been written in different books respecting the peculiari- 
ties of the different breeds, and their adaptation to different purposes, and 
the* points which may be said to be characteristic of each, and on which 
their excellence mainly depends : but the gpinions of the -writers are often 
too much at variance with each other; and the farmer too frequently rises 
from the perusal of them puzzled rather than instructed, and even led 
astray from his interest pstead'of being guided in its pursuit. 

The subject of the present work will be the Natural History, the different 
^iiced^, ihe Structure, (more particularly with reference to their beauties 
and defects,) the utility for various purposes, and the' Diseases, and General 
I^nagement of Cattle, with their most rational and successful treatment ; 
add if we may be enabled to* rouse the farmer to strive, and perhaps sne- 
cesefullv strive, to rescue a few of hlfe oxen from that destruction of which 
ho ]iio8 oeen an almost passive spectator ; and to direct his attention — the 
aitwion of the little farmer, and the cottager, as well as the wealthier 
amHlofe influential individual — to diat which should not have been so 
loiig and so utterly neglected, our mam and most valuable purpose will- 
be accomplished. 


CHAPTER 1. 

fap NATURAL HISTORY OP THE OX. 

•jEto 0x belongs to the Class mammalia^ animals having mammae, or 
•fcatO ; ^ The Horse, p. 62,) the order ruminantia^ ruminating, or 

cheering their fdbd a second time; the tribe bovidae, the ox kind; the 
'ihe,'ox, the horns occupying the crest, projecting at first side- 
watys, and being porous or cellular within; and the sub-oenus bos tamus, 
^ the domestic ox. 

jk^'^^Dfetinguished according to their teeth, they have eight incisors, or culling 
teetby in the lower jaw, and none in the upper. They have no tusks, but 
they have six molars, or grinding teeth, in each jaw, and on eacli side, 
f The whole would, therefore, be represented as follows: — (see ‘ The 
Herae/ pj<?63):— 

The incisors canines molars f-f. Total, 30 teeth. 

' ' The'^^ive country of the ox, reckoning from the time of the flood, was 
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the pliiiiis of Anirut, and he was a domesticated animal when he issued 
from the ark. He was found wherever the sons of Noah migrated, for he 
was necessary to the existence of man ; and even to the present day, 
•wherever man lias trodden, he is Hbund in a domesticated or wild state. 
The e'arliest record we have of the ox is in the sacred volume. We are told 
that, even in tiie antediluvian age, and soon after the expulsion from 
• Eden,, the sheep had become the servant of man ; and the inference is not 
improbable, that the no less useful ox was subjugated at the same time. 
It is recorded, that Jubal, the son of Lamech, and who was probably 
horn during the life-time of Adam, was the father of such as dwell intents, 
and of such as have cattle.* 

Being domesticated before the flood, the ox would not be neglected by 
Noah and his sons afterwards ; and as the families of men spread abroad 
afi(*r the confusion of tongues, the ox would be carried with them, con- 
stituting one of tlic most valujable portions of their wealth,- When Abra: 
linm was in Egypt, f one hundred and eighty years before there is any,' 
mention of the horse. Pharaoh presented him with she^ and o*ien.^ * 

The records of profane history confirm this account of the early domps- 
ticaiioii and acknowledged value of this animal, for it was worshipped W’ 
the Eg} ptians, and venerated among the Indians. The Indism lege^s 
say that it was ‘ first animal that was created ^by the three kipdao£! 
gods, who wore directed by the Supreme Lord to furnish the eaflh with 
animated beings.’ The traditions of every Celtic nation enrol the 
among the earliest productions, and represent it as a kind of divinity! ' J. 

The parent race of the ox is- said to have been much larger than any.^jj^’ 
tlic present varieties. The Urus, in his wild stale at least, was an enol^i 
mous and fierce animal, and ancient legends have thrown around him an air 
of mystery. In almost every part of the Continent, and in every district 
of England, skulls, evidently belonging to cattle, have been fotJind', for 
exceeding in bulk any now' known. There is a fine specimen ilijihe 
“ British Museum : the peculiarity of the horns will be observed, jnesembling 
sm:iU(T ones dug up in the mines of Cornwall, preserved in jQme 4^] 
gre(* ill tlie wild cattle of Cliillingham Park, and not quite 
iiatne breeds of Devon and East Sussex, and those of the Wplsh 
Unis and tlie Highlands. The combat of Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
dun c(nv, the skull of which is yet preserved in the castle of Warwlcfc^ 
will siifTicieully prove the comparatively large size of some of the wildcat- 
tie of that day. We ha\e reason, however, 4o believe that this referred 
more to individuals than to tlie character of the breed generally, for there 
IS no doubt that, within the last century, the size of the cattle has progres- 
sively iiKTcased in England, and kept pace -with the improvement, ot^ 
agriculture. ► . . ’ 

We will not endeavour to follow the migrations of the oxfrom.Wesl^kiWf^ 
Asia, nor the change in size, and form, and value, which it underwWlJijfSJ-^ 
cording to the difference of climate and of pasture, as it* joumeye^. 
towards the west, for there are no records of this on which 
be placed ; (the historians of early days were poor naturalists ;) but 
will proceed to the subject of the present work, the British Ox. 


* Gen. iv. 20. 


f Gen. xii. 16. 
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CIIAPfER 11. 

THE BRITISH OX. 

the earliest and most authentic account that wc possess of the British 
Isles, the Commentaries of Caesar, we learn that tlie Britons possessed ^reat 
gpumbers of cattle ; that they comparatively nc^lecK'd tlie plough, and lived 
flesh and the milk of these animals. The fondness for this kind of 
on account of which foreigners sometimes attempt to ridnade the 
®Jglish!nan, is inheflled from ancestors of the remotest date. ]\o satis- 
^ctory description of these cattle occurs in any ancient author ; but they 
Would seem, with occasional exceptions, to have possessed no great bulk 
W beauty. The poets have celebrat^ed the intelligence, or fidelity^ or some 
iJsitercsting quality, of almost every species of agricultural property but 
heavy and seemingly stupid ox — ^iiot so uninteresting, however, 
^ many have imagined him to be, when he is closely observed, and las 
habits and capabilities watched. 

Cattle are like most other animals, the creatures of education and cir- 
.eumstances. We educate them to give us milk, and to acquire llesli and fat. 
^here is not much intelligence required* for these purposes. It fares with 
qx, as with all our other domesticated dependents, that when lie has lost 
ilhe wild freellom of. .the forest, and become the slave of man, without ac- 
^quiring the privilege of being his friend, or receiving instruction from him, 
.instinct languishes, without being ffeplaced by the semblance of reason. 
*‘But whcit we press him into our immediate service — when he draws our 
cart ^ind ploughs our land — he rapidly improves upon us; he is, in fact, 
altogqfher a diflerent aiiimal : when he receives a kind of culture at our 
bands, he seems to be enlightened with a ray of human reason, and 
wai^fi^ed with a degree of human aflection. The liancashire and tlie l)e- 
yonlst^iire ox seem not to belong to the same genus. Tlie one lias just wit 
Enough to And.his way to and from his pasture ; the other rivals the boisc 
i|i acfivUy and docility, and often fairly beats him out of the field in stout- 
ahd honesty in work, lie is as easily broken in, and he equals Ima 
attachment and gratitude to his feeder. 

It is, however, in other countries where the services of the ox are more 
■extensive, and his education more complete, that w^e are to look for tliat 
development of intellect, which his sluggish nature would scarcely promise 
^here. l^urchell, in the 1st voL of his Travels into tlie Interior of Africa, 
128; says 

'These oxen are generally broken in for riding, when they are not more ^ 
a yeaj old. The first ceremony, is that of piercing their nose to rc- 
\ceive the bridle ; for which purpose they are tlirowm on their ba(‘k, and a 
Jslit is made through the septum, or cartilage between the nostrils, large 
to admit a Anger. In this hole is thrust a strong stick stripped of 
its bark, and having at one end a forked bunch to prevent it passing 
ihf^tigh. To each end of it is fastened a thong of hide, of a length 
SuflSident to* reach round the neck and form the reins; and a sheep skin, 
feith the tyool on, placed across the back, together with another folded up, 
iimd bound on with a rein long enough to pass several times round tlie 
^body, constitutes the saddle. To this is sometimes added apaii of stirrujis, 
'tMbisisting only of a thong with a loop at each end slung across the sad- 
the loops are distended by a piece of wood to form an 
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easier rest for the foot. While the anirnal’s nose is still sore, it is mounted 
and put in trainin^^, and in a week or two is generally rendered sufficiently 
obedient to its rider. The facility and adroitness with which the Hotlenr 
tots manage the ox has often excited my admiration: it is niade to walk, 
trot, or gallop, at the will of its master; and being longer-legged sind rather 
more lightly made than the ox in England, travels with greater ease and 
expedition, walking three or four miles in an hour, trotting five, and gal- 
loping on aw emergency seven or eight.’ . ; 

Major Denham, in his Travels into Central Africa, gives the following 
amusing account of some of these excursions: — 

‘ The beasts of burden used by the inhabitants, are the bullock l^nd ^4 
ass. A very fine breed of the latter are found in the Mandara vallejjS; 
Strangers and chiefs in the service of the sheikh or sultan alone possess 
camels. I'he bullock is the bearer of all the grain and other articles to aji^d 
from the markets. A small saddle of plaited rushes isjaid on hirti, whgK 
sacks made of goat skins, and filled with corn, are lashed on his broad 
able back. A leather thong is passed through the cartilage of His ndse* 
and serves as. a bridle, while on the top of the load is mounted the.owjtkri 
his wife, or his slave. Sometimes the daughter dr the wife of a rid| 
Shonaa will be mounted on her particular bullock, and precede tfie.ioadj^d 
animals, extravagantly adorned with amber, silver rings,- coral, and. alt 
sorts of finery; her hair streaming with fat, a black rim orkohalj at 
an inch wide, round each of her eyes, and I may say arrayod for coilquej^ 
at the crowded market. Carpet or robes are then Spread on her'elumsjr 
palfry — she sits jambe de pa, jamhe de la — and with^'cbnsiderable grae^ 
guides her animal by the nose. Notwithstanding the peaceablenelss of hwr 
nature, her vanity still enables her to torture him into something like ck- 
perings and curvetings.’ , . 

It is, however, in the southern part of Africa that the triumph of the oi 
is complete. His intelligence seems to exceed any thing that ivd have 
seen of the horse, and he is but little, inferior to that most sagacious of all 
quadrupeds, the dog. Among the Hottentots these animals are 
ineslics, and the companions of their pleasures and fatigues ; they We hoth 
the ])rot(^ctors and the servants of the Caffre, and a.ssist him in attending 
his (locks, and guarding them against every invader. While the' sheep 
are grazing, the faithful backe/y, as this kind of oxen is called, stands ana 
grazes beside tliem. Still attentive, however,, to the looks of its master, 
the backely flics round the field, obliges the herds of sheep that are stray- 
ing to keep within proper limits, and shows no mercy to robbers; who 
at tempt to plunder, nor even to strangers; but it is not the plunderers bf 
the flock alone, but even the enemies of the nation, that these backdies arb 
taught to combat. Every army of Hottentots is furnished with .a proper 
herd of these creatures, which are let loose against the enemy. • Bei^ 
thus sent forward, they overturn all before them*; they strike down'^Wmj 
their horns, and tramjfle with their feet, e.very one who attempts to oppo^ 
them, and thus often procure their masters an ea^y victory, before they fiave 
begun to strike a blow. * , , , ^ ' 

‘An animal so serviceable is, as may be supposad, not without its 
ward. The backely lives in the same cottage with its master, and by long 
habit gains an atfection for him; for in proportion as the mkn approaches 
to the hrutf, so the brute seems to attain even to the same share pf human 
saga<*/ny. 'J'he Hottentot and his backely thus mutually assist each othei^;: 
and when the latter happens to die, a new one is chosen to^succeed hiifiV 
by a council of the old men of the village. The new ftacAje^jiTis then jouj^ 
with one of the veterans of his own kind, from whom he learns 
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becomes social and diligent, and is taken for life into human friendship 
and protection.’ — Illustrations of Natural History^ p. 88. 

There is a well authenticated story of a Scotch bull, which shows simi- 
lar, but not equal sagacity, ‘A gentleman in Scotland, near Laggan, had 
a bull which grazed with the cows in the open meadows. As fences are 
scarcely known in that part, a hoy was kept to watch, lest the cattle should 
trespass on the neighbouring fields, and destroy the corn. The boy was 
fat and drowsy, and was often found asleep; he was, of course, chastised 
\wjteneyer the cattle trespassed. Warned by this, he kept a long switch, 
and tyith it revenged himself with an unsparing hand, if they exceeded 
their boundary. The bull seemed to have observed with concern this con- 
idequence of their transgression, and as he had no horns, he used to strike 
the cows ,with his large forehead, and thus punish ^them severely, if any 
.*i;>Ohem, crossed the boundary. In the mean tiitke ,h(^ set them a good 
^^xaihple himself, never oiice straying beyond tlte forbidden bounds, and 
placing himsejf before the cows in a threatening attitude if they approached 
theiu. Ay length his honesty and vigilance became so obvious, that tlie 
wa^ employed in weeding,- and other business, without fear of their 
haisbehayibur in his absence.’ — Instinct Displayed^ Letter 34. 

Cochrane, in his Travels in Columbia, vol. ii. p.251, places them 
In another, and not uninteresting point of view : ‘ I vsi|is suddenly aroused 
by a moM terrificf noise, a mixture of loud roarings and deep moans, which 
most appalling effect at so late an hour. I immediately went out, 
k^nded by the Indies, when T found close to the rancha, a large herd of 
l^iodks collected^m the surrounding country ; jjhey had encompassed the 
spot yrhere a bullddk had been killed in the morning, and they appeared 
tbbe'lif the greatest state of grief and rage: they roared, they moaned, 
tKeylbte the ground with^their feet, and bellowed thomost hideous chorus 
tbit can be imagined, and it was with the greatest difficulty they could 
hi driven away by men and dogs. Since then, I have observed the same 
ccene by daylight, and seen large tears rolling down their cheeks. Is 
it insiihCt merely, or doefe jsomething nearer to reason tell them by the 
blbo^f lhat,nUO of their companions has been butchered? 1 certainly 
never. again wish to view so painful a sight: they actually appeared to be 
^preaching us. 

Tf cattle exhibit some of the good qualities of superior animals, or even 
of man himself, they likewise have some of his failings. Vanity forms as 
distinguishing an attribute^ of the female of this species, as of some others. 
The, .Account of the Swiss cows is not a little amusing, although we believe 
that it is somewhat exaggerated. 

‘ In'the Swiss Canton of Appensell, pasturage being the chief employ- 
ment of the inhabitants^ the breeding of cattle, and the subsequent manage- 
ifientof the dairy, are carded to the greatest perfection. The mountaineer 
^Kvea with his cows in a perpetual exchange of reciprocal acts of kindness ; 
the latter affording SimosLevqry requisite he needs, and in return they are 
cherished by him, and sometimes more so than his own 
ichildren. They are never ill treated nor beaten, for his voice is sufficient 
.tp' guide and govern the whole herd, and there reigns a perfect cordiality 
betw.een them. 

‘ In the Alps, the fine cattle are the pride of their keepers, who adorn 
the besk'of them with an harmonious set of bells, chiming in accordance 
with the celebrated ranz des vaches. The finest black cow is adorned 
1vUh the largest bell, and the two next in appearance wear smaller ones. 
Early in the spring, when they are removed to the Alps, or to some 
j^angp pf pasture, he dresses himself in all his finery, and proceeds along, 
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sin<rin|T iho ranz des vacJics, followed by three or four fine goats: next 
conies the finest cow adorned witli the great bell, then the other two with 
the smaller bells, and these are succeeded by the rest of the cattle walking 
hue after aiiotlier, and having in their rear, the bull with a one-ljegged 
milking stool on his horns, while the procession is closed by a sledge* 
hearing the dairy imjilements. 

‘ It is surjirising to see tlie pride and pleasure with which the cows stalk 
forth, when ornamented with their bells. One would hardly imagine that 
these animals are sensible of their rank, and affected by vanity'and jealousy; 
and yet if the leading cow is deprived of her honours, she manifests her 
disgrai'C by lowing incessantly, and abstaining from food, and losing con-* 
ditjon. Tlie happy rival on whom this badge of superiority has devolved,- 
becomes tlie object of her vengeance, and is butted, and wounded, and per- 
secuted by her in the most furious manner, until she regains her bell, oris"' 
ontiril) removed from the herd .’ — Ilhislraliom of Natural History 12. 

lla\ing thus somewhat vindicated the intellectual power and worth ofthe 
subject of our work, w^e return to the agricultural state of the country wheu 
the Romans invaded Britain. Ciesar tells us, that the Britons'" neglecte^^ 
tillage, and lived on milk and flesh ; and other authors corroborate thfe 
account of the early inhabitants of the British Islands. It was tlftt 0C9U-, 
pation and modi' of life v/hieh suited their state of society. The island 
was divided into many petty sovereignties; no fixed property was e^ure ; 
and that alone was valuable, which might be hurried away atfte thceatened 
ajiproach oi’ an invader. Many centuries ^after this,/ when, although one 
sovereign seemed to reign paramount over the whole kingdom', the^ 
coiilimied to he endless contests among the feudal barohs, and still ihat 
propi rty alone was valuable which coul^be secured within the walls of the 
castle, or driven beyond the invader’s reach, an immense stock of'^pro- 
visions was always stored up in the various fortresses, both for the vassajs 
and the cattle ; or it was contrived that the latter should be driven to the 
demesnes of some friemll) baron, oc concealed in some inland recess* 
When the winter had passed over in the castle of one of the Despencers, 
and the usual stock of provisions was comparatively exhausted, there yet 
n'liiaiueil in sail m the latter part of the spring, no fewer than eighty oxen, 
six hundred bacons, and six hundred sheep. 

When, however, the government became more powerful and settled, 
and property of every kind was proportionably secured,* as well as more 
ecjuall)' divided, the plough came into use ; and those agricultural pro- 
ductions were oltcncr cultivated, the reaping of which was sure after the 
labour of sowing had been expended. Cattle were now comparatively 
iieglecleil, and for some centuries injuriously so. Their mtnibers dimi*^ 
nished, and their size apfiears to have diminished loo;, and it is.o]|l^^^ 
within the last fifty years that any serious and. Successful efforts have b^n^. 
made materially to improve them. . ’ ^ \ 

In the comparative roving and uncertain life which our earlier* anfl later* 
ancestors h*(l, their cattle would sometimes stray aud be lost. The country- 
was then overgrown with forests, and the beasts betook themselves to' the 
recesses of these woods, and became wild, and sometimes ferocious. They 
by degress grew so numerous, as to be dangerous to the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring districts. One of the chronicles inforn^s us, that many 
of tlu'in harboured m the forests in the neighbourhood of* the mettopolis. 
Strange stories are told of some of them, and doubtless, when irritated, 
they were fierce and dangerous enough. As, however, civilization ad-** 
vaiiced, and the forests became thinned and contracted, these animals were' 
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seldomer seen, and at length almost disappeared. A few of them yet re- 
main in Chatelherault Park, belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, in La- 
narkshire ; and in the park of Chillingham Castle in Northumberland, the 
seat of the Earl of Tankerville. They are thus described in the latter 
place .by Mr. Cully, in his valuable observations on live stock : — 

‘ The wild breed, from being iintameable, can only be kept within walls 
or good fences, consequently very few of them are now to be met Avith, 
except in the parks of some gentlemen, who keep them for ornament, and 
as' a curiosity. Those I have seen are at Chillingham Castle, in 
Northumberland, a seat belonging to the Earl of Tankerville. I’hcir 
colour is invariably of a creamy white, muzzle black ; the whole of the 
insidfe of the ear, and^ about one-third of the outside, from the tips down- 
wards, red; hornsi white, with black tips, very tine, and bent upwards ; 
W.npt6 of die bulls have a thin upright mane, about an inch and a half or 
Wo i riches long. The weight of the oxen is from thirty-five to forty-five 
^^tetne, arid the coavs from twerity-fiA^e to thirty-five stone the four quarU^s 
p^|ijteen pound to the stofre). The beef is finely marbled, and of excellent 
^vpur. FVora the nature of their pasture, and the frequent agitation 
mef We ii^to by the ciMosity of strangers, it is scarcely to be expected 
they ih.ould be very fat ; yet the six year old oxen are generally very 
.good fieef ; from whence it may be fairly supposed, that in proper situa- 
tions they would feed Avell. 

‘ Ai the filret appearance of any person they set off in full gallop, and, 
Sd the distaneb of abput'tAvo hpiidred yards, make a wheed round, and 
^mWholdly up AgaW tossing their heads in a menacing manner; on a 
fsudderi (they make a full stop at the distance of forty or fifty yards, looking 
wildly object of their surprise; but upon the least motion being 

turn round, and fly off’ Avitb ecpial spe(‘d, hut not to 
ib|Wiirie distance, forn^ing a shorter circle, and agiun returning Avith a 
bplder and more threateriing aspect than before ; they approach much 
Jnearer, probably within thirty yards, Avhen they again make another 
stirid, and then fly off* ^ this they do several times, shortening their dis- 
tance,. and advancing nearer and nearer, till llicy coiihj Aviihin such a 
bhprt.f distance^ that most people think it prudent to leave tliem, not 
i^hoWirig to provoke them further. 

Cfhe mode of killing them was perhaps the only remains of the gran- 
deur of ancient hunting. On notice being given tint a wild bull would 
be killed on a certain day, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood came 
mounted and armed with guns, dtc., sometimes to the amount of an 
.hundred horse, and four or five hundred foot, avIio stood upon walls, or 
got into trees, while the horsemen rode off the hull from the rest of the 
herd until he stood at bay, when a marksman dismounted and shot. At 
«pme of these huntings twenty or thirty shots have been fired hefore he 
0*1 such occasions thfe bleeding victim grew desperately 
jurious, from the smartings of his wounds and the shouts of savage joy 
iha(. were ephbing oh every side. But, from the numher of accidents 
Biai" happened, this dangerous mode has not been practised of late years ; 
the, park-keeper alone generally shooting them Avith a rifle gun at one 
shot. 

‘ When the cows calve, they hide their calves for a Aveek or ten days in 
Some sequestered situation, and go and suckle them two or three limes 
a day. If any person come near the calves, tln^y clap their heads close 
to the ground, and lie like a hare in form, to hide themselves : this is a 
proof of their native wildness, and is corroborated by the following cir- 
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ciimstanre that happened to Mr. Bailey, of Chillingham, who found a 
hidd(3ii calf, two days old, very lean, and very weak; on stroking its head 
it got lip, pawed two or three times like an old bull, bellowed very loud, 
stepped hack a f(;w steps, and bolted at his legs with all its force; it then, 
began to paw again, bellowed, stepped back, and bolted as before; but 
knowing its inltnUion, and ste[){)ing aside, it missed him, fell, and was so 
.very weak that it could not rise, though it made several efforls; but it had 
done enough. 'J'lie whole herd were alarmed, and coming to its rescud, 
obliged him to retina; for tlu; dams allow no person to touch their calves 
without attacking them with irnpetnoiis ferocity. When any one hapj^ens . 
to be wounded, or is grown wiaik and feeble, through age or sickness, the 
res*t of th(‘ herd set on it and gore it to death.’ 

Th(3 breeds of catlle, as they are now found in Great Britain, are almbst 
as various as the soil of the different districts, or the fancies of the breeders# 
'I'hey luiv(^ however, been very conveniently classed according to the 
comparative size of the lionls: the long hafns^ originally, so fgur as our 
country is concerned, from Lancashire, rriuch improved by Mr. Bakew^,;/ 
of Leicestershire, and established through the greater part of tfee midland^; 
counties; the s//o?7 horns, originally from EaSt York, improved.4n^!l|)fur- 
h:un, mostly cultivated in ‘ the northern counties, and in Lihcolaj^dit 
and many of tliem found in every part .of the kingdom where the rafmer^ 
attends much to his dairy, Or a large supply of ipilk is wanted; an,d the 
'/n }(/(/!(' h(frn.s, not (leriv(‘d from a mixture of the two preceding, ^Stit a distinct 
and valuahle and heaiitiful bretid, inhabiting principaHy the north of Devon, 
tlic East of Sussex, Herefordshire, Gloucestershiiit; and, of dirhinii^hed' 
hulk, and with soiut^whai dilfeient character, the cattle of the Scottish 
and the Welsh mountains. The Alderney, with her grumpled horn^ is 
found on the southern coast, and, in smaller numbers, in genuemen^’s, 
parks and pleasure grounds everywhere; while the polled, or liornUsa 
catth', ])rcvail in Sullblk, and Norfolk, and in Galloway, whence they. 

. MU!n‘ first (l('riv('d. . ' ' ; 

'J’hcse, however, have been intermingled in every possible vray. .The^ 
are found puie only in their native districts, or on the estates of some 
opulent :ui(I spirited individuals. Each county has its own mdn^eFhreed, 
olieii dif]i<*ult to he (l(^scrih(‘(l, a»id not always to be traced — -neglected: 
(‘uough, yet suited to tlie soil and to the climate; and, among little farmers, 
maitilaiiiino- llnur station, and advantageously maintaining it; in spite of 
atieinpis at supj)()sed improvements by the intermixture or substitution of 
foreign vriri(3ti(‘s. ' ‘ 

I'hc character of eacli, so far as it can be described, and the relative 
vahu‘ of eacli for hrt'cding, grazing, the dairy, or the plough, will be con-^ 
sidered h(*fore we inquire into the structure or general and medical treat- 
ment of cattle. Much dispute has arisen as to the original breed of British 
cuttle. I’lu' battle has been stonily fought between the advocates oflithe 
middle and the long horns. The shorthorns and thb polls can. have. ho 
claim ; tlu' first is evidtuilly of foreign extraction, and the latter, although 
it has exist(‘d in c(irtaiFi di.stricts from time immemorial, was probably an 
accidental vari('ty. * 

We are very Tiinch disposed to adjudge the honour to the ^middle koms*^ 
The long horns are evidently of Irish extraction, as in due place we shall 
endeavour to show. 

Britain has shared tlie fate of other nations, and, oflener than tliem, 
although defended by the oiaam on every side, she has been overrun and 
subjugated by ferocious invaders. As the natives retreated before the foe, 
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they carried with them some portion of the wreck of their property. We 
have stated that their property, in early times, consisted principally in 
cattlei They naturally drove along with them as many as tlu‘y could, when 
.they retired to the fortresses of North Devon and (hirnwnill, or the more 
mountainotis regions of Wales, or when they took refuge even in the wealds 
of East Sussex; and there retaining all their prejudices and customs and 
manners, they were jealous of the strict preservation of that wdiich priii- 
icipally reminded them of their native country before it had yiehhul to a 
foreign yoke. 

/ In .this ‘mariner probably was preserved the ancient breed of British 
.^atde. BJfferpnce of climate gradually wrought some cliangc^, and })ar- 
t^cularly in their bulk. The rich pasture of Sussex faitmied tlie ox of that 
district into its ,stjt]ferior size and weight. The plentiful but not so luxu- 
itiant herbage pf ihe iiofth of Devon produced a sorapwhat smaller and 
mbre active animal, while the occasional privations of Whies lessened tin; 
/jbulk and, thickened the hide' of. the Welsh runt. As for Scotland, it, in a 
IharinCi^ ]i^t its invaders at deriance ; br ,it8 inhabitants retreated for a 
j:while,^anfliiopn turned again on their pursuers. They wefe proud of tbeir 
bouptiy., and .proud of thSr eatde, their choicest possession; and there, 
top, the cattle were pres^ved, unmixed and uiulegenerated. 

'fhence it^Tesulted, that, in Devon, in Sussex, in Wales, and in Scot- 
land,*' fhepatjle have been the same from time Immemorial ; while in all the 
co^sl, and through every district of Britain, the breed of cattle 
;i|(}%6nerated, or at leasit lost its original character ; it consisted of a variety 
;^f>ariimals, brought from every neighbouring and some r(?mole districts, 
iriingled in every possible variety yet generally conforming itself to tlic 
•soil. and; the clin^ate.. . * 

The slightest observation will, convince us that the cattle in Devonshire, 
^Su^ex,* Wales, and Scotland, are essentially the same. They are midclle- 
horhed^j tolerable, but.ript extraordinary milkers, and ^remarkable -for the 
quality rather than the quantity of their milk; activerat work ; and w ith 
an unequalled aptitude to fatten. They have all the characters of the 
Sapie. breeds .changed by soil and climate and time, yet little changed ])y 
tl^ inlSrpaeddling of man. We may almost trace the colour, namely, ilu* 
red of the Devon, the Sussex, and the Hereford ; and even where the black 
!^p|i^ are now found, the memory of the red prevails; it has a kind of 
suj^rstitious reverence attached to it in the legends of the country ; and in 
every part of Scotland, arid in some of the mountains of Wales, the 
Siffit of the red cow is considered to be a remedy for every disease, and a 
preservative from every evil. Every one who has had oppoi-tunities of 
Comparing the Devon cattle with the wild breed of C^hatolheranlt park, or 
dhiUirighani castle, has been struck with the great resemblance in many 
|K).irijt8,, notwiths^ndirig ithe difference of colour,'while they hear no like- 
nesi^t^'iU Jto. the catde of the neighbouring country. 

Fo'f reasohti consider the middle horns to' be the native breed 
of Grestt arid they..shirfl first pass in review before us. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE MIDDLE HORNS. 

The situation of Devonshire, at nearly the western extremity of the king- 
dom, and the undeniable fact, that one of the varieties of the middle horns 
is there found in a state of the greatest purity, render it the best* as weH as 
‘the most convenient point whence to start. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The north of Devon has been long celebrated for a breed of cattle*beacltiful 
in the highest degree, and in activity at work and aptitude to Jktten un- 
rivalled. The native country of the North Devons, and where they ar6 
found in a state of the greatest purity, extends fronj ihe river Taw tyest-! 
ward, skirting along the Bristol Channel; the bfeed becoming more 
mixed,* and at length comparatively lost before we arrive aUthe ParretL ; 
Inland it extends l^ Barnstaple, South Mf>lton, and Chiunlmg|f, as for as ' 
Tiverton, and thence to Wellington, where again the breed be^s^es urifre-^ 
(picnt, or it is mixed before we reach .Taunton, More eastwaM the *So<^ 
mersets and the Welsh mingle with it, or. supersede it. To the ,;S()utfi 
tliere prevails a larger variety, a cross probably of the North Deybii whhl 
the Somerset; and on the west the Cornish cattle are .found, or contami- 
nate the breed. The true and. somewhat prejudiced Devonshire man/cbn-', 
fines them within a narrower .district, and will' scarcely allow them to be, 
found with any degree of purity beyond the boundanes ,pf his native coun-. 
ty. From Portlock to Biddeford, and a little to tlie north and the soufby- 
is, ill his mind, the pepuliar and only residence of the North Devon, / * ’ 

From the earliest records the breed has here remained .the same; \orif not* 
quite as perfect as at the present moment, yet dteired in no essential pbintl; 
until within the last thirty years*. That is nbt a little surprising when jt - 
is remembered that a considerable part of this district is not a breeding 
country, and that even a proportion, and that not a small^ one, of De^n-. 
shire cattle, arc bred out of the county. On the borders of Somerset an4 
Dorset, and partly in both, extending southward from Crewkerne, the 
country assumes the form of an extensive valley, and principdiy'^^upplies 
the Exeter market with calves. Those that are dropped in February mad 
March, are kept until May, and then sold to the. drovers, who convey 
them to Exeter. They are there purchased by tlie Devonshire farmersr 
who keep them for two or three years, when they are sold to the Somer- 
setshire graziers, who fatten them for the London naarket; so that a poi* 
tiori of the North Devon, and of the very finest of the breed, come from 
Somerset and Dorset. 

The truth of the matter is, that the Devonshire farmers were; uiitif 
. nearly the close of the l3st century, not at all condcious that they possOsi^ed' 
any thing superior to .other breeds ; but, like agriculturists .every whexe^elsO, 
they bouglit and bred without care or selection. It id only wi^in the last 
fifty or sixty years that any systematic efforts have been made/to im- 
prove the breeds of cattle in any part of the kingdom ; and ,we must 
acknowledge, that the Devonshire men, with .all their advanta^s, and 
with such good ground to work upon, were not the ifirst to stir, and, 

* Lord Somerville, a name justly esteemed among agriculturists, akjd an efcclleut 
judge of cattle, and who, from his residence in the county, may be supposed to be 'well 
acquainted witli the excellences and defects of this breed, gives a Idhg and yery aceW 
rate and interesting account of them in the Annals of Agriculture, to which we would 
refer the reader. 
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for some time, were not the most zealous when they were roused to 
exertion. They arc indebted to the nature of tlieir sciil and elim.ite for 
the beautiful specimens which they possess of the native breed of our 
island, and they have retained this breed almost in spite of themselves, 

A spirit of emulation was at length kindled, and even the North Devons 
have been materially improved, and brought to such a degree of perfec- 
tion, that, take them for all in all, they would suffer from intermixture with 
any other breed. 

Before, however, we attempt to describe the peculiarities of this, or any 
hreisd, it may be proper 1(4 give a short sketch of the proper form 
andwape of cattle. Whatever be the breed, there are certain conforma- 
tions which are indispensable to the thriving and valuably ox or cow. 
When We have a 'dear idea of these, we shklbbe able more easily to form 
an aocura^ judgment of tho breeds of the different copnties as they pass 
befordue. .if theife’^ one part of the frame, ihel^S^ 'of^" which, more 
than any other, rendbfe tfee^animai valpaijil, it is'fte cfefest. ' There 


^seatial to proper discharge cST every %(ltetidn. We look, therefore, 
<drstof all uf ^e wide and deep ^ girth ^about the he^irt and lungs. We 
must havel!K>th : the proportion m ^dtt,^ne'or,the other may pre- 

ponderate, ^ill depend on the service -- to feonire from- the animal ; we 
can excuse n'slightnfegree of flatness lh^[1ilTO»i for he will be lighter in 
the fordiand, and mhre active ; but the grazier liiust have width as well 
BS depth. And only about the' heart and lungs, but over the whole 
of the ribs, must we have both length and roundness ; ehe hooped, as well 
as the "deep barreLis essential; there must be rbom for the capacious 
•p«inch,*iroom for the materials from which the blood is. io be providi^d. 
‘The beast should also be^ ribbed home ; there should be little space lie- 
die ribs and the hips. This seems to be indispensable in the ox, 
Ha Ki^ards a good healthy constitution, and a propensity to fatten ; hut 
a and drooping of the belly is excusable in the cow, or rather, 

jnoiw^standing it diminishes the beauty of the animal, it leaves room for 
thi^-wdder ; and if it is also accompanied by swelling milk veins, it gene- 
rally indicates her value in the dairy. 

This roundness and depth of the barrel, however, is most advantageous 
iji proportion as it is found behind the point of the elbow, more than be- 
tween the shoulders and legs ; 'or low down between the legs, rather than 
upwards towards the widiers*: lor it diminishes the heaviness before, and 
the comparative bulk of die coarser parte of the animal, which is always a 
very great ^pcHlsideration. ^ 

The loiitts should be wjide^: 6f this there can be no doubt, for they are the 
'prime parte ; they shS^^'Seem to extepd far along the back : and although 
the belly ^ou}(l not hang down, ^ the "flanks should be round and deep. 
Of the hi^ it ^is^^uperitrous to sa^. lhat, without being ragged, they 
should be laige-i round rather than wide, and presenting, when handled, 
'-plenty of muscle lAd fat.^ The thighs should be full and long, close toge- 
ther when viewed from behind^ and the farther down they continue to be 
so 4he belter. The legs short, va^ing Ifke other parts according to the 
destination Cf the Animal ; but decidedly short, for there is an almost in- 
separable, conrtfexion^ between length of leg and lightness of caicabc, and 
^shortness of leg and propensity to- fatten. The bones of the legs, and 
only being taken as a sample of the bony structure of the fr.Aine, 
^gJljhrally, should be small, but not too small — small enough lor the well- 
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known accompaniment, a propensity to fatten — small enough tp' please 
the consumer; but not so small as to indicate delicacy of constitution, and . 
liability to disease. 

liast of all the hide — the most important thing of all — ^thirt, but not SO 
thin as to indicate that the animal can endure no“ hardship; movOabl^i; meV 
low, but not too loose, and particularly well covered with fine and soft hair 
AVe shall enter more fully and satisfactorily into this subject in the prbper 
place; but this bird’s-eye view may be useful. We return to ,th^ 
shire cattle. - . ' • 



\^Tim Devon Bull,'] 

The more perfect ip^eijaens of the Noi^ Devon bifeed are thus 
guished. The horn of the buU ought to be neither nor 

tapering at the points, not too thick at the fooi^ and of yellow or^:^ixy 
colour. The eye should be clear, bright, aTO prominent, showing 
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the white, and it ought to have around it a circle of a variable colour, but 
usually a dark orange. The forehead should be flat, indented, and srnal!; 
for by the smallness of the forehead', the purity of the breed is very much 
estimated. The cheek should he small, and the muzzle fine: the iipse 
shdhld be of a clear yellow. A black muzzle is disliked, and even a mot- 
tled one is objected 'to by some who pretend to be judges of the true Devon. 
The nostril should be high and open: the hair curled about the head, and 
giving, at first appearance, an* idea of coarseness which soon wears off. 
The neck should be thick, and that sometimes almost to a fault. 

Excepting in the head and neck the form of the bull docs not materially 
^diffei^ froin that of the ox, but he is considerably smaller. There are some 
exceptions, however, to this rule, and as an illustration of this, we have 
^inserted (p. IB) the portrait of ja pure J)e von hull (belonging to Mr. West- 
ern,) father of the ox . and the cow delineated at psfges 16 arid 17. We 
may fancy that we in this singular and noble animal, the lineaments 
of the native, and scarcelj^ reclaimed BriiislAull. 

The head of the px is sttiall, very singularly so, relatively to the bulk of 
the animal^ yel it has a striking brdadtfvdf forehead.' it is clean and free 
Tropi flesh about the jaws, ^ The feye is\yery prominent, arid the animal 
has a pleasing vivacity of countenance' plainly distinguishing it from the 
heavy aspect of many other breeds. . Its neck is long and thin, admirably 
adapting it for thfe collar, and even fornhe^mpfe common arid ruder yoke. 

The want of ihe beautifully arched forih*of the neck, which is seen in 
the horse, has beep considered as W defect iri most breeds of cattle. It is 
aeJeounted one ofthe^^characters of good cattle, th;n the line of the neck from 
the horns to the withers should scarcely deviate from that of the Itack. In 
the Devonshire ox, however, there is a peculiar rising of the fareband, re- 
minding us not a little of the blood-h^rse, and cssenualiy comiei ted witii 
the free and quick action by which tlifs breed has ever been distinguished, 
ft has little or no dewlap depending liom its ihroaf, The liorns aredongor 
than those of the bull, smaller and fine feven to the base, arid of a lighter 
colour, and soriaelimes tipped with yellow. . The animal is light in the 
withers; the shoulders a little oblique; the breast d(^ep, and the bosom open 
apd wide, particularly as contrasted with the fineness of the withers. , The 
fore-legs are wide apart, looking lik<* pib'ars that have to support a great 
weight. The point of the shoulder is rarely or never seen. There is no, 
projection of bone as in the horse, but there is a land of level line running, 
on to the neck. 

These are characteristic and important • points. Angular* bony pro- 
jections are never found in a beast that carries mucli flesh and fat. 'i'he 
fineness of the withers; the slanting direction of the shoukler, and the broad 
and open breast, imply be^ strength and speed, and aptitude to fatten. 
A narrow-chested ^mal can ^lever be useful either for working or 
grazing; : . ^ 

V With^ an ^lm of the Devonshire ox, there is a point about him, 

disliked' in the*t>loqd or ridipg- horse, and not always approved in the horse 
of light draught— the legs are far under the chest, or rather the lireast 
projects far and wide before the legs. We sec the advantage of this in 
Jhe beast of slow draught, who rarely breaks into a trot, except when he is 
goaded on in catching times, and the division of whose foot secures him: 
from stumbling* The lightness of the other parts of his form, however, 
oounterbalances the apjpearance ef heaviness here. 

• The legs are' straight,. at least in the best breeds. If they are in-kneed, 
or crooked in the foredegs, it argues a deficiency in blood, and comparative 
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incapacity for work; and not only for work, but for grazing too, for they 
will be hollow.befuncl tlic withers, a point for which nothing can compen- 
sate, because it takes away so much from the place where good flesh and 
fat should be thickly laid on, and diminishes tlie capacity of the chest and 
the power of creating arterial and nutritious blood, 

'J'he fore-ann is particularly large and powerful. It swells out suddenly 
above the knee, but is soon lost in the substance of the 'shoulder. Below 
tlTe knee the bone is small to a very extraordinary degree, indicating a 
seeming want of strength; hut this impression immediately ceases, for 
the smallness is only in front — it is only in the bone; the leg is deep, and 
llie sinews are far rernoved from the bone. It’is the leg of the blood-horse, 
promising both strength and speed.’'^ It may perhaps be objected • that 
tlie leg is a little t6o long. It woitld be so in an animal that is destined 
only to graze; lint thisjs a working animal, and sorne length of leg is ne- 
cessary to get him pleasantly and actively over the:^r^iSin(r. . ■ ^ 

'J'hero is a very trifling tali 'beliind the withers, mt no holloiQiftess^ and 
tin; line of the back is straight frpnathem to the setting 6ni)f th^ tail. If 
there is any seeming fault in the jbe^t, it is that the; f ides are' a little loo 
Hat. It will Sip pear, howeverw^ihat thid does not inter fefh with ieediiig,. 
while a deep, althbugh soihewMt flat chest is best adapted fer speed. 

Not only is the breast broaej and the :ehest deep, but the two last- ribs are 
particularly bold and prohimentt leaving room for the stomachs arid other 
])aris concerned in digestion tobi^ lully developed, Thefhips, or buckles, 
are liigh; and on a leva 1 with the back, whether the beast is fat or lean, 
'J'lie hind quarters, or the space from thehuckle to the point.of the mmpi^ 
are |:)arliouIarly long, and well tilled up— -a points likewise of v«ry con«ide- 
rable importance both Ibr grazing and working, ' It leaves room for flesh 

i) i the most valuable part, ami, like the extensive and swelling qu?irters;of 

the blood-horse, indicate much power behind, -.equally conniected'’wlth 
slrongih and speed. This is an iuiprovemciit'qtti& of modern dale. The 
fulness hef(^ and the swelling out of the thigh beJoV, are of much more 
consequence than the'prominence of hit wHmi is so miilih admired on the 
rump of many priz(^ catthu ♦ * ^ : 

'J'lie s(!tiing on oi’ the Uul is high; it is on a level with the^ hacki rarely 
inmdi elevaUnl, and iiever depressed. This is aiiother great point ihithe 
blood-horse, as connected with the perfection of the hind quarters. The tail 
< itself is long and small, and taper, with a round bunch of hair at the boUom, 
The .skin of the Devon, not with standing his curly hair, is exceedingly 

It is sometimes not a little amusing to observe the soeming contrariety of opinion 
(‘xix’llciit jiKigcs duel that on the, very essejotiul points of their confor- 

iiiiitioii; and y(it, when the inatter i.s properly explained, the slight shade nf difference 
tJicre is k tvvron tlioin. Wc Jiavc now. lying before us letters from two very skilful De- ' 
voiishirc fanners. They have been so obliging as to give us, their opinion as to tlie points 
of the J>ev ons)iirc ox. One iiis-ists ufwu that, on which we C^jftfess we should lay very 
grr.it stress, and without which wc should reckon any beast alniost valueless, nahiely, 
small hones uinler the knee, and a clean neck. and- thpoai ' This geptlenfi^ we h&ve 
tlie ple;isnrt^ ol‘ Itnoxv lug; he hris been improving an4 weight'of the Devonshire 

<»x, anxiously prest rviug these points; nay, we know that he did steal a crOsa^from oho 
of th(i tiiiesi-boned and Ilerefords he could procure. The otjier has sound prin- 

eijiles of breeding, hut he i.s a tiuui of the old school: he had been educated in the ‘belief 
that wliat lie calls llu; true Devons are unrivdlled, and he would deem it a kind of su- 
r.rilege fo debase their blood by a cross with any other breed; yet: experience has 
taught him, in spite of all liis [irejudices, and although he will not own it,- that, the old 

j) ev(Mis havf* tludr fiults, an<J, auiong lliein, too rriucli flatness of che^ and general jight- 

, ness; ho is, hesitii', a tillage firmer. He tells us that he does not hke a fihe neck, be/ 
' oaust; it is aecfunpiinicd by too narrow and light a breast, and that'be does like large 
hones, h(‘eausi^ they will carry more ine.it. Why, these gentlemen were',' in a measure 
both right, hut their observations referred to cattle, wliich, although Devons, were ei^ 
ftcnlially different. 
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mellow and clastic. Graziers know that there is not a more important 
point than tiiis. When tlie skin can he easily raised from the hips, it 
shows that there is room to set on fat below. 

The skin is thin rather than thick. Its appearance of thickness arises 

-from the cuily hair with which it is covered, and curly in proportion to tlu^ 
condition and health of the animal. Good judges of these cattle speak ot 
these curls as running like little ripples of wind on a pond of water. Some 
of these cattle have the hair smooth, but then it should be fine and glossy. 
"Those with curled hair are somewhat more hardy, and fatten more kindly. 
The favourite colour js a blood red. This is supposeci to indicate, purity 
of breed; but there are many good cattle approaching almost to a chestnut 
hue, o^c even a bay^brown. If the eye is clear and g/^d and the skin 
mellow, ilie paler coloum . will bear hard work, and , ^tten as well, as 
others; 1)ui a beast ay pale skin, and hard under Jhe hand, and the eye. 
dark and dead, wilt sluggish worker, ^^nd art;, tnpr^^ feeder. 

ThfosCf however, that are pfV. yellow colour, are said* to be subject to stcat 
(diarflima.)y, . . .••-vv ■ '' 

^me breeders objeejt to thp ifeghtest ipermixtOre of white-r^not even a 
star upon^the forehead allO‘^ed;' yet a tei^.gpod o\pln have large distant 
patches ofVlifte; but if the. colours run into i&ch other, the beasts* are coii- 
dfejrnned as of a'T^ongrel and valuelp^ breed. . 

These are the ^ripcipal points a good ^eyoni^ire but he used to 

be, perhape.heds ^et, a little too flat'^ided, andl tile rump narrowed too rap- 

* idly behind the hip bones; he was riot suffieifeiltly rilibed home, or there 
was too much space between the hip bones and the last rib; and altogether 
he was too light -for some tenacious and strong soils. Tlie cut of the 
working ox, iti page 13^ contaius the, portrait of one formerly belonging to 
tho^Bukp of ^Bedford. It embodies almost every good point of which we 

‘liave spoic^^ ,*/• 

Mr, Western has kindly enabled ns here jto add another portrait from 
his farm. It is a s^n of the bu|l given- at page 13., and is a faithful repre- 
sentation of an ox. beginning to Tfatten, but his characteristic points not yet 
concealed. Mr. .Western has carefully preserved this breed unmixed for 

* the^^t thirty^ years, and cattle tliat he fattens are Devons; he rarely 

uses Aiem for the plough. •. 
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A selection from the most perfect animals of the true breed — the bone 
still small and the neck fine, but the brisket deep and wide, and down to 
the knees, and not an atom of llalness all over the side — or one cross, ai^ 
only one with the Hereford, and that stealthily made — these have improv- 
ed the strength and bulk of the North Devon ox, without impairin|fj in the 
slightest degree,, his activity, his beauty, or his propensity to fatten.* * 



There are few things more remarkable about the* Devonshii^ cattle than 
the c(>m])arative smallness of the cow, ♦ The bull is a great deal less than 
the ox, and the cow almost as much smaller than the bull. .-This, hpwr 
ever, is some* disadvantage, and the breeders are iWare of.it; for, although 
it may not be necessary to Ifave a large bull, ahd'* especially as those of 
any extraordinary size are seldom handsome in all their points, but some- 
where or other present coarseness or deformity, it is almost impcjpsible to 
procure large and serviceal)le oxen, except, from' a some wha^t Cow* 

'riiese cows, however, although small, possess that foundness andi^rojec- 
tion of the two or three last ribs, whicli make, them actually more foomy" 
than a careless examination of them would indicate. The cow is parlicu- . 
iarly disUnguislied for her' full, round, clear eye, the gold coloured circle 
round the eye, and llu^ same colour. |#$vaip^g oh the inside skin of the 
ear. The countenance cheerful^ the orange or yello^ but. the 

rest of the face having nothing of blaoki^‘«i# even.pf while ahoui it. * The 
jaws free from thickness, aiid the tlirbat free frenh dewlap. ‘ The points, 
of the l)ack and the . hind quarters sdifTercfnt from, tho other breeds, 
having more of roundnefes and beauty, and beii)||||& from most of thos^e^ 
angles by whicdi good milkers are'^ sometimes diel^ujilhed. 

We are heie enabled to present our reader^ With tli&^ at cow, 

* In the ‘ Armais of Agriculture,’ vol;?kxx., p, 314, Wp have the opinion; 4il^omeWhat 
provincial terms, of a good west-count*^j^|j^j^r, resp<^ting the best fbrm of the D^vbn 
cUlle. ‘ (Ic buys at all times, from CbristW^ North Devon's, that are bred 

from Portlock to Hiddeforcl, such api'afc fivejDir years? old. He such a.s are 

stnall-horn'id, and of a yellow-coloured horn*’lS0^her than wbitc-r!»m^i;;noncs, as such^ 
biMsts thrive best— rib bimes round, not Hat— ath^ck hfdgbpk^^ imh'ofie objection^, 
ubli; — blade bones, chuCk— very thick and heavy in thc'lMbKal^i;ich weight lies there- 
— the luMvier in the sliouldcr llic better, bwt not to clhdW out-^very wide and square- 
from t!ie points down to the thiglis — middling in the belly— -ntit cow.boUied—not tuck-, 
ed up.* As a grazier he is right; but this is not the true working Devonshire ox. 
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belonging to that indefatigable agriculturist, Mr. Western. She was rising 
four years old. With regard to size she is a favourable specimen of the 
Devon cow. It will be seen at once how much more roomy and fit for 
breeding she ,is, tlian even her somewhat superior bulk would at first iiir 
;(|icate. ' She is, perhaps, in a little better condition than cows generally 
are, dr should be in onler to yield their full quantity of milk. 

* Their qualities may be referred to three points; their working, fattening, 
and milking. 

Where the grbiind is not too heavy the Devonshire are unrivalled 
at the plough. They have a quickness of action which no other breed 
can equal, and which very few horses exceed. They have also a degret? 
of dbcility and goodness of temper, and also, stoutness ^^ind honesty of 
work, to which many teams of horses cannot pretend. I^ahcouver, in his 
survey of Devonshire, says, that it is a common work on fallow 

land ibr four steers to plough two acres with a dditble furrow plough. 
'Four good Devonshire sheers, will do as much work in the field, or on the 
rogd, as any three horses, and in as quick, and often quicker, time, al- 
though many farmers calpulate two oxen tb be equal tO; ohe horse. The 
.principal objectioh'to the Devonshire oxen tliat they have not sufficient 
strength for tenacious clayey soilst they will, however, exert their strengtli 
to the utmost, and stand many a dead pull, which few horses could he in- 
duced or forced to attempt. I’hey are uniformly worked in yokes, and 
not in collars. Four oxen, or six gi owing steers, are the usual team em- 
ployed in the plough. ' * . ^ 

There is a peculiarity in driving the ox feam, which is very pleasing to 
the stranger, and the remembrance of which, connected with his early days, 
tlte native does not soon lose. A man and a boy attend eacli team; the 
boy:chants that which can scarcely be regarded as any distinct tune, but 
which is a ,^ry pleasing succc^ion of. sounds, resembling the counter- 
ieiiof in the service of tRb cathedral. He sings away with unwearied lungs, 
as he trudges along, almost from morning to night, while every now and 
then 'the ploughman, as he directs the movement of the team, pins in his 
'lower n^fes, but in perfect concord. . When the traveller stops in one of 
the peyonshirp valleys, and hears this simple music from the drivers of 
the plbiiighs oft the slope of* thS hill On either ^ide, he experiences a plea- 
sure. which this operation of husbandry could scarcely be supposed to be 
capable .of affording. This chanting is said to animate the oxen somewhat 
in the same way as the musical bells that ajre so prevalent in the same cuun- 
ty.i,.„ Certainly the oxen move along with an agility that would be scarcely 
expected from cattle; ami the team' may be watched a.long while Avithout 
one harsh word being heard, or the ^ad or the whip applied. The oj)- 
ponents.of'bx-husbandry* should visit the valleys of north or south Devon, 
to see what this.«mimal is capable of performing, and how he performs it. 

The profit derived the use of oxen in this district arises from the 
.activity to .which they^a^ trained, ami which is unknown in any other part 
of the ki^^idbin^ ; During harvest time, and in catching weather, they are 
sometime«|,^btied along with the empty waggons, at tlie rate of six miles 
an hour,a de^ee of speed which no otiier ox but die Devon has been able 
to stand. ' , 

. It may apjftodr singular*to the traveller, that in some of the districts that 
’are supposed to he. jthe Vjery head-quarters of the Devon cattle, they are sel- 
dom ;u8ed for the plou^.. The explanation, however, is plain enough. 
Th^ demand for ihemi among* graziers is so great, that the breeders obtain 
.a r^jftumertiting price for them at an earlier age than that at which they arc 
.gqi^ally broken in for the plough. 
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They arc usually taken into work at about two years, or twenty-six 
months old; and they are worked until they are four, or five or six: they are 
then grazed, or kept on hay, and in ten or twelve months, and without any 
further trouble, they arc fit for the market. If tlie grass land is good, no 
corn, or eake, or turnips, are required for the first winter; but, of course, 
for a second winter these must be added. The grazier likes this bl'eed 
best at five years-old. and they will usually, when taken from ‘the plough, 
fetch as much money as at six. At eight, or nine yeaes, or older they are 
rapidly declining in value. 

liord Somerville states, that after having been worked lightly on the,, 
hills for two years, they are bought at four years ‘old by the tillage-farmer 
of the vales, atid taken into hard work from four to six; and, what deservOi- 
consideration, an ox must be thus worked, in order for hint to attain his': 
fullest size. .If kept idle until ho is five or he will invariably ho 
stinted in his grdy^. At six he reaches his full stature, unless he i§ natural- 
ly disposed to be of more Ilian ordinary size, and then he coiitiaueis to 
grow for another half-year, : . ‘ , 

Their next quality is their disposition to fatten, and very few rival 
them here. They do notj pdefed, the great weight of spriie breeds^ 
])ut, in a given lime, they acquire more flesh, and with less )Consumption of 
food, and their flesh, is beautiful in its kind. It is of that mottled, marbled 
character, so pleasing to the eye, and to the tasted'* Some very satisfactory 
experiments nave been made on this point. 

Mr. Carpenter, a very intelligent farmer, informs Us, that the Duke of 
Bedford, who has consklerable property in the cqunty of Devon, had some' 
prime Hereford oxen sent to his 'Tavistock ’Ostute* in tfie- month of April, 
and he ordered some Devons to be bought in Crediton market at the 
laiter end of the same month. The- Devons were not in so gqpd com 
dition as the Ilercfords when they were put |x) grass, atim Cost about 5/, 
per head less than the ller.^fords; but at the latter end of December,* 
when they were all sold to the butcher, the Devons were superior an fat- 
ness and in weight. , * 

A more satisfactory experiment was made by the same nobletllan. Six 
oxen were selected on November 16, 1797, and fed un^ Decejtnber 10, 
1798’, and the following was the result. * ’ 



First weight. 

Second weight. 

, Gained. 

Zoor oil cake. Turnips. 

Hay 


cwt. 

qrs.' 

lbs. 

cwt. qrs. lbs. 

cwl. qrs. lbs. 

or stone. 

lbs. 

lbs; 


1 Hereford 

17 

0 

1 

18. 3 0 

a 2 27 

24.3 


2700 

487 

2 Do. 

18 

1 

0 

21 0 25 

2 3 25 

41.5 

423 

2712 

432 

3 J)(‘von 

14r 

1 

7 

17 2 7 

3 10 

45.4 

438 

2668 

295 

4 Do. 

14 

2 

4 

19 1 0 

4 2 14 

. 64.6 

442 

2050 

442 

5 Sussex 

16 

2 

0 

19 3 *0 

3 10 

. 45.4 

432'.. 

20.55 

392 

6 Leicester 

15 

2 

14 

18 2 0 

2 3 14 

40.2 

. 434 

2652 

400 


An experiment of the same nature was mkdej%n order to compare ^tiie 
fattening properties of the Glamorgan witK the ■ Thpy were fed 

from January 6, to December 1804, and the following result. 


First weight. Second weight. Gain, 
cwt. qrs. lbs. cwt. qrs. lbs. cwt. qrs. lbs, orstone. 

1 Devon 13 1 7’ 17 3 7 4 2 0 63 

,2 Do. 16 0 10 20 3 14 4 3 2- .. 67 

3 Glamorgan 13 3 0 16 0 14 3 .3. 18 , 54.6 

We are aware that other experiments have been instituted^ and with dif- 
ferent results. One was made about the same time at Petworth, by the Earl 
of Egremont. Nine oxen, consisting of three Herefords, three of the Sus- 
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sex breed, and three Devons, were put up to fat. 'I'hey were allowed only 
sixteen weeks, they liad not tlie trial nearly of a iwelveinonth, as in tlie 
'TDuke-of Bedford’s ex])eriiiioiit, and ilie Devons were found to be lowest on 
the list, and that to a very consideralde extent. 'J'hese Devons, although 
selected fairly enough, were probably exceptions to their general eliaraeter 
for rapid thriving. We are, however, compelled to add, thaLtlie Duke 
of Bedford has, io^ a <;onsidcrahle extent, changed his breed at Woburn, 
and the Devons U^ye, in a great degree, given way to the Herefords.* 

The North Devon oxen are rarely shod, and very rarely laine.t 
For the dairy, the North Df'vons must be acknowledged to be inferior 
to* several other breeds.* The milk is good, and yields nwir<? than an aver- 
age proportion of cream and butter; but it is deficient in quajility. 'There 
are those, however, and ho mean judges, who deny tlps^ *aiid select the 
North Devons even for the. dairy. ^ 

Mr*. Conyers, of Copt Hall, near Epping, a distrief almost ex(dnsively 
devoted to the purposes of the dairy, jir^eferred the North Devons on ac- 
coiJnt of their large produce, whether in milk, butter, or by suckling, Mle 
thought that they held their milk longer than any otljor.sOrt that he had 
tried; that they were liable to disorders in their udders; and that 

being pf small size, they did not eat more than half what l:iru:er cous con- 
sumed. He thus sums up his account of them: ‘Upon an ax-i^rage, ten 
cows give me .five dpzen pounds of butter per week in the summer, and 
>wo dozen in the winter. A good North Devon cow fats two cahes a 
year. My thirty North Devori.cows have this year (about 17B8) upon an 
average produced^a profit of 13/. 14«. per cow. , 

Mr. Rogers, veterinary surgeon at Exeter,' and to whom we are in- 
debted for some 'finable hints, says that the quality of the milk is good, 
and the quantity remunerating to iHp dairyman. Such is not, howeiiT, the 
common opinion. They "are kept principally for their other good qualni(‘s, 
in order to preiserve the breetl* and becaus^^ as nurses, they are indeed 
excellent, and the calves thrive from’ their small quantity of milk, more 
rapidly than could possibly he expected. 

This aboriginal breed of British cattle is a very valuable one, and seems 
to .have arrived at ihe liighest^point of perfection of which it is capable. 
Jt.is heavier than it was thirty years ago, yet fully as active. Its apiiiiidc 

* OF the extent to which prejudice will mislead the best judge we heve a rcnmrlt.iblc 
instance in one of the most ztnilous patrons of the short horns in Woreesstcrsliire, who 
thus speaks of the Devonshire cattle in the Farmer’s Magazine, tchru ry, 18^7. ‘Of 
the late maturity of the Devons I had an oppo^uriity to form a t«k r.»hJy ’corr( < t opinion 
at Bridgewater fair, where the, best possible toaster of Devonshire ox( n.is niiuJo. I saw- 
one, and only.’one good ox ampng them. - WHh the exception of ttiis.anun il, f did not 
aeP one level carcass, but a ^aut of beef in the roasting purtb, low and poor loins, ('oarsc 
eboulders, had twist, and a^]^|bnral want of the indications of inside proof.’ 

He saw one ofthesp oXon kfter it was killed and he’ says, ‘I never Ix held a worse 
anftnal under sirpilar ciTOumstances. The meat was actuaily running about the st tli, 
being*' nothing more than a mixture of flabby masses, deficient of finimess of* texture and 
quality.* v * . 

+ A writer in the ‘ Farmer’s Magazine,’ lijr. Herbert, thus descrihes the D( vemshire o\: 
*l^^in^hle and free, oulwpJking many horses, healthy and hardy, and filti ning ( vem iri a 
straw-yard, good tempered, will stand many a dead pull, fat in hall' tin* lim(‘ of a Sussex, 
earlier to the yoke than steers of any ottier breed, lighter than tlio Sussex; hut not so 
well horned, thin Meshed, light along tlic tops of his ribs, a sparkling cutter,* and lean 
well intermixed with fat’ 

Of the cow, he sa 3 ’s, ‘Red, starred, or white faced, better horned tli.in tin ox, very 
quiet, the playmate of the children, a sure breeder, a good milker, a quick i‘(tt<'ner, liiir 
graSf^d hoc? in three months. The ox from 110 to 13 J stone, and has been kd to 170; 
and.tiLc cow, to 70 or 80.’ 
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to fatten is increased, rather than diminished; and its property as a milker 
could not be improved, without probable or certain detriment to its gra:^ng 
cpialities. * - 

Mr. Rogers tells us,, that two breeders .with whom he is. acquainted, 
have lately attempted to cross the North Devo;is with the Herefords* ‘btit 
that tlie result was not satisfactory. We can account far that. Those, 
points in which llie Devons were deficient thirty years ago, are now fully 
supj)licd, and we .cordially agree with him, that all that ijf now wantiifgi is 
a judicious selection of the most perfect of the present breed, in.order to pre- 
serve it in its st'dte of greatest purity. Many of. the breeders are as care- 
less as they ey.er were; but the spirit of emulation is excited in others^ 
Mr. Davy, ofi^orth Mollbn, lately sold a four-year'bld bull,* for .which tho. 
purchaser had determined to give one hundred guineas, had it been asked;- , 
and Mr. Henw6t|!|yj^f Grediton has now twenty-orte cows, which,* within 
a month from ihe^riod of losing their milk, ^puld average at Ipast. ten. 
score per quarter. The Duke of Somerset i's a zealous patron and impro- , 
ver of the breed, and has spme beautiful cattle; apd, whatever may bo«.the* 
case at Woburn, the Duke* of ^Bedford .here gives alnaost exclusive prefer- 
ence to the Devons. When plfering^i'a® his opinion, that the Devonshire 
cattle are more than usually free fro^piseale, Mr., feogers gives a bint that 
may be useful in every district of the kingdoni. He attributes, ^d very 
truly, tlic greater part of the maladies of cattle, atid all those of the respi- 
ratory system, to injudicious exposure to cold and Wet; and bp; ^ks '’wjjiey 
ihcr 'the height and thickness of the Devonijihire fences, as aflprdiug a conW : 
fortable sludtcr to the cattle,* njay not have mupb Ip do \yith ’Ai8 exemp- 
tion from disease? ‘ * 

Mr. Roberts, veterinary surgeon at South Molton, informs us that lh,e 
North Devons have been crossed witft the Guernsey breed, and that^the 
consequence has been, that they have .been rei^^ered more valuable for the 
dairy; but they have been so much; injured for the plough,^ and for the gra- 
zier, that the breeders are jealous to pre^eri^e the‘.()ld stock in their, native 
purity. Mr. Roberts speaks of a gentleman of South Molton, who was 
very tenacious in preserving unsullied a breed, pf first-rate North. Dpvons, 
and who refused fifty guineas fur. a cow ip., calf.' He sold, her, afterwards, 
for 32/, when she was thirteen years old. VYbep this gentleman sold off 
his stock, twelve cows fetched on an average 30/. each. 

Mr. (Jarpenter, to whom we have already alluded, says that ^one cross 
of tlie North Devon with the Hereford is of advantage, as we have addition- 
al size and aptitude to fatten without losing activity.’ We apprehend that 
lie refers to the state of these cattle ^pme years ago, and when, they were 
lighter, ratlier than to the present injprpved breed; but he very judmipusly 
adds ‘ it must be one cross alone--— you must not exceed the first .dash— -r 
or you destroy the activity in labour, which is t l^j prin^pal soured of profiit 
to a Devonshire farmef.V He adds, ‘ never Heifers; but get a 

of tlie very best blood, and aftefT the .first cross, return to the best Devon pull 
again, and continue until the white face is nearly exlin<st befbrp youa^mpt 
to cross a second time. ThcDurhams have been tried, but they Will not' 
work, and are too much loaded with coarse plain meat in ihefore-quarter** 

The trCaimonl of the c&lf is nearly the same in every district of North 
Devon. The calves that are drqpped^t Michaelmas, and ppme time.after- 
wards, are preferred to those that come in February, notwithstanding the 
additional trouble and expense during the winter. The- calf is pefnailted 
to suck three times every day for a week. It is then used tp4he finger, 
and warm new milk is given it for three weeks longer. For Hwo months 
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^teptvard^ it has plenty of warm sealcled milk, mixed with a little fmely- 

e wdered linseed-cake.. Its morning and evening nn^als are then gradually 
tsened; and,.w]ien it is four months old, it is quite weaned.* 

Of ’Other districts of Devonshire little need be said. Towards the 
south,* extending from Ilartland towards 'J'iverton, the North Devons pre- 
vail, and in their greatest. state of purity. There arc more dairies than in 
the north, and supplied principally by the North Devon cows, and a few 
of the South Deyon^. Such are the diderences of opinion cv(m in neigh- 
bouring districts, thtit the later calves are here uniformly preferred, which 
are longer svclcled, and afterwards fed with .milk and linseed-meal. 

Advancing more to the south, and towards tlm borders o/ Cornwall, a 
different breed presents itself, heavier and coarser. We haya arrived now 
in the neighbourhood of Devonport, where larger cattle arfe. required for 
ihe'Service of the navy; but we must go a little more south, and en- 

.lier oh the tract of eountry which extends from Tavist^S to Newton Ab- 
.Itibtt before we have the South Devons in full perfection. They are a mix- 
ture thh North Devons with the native breed of the country; and so adap- 
ted they seem to be to the eoil# that all attempts to improve them, so 
far as grazing and fattening go, have utterly failed. They are often 14 cwt. 
to the four quarters; and, steers lof 24 are got with fair liny and grass 
to weigh from six to nioe cwt. They bear considerable resemblance to 
the Herefords, and sometimes the colour and'the horn and the white face 
are so much alike in both, that it is difficult to distinguish between them, 
.racept that they are usually smaller than the HcrefcJrds. 

There are few parts of the country in which there is such had manage- 
ment, and utter neglect <>f4he preservation $f.th| breed as in this and the 
most eastern part ;qf Devon. It is not properly^a grazing district except in 
the neighbourhood of Tavistock; young cattle are rather brouglit for- 
ward for after-grass or turnips elsewhere than finished here for the market, 
foitj the method in which conducted is not. to be commended, [f a 

Cajf look likely to^fatten, it is w&ffered hr run With the< co\v ten or twelve 
anoiithe, and then slaughtered. If others that had not l)cfore shown a dis- 
‘pdsition to thrive now start, ‘they are forwarded ^is quickly as may he, and 
disposed of; and therefore his, tj^atall those that are retained, and l3y which 
the stock is to be kept up, are the* very refuse of the farm. ' Yet* the breed 
is not materially deteriorated. It has found a congenial climate, and it will 
ffburish there in spite of neglect and injury. The grand necrel of breeding 
is to suit the breed to the soil and clifnate. It is^ because this ha’s not been 
studied, that those breeds which have been invaluable in certain distriiUs, 
have proved altogether profitless, and unworthy of culture in others. The 
8outh Devons are equally profitable, for ith'e grazier, the breeder, and the 
butcher; but their fiesh is not so delicate as that of the North Devons. 
They do for the consumption of the navy; but tiley will hot suit the fasti- 
dious appetites of tho^habitants of Bath, and the metropolis, 

* The feUowif^g account of the .principal cattle -foire in DcvonKJiirc, and principally 
for the sale of the North Devon breed, is extracted from the Annals of Aijricnlliirt:: — 

‘ Those who* would seek this breed at fairs, will find them .first at Ashbrittle, aborderingr 
payish between the two qountics (Devonshire and Somerset), held for oxen on llic 25lli 
of February; but this does not tf rminato as to prices, Bishops Lydia rd, five miles to the 
west of Taunton, on the 2/ith of March, for ox^n. also. At tliis and Wellington, which 
are greater fairs thaja Ashbnttlc, prices of* stock are fully ascertained. Barnst.i pic, the 
Faday^beforc the Sl'^tof April. • The great monthly markets of Taunton, Wivelis- 
combt' Tiverton, and Moulton, carry on the Ini.siness till the fair.s of Crediton, tlie lltli 
of May. Wesi^Bag borough, the 12th, and Wiveliscomb the* 13tii. Nortli Moulton, 
first Vyedneaday after the I2tli of May. Barnpton, Whit-Tuesday: and South Moulton, 
JiyedijyBftddy before* the 22d of June,* 
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Tlic farmers in tlic ii€*iglil)oiirhood of Dartmoor breed very few cattle.* 
Their calves are usually ])rocured from East Devon, or even froth Somer- 
set or Dorset. 'J’hey are reared at the foot of the moors for the use hf the 
miiuirs. All, however, arc not consumed; but the steers are sold to the 
fanners of the South Hams, who work tliem as long as they are serviceable; 
Uiey are then transferred to the graziers from Somersetshire,or East Devon, 
or Dorset, hy whom they are probably driven back to their native country, 
and prepared for the market of Bristol or London. A; very curiou^ .pere- 
grination this, which great numbers of the wei^t-country cattle experience. 

As we now travel eastward, we begin to lose all distinctness of bree(L: 
The vale of Exeter is a dairy -district and, as such, contains all Muds of 
cattle, according to tlie fancy of the farmer. There are a few pure North 
Devons, more South Devons, and some Alderneys; but the majoYity ar 6 
rnongnds of evei^jlescriptipn: many of them, however, are excellent cows^ 
and siK-h as are^Sbirid scattered over Cornwall, West Devonshire, Somer- 
set, and part of Dorset. . - , , 

As we advaiirc along the south and the past, to Teignmouth, Exmouth, ^ 
Sidriioutb, and over th^e hill k) the fruitful vale of .Honiton, 'we do not 
find oxen so inucli used in husbandrjjr. The soil is either a cold hard clay, 
or its flints would speedily dest toy , .the feet of the.;oxen. The same 
variety of pure North and. South Devons, and natives of that particular 
district, with imerrnixtures of every breed prevail, but the South DeVjons. 
are principally seen. Some of these cowS seem to unite opposite 
qualities .of fattening and milking. A South Devon has been knownf SOon 
after calving, to yield more than two pounds of butter a d$y; and many 
of the old southern native breed are equal to short hornS in the quan- 
tity of their milk, and far superior to theitt; in its'^'quality, ’ , ^ 

I must not quit this part oi’ the country Vithout describing the clouted' 
cremn, which is peculiar to the west of England. The .milk is suffered, 
to stand in a bell-metal vessel four and twenty hours; it is then placed 
over a small wood fire, so that the' heat sltalL be very gradually communi- 
cated to it. After it has been over the fire about an hour and a half, and 
is approaching to the state of s/mmenwg*, the vessel is struck every now 
and then, with the knuckle, oris very jparefully watched. As 2$ it 
ceases to ring, or the first bubble appears, a slight agitation or simmering,!, 
previous to boiling, has commenced; and the ^cret of the preparation is 
that this simmering shall not proceed to boiling. The milk is immediate^, 
ly remov(*(I from the fire,* and set*by for twenty-four hours more. At the 
end of this time all the cream will have arisen, and be tfiick enough to cut 
with a knife. It is tlicri carefully skimmed . off. This is a gfieat luxury, 
with cofl’ee or with tarts, and the*;I)evonshire strawberries and cieam need 
no praise. . ' *. ^ ^ 

Tlie dairy, people in these districtp say, tKat it is fhe roost profitable* 
way of treating the milk; that five pounds qf can he obtained from* 

a given quantity, where only four would be yiel^d by the ordinary 
0(1; and that the butter is more saleable, on’accbuntof the q>leasaat*tastp^it 
bus acquijjed, and which even its occasional slight smoky flavour scarcely 
impairs. The milk is proportion^ibly impoverished; but it also has gained 
a taste whicli renders it more grateful to the pigs; while it never scours 
them, but removes the diarrhcea,:produdedby other food. The skim-milk 
cheese niust, however, be aban^ned, or if a little is. made, it is exceed- 
ingly poor and tasteless. 
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. For much valuable infonuation with regard to the breed «ind management 
of the the cattle of Cornwall, we are indebted to Mr. Karkeek, velerinary 
-isiitgeoii at Truro. This* gentleman observes, that fish, tin, and copper 
; have .long been considered the staple commodities of the county of Corn- 
wall, while agriculture has been viewed as a secondary object of jiursiiit. 
There is no ooubt that the pasturing of cattle, and the cultivation of the 
constituted the principal employment of the early inhabitants; but 
iffieiir ailentioh was not long coi^fincd to the vegetable productions of the 
earth after they had discovered that greater riclies might benorn from its 
boyvdls than reaped on its surface; for although, when Qa^sar invaded the 
Isjmid, the Dananpoians (the inhabitants of Devon and^ornwall) possess- 
"edvgre^l' numbers of cattle, yet in a few centuries thiP pastures weie ne- 
glcclcd, and all ttieir skill and industry were exerted in digging up ‘ the 
^es that speak the county’s sterling praise.’ 

Gar^wy the historian of Cornwall, saj^s, that ‘ the people devoting them- 
selves .entirely to tin, their neighbours in Devonshire and Somersetshire 
hired their pastures at a rent, and §lx^'d them with* the cattle which they 
brought from their own* homes, aitd made their profits of the CJornisli by 
cattle fed at their own doors. The same persons also snpplicMl them at 
their markets with many hundred quarters of corn and horse-loads of bnjad.* 

T^he. stale ofi agriculture” ha^ however, within the last century or two, 
materially improved in- this eiteme western portion of the kingdom. 

The native bfeed of^^rnwall is^still to . found on some of the moors 
of the western parts ofthe c^pnty, and in tn&- possession of many of the 
little farmers. They are smalh^blae^ with horns rather short, very coarst^ly 
boned,' w'Uh large offals, and ‘rarely i^eighing more than three or four liun- 
dredVeight. They bear an evident resemblance ter the native breeds of 
WafoS 'jand Scotland. They are verypiardy, and calculated to endure the 
chang^le temperature of this peninsular and uncvenly-siirfaced county.' 

• ‘Although uncultivated and unimpl*oved, this MS far from being a bad 
l^bdof cattle. They are fair milkersptjieir thick hides keep out the cold 
wet, and protect tliem ffoifi”%iany diseases; lliey range oU the moors, 
jim4 edkrise grounds, and commons ill the summer, at little or ho expense, 
hiA in the winter are satisfied with heath and furze, and a small quantity 
€>f ,,6iraw; and" when put upon bett^ keep, they get fat with a rapidity 
scarcely credible. 

A m6re prevailing and a better bree34s an evident cross between the 
North Di^von apd the indigenous Qpj^bf ahe county. It is somewhat 
largeV, Avilh whil-fdrmed head, and more upright horns, resembling, in the 
maimer in which, they are turned, tliosc of the wild -cattle of Chilingbam 
i^ark. * Their hecim, of the Devons, are ihin, rapidly narrowing 

from: the breast towafds^he, head, 'i'heir ch^^sts are deep, but rather nar- 
l^w,|hd the legs a|iiitle longer than in some other favourite breeds. Their 
iiind‘'qttafters arq deep and full. They get fill ih their points, but I’all away 
much in their sides, and are thin in their belly-pieces; they tliei^ifore weigh 
li^t, and their liideiS: are thin and unprofitable. They mostly bear some 
striking Character of the North Devon^^^they have the same reddish-brown 
coat, bright dun muzzle, and ring aboirtHhe'eye. 

*In;^03t parts o^ Cornwall, however, the extreme Western districts 
^xc^ted, the. true North Devoirs are found equal to any their native 
country w^produce. Many spirited farmers go to Barnstaple, or South 
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Molton and buy np j^real numbers of one and two-year-old steers, and' 
work thorn until they are ci^bt or ten years old: and, as often .as they 
have opportunity, they purchase elsewlnne the finest bulls- and heifers that 
can be selected, from aiiion^ the best Devonshire breeders. Some had 
objected to the apparently delicate frame arid constitution of the Nolrth 
Devon, but he has always been found sufFieiently hardy to endure even 
the changeable clime of Cornwall, where ‘ the smiles of summer, and 
*the rage of storms,’ often succeed each other iu a few hours. * The Rev, 
H. IJ. 'rremayne, and J. P. Peter, Esq., were diligent breeders of the 
North Devon cattle; and this beautiful animal did not degenerate under, 
their management. . 

The cows are chiefly of the Cornish and North Devon breeds; but in 
the principal towns, and on the sea coast, a few Alderneys are kept, A 
breed between 'thel; Cornish and ihe Alderney has been attempted, and 
with considerable Sii^ess, and uniting the rare qualities of abundance^of 
milk with aptitude to fatten. , * 

Tlie Durham breed has lately been introduced by Mr. Peter, and ap- 
pears to have succeeded well in a few grazing districts. A cross between 
the Devon cow and the Durham buU is an evident improvement, for 
the animal thus produced is prodtiSle both for the dairy and the 
hutclier. It must, however^ be confessed, that the ’majority of the Cornish 
farmers are partial to the North Devon's, and they appear to he better adapt- 
ed to the soil of this country than any other breed. .. 

There is no particular management of th^dmry cow in Corn wall. About 
November, the cows are turned for the wiitter into crofts ojf little fields- 
tliat have been kept up for them.' In the .spring; ;iand suirimer, they go 
into Jarger or uninclosed ground. 'J'he fattening beasts ar6 generally fed 
on turnips iu the winter; and many of' them are turned out from Februa- 
ry to June for the home consumption of DeVonport and Plymouth 
markets. 

The Cornish laiid is not usually rich,'bnt the farmer is industrious, 
and manages well. In many places the sod is pared and burned for wheat; 
and after wheat come turnips, which produce much Vinter food, a 
great deal of dung, yet not in suflicient .quantity for the stock. The^ 
farmeis are generally compelled to give th^ir young stock, and even their 
older beasts, a'great deM of straw. Sea-sand and sea-weed are often calfed ; 
into requisition for manure, and are found to be exceedingly useful. 

Arthur Young describes the method of rearing their calves which is* 
still pursued in a great part of the county. They are taken from the cow 
between the fourth and sixth day. Raw milk is then given to them for ten 
days or a fortnight; and afterwards scalded milk add gruel, iq the quanti^' 
of three or four quarts in the morning and at night, A mixture of; gruel 
and milk is found to be better than scalded milkpjdne. Some give their . 
own family-broth, which is thought te be as good a», or better than, the ► 
gruel. The calves arc fond of it, and thrive upon it; and the flavour.of 
salted provisions increases the appetite, and prCfeotes digestion. sOnfe 
quart of broth or gruel is added to iwo quarts of milk. A little fine hay is 
now placed before them, which they soon begin to eah For a little while, 
after they are turned to grass, this food is continued, .according to the 
quantity of milk in hand, or the goodness and quality of the pasture, 
'When tliey are ten or fourteen wrecks old; they need no. more pailk, and, 
a considerable time before this, the quantity is reduced to less than half. 
In some parts, the calves are, during the winter and after the two fillet 
months, reared solely on hay and turnips, the turnips being ‘^sliced for 
that purpose. Many of the best breeders place two calves to one oow. 
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In the summer, many farmers feed the calves from the pail with scalded 
milk, for a couple of months, and then turn them to grass. 

, Very little cheese is made in Cornwall, and that little is exceedingly bad. 
The butter, however, is excellent; and the Cornish housewives are as expert 
in making the delicious clouted cream as any of the Devonshire ones. 

The system of letting cows out to labourers or poor people is not 
; uncommon in Cornwall. It is a great accommodation to the hirer, and 
affords a good remuneration to the owner. The price varies with the 
situation and keep; but it is usually from six to eight pounds, the calf 
being the property of the owner of the beast. 

A few years ago, oxen were employed in husbandry as frequently in 
Cornwall as in any part of Devonshire. Not only the.Noitih Devons, hut 
the improved Cornish breed, were used lor the purpose. Althongli small and 
light, they were active, docile, and hardy. The Corjiish plough is almost 
as proverbial as the Devon; and it was formerly worked by four oxen, witli 
a horse or two before them. This practice is now considerably on the 
decline, for experience has proved, that both* oxen and horses are best 
worked by themselves. Oxen are also employed in huttH and ivains, 
substitutes for a kind of rude cart or waggon, and well adapted for tlie 
beasts that are to draw them, and the roads they are to travel. 

They are brought to the yoke at three years old, and worked until they 
are seven or eight. . They are as active as any horses; and, like the 
Devons, they^are stimulated qauch more by the. pleasing chaiint of the 
pioughboy than by the goad* They are sliod, and brakes are generally 
used for this purpose.^. 

Of late years, however, the use of oxen in husbandry is getting out of 
practice. The propriety and economy of this will be discussed in the 
proper place; but oxen are. not now generally seen even in the plough, 
and on the road they are very rarply employed. 

"Except for home consumption, few caUle arg fattened in Cornwall, 
and the store beasts are usually sent to Somersetshire, or other grazing 
counties. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

The * old Dorset ox’ — but whether it is the indigenous breed of the 
county is a matter of doubt — has long horns. Some assert, and with an 
appearance of probability, that the true Dorset was a middle horn, some- 
what resembling the South Devon, but not so large*, and that tlie long 
horn is an importatipn from the northemi or midland counties, or a mix- 
ture of the Hampshire, the Wiltshire, and perhaps the Oxfordshire. 
However, .a Jong-homi^d breed, a rough sort of cattle, and far from 
handsome, lias been so many years established in various parts of the 
county, that it is regarded by some as the original one. These have been 
crossed with the Devon bull, and evidently, with advantage: they arc 
hardy, good milkers, and fatten quickly. They are principally found in 
the! eastern and northern divisions of the county. Towards the west, a 
mixture of the Devon and the Dorset prevails, and many farmers culti- 
vate the pure Devons. The climate, however, does not appear to suit 
the true Devons, 'for they do not here grow to any great size; and some 
have said dial they are even worse milkers than in their native district, 
aiKl subject to various diseases, and particularly to diarrheea. Mr. Nobbs, 
of Calstoke, is decidedly of this opinion. 

!;The mixture of the Devon and the Dorset is an improvement on both, 
to^e have obtained a still better kind of cattle by crossing again with the 
P&ham: and others are, with every probability of success, engrafting 
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tlic Ilcrrford on llio Dorset stock. Three points of superiority are said to 
be gained over tlie Devon cross: — larger size, more hardiness, and a dis- 
position to yield a greater quantity of better milk. 

The use of oxen for husbandry-work, had been for many years declining 
in this country; but it lias of late, and to a somewhat extraordinary degree, 
revived in some districts. The oxen are oftener worked in collars than 
ill yokes. The cattle used for the plough or the team are principally the 
*pure North Devons, which- are purchased at two years’ old in the North * 
Devon markets, worked two or three years, and then fatted — someTor the . 
London but mostly /or the home markets; sometimes, however, a mix- 
ture of the Devon » and Dorset is used for draught. In the northern 
part of the county we find crosses of almost every kind, including not 
only those from the neighbouring counties of Hants and Wilts, but from 
Oxford, Gloucester, ^^hropshire, and Leicestershire. 

In the Dorset dairies, there can scarcely be said to be a decidedly .pre- 
vailing breed. If the heifer is likely^to make a good milker, that is all that 
is regarded, and little or no attention is paid to the shape, or colour, or 
size. About a fifth part of Dorsetshire is occupied by the vale of Black- 
moor, a very rich pastoral country, and well adapted for the purposes of 
the dairy. A considerable quantity of butter and cheese is made here. On 
those farms where most butter is.made, the Double Dorset cheese is manu- 
factured from the skimmed milk alone, and which, when kept until it be- 
comes ‘ ])lue-viiiney’d,* is very much apprqyeid; it is, however, more ce- 
Icbrated in than out of tlie country. A greai quantity of butter, both in it* 
fresh and salted state, is sent to London. . • 

A great many calves are sent from the Vale of K^kmoor in the spring 
of the year to Poole, and thifere shipped for Portsmouth; and the supply 
heing greater than the demand, the butchers find it answer their purpose 
to forward much of it to the London market. 

Much of this concise accouiH of Dorsetshire we owe to Mr. W, C-. 
Spooner, veterinary surgeon at Blandfbrd. 

SOMERSETSHIRE i 

The North Devon cattle prevail along that part of the county w^hich bor- 
ders on Devon until we arrive in the neighbourhood of Wincaunton and 
llchester, where the pure breed is almost lost sight of. In the north of 
Somerset few of the D^^vons are to be seen; but along the coast, and even » 
extending as far as Bristol and Bath, the purest breed of the Devons, are 
prederred. They are valued for their aptitude to fatten, their quickness 
and honesty at work; and thfey are said to. fee better milkers than 
in their native county. They are pf a larger size, for the soil is better, 
and the pasturage more luxuriant. It is on this .account . that the oxen , 
bred in some parts, and particularly in the Vale of Taunton, allhougk 
essentially Devons, are preferred to those from the greater part of Devon* 
sliire, and even from the neighbourhood of Barnstaple and South Mohon, 
'They are better for the grazier and for the dairy; and, if they are n6t qoite 
so active as their progenitors, they have not lost their docility and frbeness 
at wmrk, and :hey have gained materially in strength. 

Mr. Carpenter, to whom we have already referred, and who is now tesi- 
dent in the Vale of Taunton, informs us that the farmers in the south and 
south-west of Somerset are endeavouring to breed that sort of cattle ihat 
will answer for the pail, and the plough, and grazing — a. very diffidilt 
point, as he acknowledges, to hit; for those that are of the highest pTQjOf 
(exhibiting those points or conformations of particular parts which usuefly 
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indicate a propensity to fatten) are generally tlie worst milkers, both as 
to. quantity and quality, 'riiis being, however, a dairy county as well as 
"a grazing one, or more so, the principal point with them is a good show' 
for. milk.* 'They are, for the most . part, of the Devon red, and, as he 
thinks, the best suited for all purposes of any in the West of England. 
All .that is necessary to keep them up in size and jiroof and of a good 
growth, is to change the bull every two years. This is a very important,^ 
although an overlooked and unappreciated ])rinciple of breeding, even 
!where the stock is most select. ]\\) hull should be longer used by the 
0ame grazier, or some degree of deterioration will ensue. 

It must, nevertheless, be confessed, that in the greater part of the coun- 
ty, .and where the Devons are liked best for husbandry and for grazing, 
experience has taught many farmers to select another breed for .the dairy. 
Some prefer the pure short horns, others the North Wilts, and a few a 
mixture betw'eenthe two. The shoit horns, are very diHerent from those 
that are seen any where else. They resemble neither the old nor the im- 
proved Durham or East York, but were originally made up of a mixture 
of the Devon w'ith the old Somersetshire cow,- 

The Somersetshire cattle are thus described by Mr. TIerbert, as they 
existed sixty or seventy years ago; but we can^ scarcely btdi(‘ve the ac- 
count to be faithful. ‘ Somersetshire formerly bad a l)reed of cattle which, 
from the crescent-form of its turned-up horn, seemed to he between the 
Sussex and the original short-horn (he must mean the middle horn, for 
the short horn is of foreigii extraction;) iisefiil and hcav}; higli on its 
legs, particularly behind. It was used for the supply of the shipping, and 
sent to Salisbury market, and thence forwarded to Portsmouth. 'Plie cows 
were good milkers, and fattened kindly.’ 

. If we may judge of them from, what the West Somersets arc now, they 
we,Fe a valuable breed. They betray their Devonshire origin; but in the 
opinion of the Somersetshire fanners, they are l‘ar preferable to the native 
. breed, and J||iey have increased in size without losing any of their ust'ful 
properties/’* I’here are few better judges than these Somersetshire men; 
for being tlie party concerned between the breeder on ilie one side, and 
the grazier on the other, and having opportunity daily to observe the fail- 
ures or the success of each, they acquire a kind of intuitive knowledge of 
the points of cattle. 

A few of the present West Somerset ciUtle are characterised by a pe- 
culiarity, of colour. They are called sheeted oxen. The head, the neck, 
the shoulders, and the hind parts appear as if they were uncovered, while 
there is a sheet fairly and perfectly thrown over the J)arrel. 'fhey do not, 
however, exhibit the Iriie Devon colour in these uncovered parts, lor the 
hair is yellow, instead of a deep blood red, or almost brown colour. 

In North Somerset few of the Devons are to he seen, but they are the 
same party-coloured kind of w hich I have just spoken. 

.Mr. Billingsley, in his Survey of Somerset, says, that in tliis district, 
extending from. Bath and Frome on the east, to Uphill and Kingsroad on 
the west, the cows are mostly shorthorns, with some fine longhorns from 
]North Wilts. A heifer of three years old that discovers any disposition 
to fatten, is turned out of the dairy, because experiem^e has convinced tlie 
’owner that she will seldom or never prove a good milker; and the breeders 
in that part are often obliged to have recourse to Welsh nurses, because 
there is a deficiency of milk in the parent animal. 

In the middle of Somersetshire, from the Mend ip hills on the north, to 
Bridgewater on the West, and Chard on the south (principally a grazing 
country,) he says that the business is divided into a summer and winter 
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ftiod. For summer failenin^y, the Devons are principally bought in 
Februrary, cither in the nothern part of Devon, or the lower part of 
Somerset. They are purchased in tolerable condition, and consume, between 
February and tlieir turning out, ten or twelve hundred weight of inferior 
hay, the skimming of the summer leas. W hen at grass, they are allowed 
from an acre to an acre and a Inilf per ox, and perhaps one sheep to each, 
ox, and not more tlian one horse to twenty acres. About Michaelmas they 
are fat, and pay from three shillings and sixpence to four shillings per: 
week for their kieep. The fanners in that district think that frequent 
bleedings in small quantities accelerate tlic process of fattening. 

The honie-breds are usually preferred for fattening. The Rev. Mr. King 
of Thidgworth Rectory, informs us that an ox is purchased, or, if bred,' 
turned oifT to graze , in Februrary. He has one and a half acre or mor^ 
of the best j)asture for sumnrer feed; then comes the same . range of after- 
inalh from the beginning of September to the end of November; hay being 
added by degrees, until it is required entirely. These oxen are sold for 
the Salisbury or London markets^ either before Christmas, or from that 
to l^ady-day. A dairy farnier seldom grazes, except an old cow for the 
beiieiit of his neighbours; and these seldom get more' than four or six. 
months grazing after they are dried up. Beef of this description is as 
plentiful ill the autumn as veal in tlie summer, and about the same price 
( 1832 ,) from fourpence to fivcpcnce per pQqnd. 

Some fanners graze heifers in preference io oxen, buying in March and 
April, and selling in October or November;*.?and which are stocked at tlie' 
rate of a heifer to each acre, with one or two sheep. The sheep thus 
fatted are usually the two year old Dorsets or .Somersets. * ‘ ' 

Some give tlieir priixic oxen a second summer grass; and the second 
year pays better iban the first, for an animal nearly fat will con^me much 
less food than a lean one. 

'riie linu' of calving is from the beginning of February to liady-day. The 
farmers take great care to keep their cows in good condition for three weeks 
or a month before they calve, thinking that the milk will flow in propbrtioii 
to the goodness of the keep at that time; and the consequence of. this is 
frequent attacks of puerperal fever and garget. The number of calves, 
n’.ari^d in this district is v(^ry great. Four hundred fat calves hava. be^n 
sold ill She])toh-Mallet market in one day, but now the village butchers 
buy and slaughter them at home, and take the carcasses to Bristol for the 
Tuc’sday and Saturday markets. 

The calves that are n’ared are principally fed on che’ese-wheyi and are 
turned out to grass in JMay to shift for themselves. ' In the’ south-east 
part of this district, where the dairy-lands are cHiefly applied to the making 
of butter and skim-milk cheese, the calves are taken from (heir mothers 
at about three days old. Those ^at are to be fatted are suckled by hahd 
out of the pail as soon as it is brought home-.lrom the field morning and 
evening. These calves are technically said to be on the stage. It will • 
take the milk of three cows to fatten two calves up to from thirty -five to fifty 
pounds per quarter. The old practice of giving the calves mead or some 
other home-made wine is now discontinued. 80011 after Lady-day when 
the great busii^ess of cheese-making begins in good earnest, the milk is 
wanted for the cheese-vat instead of tlie suckling-pail. To fatten the calf, 
the farmer’s Avife then places the whey over the fire in a large copper, and 
the warmth forces a further portion of poorer curd and. these, 

with a little milk, and with the occasional addition of linseed meal, ms^e 
a good calf. The calves to be reared are thought to be well off, if like tlie 
pigs, they get whey. 
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■ The celebrated Bridgewater cheese is made on tlic marshes between that 
town and Cross. Huntspill, South Brent, and East Brent, are the tliroe 
prime cheesc-parislies. The mail-road from Bridgewater to Cross passes 
•through each of them. Tlie land is rich and cool, and the pasturage not 
duly old, but principally consisting of blade grasses, with few flowers or 
odoriferous herbs to raise or produce that essential oil which is so detri- 
mental in the manufacture of cheese. Mr. King further informs us, that 
-the present dairy cow of this district is either entirely red, which shows 
her Devon origin, or red with a while face which marks the Hereford ( ross 
Oi> spotted red and white, and that the latter are generally peferred as the 
best milkers. They spring from Durham blood on one side, and the 
farmers of this district are much indebted to the late Mr, Stone, of Sonth 
Brent, who, at a considerable expense, introduced several bulls of the 
Durham breed. 

The usual proportion in a dairy of forty cows is about twenty-five 
red ones, ten spotted, and five with a white face, and yet, as the Hereford 
bull has been rarely if at all tried in this district, the white face is not 
owned by the farmer as of Herefordshire origin. A Durham ox, of Mr. 
King’s breed from Warwickshire, was lately slanghtereil here, weighing 
S!1 score and 13lb. per quarter. It was fed by Mr. Burman, of Henley- 
in-Arden. 

Very little of the prime Cheddar cheese is made at that village. It is 
chiefly manufactured in the jiaitishes just mentioned, and in the marshes 
round Glastonbury. A somewhat inferior Clu'ddar is often sold as double 
Gloucester, As iu the Vale of Berkeley, the cows are pastun^d and milked 
near to the farm-house, and the milk set with the rennet as soon as possible 
and left undisturbed for two hours. 'Fhe curd is then broken; a portion 
of the whey first warmed and put to it, and tln'ii the whole of the wh(‘y 
made scalding hot, and poured upon it, and h it for hall’ an hour. 'rfu‘ 
curd is afterwards put into the vat, and the othi r processes conducli'd much 
in the usuaf^ivay. The scalding is supposed to favour an intimate union 
of the particles of the wliey, and likewise to dispose the oleaginous matter 
to exude, and thus give tlie cheese that soft, rich, fatty ap[)earance am! 
6avour by which it is distinguished. 

.I^r. King recomnumds the addition of one fhiernsey to every dozmi 
edijn try -cows. He thinks tliat lliis quantity of ricli milk Ix'ing acUhal miglil 
m*dke the whole throw a greater \voight of curd. It e(*rtainly is so when 
.btttter is the object, and tliat small quantity would not injure the keeping. 
Guernsey butter unmi!JLed is too ricli and will not keip, and so it miglit 
be with cheese. 

The Somersetshire dairymen usually keep their eows until they are ten 
bf twelve ye'ars old, and then turn them ofl' for failing, m)i in tin* ipiantity 
but the quality of the milk. At this time thev are reduced to half the 
value of a long-horned cow of the same age; bui if it should appear, as 
^it generally will, that the short-horn will make a half-hundred of cheese 
more every season than the long horned Wilts, and at the same lime cost 
less for the keep, the balance will he found to he iu lavour of the sliort or 
middle-horned Somerset. In the upjx'r part of the country, and where 
heifers are preferred, the graziers go into North Wilts and Hampshire to 
buy them. Some of the best of tluMii are manly equal to the Devons, hut 
in general tliey are not so hi^h in Occasionally they are brought 

from Gloucestershire^ and even from Yorkshire, and art' now and then 
sold in October at thirty-eight or forty score pounds each. 

. Many Irish cattle are fattened in Sornerselshire, on account of the ciieap 
: "irate at which they are purchased when lean. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Here ford shire wliite-faced breed, with the exception of a very few. 
Alderney and Durham cows, have almost exclusive possession of this 
county. The Hereford oxen are considerably larger than the North DeVons, 
Th(‘y are usually of a darker red; some of them are brown, and even 
yellow, and a few are brindled; but they are principally distinguished by 
their white faces, throats, and bellies. In a few the white extends to. the 
shoulders. 'Die old ITerefords were brown or red-brown with .n.ot a 
of white about them. It is only within the last fifty or sixty years that it 
has been the fashion to breed for white faces. Whatever may be thought; 
of the change of colour, the present breed is certainly far superior to the 
old one. "Ilie hide is considerably thicker tlian that of the Devpn, ani^ 
the beasts are more hardy. Compared with the Devons, they are shorter 
in the leg, and also in the carcass; higher, and broader, and heavier in the 
(!hinc; rounder and wider across the hips, and better covered with fat; the’ 
.thigh fuller and more muscular, and ih6 shoulders larger and coarser. The 
cut in the following piige, is the portrait of air ox belonging to the Duke 
of Bedford. ' • 

Mr. Marshall gives the fol^ wing account of them: it is tolerably correct, 
but dof‘s not sufliciently distih^ish them from their kindred breed, ‘ The 
eountenance pleasant, cheerful, open; the forehead broad; eye full and 
lively; 'lioriis bright, taper, and spreading; head small; chap lean; neck* 
long and tapering; chest doej>; 'bosotti oroad, and projecting forward; 
shniilder-hone thin, flat, no way protuK'erant in bone (?), but full and 
mellow in flesh; chest full; loin broad; hips standing wide, and level'; 
with the chine; (piartiTs long, and wide at the neck; rump even with th^, 
Irvcl of the hack, and not drooping, nor standing high and sharp above 
tlic (juartiM-s; tail slender and neatly haired; barrel round and roomy; the. 
carcass ihnnighout dee}) and well spread; ribs broad, standing flat and. 
close on tin' outer surface, forming a smooth, oven barre^ the hiiidmosV 
large and full of length; round hone small, snug, and not promineii4 
thigh clean, and regularly tapering; legs upright and short; bone below' 
the knee and liock small; feet of middle size; flank large; flesh every 
wlicre mellow, soft, and yiidding pleasantly to the touch, .especially on the' 
chinC;, (he slujidder, and the ribs; hide mellow, supple, of a middle thick- 
n(‘ss, and loose on the neck and buckle; coat neatly haired, bright and 
silky; (’olour, a inidille red, witli a bald face characteristic of the truei^ 
Hcrefordsliire breed/ . 

'riiey fallen to a mucli greater weight than the Devons, and run front 
fifty to ^f^v^'nty score. A tolerable cow will average from thirty-five to 
lifiy scona A cow Iielonging to the Duke of Bedford weiglKnl more thaU' 
si'vtmi}' score; and an ox i>elouging to Mr. Wesicar exceeded one hundred 
and ten si^ore. 'Dicy an* not now mucli used for liusbandry, though 
their form adapts them for the heavitu' work*; and they have all the hoiiesty 
and docility of the l>t^>on ox, and greater slrengtli, if not his activity., 
The. Hen fordshi^t^ ox taitmis speedily at a very early age, and it is there- 
fore more advantageous to the farmer, and perhaps to the country, that he; 
sliould go to market at three ) ears old, than he kept longer lobe employed 
as a beast of draught. We arc indebted to Mr, A. Knight, of Downton 
(Castle, for souiii valuahh ohservalhms on this and other subjects connected 
with the lierefordshire cattle, and breeding iti general, of which we shall 
avail ourselves in the projM^r jilace. : 

T!i( y are far worse milkers than the Devons. This is so generally 
acknowledged, that while there are many dairies of Devon cows in various. 
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parts of. the country, (none of which, however, arc very profitable to their 
iCfwners^) a dairy of Hercfords is rarely to be found. 

, To compensate for this, they arc even more kindly feeders than the 
TJ^eybiis, and will live and grow fat where a Devon would scarcely live. 
;,Their beef may be objected to by some as being occasionally a little too 
»&gein the bone, and the forequarters being coarsij and heavy; but the 
iheat of the best pieces is often very fine-grained and beautifully marbled. 

: There are few cattle more prized in the market than the genuine Ilercfords. 

The Devons and the Hcrefords are both excellent breeds, and the pre- 
judices* of* the De,Vonshirc and Herefordshire farmers for their peculiar 
breed being set aside, a cross of the one will often materially improve 
the other. The Devon will acquire bulk and hardibood, and the Hereford a 
i^fier form' and activity. Tite Hei^qrd bull, and the West Highland or 
rjKyloe cow«, have been tried, but they did not feed so rapidly, nor weigh 
'BO fellas the Hereford, and they had the defect of being extremely pug- 
nacious. 

Mr. Gulley, although an excellefet judge pf cattle, formed a very eiro- 
heous opinion of the Herefords when he pronounced them to be nothing 
but a mixture of the Welsli with a bastard race oPlong-horns. They are 
evidently an aboriginal breed, and descended from the same stock as the 
Devons. If it were not for the wdiite face, ^nd somewhat larger head and 
thicker neck, it .would not at^all times be easy to distinguish between a 
• heavy Devqn and a light Her^M^ Their white faces may probably be 
traced to a cross with their not'j^^nt relations, the Montgomeries. 



The Hereford cow is apparently a very inferior animal. Not only is she 
ho milker, but even her form has been sacrificed by the breeder. Here- 
ifordshire is more a rearing than a feeding county, and tlicrefore the farmer 
looks mostly to the shape and value of his young stock; and in the choice 
of his cow,' he does not value her or select her, or breed from her accord- 
ing to her milking qualities, or lhe*price which the. grazier would give for 
her, but in proportion as she possesses that general form which experience 
his taught him will render her likely to ])roduce a good ox. Hence 
the Hereford cow is comparatively small and delicate, and some would 
call her ill-made. She is very light-fleshed when in common condition, 
and beyond that, while she is breeding, she is not sullered to proceed; 
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but wlion slio is acluiilly put up for fattening, she spreads out, and 
arcuriiulatos fat at a most extraordinary rate. Our cut gives us* the por^ 
trait of a beautiful cow, once belonging to the Earl of Egremont. 

The breeder has been taught by experience, that when the cow, althmigli. 
slie should be somewhat roomy ^ is too large and masculine, the ox will be- 
brawny and coarse, and perhaps a little sluggish at work, and eVi^, SQine* 
what unkind and slow in the process of fattening, and these are objectioi^, 
’which, most of all, he would be unwilling to have justly made. . The 
Herefordshire cow is therefore somewhat undersized; ‘and it not unfre-, 
iiuently happens that she produces a bull-calf that grows to three 
lier own weight. 



[7 'Ac Herefordshire Cow] 

Kindly as the Hereford ox fattens, very -few are grazed in their naiive. 
country: even the beasts which the home.; ebnsumptioh requires arej^rin- 
ci pally heifers and old cows. The oxen are sold at five nnd ;i?ix years old 
in tolerable condition, at the Michaelmas fair in; Hereford, to the graziers 
of Buckinghamshire and the neighbouring counties, by whom th^y .are 
principally preferred for the London market. 

The fertility of the soil in "Herefordshire has been very much overrated. 
'The traveller, and the superficial observer, have been misled by tl|e 
liixnriAnt woods and rich alluvial soil upon the banks of its riversl* The 
pasture-grounds are generally poor, and the herbage is not nutritious,, 
and therefore the farmer naturally confines his chief attention to his rear- 
ing-stock. 'File Dairy has been comparatively neglected; for experience 
has proved that the breeding qualities of a cow are materially lessened^ 
and even her form is deteriorated, by her being inclined to give a large 
quantity of milk. 

A very interesting trial was made in the winter of 1828-29, between the 
Ilerefords and the improved short-horned breeds of cattle, in the ordinary 
inode of feeding, without forcing by artificial food of any description, add; 
the result seemed to be much to the advantage of the Herefords, consi- 
dering their original Aveight, and the quantity of food consumed. It must, 
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fci0weVef, be confessed that it is not sufficient to enable us to decide upon 
Ihe relative merits of the two rival breeds of large cattle, nor are we yet 
finite prepared for the inquiry; but we insert it as an experiment that was 
fairly conducted, to which the advocates of the Herefordshire cattle often 
and which they will naturally expect to be placed upon record. 

Three Herefords and three short-horns were selected: tliey were put to- 
gether in a straw-yard on the 20th of December, 1827, and were fed in 
'3ie opea yard; at the rate of one bushel of turnips per beast per day, 
;j¥ilh' straw only, until May 2d, 1828, when their weights were taken, 
^.ahd jthey were sent to grass. 


’ Cwts- qrs. Iba. 

No. 1. Hereford 8 3 0 

2. • “ ‘ 7 3 0 

3. “ 7 0 O' 


Cwts. qrs. Ibp. 

No. 1. Short-horn 9 2 0 

2 . “ 8 2 0 

3. “ ‘ 9 0 0 


On the 3d of November they were taken from grass, and put into the 
stall, when their weight was as follows: — 


Cwls. qrs. lbs. 

No. 1. Hereford 11 3 O" 

2 . “ 10 2 0 

3. “ 10 3 0 


Cwts.’qrs. lbs. 

No. 1. Short-horn 12 3 14 

2 . “ 12 2 0 

3. “ 12 3 0 


.From that time to the 25th of March, 1829, they consumed the following 
quantities of Swedish turnips and hay:; — 


The Herefords 
The shoi*t-horns 

They then weighed — 

No. 1. Hereford 13 0 14 

2. “ -.12 0 0 

3 , ■ “ 12 0 0 

being an increase of weight in fa 
and in favour of the Short-horns 


Turniiw. lbs. 

Hay. lbs. 


46,655 

5065 



59,430 

6779 



No, 1. Short-horn 

1 14 

2 

0 

2. “ 

14 

3 

14 

3. 

14 

2 

14 

of the Herefords of 

13 

2 

14 

... 

17 

2 

0 


and making a difference in favour of the Short-horns of 


3 3 14 


but then the Short-horns had consumed 12,7751bg. more of turnips, and 
IJlilbs. more of hay. 

^^hen they w^rg all sold together at Smitbfield on the 30lh of March, 
the heavier short-horns fetched 97/., and the lighter Herefords 96/., being 
air overplus of only 1/, to pay for the enormous difference in the food con- 
sumed, and the greater price given on account of the heavier weight of the 
short4iorns at the commencement of the experiment.* Another Hereford 
and a short-horn; were also tried together at the same time; but they did 
hot undergo the skme process, nor was so regular an account kept of their 
progress. ‘The Hereford increased in weight 3 cwt. 3 qrs., and the short- 
horn 4 dwt. 1 qr. 


* The Michaplmaa cattle fair at Hereford is not exceeded by any show of beasts in 
good condition in the kingdom. 7'hey are usually sold to the graziers in the neighbour- 
hood'of the metropolis, by whom they arc prepared for the Srnithfitdd market. 

* There is an entry in an account book kept by William Towm, in the neighbourhood of 
Her^rd, in the.year 1694, of the price of fat oxen at lliat period. 

‘25th August, 1694: — sold the nine oxen at 52/. ; the money to be paid into the 
Exchequer within a month.’ The price of oxen is, at least, six times as great now’. 
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GLOUCESTER. 

Tuts county is taken next, because, borderingr on Hereford, many of the 
cattle of that county are found here. Throughout the whole pf Gloucester-, 
sliire the Ilcrefords are preferred for working and for fatteningk . They 
are less active than the Devons, but far more sonhaft the GiOHpi^tei^. 
•They consume less food, when at work, and very far less when fattekiihg; 
but the Glouccsters are superior to the Herefbrds for the paif.^v 
of every kind, liowever, prevail in the dairy farms in this count)^; as la 
every other district. 

Of the old breed of the Gloucesters it is now difficult to speak, for 
arc nearly extinct. They, were evidently of Welsh origin, ipingled*witlr 
the Hereford, and sometimes with the cattle farther inland. They were Jhe. 
Glamorgan chiefly, but upon a larger Scale, and of a different colopr. The 
( Tlarn organs are hlaftk,.- or. inclining to brown; the old Gloucesters. were 
eitlier red or brown. The horns were *of a middle length, whU^ and 
tipped with black; the bones small, and the carcass light, scarcely 
averaging more than twelve score per quarter. The bag was thin yet 
large, and the milk abundant and long continued. ' The characteristic 
mark was said to be a streak of white generally along the back, and alwayis 
at the root of the tail. * . 

'Many years ago the farmers began to cft>ss them with the long-horns, 
and principally those from North Wilts. ...ThenCe arose considerable 
increase of size, with more tendency to fatten, and* richer and not much 
less abundant milk. 'I'his breed is principally found in the hilly dis- 
trict of (floucester, about the Cots wolds. Some farmers, indeed, have 
crossed so frequently with the long-horn, that little of the old Gloucester 
remains, and not a few use the long-horns alone. The prevailing' breed', 
however, about the hills, and particularly among the small farmers, is the 
Gloucester and the Wiltshire combined. Some Suffolk duns are scattered 
ill a few places; some pure Devons, Durhams and Leicesters are found, 
but chiefly a mixture from 'among thm all, the Gloucesters and the North 
Wills })reponderating, while each farmer breeds’ and chooses according to 
his pleasure or caprice. 

In the hilly part of the county cattlp are an inferior object of considera? 
tion; there is little peculiar in the management of them; and even that little 
does not deserve eommeiidation. The principal purpose for which . theyiire 
ijerc kept is to pasture on those spots which are , unsound for sheep. A 
great proportion of many of the farms in this poor district can oidy^be 
made profl table by turning young stock upon them; which, however, are 
never thoroughly flittened there, but the young stock, and the cows, and^ 
even the sheep, are sold to graziers from the neighbouring districts, barely 
in tolerable store condition. The early-dropped calves are chosen for rear-' 
ing; the others might not have sufficient strength to endure the winter, 
and are speedily got rid of. 

The calves that are to be reared continue two or three days with the 
mother, sucking as they like, and taking the milk that is good fpr pothing . 
else. They are then fed with skim-milk a little warmed, being first taught 
with the finger; hut they soon drink eagerly out of the pail. Linseed tea . 
is after a little while mixed with the milk; afterwards the milkis laid aside, 
and oat or barley meal is stirred in with the tea; and so they are gradually 
brought to solid food, and weaned. 

When the grass begins to fail in November, they are fed in the field, 
where there is some tolerable shelter for them; and the yearlings are 
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field, and fed with straw instead of hay. The pasture allotted to 
i» generally old and good, but siudi as had b(^en previously eaten 
TOre by the cows. Worse than all, during the early part of the winter the 
teiifch cows have nothing but straw allowed them. It is the custom in 
of the country not to take much care of the two-year-olds until 
tohristmas is past. The heifers usually calve in April or May, and are 
t^ken itilo the dairy, and the steers then go to work after Christmas, w hen 
hay,^bntjnot of the best quality, is allowed them. 

This: ijystera of starvation, partly induced by the nature of the soil, 
(sufficient fodder riot teing produced for the proper nutriment of the stock,) 
and partly attribulable to an absurd mode of treatment derived from their 
foref|thers, has- a,.tendency to cripple ,tlie improvement of live sto(*k. 
T]^6 .Jsafyes w3l not attain their full growth, and the cows will not yield 
sufficient milk for suckling or for the pail while this system is pursued. 
There is room for much improvement here, as well as in many other 
districts of die kingdom in the management of live stock. 

In \\\Q lower or %alc part of die ipounty, where catde are kept principally 
Tor the dairy, arid not to feed on Che unsound and rotting ground, a more 
liberal and a'^ore profitable system of management is adopted. 

In die Val^ of Berkeley, as the long and rich tract of land is called 
that reabhes *3poin the Cotswolds to the Severn, the cows are, as in the 
hilly ^district, of various sorts And kinds. In all of them, however, traces 
of the old Gloucester ai;p yisijble, and carefully preserved. The cross 
depends upon the fan, 9 y :qf tfe:^8toyman. Some have mingled the Alder- 
ney, with the; Gloucester, • a!id>ffiey have both increased the quantity and 
the richness of.thfe milk; others have mixed the and the Gloucester, 
and they have a fair supply of excellent milk; wj^le some, have introduced 
the. Yorkshire, whereby they have certainly added to the quantity, although 
perhaps aiitile deteriorated the quality of the .milk: but the majority, and 
still more judiciously have mingled all lliese together, and they have 
materially improved both the quaftlitj^, and thq. quality. There are no 
<Herefoi^ds for the pail; a few Devons,' wmq.Suffolks, some JNorth Wilts, 
and ihe rest Gloucesters,.vwilh various crosses. 

A crosst%Jtween the Gloucester and the Hereford has been attempted 
with considerable success. Tfi^y yield from four to six gallons of good 
.milk every day. It is difficult to account for the fact that, while in 
grazing counties the large and small farmers agree in selecting a ‘certain 
breed, and adhere to that selection, almost every dairy district is charac- 
j.#tized by a motley asselhblage of all sorts and kinds of cattle. We shall 
«fien have occasion to allude to this. 

This is a colebfated dairy country. From the Vale of Berkeley is pro- 
duced a great part of the cheese, which is known in every part of the 
^ingdom under the names of the single and double Gloucester. 

^ A slight sketch of the peculiar management of this district must now 
cbe g ivem^n rc^t^der our work perfect; hut for a more detailed account, the 
reader is referrei^^to. the Twenty -first Number of the fariner'’s Series, in 
which the bkaAl management both of the Gloucestershire hill and vale 
'forms isrfully described. . 

• The calves remain with the mothers about a week. They are then fed 
with ski m-m ilk, V first, by means of the feeder’s lingers ii.troduced into 
the mouth, und which being supplied with milk, are sucked by the calves; 
but they soon drink of themselves. Linseed tea is, after a little while, 
mixed with the milk; and soon after that the milk is quite withdrawn, and 
oat or barley meal stirred with the linseed, until the calf is able to eai hay 
or oats. About the middle of May they are turned out to good grass, and 
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so flicy ;ire kept until the grass is ready for them, on the earliest and beet 
of winch they arc turned. From among the early ones, or those droppe^ 
before March, a selection is made to ke(*p up the dairy, and those from the 
best iTiilkers are uniformly chosen. 'Fhe farmer is right hofe; for every, 
quality, both good and bad, is more decidedly hereditary thari' menyj^e 
supposed, or are willing to allow. Some of the heifers that are 'V^Cipiioed 
d)efore March drop their calves when two years and a quarteir old, 
m them are taken into the dairy at three years’ old. 

The land here is rich and productive, and fodder of every kind is abun- 
dant. The cattle are much better kept than in the hill country, an3 they 
pay their proprietors well for the additional trouble and expense. The 
richest even of these fertile pastures, are set apart for the milch cows; Audi 
in order that their appetite may not pall, they arc frequently moved ffOxil’ 
pasture to pasture. This a method of rendering them productive of which 
the majority of farmers are not aware. At the same .time the farm is as 
much understocked, as a hill-fatm" is too frequently overstocked; at least 
there is plenty of good keep for’ every cow. 

It has been foynd that land, which has been lately and much manured, 
is not so good for the cow^., The milk may 'be more abundtmt, but .not 
so rich. l)r. Rudge, in his Survey of Gloucestershire, says, that there wCre 
two grounds adjoining each other alternately used for the pasture of cows. 
While they were on one, excellent cheese was made; but when they were 
on the other, the cheese was rank, heaving^ and hollow, and unfit for the 
market. The latter had been lately with manure; and the 

dairy woman remarked that, if the farmer coftjlhnted to enrich his land with 
dung, slie must give up urging cheese. 

The cows are early mbVed from the pasture-ground into the after ^ass. 
Experience has taught the farmer tliiit few things are more conducive to 
the general health of the animal, as well as the abundant supply of milk, 
tlian the first flush of grass in the spring, or after mowing. 

As the winter comes on,* they are ^oved into the driest and best-shel- 
tered situations. It would b6 ^dvant^ous if there was some shed for 
them to retreat to as a protection from the extreme. cold; and they should 
have plenty of good hay allowed them once or twice in the day, bcwe they 
hiivi* calved, and several times in the dap afterwards. In some cases, 
huwever, although not by the generality of farmers, the system of false^ 
eeonomy prevalent in the hilly district is adopted here, and the cows in 
calf, and the young and store beasts, are half-starved during the winter. 
'Fliere is no part of dairy and cattle management which more demands re- 
formation than this, 

Th(* principal product of the Vale of Berlceley is its cheese. It has 
a peculiar flavour, and is deseiyedly esteemed. It is not quite clear, 
to what peculiar circumstance the excellence of tire Gloucester cheese is 
to be attributed; for several things, probably, combine to produce the 
effect, • ^ 

'Fhc breed of the cow has little or nothing to do with it.' 'We have sta- 
led that almost every variety of breed is found here, and the milk Of all is 
mingled together. The cows are taken belter care of. The past4lO is 
good, and It is old, and is composed ol the natural grasses of the country, 
wdiicli are grown here with little admixture of foreign or artificial ones. 
The fields, aiiotlier circumstance not sufficiently appreciated, are nfear to, 
and surround as much as possible the farm-houses, so that the milk is but. 
little agitated, or the coniponent parts of it separated before it is curdled 
by the rennet. By this’ means, too, the milk may be set, Before it is 
cooled below the proper temperature. 
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'Every dairymaid knows well that the milk should be warm when it is 
get. She has rarely any thermometer to guide her. She needs it not, for 
slie can tell with the accuracy of the best thermometer wliether the tem- 
perature is above or below 85°. When it is received from the cow, and 
it is cooled in the pail, it is more than 90°. It should be set when 
it has cooled to 85°, and that, if possible without the addition of any milk 
artificially heated to bring it to the proper standard. The colouring mat 
te,r and the* rennet are then added, and particular care is taken that the ren- 
neVis old, yet free from unpleasant smell.* The tub is now covered until 
formed. 

V The proceiM of cutting and breaking the curd follows next; and when it 
is eufiicieiitly broken it is put into the vats, and pressed well down. The 
vat^ are, fiHea ks closely as possible—^lhe cheese-clotK plaped over all, and 
a little hot water is poured oyer the cloth, to harden the outside of the 
cheese; the curd iss j^en turned out into the , doth, and this being carefully 
folded round it, the* cliecseis returned oric^'inore into the vat. All the vats 
which are to be filled are placed One upon anothd, and all subjected to the 
action cd* the press. Here they remain fpur-ahd-twenty hours: the vats of 
the next aiibd being pjaccd'underneath, .and;4hose tlte preceding meal 
raised a *ti^,^ and dry cloths occasionally applied. 

Ill many dairies there is a second breaking, of the curd, which, after hav- 
ing been reduced as j^niall as possible, is scalded with a mixture of water 
and whey. This sicond ahd more perfect breaking down of the curd has 
been itfiagined to,l?e the giMdi^ause of the soft uniform substance of the 
cheese when it* is fully made’!' The practice, however, is getting some- 
what into disuse; for it is very, reasonably purged that this scalding and 
washing must extract a p<j,rtion p| the oleaghiS^* part of the cheese; there- 
fore a great dejd more cafe js taken in sufficiently reducing it with tlie knife 
rapidl^! worked about die tub before the curd is put into* the vat. The old 
^farmers, however, ye*t maintain, that the whole art of making Gloucester 
cheese depends on this ‘scaldinj|' ^ that the fatty matter of the milk 
and Surd is thus dispo^dto deVj^dpeitself, and to be brought so far out, as 
to form afterwards, th^ uniform rich 'suhsUince for which the Gloucester 
cheese* is celebrated. • 

At the expiration of twenty^four hours the cheeses are well rubbed with 
salt. This is repeated daily, for tbj^e days, for the single, and four days 
for the double Gloucester^t the clotlis being now taken away, and the 
cheeses regularly returned to the press for four, or five, or six days, ac- 
cording to the state of the wCalher. They are then put upon the slielf, 
or * tack,* aijd turned twice in the day, for two or three days; and then 
placed in the cheese-room, where they are turned once in the day 

* Dr.Rudge says, that the rennet is sometimes made two months before it is wanted. 
To twelve g^lonsof water are usually added twelve pounds of common suit, and one 
potinAnff bay^alt. This is boiled until it will bear an egg. It is strained when cool, 
and tW^nty.|bii|Fjrish ‘ vcllsj or stomachs, and twelve lemons with the rinds on, but iiN 
cisions made h^tbem, and two ounces of cloves and cinnamon, are then put into the 
liquor. **: ' 

t The ‘Single Gloucester* is the skim-milk cheese, the ‘Double Gloucester,* or 
♦-best making* cheese is manufactured fromthe pure or unskimmed milk; altliongh it 
is not unusual in a lar^ dairy to set aside sufficient milk to afford cream and butter 
enough for tlie family, and afterwards to add it to the nc-ct day*s milking. 'I’licst.' are 
sometimes called ‘ Coward* cheeses; they are either thin, weighing about 1 bibs, ptjr 
cheese, or thick, averaging fiom 301bs. to 401bs. 

The, best ‘ Single Gloucester* is either the ‘ two-mcal-chcese,* made of equal por- 
tions of unskimmed and skimmed milk, or sometimes two* portions of skimmed milk, 
and one part of pure or ‘ coward* milk. The inferior cheese, acknowledged to be the 
skim-cheese, is what its name imports it to be; and the dairymaid usually skims it of- 
ten enough before she converts it into curd. 
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for n montli. I'lioy are then scraped clean, and painted red or brown, Or 
a mixture of both. After a few days the paint is rubbed off frbm the edges, 
and tlie cheese is continued to ])e turned once or twice every Week/ 

In some dairies the floor of the cheese-room is well rubbed with a variety 
of herbs, among whicli are elder-leaves, potato-stalks, mint, This is 

sup])()sed to answer the double purpose of giving the cheese a coat^ 
aVo preventing the ‘ mints’ or mites from getting into it. Others lidt 
only avoid this unclean practice, but wash the new-made cheeses with 
liot whey once a fortnight. This is said to give a firmer goat; at least, it 
gives a (‘leaner one. 

, Tliere is nothing very peculiar in all this process, except tl\e more than 
usually slight agitation oi the milk' before it is set with the rexine't, and the 
great care with regard to the degree of temperature. Something, perhaps, 
inay be attributed to a less degree of squeezing with the hand in bnus- 
ing the curd, when a great .the fatty matter of the cheese may be 

pu'ssed out, the knife being more used than the hapdin dividing it. 

'riie principal characteristics of the Gloucester cheese are its richness, 
and its smooth add oily texture instead of breaking when cut,, its re- 
taining fatly matter so perfeoRy in the operation of toasting. 

We have already related the manner in which cheese is made 

to resemble the double GloucBBter. , . • 

A little before Michaelmas the cheese is anbraitteS to the factor, who 
often adopts a very summary way of examiaini|^,it.^ He treads upon each 
cliecse, and those which yield to the tread lioconderflns as ‘heaved’ or 
‘ ] loved,’ and are kept for home, or, at least, for country consumption. 
Many causes have been l|feigned for tips ‘heaving.’ Some attribute it 
to tlie pasture. It is s^d to have been too luxuriant, or to have had too 
many early plants in it. ’ The dairymaid* always stoutly maintains^ thisi 
Others, with more justice, say that it is the fault of the maker: — the curd 
was produced too quickly, either by making the milk too'hot, or adding too 
much rennet, or by removing the chees^'too SOon tO a close and hot Vobm* 
The cheese-rooms are generally far tod hot, and probably encourage 
fermentation in the new-made cheese. They should be as cool and aity 
as possible. Some farmers prefer a stOne j^or for it, and with reason* 
'J'he chief cause, however, is to be soflght for. in the first making. 

As may be supposed, the grazing' bf cattle is comparatively neglected 
in this dairy district. Some of the farmers, however,^ buy in smajtt Welsh 
beasts, principally heifers, ‘ hurries,’ and tuirU them on the rou^ in Au- 
gust. They remain there until the following springy* b^^ing occasionally 
.sup])li(.d witli hay, as the season may demand, and are then in good con- 
dition, and yield a fair remunerating price. 

In the neighbourhood of Gloucester, however, a considerable number 
of oxen, principally of the Hereford breed, are fattened. If in poor con- 
dition they are bought in the spring, and, after running on 'the summer 
pastures until winter, are finished oflT in the stall. A moss' unprofitable 
way is to buy them in forward condition in the autumn, and feed them on 
hay with oil-cakes. Some from the lower part of the country are sent to 
Bristol or Batli; but the greater part of them are destined for the Smithfield 
market. 
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cattle. 



^ The ^'ussex. Ox j 


SUSSEX. 

; Some. of the ahcieot Britons sought refuge from the attacks of their in- 
vaders, amid the f^tnesse^ of the Weald of Sussex. Thither tlic^y 
drove, or there they foundj some pC the nativeffelU^ of the country; ami, 
as in the nortli of , Devon, Jsmd, as will be.presently/'seen, in the mmiiitains 
of Wales, and the Highlands of Scotland, they anxiously preserved them 
free from all admixture, as relics of happier tirpes, and records of wiiat 

Britain once possessed. . 

The resemblance between Devon oxen is very gri'at. 

They unquestionably betray thesafete Lord 'Sheffield thoujrht tliat 

there were twe brceds’of Sussex catfteti one the larger and coarser, sctircely 
didfi^rent fmm the Hereford, except that they had no vvhitc about them, 
arid which were a mixture of the ^ Sussex with other breeds from the 
east and the West, arid which- having been fed on richer pasture, had ac- 
quired adarger growtli: the lighter breed bore about it unequivocal marks 
. of i|s being of the same coiritnbn stock as the Devon. 

One of .best descriptions that we have of the Sussex ox is given by 
that excellent- agricidWist Mr. Ellman, of Glyiide, to whom the eastern 
patt of that county is much indebted for the preservation of its native 
breed of cattle, and the great improvemeiit of the South-Down slu^ep. 
Best )eaks of the Sussex ox as having a small and well formed In^ad; ami 
so it has, compared with many other breeds, and even with die Hereford 
but evidently qourser than that of the Devon; the horns pushing forwards 
a little, and then turning upwards, thin, tapering and long — not so as to 
^uonlbund this breed with the long harm, and yet in some eases a little 
^i^%pproaehiiig to them. The eye is full, large, and mild in the ox; hut with 
#ome degree of unquietness in the co.w; The throat clean; and the neck, 
compared with either the long horns or the short ones, long and thin, yet 
evidently coarser than that of the Devon. 

At the shoulder is the main point of difference, and the principal defec^t 
in the Sussex cattle. There is more wideness and rouiidiiess on the 
withers — it . is a straighter line from the summit of the withers towards 
, the back — there is no projecting point of die shoulder when the aiiiinai is 
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looked at from boliind, bii! llip whole of the fore-quarter is tluckly 
covered with flesh, too much weiglit to the coarser and less profit- 

able parts.* This is certainly a defect, but it is counterbalanced by many 
admirable points. If lliere is more weight in front, the fore legs areneces- 
sardy wider apart, straighter and more perpendicular than in the Devon ; 
they are placed more under the body rather than seeming to be attached to 
the sides. The fore-arm is large and muscular, but the legs, although 
.coarser than those of the Devon, arc small and fine downwards, $nd par- 
ticularly below the fetlock. 'Fhe barrel is round and deep— the back 
straight — no rising spinal processes are to be seen, but rather a central 
depr(‘ssion; and the line of the back, if broken, is only ^^e so fi^a lump 
of fat rising between the hips. The belly and flank are ' Sijpacipus— there 
is room before for the heart and. lungs to prepare and cireni^te |he blood,^- 
and there is room behind, in the. capacious belly ,^‘for the ’full' deVef^ment 
of all the organs of digestion; yet the beast is well ribbed hotjle, space 
between the last rib and tfie Wp-bone is oftpn very ^all, there is no 
lianging heaviness of the ^eny'or flank. - The loins of the Sussex ox are 
wide; the hip-bone do^^iot rise high, ndr is itrag^djextelfially; ' bat it is 
large and spr<iia out, and the space between the hips |3 lyell filled up. 

The tail, whictf is finCuud thin, is Set OtU lower ihifli in tte Devon, yet 
the rump is n(‘arly as straight, for the deficiency is snpplied^^ a mass of 
flesh and fat swelling above. The hind quarters are cleanly made, and if 
the thighs appear to be straight without, thei% is plenty of fulness within.' 

'Hie Sussex ox holds an intermediate place between the Devon and the 
Hereford, with all the activity of the firs^^and the strength of the second, 
and the propensity to fatten, and the beautiful, fine grained flesh of boih. 
Experience has showmHiat it possesses as many of the good qualities of 
both as can be combined in one frame. The^ Devons and the Herefords 
are said by some to ’have been improved by one judicious cross with the 
other; but a cross with the Hereford often produces, in the Sussex a heavier 
animal, it is true, yet not fattening so profitably, or ’working so kindly. 
Some graziers, however, ihave vfi|WS‘ipgpniQusly explained this, by the dif- 
ferent parts on which the Herefwd and Sussex cattle usually carry their 
lat. The Hereford boars it upon the 'ribs and the sirloin ; the Sussex 
more on the'^flank and the inside. There may be some truth in this: yet 
it cannot be denied that the Hereford carry theirs in the best places; and ^ 
it is on this account that the pflae is so often adjudged to them at the 
cattle-shows, and particularly at Smithfield. When the Sussex has been 
crossed with the Devon a lighter breed has resulted, but not. gaining in 
activity, while it is materially deteriorated in its grazing properties. 

The Sussex ox is of a deep chestnut-red — some, however, prefer a 
blood-bay: much deviation from these colours generally indicates some 
slain in the breed. The black, or black and white, which is sometimes 
met with, generally indicates a cross from the Welsh. The white may 

♦ Mr. W. Pitt, the author of some of the Agricultural Surveys, pronounces this breed 
to be comparatively much inferior to a good selection from the Lancashire, Hereford, or 
Shropshire breeds; and he says, * I cannot help thinking them, on comparison with 
sonic other breeds, though a weighty, yet an uncouth and eoarse animal.’ On this the 
I’cv. A. Young vtry properly remarks, ‘There is no knowing what is meimt by such 
expressions as that Sussex oxen arp uncouth and coarse annnaJs. If it implies a o^rse 
and thick and x’ongh hide, or a hard and coarse.grained flesh, nothing was ever further 
removed from fact than sucli an assertion. Sussex oxen are as remarkable for the lino- 
ness of their hides as they art for the closeness and delicacy of their flesh. In his own 
Sf.iflTordshiro long-horns, thtre does not exist any shadow of comparison for feeding, 
grazing, or working. In qualify of flesh, thriving dispdsition, &c., both the Sussex and 
Devons exceed you, and Hereford leaves you far behind.’ — Survey of Sussex, 
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possibly remind us more of the orij^inal wild breed; a few of which, as we 
have remarked, remain at Chillingham, and which we shall also trace in 
Other parts. It would be satisfactory if we could disco\ier the origin of 
these red breeds, for we suspect they were not always so. Mr. Davis, of 
Glyiide, once had a black ox, with a white face, from a red cow by a red 
hull. A few approach to a yellow^ colour, but they are weakly and apt to 
scour. 

The hide of the true Sussex is soft and mellow; a coarse, harsh, thick 
hide is supposed to denote here, as in every other district, an ill-bred, or an 
unthrifty beast. The coat is short and sleek. There is seldom found on 
the 55ufisex ox ^t profusion of soft and wavy, and, occasionally, long hair, 
which, although It may have an appearance of roughness, is consistent with 
« mellow and yielding hide, and one of the truest indications of more than 
usual propensity to fatten. 

In ofdejr fairly to estimate the working properties of the Sussex ox, tin* 
two bree^ of Vv Inch .Lord Sheffield has must not be forgotten; and 

the cpnftiundipg of them has given rise to ‘■muoii,^of the confusion and con- 
tradiction which exist in'the accounts of several ^Jiters.: 

* The [Proportion of the labour performed by oXen fe diffwint in different 
parts of the" county. About the South Downs, oxen are much employed 
but not petliaps, in an equal degree to horses. In the weald of Sussex, 
they .have the great^^'sharq^of the labour; and on a farm of about 100 
acres there is usually a'hoi^e and an ox team~on a larger farm there are 
mdre oxen. Many farins of 150 or 200 acres have from ten to twelve 
''Working oten. These have giliss and straw until they begin to work, and 
cut hay is mixed with tkeir sMV. 

The coarser breed is always sl6w, and soon after six years old it can 
scarcely be worked 4 |t all with advantage, The lighter breed, tlie true 
Sussex of many a century, will step out as light and as fast, and will do 
almost as much work as any horse, and stand as many or more dead pulls. 
Some, teams have 'been knowfi to tmvcl; fifteen miles a day, with licavy 
loads for several successive weeks^ ^d'Wiiho^t the slightest distress. 

Of the speed which some of them 4>o^ess*proof was given when a Sussex 
ox ran four miles against lime over theiewes race-course, and acepmplished 
the distance in sixteen minutes. Formerly, as many as four pairs of oxen 
were Hot unfrequently seen attached to a^ single plough or waggon, and they 
certainly used to puli well together; but-^iey who understand the power and 
the honesty of these animals rarely attach more than two pairs. Some of 
them haveJbeen worked, and particularly by Lord Sheffield, harnessed in 
every respect like hors^i and they answered as truly’ and as easily to the rein. 

• Some have used spayiyd heifers both for the plough and for draught with 
manifest advantage. Many farmers keep their oxen as long as they continue 
to do their work well, and sometimes until they are twelve years old, and 
they maintain that the beasts will, then falleri quite as well as at an earlier 
age. Lord Sheffield fattened two of more than twelve years, to the great 
weight of 210 stones. Experience, however, does not confirm this as a 
general rule. An^old ox takes longer to fatten than a younger one; and after 
all there is generally a patchiness and unevenness about him, which do not 
ple.ase the eye, or answer in the market. Other farmers work them during 
a 'much shorter period;" and they believe that if they have ten oxen or 
heifers at work on their farm, the most profitable plan is to sell off five or 
six every year, and break in an equal number to succeed them. The beasts 
will thus be broken in at three years old — worked until five or six, and 
then fattened, and if they do not always grow to so large a size, they im- 
prove more rapidly and profitably. 
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Altlioiigh it is yet an undecided point at what age an ox that has been' 
Worked will fatten most s[)cedily and kindly, it cannot be denied, that he 
never is in so good condition for work, and never so healthy, or so little 
troublesome as at six years’ old. So far as their work is concerned, we 
should prefer a nine or ten-year-old ox, to any four, or five-year*old one, 
M'he youngsters are often a great plague to their owners, not only In the 
breaking in, and especially if, as upon this plan, five or six are to be! 
added to the team every year; but like the young horse, they are too fre- 
quently ailing— they are injured by their work, or the diseases to which 
llicy would otherwise be subject are increased by their wprk. . 

The general practice of the county, undoubtedly, 4s tqf turn the oxen off 
at six, and slaughter them at seven; but we are inclined to doubt the pw;; 
priely of it. The system of recruiting the team so frequently haiS many 
inconveniences. Mr. Young tells us that Lord Egrenioiit. had a pair of 
Sussex oxen in the eleventh year of their ^e, which for fleVen years had 
done as much ploughing as two hohses in the counjgr; and' 

ilieii, with half a siinin^-s grass after haying been taken 'from the 'collar, 
and an autunpilAs rO!«cri|^they were, without other fo6d, sent to SmilMeld, 
and sold for ^hty’ guineas. 

The oxen are usually drafted from the team when the ipiing-so wing is 
over; they arc then turned into the lower or n)iarsb,iand, in the proportion 
of one ox to an acre, if the land is toleriajSy good, and are there pre- 
pared for the winter stall-feeding. Sheep am ges^lly mingled with .the 
oxen. In the level of .Pevensey, wherc^diere Pte^ty of and^e, 

grass is abundant, there are many cgtdef al^^ongh sheep even 
increasing; but at Winchelsea and Rye, tiiere are most sKeep^ and only- 
one bullock to every f%lr acres, in order to,|;cep th^pasture even,* After 
the hay is cut and Carried, the -pastures are ususmy occupied by cattle 
and sheep; but the reservation of rouen for the pinching part of the 
spring when all artificial provender f^s, or before the young clover and 
other grasses have begun;.to shbp^Vl^j^mp^a^yely unknown. 

Stall-feeding is very niuch.pr^]^^'in Sussex, and Lord Egremont 
used to have his milch cows tifed up during the greater part of ithe- year. 
He maintained, that one-third ofrilie food, was saved— that the’eows 
were fed with a fourth part of ; the usuah trouble--4hat more dung waa 
made — and that there was no pojjching the gxouqd. . 

The oxen are gradually accustomed to their \staHs; they are at firat 
brought in only at night; but, as the winter approaches, they are con- 
stantly tied up. Comparing icven the System of yard-feeding with the 
fattening in stalls, Mr. Ellman, of Glynde (a skilfpi as weU as. zealous agri- 
culturist, and whose opinion is of weight in cases like these,) found that nine 
oxen, fed loose in the yard, consumed, iii destroying as well as eating, as 
much as twelve oxen that were tied.up. Many graziers, however, and 
particularly in the midland districts, maintain that an ox loose in the yard 
will fatten quicker than one that is tied up. 

The average weight of the Sussex cattle when brought to Smithfield is 
about 120 stones; but they have been slaughtered as high as 216 stones. 
One belonging to Mr. Ellman, weighing 214 stones, measured frqm^ the 
crown of the head to the rump, 9 feet 6 inches. The girth before the 
shoulder was 9 feet 5 inches; behind the shoulder, 9 feet; couhd the 
middle, 10 I’eet; round the flank, 9 feet; and from the nostril, to the tip of. 
of the tail, was a distance of 14 feet 8 inches. 

Mr. Edsaw, of Fettleworth, who was partial to large cattle, has had 
them 6 feet high beliind, and 5^ feet before, andlOJ feet girth over the 
heart. Two of them weighed 216 stones each. 
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The Sussex cow, like the Hereford one, is very inferior to the ox; she 
seems to be almost another kind of animal. The breeder has endeavoured, 
birt with comparatively little success, to give to the heifer the same points 
that the ox possesses. 



cow.^ 

The Bev. A.' Young thus j^scribes what the Stissex cow ought to be, 
^nd som'e tiaay be to ri^emble the portrait;-^* TL'he true cow has a 
' deep re^^^olour, tbid'liair fine, and the skin meBow, thin and soft; a small 
head, ^ iiue horn^dw clean a^d tij^l^Arent, which should run out hori- 
2ontadly, :and afterwards tti^n up tips; the neck very thin and clean 

made; a small leg; a straight top springing 
ribs; , thick chine; loin, hips, and rump’ Wide; shoulder flat~hut the pro- 
jection of the point of the shoulder is not liked, as the cattle subject to this 
defect , a, re usually coarse; *the^ le)gs should.be rather short; carcass large; the 
tail/sHould be level with the ruiiip; a ridged back-bone, thin and hollow 
chines, are great defects in this breed.’ 

^ Susscix cow does not answer for the dairy. Although her milk is 

of very^Qod quality, it is so inferior iii quantity to that of the Holderness or 
. the SuBblk, that she is'little regarded for the making of butter or cheese. 
Almost every mongrel breed finds its way into the dairy in preference to 
her. A cross, however, has been attempted, and with some success, be- 
tween the Sussex and the, Suffolk, retaining to a very fair degree the fiit- 
teniiing properties of the one, and the disposition of the other to give a 
considerable quantity of good milk. 

Old Herbert eays, that ‘ while the Sussex oxen carry too much weight 
on their coars’er pa^ts, the heifers and cows are belter made and carry much 
of.their weight on their backs;’ and he affirms that ‘ they are sure breeders, 
good at the pail, and hAhdsome.’ The cow is lighter before, but she is 
deficient in other points; and as to her being good at the pail, the fact that 
so few of them are kept as dairy cows, even in Sussex, is a sufficient proof 
, that they are not so. 

There ate some exceptions, however, to this. Lord Hampden, of 
Glynde, had a cow which, in the height of the season, yielded ten pounds 
of butler and twelve pounds of cheese every week, and yet her quantity of 
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milk rarely exceeded 5 gallons per day. The next year the same cow 
t^ave 0] ll)s. of butter per week for several weeks, and then for the rest of 
tlie rtUiiiiner Ribs,, or 11)^., per week: and until tlic hard frost set in, 
7ll)s., — and libs, per w(‘ek diiriiijr the fiost. Yet as a proof of the quality 
of the milk, she at no time f!;h\c more than five jrallons in the day. Mr. 
Youn^^ adds to this, that ‘ four or five years before, the same person had 
a line black Sussex cow from Lord Gage, which also gave, in the height 
of the season; five gallons per day, but no more than 51bs. of butter were 
ev(‘r made from it,’ This is accounted for in a singular way; for there is 
a common opirxion (a prejudice, we should be disposed to ca^ it)* in the 
cast of Sussex, that ‘the milk of a black cow never gasses so much butter 
as that of a red oUe,’ , - ‘ 

It must be confessed that there js one great fault about t)ie,"^ssex cowi^ 
seemingly inconsistent witli their, propensity to fatten,^, and whieJt cannot 
be remedied*. ' Their ia^ iHjquifet Jeitoper: amji 

they are oftep. restlei|a..^^®issatisfied, ^ifrowfing about Jih^ifdge-rows^ 
and endeavouring to^roik pasture, and especially if th^y ,are fro«l 
the farm on wKich.^®y were bied, 

'Lhey are principadly Jcgpt as breeders, all the made of them 

at the same time al dairy chws of whi(^^cumst^ea ,)!jrm'admiV . And 
it cannot be denied that^ey are genciiJ^'i-in Mr condifioni even while 
the) arc milking; and that ho beasts, excejpt their^indred, the Devohs and. 
the Herefords, will thrive so speedily after they^are difled. The secretion 
of milk being stopped, the Sussex cow, will fatten even quicker than .thq 
ox. It mitst, however, be aeknotud^dged that the Sussex cdw$ are 
feet, even as breeders; and that, unless a great deal of careis taken thaHhe; 
cow shall notbe iu too good condition at ftie time^f calving, she is subje.^^ 
to puerperal fever, or ‘ dropping;’ while many a^^ddf is lost from the ^ too ^ 
stimulating quality of her milk^ , ' ' 

Next to the cross ^vith the Su^olk for the iifiprovement of the milk 
that with the Jersey, Qjp^Ffenoh‘0oW';,httt there can scarcely be said to be 
a decided breed for the dairy in, any pirt of Sussex* 

Nearly all the calves are feaii^d-T-the males for work, and the females 
for breeding or early fattening. The following is a fair specimen of the 
breeding and grazing depaftment of ah ordinary East Sussex farm. A 
farm is selected, on whicb eight cows, on the average, are kept; then it is" 
supposed that there will generally be six calves, six yearlings, six two-’ 
year olds, four three-year-olds beginning to work, four fout^year-olds, four ' 
five vear, and four six-year olds. On some farms the calves are calculated 
as being, occasional losses excepted, equal to the number of edws, and thsf^ 
females an* quite sufficient to keep up the stock. The calves are general!^ 
ly cut at bcvca weeks old; they are permitted to suck for ten or thirteeu^ 
\veeks, and arc weaned by being shut up, and having a little grass, givm| 
to them until they have forgotten the dam, when they are turned out, 
ring the first winter they are fed with the best hay, and after that they haviP 
grass; and occasionally somestraw, until the second Christmas is''passed»^, 
when they are broken in for working. A good cow, after her own calf hs^^^ 
been weaned, Mill sueklc another, and sometimes even two others, for the' 
butcher. 

Mr. Young gives the following as Lord p]gremont’s cattle system fax' 
work: — ‘ 'J'hp calves arc dropped from December to the end of "JPehrua]y,^ 
^J^liey are weaned immediately, n*ever letting them suck at all; but the milk 
is given for three days as it comes from the cow. For weaning on skim-, 
milk they ougkt to fall about December, and then they should be kept warm 
by housing, and thus they will be equally forward with calves dropped late 
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in the spring that run with the cow. With tlie skiin-milk some oatmeal it» 
given, but not until two months old, and then only because the number of 
caltes is too great for the quantity of milk. Water and oatmeal arc after- 
wards mixed with it. A heifer, howe\er, with her first calf is supposed 
to suckle it the whole season, in order to make h(^r a gtiod milker; but 
with the second calf she is treated like the rest. In ^Tay they are turned 
to grass. During the first winter they are fed upon rouen. The follow- 
ing sumfiner they are at grass; the second winter out at straw, of which 
they eat Very little, As they run out on short rough grass. They have* 
been tried on hay alone, but straw and grass do better. The Ibllowmg 
summer they are fed on grass, and are broken in at Christmas, being 
,three years old.- They are at first lightly worked; for the only object is 
to break them in, in order that their regular work may begin in the spring. 
T'rom thaV time their winter food is straw, with the addition of a ton and 
^half of cloyef hay, given between thq^ftnishing of straw and going to 
l^ss, and i!^''ofder to prepare them for^the’^sjh'ing sowing. They are 
forked about foft years and a half, and then fatteii^^’.^ 

When"' at straw in the ‘winter they work tliree in the week, and 
iNome of them every dak. Mr. Young adds a remark which may deser\e 
^consideration; , that Xiiron an ox will not bear Vard work and hard food, 
he shbpld bje put to fatten, and, probably, he w4l thrive as well as one 
would stand work and hardship better, fi^^he qualities of fattening 
bearing liard work, are" distinct. 

The bull is changed - every two years by the best breeders, from the 
the breeding in and in will mise the stock to degene- 

mte. 

The system of wodcht^ in cdlars instead of yokes was once very pre- 
valent in Sussex; but e^pbfience has not shown that it id decidedly supe- 
rior to the*igld method* W yoking them to^^ ploughs. 

^ * In sqme parts* of there' is a of black .cattle, said to iiave 

tbeen introduced by Btr. 'Marten jqf Tijrfd. ^rhey» are probably a cross of 
the Sussex cow with a South Waiel {full, and they retain a great deal of 
the shape form of the best bloOd of Sussex. , They are as heavy, and 
Work wellf but they are exceeding troublesome to b^-eak in. 

Of ftj^west of Sussex, little can be said with regard to any prevailing 
,1ireed. Mr. James Hack, who resides in the neighbourhootl of Chichester, 
amd to whom wfe are indebted for some excellent leraarks, fattens some 
jL)evons; but he prefers the Pembrokeshire black oxen, for the} are h(‘avier 
jfeish, more hardy, and can better endure every variation of temperature, 
Hr, Postlethwaite, of the same neighbourhood, describes {he dairy cows 
is consisting of a strange mixture of short-horns, Devons, Sussex, and 
it'rench. Mr. Henry Freeland, of Appledram, near Chichester, prefers a 
, cross of tile Sussex with the Suffolk polls for the pail. 

KENT. 

Ik the western part, or the weald of Kent, the Sussex oxen are much used 
^ the plough and for the road; but there, as in Sussex, the dairy cattle 
ijSre drawn from other counties. They are principally Welsh, or a strange 
varying mixture of the Sussex, the Staffordshire, and the Welsh, 
l^en in the ^Ifeeald. the Sussex cattle are, with very few exceptions, 
l^pt only for tR purpose of grazing. Their young cattle, of what- 

g ’ kind, are usually sent to Romney Marsh in the summer. I’he far- 
in the Weald would not know what to do with his bullocks at that 
^ ! pf the year, because most of his pasture must be reserved for hay, or 

fi)03 for his dairy. They are sent about the middle of May, and return at 
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tlie (lid of September, when tlK)^ are put on tlie inferior ^rasfe landi; ai)d 
m vv inter lhc> are sent to the straw-) ard, or served with hay m the field. 
On the other Innd, tlie Romney Marsh graziers send the greater part of 
ihcir lambs to the Weald for ilie winU r. They go in September, and arc 
lironght back in April. 'J'his interchange of stock is convenient and pro- 
fitable foi both jiarties. The Weald farmer keeps the lambs about thirty 
weeks, and the Marsh fairncr grazes the cattle during twenty weeks. ^ . 

A t three years old tlie heifer, and the steer at four years old, is ready 
to f uten. Better food is then allowed them. They are kept on the best grkss 
and hay that the farm can afford. The hay of the old meadows is gene- 
rally reserved for the fattening of cattle. Of those that are kept at home, 
the jiastures arc first stoc ked with milch cows, to lake off the head-grass^ 
and the Icaiur cattle and the working oxen follow them; and^hus Several 
fields are fed down m succession during the summer. 

The practice of fattening with dtsiillers’ waah commenced at 

Bromley: it was afterwitd^* ailopted in the distilleries of "Middlesex, of 
winch we shall give a^rticular account in Ihe proper place. 

So far as cattle, hoWver, are concerned, itent can scarcely bff said to 
be either a breeding Or a dairy county, la the e aj| f | |jOf K^nt especially^ 
few cattle are bred. Thdrpolled Scots a^ipe bought fw Summer grazfng, or 
tlie Welsh are purchased at Canterburyi or other markets. The principal 
d ur) cows are ^elected tv$m them; the resf are kept in thp farm-yard (of 
the winter, and in the s‘prmg are placed among the sheep, where they 
fatten rapidly, and reach from twenty Jo twenty-twp scores; 

Some graziers buy Welsh calves in die auhmiB, and'^t "them to 
keep in the farm-yards for the winter; in the spring <aey place Aem 
\mong their sheep, where they get fai in a few months, and ^‘eigh froftiM 
1 8 to 22 scored. ^ 

In some parts of Kent qxen^ 4 |Te stall-fed on olP^ke and hay, fpr the' 
jiurpose of supplying manure hop-gtounds- This purpose may 

})robably be answered^ m regard to die m&ure, but the fiittenmg of the 
ox in this way raqst be far from pmSitabla. 

'Phere are very few dairy-farms m any part of Kent; sufficient pasture- 
1 ind, to keep a few cows to supply the family with milk and butter, and per- 
il i])s I little fresh butter for sale, is all that the best upland farms wfll yield. 

The native cattle of Kent deserve more attention than has been hitherto 
p lid to them. Mr. Boys says, that ‘ they are of a deep-red colour, with 
siinll bone, and a kindly-soft skin. They have a great breadth of loin and 
k ngth of sirloin and rump, and a small head ami neck; the horns short 
and standing upwards, and they have a ready disposition to fatten.’ 


WALES. 

To the Principality we naturally look for some trace of the native breed of 
cattle, for the Welsh were never entirely subdued by any of the eatrly 
invaders. The Romans possessed merely a portion of that country; the 
Saxons seal rely pcnctiated at all into WalesJ or not beyond the cOUnty 
of Monmouth; the Welsh long resisted the superior power of the English 
under the Norman kings; and it was not until late in the thirteenth cen- 
tury that the Principality was annexed to the crown of England. 
therefore expect to hnd more decided specamens of the native productions 
of our island* nor are we altogether disappointed. Howell Dha,. or 
Howell the Good, desciibes some of" the Welsh cattle in the tenth cen- 
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tilry, as beiii^ ‘ while \vitli red ears,’ resemldin^ llic wild cattle of Cliil- 
lingham Castle. An early record speaks of a Inindrcd while cows with 
red ears being demanded as a compensation for certain oflences against the 
Princes both of North and South Wales. If the cattle were of a dark or 
black colour^ 150 were to he presented. When the Canibrian Princes did 
homage to' the King of England, the same nnrnber of cattle, and of the 
same description, were rendered in acknowledgment of sovereignty. Speed 
tells us. that Maud de Breos, in order to appease King John, whom her 
husband had offended, sent to his Queen a present from Brecknockshire 
of 400 cows and a bull, all wdiite and with red ears. Whether this was 
the usual colour of the ancient breed of Welsh and British cattle, or a 
rarie variety, esteemed on account of its beauty, and chiefly preserved in 
the parks of the jioblcs, we are unable to determine. 'Phe latter is the 
jliost probable supposition; and the same records that describe the ‘while 
cattle with, red ears,’ speak also of t^he ‘dark or black-coloured breed,’ 
which how exists, and which is genctM^ferpughout the principality. 

The principal and the most valuable portion of the cattle of Wales arc 
middle, noiftns. They are indeed stunted. in their gfewth, from the scanty 
food, which their iiUM|ijtains yield, but theybear about them, in miniature, 
many of the points^f the Devon, Sussex, and Hereford cattle. AVc will 
first consider the cattle of South Wales. 



Pembroke Oar.] 


SOUTH WALES. 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 

Great Britain does not afford a more useful animal than the Pembroke 
cow or ox. It is black; the great majority of them are entirely so; a few 
have white faces, or a little white about the tail, or the udders; and the 
'horns are white. The latter turn up in a way characteristic* of tlie breed, 
and indeed the general form of the cattle undeniably betrays their early 
origin. They are shorter legged than most of the Welsh breeds, but lon- 
vgef than the Montgomeries, and have round and deep carcasses. They 
have a peculiarly lively look and good eye. 'i’he hair is rough, but short, 
and the hide is not thick. The bones, although not so small as in the 
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improved long horns, are far from large; and the Pembrokeshire cattle 
mingle to a considerable degree, and as far perhaps as they can be com- 
]>ined, the two opposite qualities, of being very fair milkers, with a pro- 
pCMisity to fatten. Tlie meat is generally beautifully marbled. It is equal 
to that of tlie Scotch cattle, and some epicures prefer it. They thrive in 
every situation. 'I'hey will live where others starve, and they will rapidly 
outstrij) most othcjrs when they have plenty of good pasture. The Gla- 
morgans would probably get the start of the Pembrokes on good pasture; 
hut on the rough and barren tracts, which are to be found in both counties, 
th(^ Pembrokes would decidedly obtain the advantage, and are, therefore, 
))urchased by many of the Glainorgiinshire farmers. The Pembroke cow 
•has been cidled the poor man’s cow: it is perhaps one of the best cottager’s 
cows, while it is equally profitable to the larger farmer. We shall see, when 
we c-oino to describe the Anglesey breed, that the original cattle of North 
and south Wales arc essentially the gaine; they are, however, finer in the 
head, neck, and breast, than the Anglesey beasts, but not so fine as tlie 
(ilamorgahshire cattle. 

The Pembrokes arc foifnd in Carmarthenshire, Cardigan, and Brecon, 
and, indeed, in every bordering County mixed with thg^Terent breeds of 
each, and imparting to each iti^ very best qualities. Tffley Bear no slight 
resemblance to the Kyloes. 

'riie Pembroke ox is, like tfie Devon, a speedy and ah honest worker^ — 
fit lor the road as well as the plough — and wBen taken from work fattening 
as specidily as he does, tie is not quite sp tractable at %the Glamorgan, 
hut easily managed if no foolish yidlence is JGmt^iiumbers 

of them are brought to the London inarketr^th^y 

and find a ready sale, for they rarely disappj^at the ^^^jier; ;^buti^“6h>the 
contriny, prove better, than appearance and tofichkidicai^i The' t^eiiibroke 
oxen get rid of their steer like appeafEance^soPnCr tha^^Wpst other cattle. 
At tlirce years old they have generaJlM^iiaj.rii6 chafai^it^idf* the ox about 
iIhmh; and in their fourth year, thcy'^S'u^lihUyT^Ady for tfre market. The 
Pembrokeshire cow is u^i ally black, wliJi occiasipnafiyy dark'hrpwn, or 
](‘ss fn que.ntly, a white face, or a white lifie^along the back. Mr. Davies 
(h'sevihes her as being ‘ fine-bonfed, with a clfean lighf neck. and ^ead, small 
ye llow horns inclining upwards, good chine and loin, round* Icmg barrel, 
thin thigh and short legs: she is always in good condition 
kejit, and lias a rich wave in her hair, and an.6ilinesk;of skin, which ever 
denote ihriftiness.’ This is true with regard to some of the best cows, but * 
then? are many exceptions. W ith all these good points, proving her value as 
a grazing animal, tin; Pmnbroke cow is, as we have described, a very fair 
milker, and will yield 5ll)s. of butter per week during the dairy season. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE.* 

The (Jlamorgans were once in high repute, and deservedly so. George III., 
who was a good judge of cattle, was very partial to them, and one of his 
agents yearly visited Glamorganshire, to keep up his Majesty’s stock byn. 
selection of the best cattle tliat county could produce ; and the farm at 
Windsor is still I'requently reciuited from this district. For the most valu- 
able portion of the Ibllowiiig account of their early history and present 
state we are chieily indebted to Mr. Moggridge, ol* Newport, and Mr. David, 
of Radyr. To tlie latter gentleman, whose tact and skill as a breeder need 
no eulogy of ours, and whose side-board is loaded with the testimonies of 
the superiority of his cattle, we acknowledge peculiar obligation. We have 
b 
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also extracted some useful matter from Davis's oxecdleiit ‘Survey of South 
Wales,’ a very rare book, and completely out of print. 

D. 'i\, the Welsh topographer, who wrote in the Cambrian language in 
1720, speaks of the cow^s as being large, some red and some pied, with a 
sleek coat and a fine head. Although we have traced the white ox with 
red ears to Glamorgan, and the neighbouring county, Brecon, yet the old 
legends agree that the domesticated breed was of a reddisli colour, and 
that they had some of the Norman and Devon blood in them, 'rids* is 
accounted for by some of the chroniclers. A great part of Glamorgan 
was, in the twelfth century, seized by Robert Fitzhamon and other 
Norman Knights. 'Their connexidii with their native couniry did not ini- 
mediately cease, and they introduced scvne of the Norman cattle into 
■South Wales.; The swelling crest of the Glamorgan ox at once reminds 
us of the Norman bull. Did they spread from Glamorganshire to Angle- 
sey, th^.. cattle of which island are akp recognized by the peculiar s\v(vlliiig 
of the breast, and lofty bearing of tne lie^d; or may \ve consider this stat(‘- 
liueib of appearance as indicative, in hoili dis^idts, of tlic native breed? 

We are also told that Sir Richard de Grehaville, one of tlie Knights 
who divided uu||i[g them the Lordship of Neath, also possessed tlie castle 
of Bideford onlne northern coast of Devdftshire, and introduced many of 
^te Devon cattle. This can easily imagine, for in the old red-cow, 
whi^h we gan recollect nearly fifty-y ears ago, an admixture of Devon 
bJiCfod could not be for a moment mistaken, and it is even yet evident in the 
horns, '^lively^puntena;ncOi and the jijeerlike head and neck. 'The red, 
however,' was top ahd the brown has been grad- 

ually Jarkening^^ripm crosses with the iPembrokc black. Some of the 
oi:igiflkl reds he rnef with occasionally in the hilly distritus, and 

particularly in tt^feighbourhood of Aberdare; but the poverty of ilu' soil 
has much reducil^eir size. Noi^ greaVmany years ago tluTt' was in 
the valleys of to^^ulh ^ breed of cattle of a light red 

colour, and with, while face?, .wlu^" ivere said tp have been the amitmt 
stock of 1the vale' of Giamdjrgan/ Although not large as the hmwn 
breed of the vale, they were good milkers, and fattenecl kindly. 'I’Im'v 
• were not, however, always bare, but occasionally crossed with the stunted 
blacks of;, tlie neiglibouring parts of Carmarthenshire. ^ 

The ^amorgansli^ farmers, of half a century pgpr took great pride in 
their cattle,’ and evinced much judgment in their brekling and st leeiion. 
There was one principle from which they never deviated: — they ndmiUcd 
of nojmia^ture of foreign blooch and they produced the (iMamorgan ox, so 
much adrhired for activity Snd strength, mid aptiuide tofatu n; ami the cow 
if it did not vie with the best milkers, yielded a good remunerating profit 
to the dairyman. 

They were af a dark-brown colour, with wliite bellies, and a streak of 
white along the back from the shoulder to the tail. 'J’liey had clean heads 
tapering from the neck and shoulders; long white horns, turning upwards; 
and a lively countenance. Their dewlaps were small, the hair short, and 
tlie coat silky. If there was any fault*, it was that the rump, or setting on 
of the tail, was too high above the level of the back to accord with the 
modern notions of symmetry. 

Forty years ago the breed was eagerly sought after by the most skilful 
breeders in Leicester, Nortliampton, Warwick and Wilts. Their aptitude 
to fatten rendered them exceedingly profitable when taken from the plough 
at six or seven years old, and they were brought to great perfection on the 
ri0h English pastures — frequently weighing more than twenty scores per 
qna^r. The beef was beautifully veined and marbled, the inside of the 
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animal was well lined with tallow, and the Glamor^ans commanded the 
liitrhest yirrce both in the metropolitan and provincial market. Mr. Davies, 
who wrote in the year 1814, says that ‘ among the Glamorgan-vale 
browns good cow-heeC weighs from eight to ten score pounds per quarter, 
aliliougli some weigh as much as twelve or lliirteen scores.. Ox-beef is 
from twelve u> fourteen scores per quarter; some, however, have reached 
eighleen, and even twenty scores.’ 

T'he steers were seldom yoked until three years old;, they were then 
modtTately worked for three or four years and well kept; and, after a few 
weeks' rest, they were usually disposed of at the large spring fairs in this 
county, wl}ieh then displayed a collection of fine oxen, not often surpassed . 
in any of the Ermlish districts. 

During the Frcnich revolutionary war the excessive price of corn attracted 
tin* attention of the (Jlaniorgansliire farmers to the increased cultivation 
of it, and a great proportion of the be|^ pastures were turned ovei^r^iby the 
j)]ough. 'rnrnip-hushniulry necessarily followed; and then the linprAVB- 
ment of their sheep stock became an object of imporiance, and the 
w(‘re almost entindy neglected. A proper selection for breeding was un- 
attoHded to; the iralves were generally weaned at two or:J||ree weeks oldi 
and nursed on milk and water, hay-tea, and boiled linseed; the produce 
of the cow being entirely reserved for the dairy. The steers were’ taken 
to labour wlien they were two years old, and seldom exceed^^.four jears 
when they were disposed of; they were depastured in sumrher, either on 
land too wet to carry sheep, or top bare for eorb, arid ^ theyi 

barely existed in the straw-yard. '■ 

'rhe natural consequence of inattentidri aid sfSrvi^lB^ was, that the 
breed greatly degenerated in its disposition to, fatten, certainly, with 

many exceptions, but yet, as tb^ir general character, tj&plamorganshir'e 
e itih* became and are ftat-sided, sliatp in the hip-j<^ti and shoulders, 
higb in the rump, too bug in the legjai-': Irith thipk skftis, and a delicate 
eonstilution. ‘ . .v; 4 ^ 

'I’lie Glamorganshire firmer was startlid. af the necessary result of this 
alteration of syst.ern. His cattle, instead of being eagerly- sought after, and 
snld at an (ixtravagaut price, could scarcely be sold at all, or only at a 
serious loss. He was unwilling at first to acknowledge ibe real;pause of 
this deterioration and diminution of value, and many pf the breeders, even 
at tin* [)rcsent day, take little or no pains to redeem tfieir error^ 

A f(*w spirited individuals, however, set the example; .and ,«otliers have 
b('en iiv'itcd by their zeal and partial success tOoassist in endeavouring to 
restore the breed to its former pre-eminence, orf at least, to adapt it to the 
coarser fare which, under the altered state of husbandry, must* now be to 
a great degree its lot. 

Among these, and one of the most skilful and successful of them, was 
Mr. David, of Rady r, wliose sketch of the deterioration and regeneration 
of t]\e breed we are giving our readers i^.a sorpewhat condens^ed form. 
The result of these attempts has been, thWt, in the recent exhibitions of 
stock at Tredegar, the revived and pure Glamorgans have often success- 
fully competed with the short-horns and the Herefords; .and Mr. David 
has received, at Sir Charles Morgan’s cattle shows, no less thSti twelve 
silver euj>s for his Glamorgans. 

The work of improvement, however,^ as yet has been, and could only 
he, in few liands. It is comparatively easy to keep up a good breed; but 
to regenerate* a had one, or, at least, a deteriorated one, requires skill, 
capital, and pc^rseveranee; and these called into active requisition in the 
face of hard times, and with little or no prospect of obtaining remuneifeting 
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prices. Therefore it must be acknowledged at present, and perhaps it 
must long continue to be the fact, that the Glamorgans, generally, are far 
from being what they once were. Tlicy continue, ho we ver, to maintain 
their character for stoutness and activity, and are still profitably employed 
in. husbandry work. Only a little while ago four Glamorgan oxen ploughed 
with ease half an acre of clover hay in two hours and three-quarters. The 
beef is still good, marbled, and good tasted; and in proportion as the 
value of the ox to the grazier has decreased, the value of the cow has be- 
come enhanced for the dairy. He who is accustomed to cattle will under- 
stand the meaning of this; and the kind of incompatibility between an apti- 
tude to fatten in a little time, and on spare keep, and the property of yield- 
ing a inore than average quantity of milk. 

Even Mr. David acknowledges that he had not succeeded to his perfect 
satisfaction in reproducing the old breed, which combined so much of 
both these excellences; and therefoj^Hhe, and the most scientific breeders 
of the county, began to be weary of this strict adherence to the (Tlainorgan- 
sfiire breed, and to consider whether it might not be possible, by judicious 
crossing with tlie cattle of other districts, to obtain an animal better suited 
to the present st^ of the country. 



Thie interests of the grazier weare first considered, and the comparative 
slowness in feeding in th£ present Olamorgans was attempted to be ob- 
viated'by crossing with the Hereford bull. This to a considerable extent 
sUccecde|[^. An animd was pro^pced well adapted for the grazier; disposed 
to accum^tlate flesh, and of a hardier constitution: but the ox was a little 
injured* for the yoke ; the beef, as is the case with every animal that 
.arrives at an*eariy maturity, was not so fine; and the value of the cow was 
very much diminished; she was neither so good a milker, nor nurse. 
Besides this, the fattening of an animal that grew to so great a bulk as the 
mingled Hereford and Glamorgan, interfered too much with the present 
economy of Glamorganshire husbandry; and the inodiiee of this cross did 
not always thri.ve on the scanty fare on which it was compelled to subsist. 

That important, and not duly appreciated fact, to which we shall often 
have'occasion to allude, was also here very apparent. The advantage of 
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nningling tlie Hereford with the Glamorgan was evident enough in the 
first cross, and the farmer began to congratulate himself on the result; but 
after the second and third generation, the influence of the foreign blood 
rapidly disappeared, and the Glamorgan, with all his characteristic points 
and defects, again stood before us. The heavy Leicester was likewise 
tried, but the progeny became sluggish and unfit for labour, and slow in 
feeding and coarle in beef, and unfit for stocking such a district. The in- 
fluence of soil and climate on the production, and the perpetuation of cer- 
tain breeds, is a circumstance that does not enter half so much into the con- 
sideration of the farmer as it ought to do, and will account for a great m^ny 
of his disappointments and erroneous opinions. We shall seriously coqsi- 
der this subject when we come to treat of the principles of breeding. , 
Breeders then began to take another view of the matter. They consi- 
dered their cattle as mere machines for converting the raw produce of the 
earth into human food; and they in^iiired whether their soil arid climate, 
and situation for markets, and their mode, of agriculture, were best adapfi^ 
for a machine to produce beef, or milk. The character and habits and en|- 
jdoyment of the inhabitants of Glamorgan had esi^entially changed. 
Mines had been sunk, and manufactures had ^been esl^ished in almost 
every part of the county. Jt was become a very populous district, ia' 
which dairy produce would always command a ready sale. In addition to 
tliis, the good old custom still prevailed in this county, of farmrservants 
being kept under their employer’s roof; and their diet, in OJider to be bothj 
wholesome and economical, w||fvj^iefly derived fro the dairy, A«» 
therefore, the old Glainorgan couj@r vvitl^d mucMifficjliky, or scgtrcely at 
all, be reproduced, the attention of the farmer Wasgratoally directed to the 
dairy. * 



\jrht Glamorganshire Cow*"} 


At first he was unwilling quite to sacrifice the old pride and boast of 
his native county, and he endeavoured once more to accomplish both, 
objects, and he had recourse to the short-horns. A very little experience, 
however, convinced him that his labour would here be lost. He retained^ 
indeed, the milk, but he somewhat deteriorated its quality; and the beast 
was slow and sluggish, and not calculated for labour, and would not thrive 
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on the pasture and on the nourishment which tliis county iisnully afTords. 
In a happy hour he thought of the Ayrshire cow; and he brongtii her 
from her native district. Some fanners used her pure; others crossed 
her with the best Glamorgan cattle; and others with still moic judgment 
procured the Ayrsliire bull, and bred with him from the best of their own 
heifers. The result was, an animal that yieldc^d more milk than the old 
Glamorgan — that was hardier, and could be kept, and especially in the 
winter, at much less expense, and that from its smaller size was more easi- 
ly fattened, and better suited to the coarse fare now generally aflordcd her 
by the Glamorganshire I'armer. This, then, is the breed which is becom- 
ing, and profitably so, established in the populous districts of Glamorgan. 
Among the improvers of the Glamorgan cattle Messrs. Bradley of 
'Treguif must not be forgotten. Their beasts bear a close resemblance to 
the Herefords in figure, although inferior to them in size; they feed 
kindly — the flesh and fat are laid equally ever them — the beef is beautiful- 
ly marbled, and they yield a more than average quantity of milk. They 
are ftittened to perfection at five years old, but not often at an earlier age; 
and will become sufficiently bulky on the good pastures of the vale with- 
out any artificial fefed. In the hilly districts many of the old Glainorgans 
remain*, and attempts are made to restore the character of the pure Gla- 
morgan’ cattle of fifty years ago, but without that degree of success which 
will fairly remunerate the farmer. 

The cut in the preceding page is the portrait of a valuable cow, belong- 
ing to the royal dairy at Windsor, ai^,^ves a faithful represenlation of 
the present improved breed of GlayiorgWdairy-cattle. 

The average quantity of milk |fvbn by a Glamorganshire cow is about 
sixteen quarts perlday. The principal object of the dairyman is butter, 
of which the produce qf each cow is- at least 1 cwt. during the 

season. The hutio:- il.-eii^emed; apd that which is not consumed in the 
home-manufiictories is ustlMiy sent& ffie Bristol market. The Glamorgan 
cheese, is often of an inferior kiiid; There used to be, and in some mea- 
sure there sUll is, an unpleasant drypess and brittleness about it, depend- 
ing, according to some peissons, on the clover in the natural pastures, ))ut 
more attributable to some mismanagement in the manufacture, or the quan- 
tity of ewe’s milk which was mingled with that of the cow. 

With' the establishment Cf a dairy breed, it been thought by some 
that a little too much of the old false economy m the rearing of the calf 
has been re-introduced. He is early weaned; frequently in less than a 
week; always in little more than a fortnight, and after that he is badly 
sheltered and worse fed — ;skim milk, and not too much of that, is his only 
provender. ' This is not perhaps to be strictly defended, for it is practised 
on an animal that may,, be brought to grow to a large size, and whose con- 
stitution, although improved, is none of the hardiest; yet, on the other hand, 
although the calf of the Hereford, or even of the short-horn, is a very su- 
perior at a year old, it should not be forgotten that he has probably 

consumed the whole year’s produce of the cow, and that at weaning time 
he must be supported by the most nourishing food; so that' when the bal- 
ance is st]^,ck,*tne profits of the respective breeders may not be very dif- 
ferent, especially if two or three cwt. of cheese and butter are added to 
the value of the Glamorgan yearling. 

There is still another serious defect in the system of Glamorganshire 
breeding: if the calf appears to fatten more than usually kindly, it is forth- 
with sold to the butcher, and not reserved, as it should be, for the purpose 
of breeding. In selecting their cattfo; the first and almost only considera- 
tion has reference to their milking qualities; and a full udder will outweigh 
every objection which might be made to their flat sides, large offal, long 
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le/Ts, coarso shoulders, and thin skin. In some parts of Glamorganshire 
the pure llerefords are cultivated in preference to any mixture with the 
native breed. Mr. Bradley, wlio resides near Cardiff, is partial to the 
Herefords, and his stock does not yield to many in the neighbourhood, or 
in the county ganerally. 

"I'he hilly, or rather the mountainous district, forms the greater, although 
jiot tlie most populous, part of this county. Mr. Jenkins, of St. y Nill, 
informs us that, from the retired and attentive habits of the farmers, and 
especially from the comparatively small part of the county that could be 
submitted to the plough, the cattle of the hills have, in a great measure, 
escaped the deterioration of those in the vale. They are browner than 
those in the vale, well bodied, and with short legs. Few crosses have 
been attempted among them. They are hardier than those in the vale, 
and advantage is often taken of this to expose them to too much privation. 
While the '«;fl/e-cattle arc wintered, and often badly enough in the straiw- 
yard, the /«7/-cattle have nothing but hay from poor peaty meadbw^, 
whose produce is not more than seven or eight cwt. to the acre, and vvhich 
arc rarely or never manured. Notwithstanding this they thrive; their 
meat is of a superior quality, and they are much sotif|‘ht after in the Lon- 
don market. 

The Glamorganshire cattle continue to prevail in Monmouthshire, of 
which, although not strictly a Welsh county, and far more a mining than 
a breeding district, it will be convenient next to speak. 

’*M0i|flliqUTBSHIRE. 

Here likewise Mr.*" Moggridge is our ^ief authority. 

Monmouthshire may be divided into the hill and ^ah districts. The 
(/atlle of the hill country were probably derived .from crosses of the 
Biecon ])lacks with the Glamorgans. The latter predominated, and con- 
tinued so to do, to the visible improvement of the breed. 

Within the last few years, howevei^,'^ great number of Irish cattle have 
found their way to every part of the Bristol channel by means of steam- 
boats, and they Were offered at prices so inferior to' that of the natives 
that they were greedily purchased. Not only, therefore, was all improve- 
ment in the Monmdutlishire cattle arresteaiii btit'^^the hill-farmers were 
threatened with ruin, for they could scarcely sell tifeir beasts aj^ahy price. 
If this system is longer pursued, the breeding of the natim-d^e will be 
in a manner abandoned* . ’ 

Some Durhanis have been lately introduced into the neighbourhood of 
Poniypool, but with doubtful success. The 4-yrshire cow has found her 
way into some of the hill-dairies, and is much valued; while great num- 
bers of Scotch cattle are brought into the districts immediately connected 
with the iron works, and even bred there. They live well on (he moun- 
tain pastures, and are soon fattened at the end of the season. 

Many of the native cattle, ho weyet# continue, to be fattened in the hiU- 
district, and are thence driven into the richer pasture of the central coun- 
ties to be finished. They are good milkers, although not equal to the 
Glamorgans, of whose blood they inherit a considerable potion. Their 
appearance is very much against them, and they will not thrive rapidly 
even on good laftd. 

The use of cattle for husbandry , has been declining for many years, 
owing to llie canals and railways which intersect the county, and the conse- 
quent increased demand for horses: but should the ititroduction of locomo- 
tive engines hereafter banish the horse from the mining districts, the use 
of cattle in rural affairs may probably be resumed, to the future advantage 
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of the landlord and the tenant, although the present change is operating 
unfavourably on both. 

In the VALE DISTRICT of Monmouthshire the farmers were formerly 
content with the Glamorgans, and the better kind of hill-cattle; and these 
after being kept for some time, increased in size and in value. Of late 
years, however, the Hereford have in a manner superseded both of these 
breeds, and many fine beasts of that stock are to be found in the vale of 
Usk generally, and particularly in the neighbourhood of Abergavenny. 
Some intelligent farmers from Herefordshire have settled in this district. 
They naturally brought with them their native cattle: and the Hcrcfoids, 
or crosses from them, may now be considered as some of the established 
breeds through the whole of the vale. Sir Charles Morgan has introduced 
the Durhams into tlie lower part of the county, and with a prospect of 
considerable success. Some of his short-horns, and particularly those ex- 
hibited at his cattle-show in 1830, were, as the intelligent judge of the cat- 
tle appropriately called them, tremendously fat. At what expense they 
were made so is not perhaps, cohsiderea so seriously as it ought to be. 
For the dairy especially, it is probable that some valuahlct breeds may arise 
from crosses bkweeti the Durham bull and the best of the vale cows. The 
Herelbrds will never find their way into the dairy: they belong to the gra- 
aier and the butcher."^ 

The prevailing cow is the Glamorgan, with some of the middle-sized 
Gloucester-vale breed, 

A great proportion of the labour of the^^ale husbandry is performed by 
oxen, but the bye-roads of Monmoutihshire, ^Vemnore neglected and worse 
than bye-roads generally are, compel the farmer to keep more horses than 
he otherwise would.'' ’ 

Ther^! a large tract of land comprising many thousand acres, that 
can neither be cadled hill; nor vale, md is locally known by the name of 
the levels j comprising all the flat la»B bordering on the Bristol channel. 
Nearly the whole of this is . meaddW iandj and naturally of very superior 
quality.. The prevailing stock used to be Glamorgans, and they were 
selected with care and ^managed with judgment; but during the last few 
years the pressure of the times has paralysed all entei^se, and the stock 
of this district is evid^tty deteriorated. The Irish qattle crossed this 
tract in the way to the interior, and too nismy of them loitered here and 
are becoming in a manner naturalized. 

CiUUHARTHEN^mE. 

TBmxoimty may also be divided into the hln and vale districts, and the 
breed of /dattle in the two is very dissimilar. The hill-breed betrays much 

♦ Mr. Walker, of Binton, tells us that this is too strongly expressed. It is his opinion 
that “ they want nothing but management to bring them into the dairy. Being so ad- 
mirably adapted ibr the grazier, their milk is quite neglected. The llcrefordshirc far- 
mers want eurJLp e^l'oes^ and Uieir cows a^d heifers calve between the middleof Decem- 
ber and February, after living entirely on ijry meat, and, therefore, by tlie time the grass 
comes, they are nearly or quite dryj but if the Hereford heifer calved the first time 
at grass, and about the iniddle of May, she might become a good milker. Some of the 
cows will, under the present management, yield from ten to twelve quarts of milk at 
one time, and t£eir milk is superior to that of any other cow except the Alderney. The 
quantity of milk given by a cow will greatly depend on her treatment when with her 
first calf. If she has not proper food to swell the milk veins at hrst starting, she will 
never afterwards make a good milker. The Hereford cow has seldom a fair chance 
here. ‘ 1 speak from experience,* he says, ‘ for I have had much to do with tfio Herc- 
fbrds for several years, and have always had many good milking cows of that breed.* ** 
These are very important observations; and although we are not sufficiently convinced 
to alter u||feLt we have written* and what almost universal experience and belief confirm, 
the reixullks of Mr. Walker deserve serious attention. 
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Irish admixture. The cattle are small, but coarse; generally black; and 
witli a length as well as thickness of horn that would better entitle them 
to a place in our next division, than among the aboriginal middle-horns. 
Tluiy are a hardy race, but never carry much flesh, and are indiflbrent 
milkers. They have been mucli improved by the introduction of bulls and 
heifers from Pembrokeshire. 

The vale-breed is larger. The Glamorgan has found his way here, 
and the native cattle have been considerably improved. The Shropshire 
has also been introduced with advantage. The dairies have benefitted by 
this admixture, and a cross with the Hereford has been attempted witli 
advantage by the grazier. They are now mucli less used than formerly 
in husbandry work or on the, road, but they were very serviceable. Mr. 
Davies says that Mr. Gwynne, of Gian Bran Park, bought five three- 
year-old bullocks in the winter of 1810, and began to work with them im- 
mediately, and continued ploughing with them until the barley seed-time 
was over. They were fed on straw, with some turnips, and when they 
were worked unusually hard a little hay was allowed. In the summer 
they went daily^ighteeii miles for lime. They, had then a little respite, 
but they were worked again at wheat-sowing, and sold in the following 
January for 5/. each more than their prime cost. 

The average produce of the Carmarthenshire cow is about 1 cwt. of 
butter during the dairy season, with nearly double the quantity of cheese. 
In the vale of the Towy a greater quantity is yielded, when the river over- 
flows its banks in the winter,... or early in the spring, for the pastures are 
then richly manured for the following season. A summer flood, however, 
materially injures' the feediug-grounusi and lessens: the produce of the farm. 

CARDIGANSHIRE. 

The Cardiganshire cattle belong to the Pembroke or Carmarthen breeds, 
or are a mixture of the two. - Mr. Walker la^s, that the Carmarthen and 
Cardigan cattle are so. tnuch alike that he scarcely knows how Ao divide 
them. They are not quick feeders, nor do they ever carry much fat; but 
ilic little flesh that they hav^ upon Aem is very,good. They pay more by 
running upon tollable land among Ae shnep, than theywoujd do by any 
mode of stall-feedihg. Mr. Lloyd, in J^aVies^ Suirvey, more truly says, 
that they are hardy, work and travel, Well, and take on fat kindly; but that 
the best improvement that could be made in the management of them, 
would be to give them better food in Winter. 

In speaking of Kent as ^;^;grHzmg county, we have mentioned that a 
great many Welsh are fattened there. A considerable portion of them 
are from Cardiganshire; and, for small beef, they find a ready sale in the 
London market. 

The Cardiganshire cows are not lobe despised for the dairy. Mr. Lloyd 
averages the produce of an ordirmry cow at 80 lbs. of butter and 160 lbs. 
of cheese in the season. Other farpgfdim average it at from .six to seven 
score lbs. of butter, with a corresyionoihg quantity of cheese. This com- 
putation seems to be the nearest to the truth. The butter, is sent to Bris- 
tol, or to the iron-works of Glamorgan and Monmouth: the jeheese is kept 
for home consumption. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 

,v. 

The usual breed of this county is Irufer than many of its neighbours to its 
native origin. Tlie middle-horn may be clearly traced with many of the 
excellences of tliat division of cattle. Much cannof be said of the Breck- 
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nock breed as milkers; but they are useful and active at the plough, and 
deservedly valued by the grazier. Recourse has of late years been had to 
two of the varieties of the middle-horn, the Devon and the Hereford, and 
with evident advantage both for work and grazing. The cattle on the 
side of Brecon that is nearest to Herefordshire are, in a particular manner, 
becoming very strongly mixed with the Herefords. 

RADNORSHIRE. 

More cattle are probably bred in this county than in any other district in 
Wales of equal extent, and large droves are sent from the cattle fairs to 
Oxford, Nortliampton, Leicester, and even to Romney Marsh. The 
native breed is the Pembroke, or one. ihat very much resembles it; but, 
with commendable spirit and industry, Hhe Radnorshire farmers have 
endeavoured, and successfully, materially to improve it. 'J'hey have prin- 
cipally had recourse to the Herefords as a cross with their own cattle, 
and, although they have thus produced a beast, too large, and too capable 
of yielding beef to be perfected on their poor land, they have obtained one 
that will ihnye and pay every where else, and that wiircq®i5equently find a 
ready market The general colour, is red, or brindled, and the true 
white face q^Ke Hereford marks the source whence the improvement in 
the stock w& derived, the red heifer, however, with a dark and smoky 
face, is most in request for the dairy. The dairy-women began to com- 
• plain that ‘ too muqh soap had conie into the country,’ — that the red had 
been washed off from the faces of too many of their cattle; for it cannot be 
denied that, although the Hereford^ross initjreases the size, and does not 
diminish liie tendency to fatten, it" very materially lessens the quantity of 
milk. With Shropshire on the north, and Herefordshire on the east, they 
had good materials at command, apffthey have wisely and diligently used 
them. It may be truly jiB4d t|wt they got the start of most of tlieir 
neighbours in the ’ breeding of good The Radnorshire farmer 

rarely.ot^stocks his ground, but the cattle have plenty of food both in 
winter and summer, and on which they rapidly thrive, however coarse it 
may be. The calves in county are usuj^ly taj^n ffoni the cow at the 
expiration of a week or nine days, especially" if the wishers the dam 

to breed ^airi. The ybut^^ is then suckled by me hand with new 

milk for four or five Weeks, wSen foruel or linseed-tea is gradually substi- 
tuted, and dry^kneadedvpellets of bartey, or pease or bean-meal, or vctclu's 
are added. Closes of suitable size, are appropriated to the calves — the soil 
being good, and the herbage sweet, and. tb'p^ stubbles being always pre- 
ferred to the roueri after jia^vost. 

north wales. 

Althouoh we have placed the cattle of ' North Wales in the same chapter 
as ‘ the fhid(|le-horns,^ we confess lhat we are a little approaching to the 
next division, ‘ the long-horns.’ Tff^te is however a great deal of the cha- 
racter of ‘ the middle-horns’ about them, and marking tlieir common origin, 
with the exce|Jiion perlfaps of some of the Anglesey oxen; but tlieir pecu- 
liar bull-like appearance is to be traced to a practice which we shall pre- 
sently have to describe. North Wales, considered as a cattle country, 
may be divided into two districts. Ii^te first the rearing of cattle is almost 
exclusively attended to; iii the secoOT, the dairy is a matter of consider- 
able if not primary regard. The first will include Anglesey, Carnarvon, 
.and Merioneth; and to the second belong the counties of Denbigh, Flint, 
and Montgomery. 
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ANGLESEY. 

The island of Anglesey, the Mona of ancient times, the peculiar seat of 
Druidical superstition, arid long the rallying point of British independence, 
is distinguished from the other divisions of North Wales by the absence of 
an irregular and mountainous surface. It is diversified only by numerous 
undulations, (they scarcely deserve the name of hills,) covered with grass, 
although not of a luxuriant nature, and on which a considerable member 
of cattle are reared. Roberts, who published his Map of Commerce nearly 
two hundred years ago, says that three thousand head of cattle were 
annually swum across the straits of Menai. We shall not exaggerate 
when we say that ten thousand-Arc yearly exported from this island, the 
aggregate value of which will be, at least, 50,000/. The iron bridge of 
Menai now affords an easier and securer passage; yet the losses, when 
the cattle were compelled to swim across the strait, were surprisingly few, 
allhough tlie current was rapid and the water was deep, and the yearlings 
were sometimes swept^down the stream even so far as three or four miles. 

'J'he Aiiglese^H^lc are small and black, with riiodoiate booei,ii€ep chest, 
rather too heavy ishoulders, enormous dewlap, roimd bai^^ Jtnd 

spreading haunches, the face flat, the horns long, and, chara&ristic ojf the 
breed with which we will still venture to class them, almost invariably 
turning upward. The hair is apparently coarse, but the hjde is mellow; 
they are hardy, easy to rear, and well-disposed to fatten when transplanted 
to, better pasture than their native isle affords. 

'J'he Anglesey calves are nbt wear^^ by some of the smaller farmers 
until a late age. This would be advantageous ip the future growth of 
the beast, were it not more than 'counterbalanced by the false economy 
which is practised by the Anglesey housewives ditring the period of 
suckling. The young black cattle, of this , isbnd have little more than 
hay-lea, and gruel, and the common brolli of the house; and when they 
are weaned, they are; in a manner, totally abandoned. The best treat- 
ment they experience is to- be folded in an unsheltered yard, with scarcely 
enough oat and barjey stravir ; to keep lliem fro nj starving; for, from the 
face (»f the coua& and the nature of the soil, there can be but little 
provision for wimer-feeding. This wdidd deteriorate^, any breed less 
hardy than that of the Isle of Mona. 

Mr. Boggle, of Bteaumarjs, assures us, that the better kind of farmers 
give their calves three . months’ milk, either by allowing the calf to suck, 
or to have milk from the pafl. After being weaned jlhey are turned to 
good pasture for the summer, And are well hoofed au|fight, and have hay 
moniiug and evening during the first winter. t)n the following year they 
fart! tlu* hardest of any part of the catfie-stock, .b6ing turned pii the poorest 
})asture in the summer, and foddered on barley ;||^d oat straw, and gene- 
rally in very bleak exposed situations in thcr winter, for there are few farm- 
yards in the island. If they are kept aoii^her year they are better pastured 
in the summer, being turned into the niext best grass to the cows; and, 
if kept over the winter, are getrerally outlayers, and have hay or straw 
night ami morning. Those that get hay are sold in good dbndition in the 
spring, and taken to England; those that gel straw only are kfept until 
the autumn, when, having had good pasture, they also are got into good 
store condition, and are purchased i^^the English Market. 

It is the coinnion opinion, and fear a true one, that the breed of 
Anglesey cattle, like that of Glamorgan, is somewhat deteriorated. The 
state ()1 the case is, that the atleiitioii of the Anglesey farmer was once 
strongly directed to the breeding of cattle; copper and cattle were the 
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staple cominoditios in this island; but M'hen the war tlial romniene(‘d with 
the French revolution so suddenly and extravagantly raised the price ol'corn, 
mucli of the old pasture-land of Anp^lesey, like that of (ilanior^an, was 
siihniitted to the ploii<rh. Cattle were th(*n comparatively neolectr cl; the' 
farms were overstocked, in order to furnish tlu^ usual number of beasts; 
the calf was half starved; the yearling was stinted; and the Antrlesey 
runt sunk in estimation and value. The practice of the middling and 
small farmers, and, indeed, of many of the largest, of selling otf their bc^st 
yearling heifers, and keeping the poorest only for the dairy and hretaling. 
and the culpable and general neglect of selecting good bull-calves, and 
also the want of proper inclosures by which the stee’rs could be kept from 
the rest of the stock, contributed to increa,§e the dcKirioration. 

Some judicious, and many ill-judged, experiments weve tried, in order 
to restore the pristine excellence of the bfeed. Bulls from other districts 
were introduced; but with little good effect. There were two irupedi- 
ments in the way. It was diflicult to find another breed sufiiciently liardy 
to withstand the climate and the privations of Moiiiii; and even if such had 
been found, there seemed to have been such an identity bclw'een the 
cattle and., the climate, thiit little pcrntlinent alteration couldhe accbmplislied. 
The first err;^ effected an evident ^ange, but the Anglesey blood, like 
that of thCt>Glamorgans, predominated — the produce bred back, and. 
after a few generations, wc bad the Anglesey breed again, scarcely 
altered, or, if so, for the worse, by being deprived of a portion of its 
luudihood. 



[The Afigheey Ox,'] 


The Anglesey heifer has been crossed with the LancasWhfc hull, with 
an evident increase of size, amounting to at least two scores per quarK r 
when three years oli|,,and even an increased propensity to fatten, and that 
on scanty food; but, '^nerally speaking, the Angleseys have not improved 
by crossing, and least of all from th^||^sh cattle, which have been boiiglit 
in great numbers by the farmers, on^count of their being cheaper tbaTi 
their own country beasts. 

The breed is again improving; the best specimens liave been carefully 
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selected, and dearly hon^lit experience has forced upon the farmer this 
trulli, that it is false economy to starve the growing beast. 

'riie Anj^lesey cattle arc principally destined for grazing. Great num- 
bers of llieni are j)urcliased in the initllaiid counties, and prepared for 
inetr()|)olitan consumption; and Jiot a few find iheir way directly to the 
vicinity of JiOndon, in ordtT to be finished for the market. In point of 
size, they hold an intermediate rank between the English breeds of all 
kinds and the smaller varieties of Scotch cattle; and so they do in the facility 
with which they are brought into condition. If they are longer in pre- 
paring for the market, they pay more at last; and like the Seots, they 
thrive wliere an English beast would starve. Both the Scotch and the 
Welsh breed have tlieir advocates^, and perhaps, upon the whole, thc^ palm 
ill point of profit must he yielded'to the inhabitants of the northern kingdom. 

In consequence of the overstocking of their land and the dearth of 
tvinter provender, the Anglesey breeders arc anxious to get rid of their 
cattle as soon as they can. Many yearlings cross the bridge of Mqnai; 
and \cry few beasts are retained in thq island after they are three years 
old. The three-yfars old are the mGi|J profitable to the English grazier. 
They are eventually ‘brought to the iiarket froih sixty to e^hty, and 
sometimes even a hundred sfones, and their m^at will always.l^bar a supe- 
rior price to that of the larger cattle. 

In Anglesey, and in the greater part of North Wales; the black cattle 
were formerly used extensively for the plough, and eVen on the road; they 
were docile and hard}'; hut tlieir use for draught has now nearly ceased. 
'I’hcy are strong, active, and willing; hut it might he no disadvantage if 
they were longer in the leg and less Sfecp in the chest. The Anglesey 
oxen have a peculiarly noble appearance. They wijre not cut until they 
were a year old; this gave them a fierce and bull-litffeTorm aboht the head 
and dewlap, a projection of the breasll/’ anjj' lqfty* bearing of the h0ad, 
'riiere is still a statolindss in the gaMSf an Aii^sey ox, and a haught^ess 
of countenance, which we have not recognized, in any other h^eedr^ It|)re- 
sents a striking contrast with the hfiild intelligence of the Devhn,‘"at)d the 
quiet submission of the Hereford,' Early castration, ^oweyeV is now ^ui- 
inonly practised oxen are^gett|H^ lighter abAlftlte head and de^vlap. 

Mail) of the Welro^ traditions conSitn ih^early ahd indeed th^ Exclusive 
use of oxen for the plough; and HoWell tSSjCrood Sbndescetided to legis- 
late* with regard to these useful animali?. 'Fhte account which ho gives of 
the* customary length of the yoke would show, however, that the oxen, 
ill those times, were a great da«4 smaller than we now fia4',^hcm. What- 
ever numl)er were attached Ho tl^ .filpugh^ (and.^#^eat strength was Re- 
quired, from their porpeiidiculaf nmnilfejr^of forni&g the ridge, even on 
steepest ground,) they were all yolced 'abreast: The short yoke, for two 
oxen was four SVelsh feel, of nine inches eac'h#^(.three English feet^ , in 
length; that for four oxen was eight: feet (six En^lsh feet) long; and that 
for eight oxen was sixteen (tvvelve Etigl^ feet) long.’^ An ordinary ox 
of the present day would require a somewhat larger space than eighteen 
inches, in order, vto work or eveii to ^tand. 

The oxen were not only smaller, kut far less numerous than at present, 
or the land w'as divided into much smaller portions. Each circumstance, 
probably was influ(*ntial in the formation of the Jf\hhJ^loughing*$oU€ties 
with regard to which, also, the ben^jjplent Howell legislated^ A great 
many little fanners clubbed together, ^^rding to their means, in order to 

* Wottori’s TiCg. Wal., p. 2^4. The old Welsh nerc consisted of 4320 square yard*?, 
being 5‘iO less th,iii the present statute one. The Noith Wales acre,, as how caloulated^ 
consists of 324l) square yards, being not quite tlirec-quarters of the statute acre. 
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make up a learn, which was to plough an acre of land per day. The best 
acre was given to the maker and conductor of the plough, who was always 
the same person; the second acre was allotted to the owner of the plough- 
irons: the third to the owner of tlie right hand ox; the fourth to that of 
his yoke mate; tlie fifili to the driver; then an acre to the owner of each 
of the other oxen; and the last acre of all to the furnisher of the plough 
timber. 

No more cows are kept for the dairy, in Anglesey, than are sufficient for 
the home consumption. Of cheese, little is made, and what is made is 
often ill-tasted, and of a spongy appearance. I’hc fault of this, however, 
lies more with the farmer’s wife or the dairy maid, than with the cattle, 
or the soil. * 

Having givep ^0 full a dc^scription o^’4he Anglesey cattle, our notices of 
the othei districts of North Wales will he comparatively short. 

On the other side of the straits of Menai we find 

CARNARVONSHIRE. 

This county, with th^^exception gf the promontory, of ,Lleyn at the south 
west ext^ity of It, consists of little more than succession of abrupt 
rocks, sojpf of them swelling into enormou^jOnountains. It may therefore 
be suppo^d that the cattle are small. Theymay be considered as a variety 
of the Angleseys, but inferior to them in size and shape. Few attempts to 
improve them have been made, and those attended by.no great success 
Both the farmers and the drovers obstinately adliere to the native breed; and 
certainly with this apology, that no others can vie with them in hardiness 
or be so -cheaply reared. ’ ’ 

In the promontory pf Lleyn the surface is more level, and the breed rc- 
se^tbles that of Anglesey, but is, perhaps, a little inferior for the soil is not 
sp ribb, nor the pastures so luxuriant .Great numbers of cattle are driven 
froip this district into other^parts dr Wales, and jdso into the midland 
counties of England. 

A- very few oxen are here worked, but none in the other parts of the 
county; the extreme ‘irregularity of the surface and the prejudices of the 
farmers forbidding it. * Some good cheese is also made in this part of 
Carnarvon; but, otherwise, tfif busmens of the dairy isSmpletely neglected. 

HERIONETHSUIRE, 

This county, chiefly devoted to breeding, is situated south-east of (Car- 
narvon skirlingSt. George’s Channel from Carnarvon to Cardiganshire; and 
is almost as niountainoutas Carnanon* Here likewise, on the hilly ground 
the cattle are%nly a smaller verify :bf the Angleseys, and very inferior to 
them, ' They are ill-shaped as well small, and, in the opinion of Mr. 
Sharp, of Rhagait nearCbrwen, they are some of the worst in Wales, h 
is the -pure Welsh breed, and to which the Merioneth farmers have hitherto 
pertinaciously adhered; but it siaiWs'at the very botmrn of the list, for it has 
been most disgracefully neglected. The Merioneth caUie, however, are 
capable of material improvement, if attention were paid to the selection 
of the best of* the' native breed. It is, after all, the breed best adapted to 
the s^itualion and clbnate, and every attempt to render it more valuable by 
foreign admixture has uniformly failed. 

A better breed is found in the ipiie district, principally devoted to the 
dairy; and a -considerable quantity of good butter is made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bala, and along the whole course of the Dovey. 'i'he valley 
of Dovey affords the richest pasture in the county. 
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'The improved cattle have chi3!!^ been obtained from Shropshire or Staf- 
fordshire, and have sometimes been crossed with the Galloway. East- 
ward of Merionethshire, and bordering on Cardigan, Radnor, and Shrop- 
shire, is 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

Here, in the hill country, the cattle are diminutive, but no longer closely 
resembling the Anglesey. They are of a blood-red, with a dark srtioky 
face, ill-made, although short legged; very hardy, good milkers, and with 
a tolerable disposition to fatten: but 4ri>the vales of the SevfeVn and the 
Vyrnwy, the pasturage is excellenili, and the breed of cattle much superior. 

They are here of a light brow#cplour, with no white except a narrow 
band from the udder to the naVel?^" The horns do not stand wide, or turn 
upwaixis, but are finely made, and of a true yellow colour. They bear 
considerable resemblance to the Devons; but in the grazing districts they 
are chiefly abandoned for theTIerefords, which are found to be suitable to 
the soil and climate, and much better feeders. Considerable attention is 
here paid to the dairy, and particularly'lb the proiduction of che^,!^, which 
is little inferior to the Cheshire. • . 

The cows, in this divisiotti|itf the county, are not only fair M|ters, but 
the cattle generally show great aptitude to fatten. The Rev. Mr. Davies, 
in his Survey of North Wales^ quotes the opinion of^^4 grazier of good 
judgment and great experieiu^e^’ who prefers the breed pf^^lhis district, be- 
cause ‘ they collect bulk on the most valuable p^rte, aint}>have less offal 
than those of Shropshire.’ About niine^lppdths’ feeding With grass, h^y, 
and turnips, will add about threescore" pounds’ weight to each of their 
quarters. , 

The 'greater pairt of this county, and particularly the hills of Kewy and 
Hopetown are little more than w^st^and, and employed in the breeding 
and pasturing of sheep; on this accohnt cattle are comparatively neglected; 
but a’great many Radnorshire calving heifers used to be bought at the 
fairs on tlie borders aqd kept on straw and turnips until the spring, when 
the Cheshire drovers bought them |br the dairies*. of the cheese-making 
districts. ' * 

Lying north of Merioneth and MQntgomerysMre,.is 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 

Tins is a great breeding county; but the cattle are generaUy, and in the 
hilly district particularly of^im inferior kihd, although resembling the 
Aiiglescys. The system of oversb^ing^e^d ii''be caitied to a ruinous 
extent liere. In the valefe, howevpi^^%^^.e|^ili to ' recognizd a larger and 
more valuable bribed — a cross between the W^kh and the iong-hoi'ti — 
and prevailing more as we approach the borders of Flintshire. The dairy 
is considerably attended to in the loWfan^, and some excelleht cftl^ese is 
produced there. 


FLINTSHIRE . 

This county is placed at the northern extremity of Wales; and is bounded 
on the north by the Irish Cliannel, and on the north-easi by the estuW'y of 
the river Dee. The cattle here maj^lrnost be said to have lost their 
Welsh character. They most resemble their neighbours in Cheshire and 
in Shropshire, but with many variations. There cannot be said to 
be any distinct breed; for, from their near connexion with England, 
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fresh supplies arc continually almost every kmcl. A ^reat 

many cahes are also sent here, from Sliroj)blure, to he suckleil and 
grazecl, and more particularly from Cheshire, according to llie fancy ofthe 
breeders. 

The Flintshire cattle appear to mingle the rare qualities of being excel- 
lent milkers and quick feeders. I'he Rev. Mr. Davies gives some illustia- 
tions of this. He says that ‘ a Flint^ihirc cow, at Mertyn, of the true h‘an 
milking breed, gave, from May 1st to October 30th, 4026 quarts of milk, 
which produced 358 pounds avoirdupois of butter, being nearly cMpial to 
two pounds of butter and 22 quartM^^u jier day, for 183 days succi's- 
sively.’ On the other hand, he slysjlhat a gentleman of Flintshire, after 
‘having worked his oxen until he ha(y|njshed turnip-sowing in June, sold 
a pair of them to a neighbouring grazi®|^ 25/., being about the market- 
price. Thqse; vrithoiU the aid of any l^er luxury than rest from labour 
and plenty of grass, were so increased in bnlk,vb3#j the December follow- 
ing, that they sold fof-more than double their prime cost.’ „ 

A considerable quantity of good but^r ttiad% in this district, but the 
attention of the dairyiqan i"' more devoted to the manufacture of eheesi*, 
which is little if at^, inferior to the genuine Cheshire. Each cow is 
supposed ’^p^produce nearly thr^e hundred-height ofpheese every year. 


SCO'IXAND.' 

Scotland con|afn3 several disfii^ andjjbhiahle breeds of cattle (nidently 
belonging to our present division, ‘ 'I%e Middle Horns.’ 'fiiK Wi:st 
Hiohlanoers, whether M'e regard those that are Jbund in the Hebrides, 
or^^tlie county of Argyle, seem to tej^n most of the aboriginal tharaeqer. 
The^^jhave remained unchangcd,"<Si$^pfovcd only by selection, for many 
generations, or indeed from the earlifest accounts tliat w e possess ot Scot- 
tish cattle. 

The North Highlanders are a smaller, coarser, and in rv(‘ry w’ay 
inferior race, and owe,4he greater part bf what is valuable about them to 
crosses from the Western breed. 

The North-Eastern Cattle were derived from, and bear a strong re- 
semblance to the West Highlltndei^ Kut artetef considerably larjrc r m/c. 

The Fife Breed are almost as valuable lor tlie dairy, as lor the gra- 
"^ier, and yield to few in activity and dpcifety. 

The Ayrshire Breed are second to lume as milkers. Many of the 
varied mingling breeds Lowkm^a are valuable. 

The Galloways, which ^ century ago were middle-horned, 

and with difficulty (listttifpi9bea%<^^ the West Highlanders; are now a 
poUed^breed — increasedjj^ size with more striking resemblance to their 
kindre^ the Devons — wdth sdl their aptitude to fatten, and with a hardiness 
of constitution which the Devour never possessed. All these shall pass 
rapidly in review before us. ' 

THE WEST HIGHLAND CATTLE. 

We will first describe the cattle of the islands on the Western coast, to 
which the honour of being, or, a^ast of retaining the charaeler of the 
primitive breed is now generally yielded, and w'hence are procured tlie pu- 
rest and the best specimens selected to preserve or to improve the High- 
land cattle in other districts. 




Skirting the coast, from the promontory of Cantire to tlie northern ex- 
tremity of Scotland, is a ran^^ of islands appearing^ like so many frag- 
ments, torn off from the main land — these are the Hebridii^t pr^Iebudas; 
nearly two hundred in number, and abo^l lialf of them inhabited by mail. 
They may be conveniently divided intp two groups, the inner and ffie 
outer; the inner consi^ing of the larger islands, and some of them sepa- 
rated from the main land by narrow channels only ; and the outer 
Hebrides being thirty or forty miles Ifurther from shore.’ "v- 

liittle is known of the history of the Hebudans, except that they 
descended from the same stock with the Irish and the Highlanders ; 
but were oftener exposed to the incursions of roving tribes from every 
quarter, and who successively mingled with, and; were lost among^ but 
never superseded the original iiih^iiu^nts. If we are to creditdhe con- 
current testimony of many old I^^nds,/;ahd -confirmed by the re- 
mains of ancient pillars, andj^pastlesi ^d fortifications, which some of 
the islands yet present, the Hebudans of early times were powerful and 
civilized. ‘The kingdom of tlie Innsegallians was the pride of its allies 
and the terror of its foes. * 

8ir Walter Scott says, that ‘in Malcolm’s xeign (Malcolm IV., 1153,) 
the Lords of the Hebridean islandsi.i|dlli^^y.. acknowledging even a nomi- 
nal allegiance either to the crown oi So^^rfflvOtthat of Norway, though 
edaimed by both countries, began to give much t^ljapyance to the Western 
coasts of Scotland, to which their light-atrj(ped.g8^ys or birlim^ and their 
habits ofipiracy gave great facilitiesl’t? ‘ IL died in the remote 

island of Kerrera in the Hebrides, while eh^ged in an expedition to 
compel the island chiefs to transfer to the Scottish kipg a Tiomage 
which some of them had paid to Norway. ’1: In 1263, all the Western 
islands were annexed to the Scottish crown under Alexander ni.§ 

The occupation and character of the Hebudans does not appear to have 


* Macdonald’s Scandena. 

t History of Scotland, (Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia,) vol. i. p. 34. 
t Ibid., p. 43. § Ibid., p. 47. 
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been ameliorated by this change ; buyj|e chiefs of iho (lilferent 
too lar from the seat of government tWe under much control, were con- 
tinually at war wdth each other; and the arts of agriculture being 
neglected, tliey were compelled to resort to a predatory way of lite in 
order to obtain the means of subsistence : and thus, for more than three 
centuries, the Hebrides were the resort of refugees, smugglers, and 
freebooters ; and, at no very remote period, the inhabitants were singularlv 
uncultivated, ignorant, idle, and miserable. 

After, however, the union between the English and -Scottish kingdom^, 
and when civilization had commenced on the mainland, the Hebrideans 
began to be reclaimed, and that was chiefly manifested in, and promoti'd 
by, a change of occupation. Although they did not abandon tlieir sea- 
faring life, they became honest, and were industrious flsliermen, and tlu'y 
began to learn to be agriculturists. Tl|^r cattle, wliicli had been total 1} 
neglected, and their value, altogether unknown, retained their primilnt* 
cliaracter;* the Hebudaiis for the first time became aware of this, and 
they bred them in greater numbers, and a few of the most intelligi iit 
farmers endeavoured to improve them by selections from the best speci- 
mens of their native stock : the result has heenj that the breeds of sonu' 
of these islands now bbaf the highest price amoiiff the Highland cattle. 

It may supposed that in a group p/ .islands extending nearly tw o 
hundred liifles from north to south, there wfil .be considerable difierenec 
in the character and value of the breed; but through the whole of them 
the striking peculiarities of the Highland cattle are sufliciently evident, 
except where ^ey have been debased by the admixture of Irish blood. 
The principsi ^filference is in the size, and there the cattle of the sontlierii- 
most island, Islay, claim the superionl^-* This island is sheltered by its 
situation from the^ storms to which most of the otlicrs are exposed, ami 
the pasturage is better; the cattle are therefore earlier ready, for lli(‘ 
market, and attain a greater weight. It is not, however, certain that this 
increase of size would be of advantage on the nortlicrii islands, or 
even on the mainland — the cattle, deprived of a porlion ol‘ llitur 
hardihood, would not be proof against the inclemency of the w^eaiher, 
and would starve such scanty forage as the Highlands in general 
can supply. Breede^j? are so much.^ware of this, that they endeavour to 
preserve the purity aJid value of 'Wir stock, by selecting, not Iroin tl)(‘ 
districts where the sizO'fias increased* but, by almost general eoiibt'iit, from 
the Isle of Skye, where the cattle-are small, but are suited to the soil and 
to the climate; and can be most easily and securely raised at the least 
expense; and when removed to better provender^ tvill thrive with a rapi- 
dity almost incredible. 

The origin of the term Kyloe. is .obscure. Some WTiters, and among 
whom is Sir John Sinclair, tjtavff^curioqsly traced it to their crossing the 
many Kyloes, or ferrie%,<|vhich abound in the West of Scotland ; oiliers, 
and with more propriety^ and one of whom is Mr. Macdonald, the author 
of the Agriculture of the Highlands, tells us, that it is a corruption of tlic 

* Thatcxcelleotagriculturist, Adam iFergusoii, Esq., of Wood bill, expresses a siiuildr 
opinion in his ingenioas Essay on Crossing, contained in t)jc First NiimlKr of the 
Qoatterly Jouriim of Agriculture. ‘1 cannot but regard tlie West lliglilandcm, or, 
rather, Islanders^ as more genuine than any other breed wc possess in Seotlaiid, c\- 
cepting^it may be, tlie small remnant of ulK)rigine.s in the park of his (Jr.icc the Duke 
of Httniilton. The moist climate, mild winter, and, conscquciitly, grassy tendency of 
our Western Islands, point them out iw^having been, in all likelihood, enrl^ stoikcd 
With the Bovea Tauri, of fine form andftaltliy constitution; and tlie little mtereourse 
or coininercial purposes with the mainland during many ages, gave a pcrmdiieuce to 
heir iudividaatity not so easily secure! elsewhere . 
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Ciaelic word which sigiiihes and is commonly pronounced as 

if spelled Kael. 

We have been favoured with the following excellent description of the 
true Kyloe, or West Highland bull, by Malcolm M‘Neill Esq., of the Isle 
of Islay, the southernmost of the inner jange of llie Hebrides: — ‘ The High- 
land Inill should be black, the head not large, tlie ears thin, the muzzle 
line, and rather turned up. He should be broad in the fac6, the eyes 
[)roininent, and the countenance calm and placid. The horns should 
tai)er finely^to a point; and, neither drooping too much, nor rising too high, 
should be of a waxy colour, and widely set on at the root. The neck 
sliould bo line, particularly where it joins the head, and rising with a 
gentle curve from the shoulder. ' The breast wide, and projecting well 
i)eforc the legs. The shoulders'l^road at the top, and the .chine so full as 
to leave but little hollow behind'jihem. The girth behind the shoulder 
deep; the back straight, wide, and flat; the ribs broad, the space 
between them and the hips stoall; the belly not sinking Jo.w in the middle; 
\ et, in the whole, not forming the round and barrelHike carcass which 
some have described. Tlie’ tmgh tapering to the hock-joint; the bones 
larger in proportion" to the sfze than in the breeds of the southern districts. 
The tail 5et on a level with the back. The legs short and straight. The 
whole carcass covered with a thick long coairdf hair, and jd^Oty of hair 
also about the face and horns; and that hair not curly. ^ 

The value of the West'^Higldand cattle consists in their being hardy, 
and easily fed; in that they will live, and sometimes thrive, on the coarsest 
pastures; that they will frequently gain 'from a fourth third of their 
original weight in six months’ ^o.od feeding; that the proifortion of offal is 
not greater than in the niost i|^^roved v larger breeds; that they will lay 
their flesh and fat q^quably on the best parts; and that, when fat, the beef 
is closed fine in the grain, highly flavoured and so well mixed or marbled, 
lliat it commands a superior price in every market. 

'J'he di lie rent islands of the Hebrides contain about one hundred and 
lifty thousand of these cattle, of which it is calculated that one-fifth 
are sent annually to the main land, principally through Jura, or across 
from the ferry of the Isle of Skye. If these average abojit 5Z. per heaid, tlie 
amount will be 150,000/.,' or more than the rjBptal of the whole of the 
islands, which Mr. Macdonald cdleulated at J06,72Q/., but which now 
produces a greater sum. Cattle, therefore; cons^fote the staple commodity 
of ilie Hebrides.’ Three thousand five hundred are annually exported 
from the island of Islay alone, 

Mr. Moorhpuse, from Craven, in Yorkshire; in 1763, was the first Eng- 
lishman who came into the Hebrides to buy.cattle. In the absence of her 
husband Mr. MTlonald, of Kingsburgh, he kindly entertained by 
Elora McDonald who made up for himjbe bed that, seventeen years 
before, had received the unfortunate Prince Cities. 

From Skye Mr. Moorhouse went to Raa3^|^ whither in three days,' 
Kingsburgh followed him; and, during;^. a waRt in the garden, on a fine 
harvest evening, they bargained for one'" thbiisand catflie, at two guineas a 
liead, to be delivered free of expense at Palkirk. Two days before he had 
bought six hundred from Mr. M‘Leod, of Waterside, at 2/. 6^/. 

Forty years ago the treatment of cattle was, with very few exceptions, 
.absurd and ruinous, to a strange degree, through the whole of 'the Hebrides. 
With the exception of the milch cows, but not even of the. Calves, they 
were all wintered in the field; if thej^were scantily fed with hay, it was 
coarse, and withered, and half-rotten; or if they got a little Straw, they were 
thought to be well taken care of. The majority got little more tlian sea- 
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weed, Jieatlier, and rushes. One-fifth of^ie cattle, on an average, used to 
perish every winter from starvation. Wncn the cold had been unusually 
severe, and the snow had lain long o» the ground, one-half of the stock 
has been lost, and the remainder have afterwards been thinned by the 
diseases which poverty had engendered. 

It proved the excellency of the breed, that in tlie course of two or three 
months so many of them got again into good store-condition, and might 
almost be said to be half-fat, and could scarcely be restrained by any fence: 
in fact, there are numerous instances of these cattlli which had bc^en 
reduced to the most dreadlul state of impoverishment, becoming fattened 
for the butcher in a few months, after being placed on some of the ricli 
summer pastures of Islay, Lewis, or Skye. 

The cows were housed during the lylnter; but among the small farmers 
tliis was conducted in a, singular way-wi^pr one rude dwelling contained 
and sheltered both the family and tlie catue.. ' The family had their beds of 
straw or heath in the nichci^ of the walls, while thclitt^er was never removed 
from line cattle, but fresh layers of straw werp bccasioiially laid down, and 
so the floor rose with the acciimulation of dung ^nd littpr, until the 
season of .spreading it uppn the land, when it was at length taken away.* 

The peculiarity of the pliraate and the ..want of inclosed laj^s, and the 
want, too, of forethought in; the farmer, \.^ere the chief causes of this 
wretched system of winter starvadon. The rajpidity of vegetation in the 
latter part of the spring is aslorlishing in these islands. A good pasture 
can scarcely be left a fortnight without growing high and rank; and even 
the junenclose^^^ marshy add; heathy grounds are comparatively luxu- 
riant. In consequence of this^the farnci^, fully stocked, or overstocked, 
even this pasture. He crowded” his '‘^fids at the rate of six or eight 
beasts or more to an acre. From their natural ^pptude to fatten they 
got into tolerable condition, but not such as they might have attained, 
whether destiaejl for the salesman or the butcher. Winter, however, suc- 
ceeded to summer: no provision had been made for it, except for the 
cows;, and the beasts that were not properly fed even in the summer, 
languished add stan^ed in the winter. t 

The Hebrides, howler, have partaken of .that improvement in agricul- 
ture of which we shhll lbave frequently io speak when describing the dif- 
ferent districts of Scotjis^h In the island of Islay, the greater part of 
which is the property of Walter F. Campbell, Esq., and to whom we are 
indebted for much valuable Information, the following is llie general system 
of management among the belter kind of* farmers, and the accoiml w ill 
upply to tlie Hebrides generally, and to Argyleshire. 

♦ Hr. G.am«^ in his ‘Tour throhgh the Highlands,* gives a sadder account of the 
fr oquont joint occupancy of the same hu^hy the peasant and liis cattle, in the Island of 
MiilL * had l^n speaking the privations of the peasant, he adds — ‘ Nor are his 
catt]e,|i|'a. better "jiutuadon: in, Stumer they pick up a scanty sujqtort among the nioras. 
Bcs and .hea&y.t^buntains, biadin winter, when the ground is covered with snow, and 
when the naked afford thein helper shelter nor suba|^tenoe, thc^few cows, Hinnll, 
lean, and rea^ tSfdifW for of pasture, arc brought into the hut where the. family 
resides, and frcqul4itly shat^ theni their little stock of meal which had been pur- 
chased taishd >ibi^lhe family ohJy; while tlie cattle thus sustained,’ are bled oc(;asioii- 
ally to afford noulrillhment for the children after the mingled oatmeal and blood Jjus been 
boiled or .made into cakes.*. 

t pr. Walker, in his Account of the Hebrides, gives a very curious statement of the 
disindportion between the stock and the rent of a farm; a disproportion which must he 
I exceedingly great, however low the rental may be. * A farm in Kintail was found to 
have on it 40 milch cows, which' ivith their young stock, from a calf to a four-year old, 
made about 120 head of cattle; besides 80 ewes and 40 goats, which, with tlicir young, 
were about 250; and 10 horses. Yet this farm, with arable land suHicient to supply all 
the family, was rented only at twenty pounds a-ycar.’ 
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It is contrived, niucli us possifdc, that the calves shall be dropped 
fi oiii the 1st of Fchniaiy to the middle of April. All the calves are 
rc:ir(Ml; and for the first three or four months they are allowed to suck 
thi(‘c times in the day, but they are not permitted to draw any great 
(jnantit\ at a time. In summer all the cattle are pastured; the calves are 
sent to their dams tuici' in the day, and the strippinii^s, or last part of the 
milk, is taken away by tin* dairy-maid, for it is commonly supposed, that 
if tin* calf IS aliowAlo draw all the milk he can, it will keep -the dam in 
low condition, and jnevent her being in calf in jiroper time. The calves 
are scji.irated from their dams two or three weeks before the cast-cows ^are 
s(‘nt to the cattle-tryst at the end of October, for it is believed that if the 
cows had milk m their udders they l^ight be injured in the long journeys 
they are then to take; the grcate£part of them being drivfjn as far as the 
Do whuid districts, whence they gfliclually find their way JO the central and 
s{)n I hern counties of Ei^laiid," ’ . • , 

'rhe calves are hous^ in the beginning of November; and are highly 
led on hay and roots., (for the JtaWng of* wjiicli the soil and climate are 
admirably, adapted) lintil the montli of May. Wheti there is plenty of 
ke(‘p, the breeding cows are housed in November, but iti general they are 
k(‘])t out *until three or four '^Itks# before calving. In May the whole 
cattle are turned out to paatur^/^attd, if itl^ praetieahle, those of different 
aoois are kept separate; wKtt^cby shifting the cattje, the pasture is kept as 
inu(‘h as possible in eaiahle eondhion/that is, neither eaten too bare, nor 
allowc’d to get too rank, or to run into seed. ^ 

In* the winter and the spring cows are 

fed 111 ilie ti(dds, the grass of whS^ is preserved from tne 12ffi of August 
to tlie end of October. When theVe inclosurcs become bare, about the end 
of December, a little hay is taken into the field with turnips or potatoes, 
once or twice in the day, according to circumstances, until the middle or 
end of April. Few only of the farmers have these roots to give them, and 
the Icedmg of tlie ont-lyirtg cattle with straw is quite abolished. If any 
of tlumi, liowever, are very materially out oT eoniliuon, they are fed with 
oats in the sheaf. At two, or three, or four years oliL^all, except tlie heifers 
that are retained lor breeding, are sent to market. 

There is little or no variety of breeds of cattlp in thO Hebrides. They 
an* ]nire AVe.st Hii»hl<uiclers. Indeed, it is th^*4)elief of the Hebridean 
t.irmei, tliat no other breed of cattle will ihri^fe^dn these islands, and that 
the !v}locs could not possibly be improved^by being crossed with any 
others. He ap])eals to his uniform experience, and most correctly so in 
th(' Hebrides, that attempts at crossing have only destroyed the symmetry 
of the K>lo('s, and rendered them more delicate*, and less suitable to th!e 
climate and tlie pasture. 

D\ se](*etion from the choicest of the stock,’lnd^®ver, the West High- 
laiuli'r has been materially improved. The the Ule'pf Skye, and 

the \rgyleshire hoasl, obtains a cot^siflCriSSly higher price than ally 

other cattle reared in thellighlands orSfecnland. ; Mr. M’Neil has be^n 
eminently successful in his attempts to improve themative breed. ^‘Hehas 
ol'icn oht iined 100/. for three and four-year-old bulls out of his stock;^^ail|d 
for one liiill he received WOh lie never breeds from bulls less than three 
>cars, or more lhaii ten years old; and he disapproves, hi 

a (dninic, ol the system of breeding in and in. He also 
gokh n rule of breeding, the careful selection of the female; and, indeed. 
It 1 ^ not a small sum that would induce the Hebridean farmer to part witli 
any of his picked cows. 

It is true that grazing has never been the principal object of the Hebri- 
dean tanner, or has scarcely been deemed worthy of Ins attention: there 
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are very few cattk' fattened upon any of the islands, or in the north or 
centre of Scotland; hut atsf-cowH from some of the best stoc ks, when 
grass-fed in the Lowlands of Scotland, weigh more than forty Imperial 
stones. It may, however, be worth inquiry, whetiier the farmer has not 
forgotten his owm interest in this exclusive pursuit of breeding. Mr. 
Macdonald, in his ‘ Survey of the Hebrides,’ has placed this in an interest- 
ing point pf view, lie selects the islands of North ILst and Tiree for the 
purpose of illustration, because the improved system w husbandry is little 
adopted there, although the herbage is good. We will condense and a 
Ijttle alter his calculation,.agreeably ^ the diirerent prices and management 
of tlbe present time; — 

We will suppose that in OctobecojJ November 000 head 
of neat cattle, well salted, and \y,eighing 33 stones, 

IinpeHat, are sold at Greenoclc pr, Liverpool at 
■ 6d. per stone.* This would amount t$:: . J066S7 0 0 

We will also jiuppose that the samp battle, 
sold in Aplril or May the drovers, 
would have fetched 4/. 16«. per ^head;. 
but as, in the course of six monU^s, at 
least one in ten \rovdd bave;:beei^;’lost 
by disease or accident, vve will say th^t 
the firmer had . then. fOOO cattle at 
4/. 15^.. amounting to / ” £4,750 0 0 

The Is let at per head for 

these sjx months, making . ' 600 0 0 

The expense of looking after, at.l^;per 

head * . . . , 100 0 0 

Salt and casks, at 8s. each^ . . 360 0 0 

Sending tp market, 5i;, each*^ . 225 0 0 

Interest df^ 4,750/. for six months . 148 6 0 

Total expenses . — 6,163 0 0 

Balance in fivour of fattening . £503 11 0 

Or more than 10 per-Oent; and this„ average is taken very low, for the 
cattle will usually weigh tpore than 20 stonds per head. 

It is fair, however, t6:^ipppse that the Hebridean farmer best knows his 
own interest-r-r,yet this ma^ deserve consideration. 

* It will be" concluded froni;jwhat we have said of the milking properties 
of the Kyloe, tftal the, dairy is considered as a matter of little conseciuencc* 
iii the Hebrides? and the farmer rarely keeps more milch cows than will 
fiimisli his family with milk and butler and cheese. The Highland cow 
wiU not yield, more than a third part of the milk that is obtained from the 
Ajhftshire Qpfe at ho grea^^siance on the mainland; hut that milk is ex- 
ceedingly tic^ and ihe lSlter procured from it is excellent. In Arran and 
Bute, in the lp|rl|i^of Clyde,' the Ayrshire opv^yyas 'partially inlioduce d 
from the neig}\h^rihg^;fcoasCbii^ in the other islands of the Hebrides, the 
Highlan4 CO w^is'^bbMlnatply retained. In North Uist and Tiree the 
dairy is more jtuccessfully followed than in the other islands, partly on 

* In some of die* sioutbern islunds, and particularly in Collonsay and Islay, the pure 

breed are frequently fattened to from .34 to 42 stones Iinperial. Mr. ('arrjplM-ll, 
of^aw^eld, bad a. heifer which, when slaughtered, weighed G.'l stones; but among the 
lower class of farmers a bullock of fair size will weigh about 33 stones, and a heifer 
25 stones. They are larger m Che southern islands than they are in Skye, for the pas. 
tare is better, and they might be raised to a still greater size, were it not for the sharne- 
flil' system of overstocking, to which we shall have so often to allude. 
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ac’^'ount of tlio ^oodiu'ss of the licrha^re, })nt principally because the co\\s 
yn‘I(l inillv fora longer lime after calving than in the neighbouring isles. 

The niaiiagpinent of tlie dairy is exceedingly simple, and, from the 
\er\ simplicity of it, othi'r districts may learn a useful lesson. The cows 
aic (iiiven as slowly and (piietly as possible to the fold; the wild character 
ol the animals, as well as a regard to the (piahty of the milk, show the 
])n)priely of this. They are carefully drained to the last drop, not only on 
account of the superior richness of the latter portion of the milk, but 
because the retention of any part is apt to hasten, if it does not produce, 
tint whicli is one of the pimcipal objections to the Highland cows as 
milkers, the speedy drying up of their milk. 'I'lic milk is carried to the 
house with as little disturhaiice as practicable, and put into vessels of not 
more than two or three inches in depth. The cream is supposed to rise 
more rapidly in these shallow vessels ; and It is removed in the course of 
eighteen hours. A cow will hot, on the average, yield more than 22 lbs. 
ol“ butter (of 24 05i:. each) in the summer season: slie will yield about 
BO lbs. of cheese, which is much liked by some on account of the aromatic 
fla\()ur which is given to, it hy the mix.ture of rose-leaves, cinnamoiif mace, 
cloves, and lemon with the renneh* 

Oxen are never used for plough" or Ojn the road on 'any of the 

Hebrides. ,, 

We have stated that ‘more than 20,000 of the Hebridean cattle a?e con- 
vened to the mainland, some of which j^nd their way even^j^D the southern- 
most counties of En^latid^ but like tile other Highland i^ie thfeir journey 
IS usually slow and interrupted. ,.^heir first tcsting-plaoe ia not a ^eat 
way from the coast, for they are'^^quently wintered hn the coarse pas- 
tures of Dumbartonshire; and in the next summer, after grazing aiVhilc 
on the lower grounds, they are driven farther south, where they are fed 
during the second winter on Uirnips^and hay. _ In April they are m good 
condition, and prepared/for the early grass, on which they are finished.’ 

Mail} of these small cattle are permunently arrested in their journey, 
and kept on low farms to consume the coarse grass, which other breeds 
refuse to cat ; these are finished off on turnips, which are given them ip 
the Held about the end of Autumn, and they are sii>ld‘about Christmas. 

In the Out(*r Hebrides, principally separated from ifie inner range by 
the channel called the Minsk, and,* from the apj^arent continuity in the 
range of the islands, and the hills all runningjn the same direction, called 
the Jiong Island, there is but little iinprovmnent in agricnltur^, although 
the })ustnraoe is cjuile equal to the generality of that in the inner range, and 
the cattle are of somewhat more diminutive size. Mr. Macgillivray, hi his 
‘Pri/e Essay on the present State of iBe Outer Hebrides,’ says, ‘The 
black cattle are small, but well proportioneej; and on the jtacksinen’s farms 
(a tacksman is one who. has a large tVaci qjl^&nd, which lie holds by 

* M.irtin, i» his account of the Western Isles ^l^tland, sixty yO^irs ago, describes 
a sujx r^titiun which then prevailed: ^ It is a'ye^ved edition hi these islands, that 
woiiK n, by u charm, or some other st cret way,’arC ably to (SWjvey tlie increase of their 
migh hours’ cows* milk to their own 0*50 : and that the^milk so charmed does iiot pj0. 
diKt till ordinary quantity of butter, and the curdsNihade of that milk are so tliat 
it cjiinot b(' ni ulc s>o firm .is oilier cliccse, and is also much lighter in wojffht* The 
huUcr so t ikdi .iway and joined to the charmer’s butter, is cvidci^tly(4i$^i^ible by a 
nidik of ‘I par.! tion, VIZ. the diversity of colour^i’^ thotwliicli is charmed Ming still j^er 
than that ji.irl of t"C hutt(T w’liicli hutli not we?n churincd ; and if buttibr baling these 
ninilvs l)( found wutfi n susp (tid woman, she is directly, Said to be guilty. Their usual 
w.ny of n covering tlirir loss, is to take a little of the' rennet from all suspected per- 
sons, and put it in an ogg.shcll full of milk, and when that frw the cbarmCr is mingled 
with It, It cm dies, and not befoie.* 
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lease) tBey are g^hgrally of^gQOj^’ lilfeed^\ and, although not Iioavy, very 
hanVlsome-y^Ttej^^, coyer^e aruh long pilo during^.yyinK r 

aii^ pile is coasi^^ one of the; ( ssyiitinl qiiaiifi ca- 
tions . CO w,^ ; corn ino'ft^^loers are black, red, brown, or 

hi^s^ehdf (tljat is, a ;Xnixture, of red and brown in stripes — brindled.) 
A whitish dun. colour is also pretty frecpicntly seen, .not unlike that of the 
oriffinal^.^ild ,catd^ oL ScoUahd, botli^ the horned breed at Chiilinghani, 
aM the polled^ oh^ at 'Hamilton;; and it js remarked, that in all their tra- 
dltlpjp^.Or fubl^s of what are called ftiry-cattle, this is tin* colour ascribed 
to ih^eise aniflS^ts. 'jThe, breed of black cattle lias been gri^atly improved ot 
late y^ears,^.by the iinpohaw^ of bulls 'and cows from various pans of ih(‘ 

Oft^tne tacksmen’s cat%.J5tre pot housed in winter, exee])ling 
the calves; those belbl^yg^^'tp the w^ are. In summer the 

cg.ws and the .niilcli-sheep^^H sent to th^ glens and moors, wbieb 

gllEJ ooyered with 'hard grafeiap^ and rushes, because the portion that yields 
grSLSs is^hot suiTicient for consu^jljption during the whole year, 
are attended by ^„>yoinan from each’^lamiiy, who has a small hut or 
for her habitftiori,,and who makes., the little bnlter and cliec se 
s;cai:yy mil|j^jifrOrds,: The edwsf^rb thus kept in good pastnn' 
diiiring tl^ ff|Bater part'Ji^e sum^ and autumn, wlieii the young beasts 
are sent 1^p^d|i ihe t^ihter all the. ca^l^e are brought to the 

lower grouh^^^lpi^the' U fiSiised at night. 'I’hc 

latter ,ar^e' feck;i^^^ straw, pbhious of which are dis- 

tribuled to ihei^jlieT cittteiduring snow 

"■ Th0 cattk|^f' ^4he small ‘‘tenants are all housed at night during the 
winter; ant^fed straw, hay, , and the refuse of the family meals. 

The hkbit^jlpns of usually divided into three a])artments. 

The first, ' which occupips^^.ha^^ hut, , is the gcmeral entrance, and 
contains the agricultural implements, poultry, and cattle. Tluj second, 
coniprising a fourth of4J&%ut, is that in which llie family reside; and tbe 
idner one, of the ham^ size, is ^he sleeping room and granary. 'I'bere arc* 
ho chimneys; the smoke' fills the whole hut, aiid (’seapes partly hy a hole 
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in the roof, partly by the door, and partly by orifices formed between the 
wall and the roof as substitutes for windows, and which, in stormy 
weather, are closed by a bundle of straw. The fire is placed in the 
iniddh; of the floor. The soot accumulates on the roof, and, in rainy 
weather, is continually dropping, and for the purpose of obtaining it for 
manure, the hut is unroofed in the beginning of May. The dung of the 
cattle which had been accumulating during the winter and spring, and 
had been mixed with straw, ashes, and other matter, is at the same time 
removed from the outer apartment. 

In the spring all the cattle are in poor condition, and those of the small 
tenants are in most wretched plight: sea- weed (chiefly Fucus canalicu- 
latns,) boiled with husks of grain and a little meal or other substances are 
then employed to support them; and in many places the cattle during the 
winter and spring regularly betake themselves to the sea-shore at ebb-tide 
to feed upon the fuel. 

The milk of the cows is said to be excellent, but on account of the 
filthy habits of too many of the cotters, the butter and cheese are eaten by 
f(',w beside the natives. 

Having described so much at length the cattle of the inner and outer 
Hebrides, we shall be able to pass with considerable ra])idity over the 
other districts of the Highlands. 

ARUAN AND BUTE. 

Ticese islands are separated from the other Hebrides by the promontory 
ofCantyre, and are situated in the Firth of Clyde, between Argyleshire 
and Ayrshire, and form a county under the name of Bute. 

Almost the whole of Arran is the properly of the Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon, who kindly granted us every facility for becoming acquainted 
with the cattle of the island, and to whose very intelligent factor, Mr. 
Paterson, we are indebted for much valuable information. 

{Seventeen years ago Arran was overrun by cattle of almost every ex- 
tiaciion and character. 'I'lie West Highland was probably the native breed; 
but many had been imported from Ireland, as the situation of Arran 
would lead us to suspect; and more had been introduced from Galloway. 
"J’he Earls of Carrick were formerly the proprietors of this district; and, 
at an early jieriod, and even before the time of Robert 1., they had probably 
introdmaid many cattle from their mainland estates into Arran, which was 
then litth^ belter tlian a mere hunting-ground. 'J’hese breeds were inter- 
mingled in every possible way, but all of them were small, narrow across 
the loins, long legged and thin in the hams; their form was scraggy and 
angular, and the skin coarse, yet with little hair; they were black or brown 
but generally with white intermingled, frequently witli while faces, and 
almost invariably with white about the belly. , 

'Phey yielded very little milk, although that which they did give was 
good; and in the property of fattening, they were far inferior to those of 
tile other islands which we have just described. In fact, the whole system 
of husbandry was wretched. Each farm was strangely let to various 
tenants who occupied in common or in rimridge; i, e„ one of the tenants 
sowed one ridge, and a copartner the next, and so on; and the arable part 
of the farm was dividcil into numerous small lots, which were yearly ap- 
portioned, and almost yearly changed.* N o improvement could be effected 

* One of the oldest arrangements of the great proprietors of land was to collect their 
wliole tenantry or vassalage as nearly as possible around their own mansion or castle. 
The neighbouring grounds were then divided into fields of various extent according to 
8 
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under such a system. The ridges were cropped with oats as long as it 
was supposed they would produce a little more than what was thrown 
upon them, and they were then abandoned until the weeds (no grass seeds 
were sown) covered them lor some years, and they were thought to be 
able to bear two or three white crops again. 

The croft or infield land, that which was near the homesteads, although 
a little better treated, suffered too. It is true that it had all the manure of 
tlie farm, but it was cropped every year, and oats, and bear or bigg, and 
beans or potatoes (this last invaluable vegetable was just beginning to be 
known,) succeeded each other without pause; and the weeds were covered 
for a little while by the crop during summer, but never extirpated. Little 
fodder could be raised for cattle; and as there were no grass-seeds sown, 
tliere was no hay; and there was nothing to maintain the live-stock during 
winter but oat-straw. 

Above what were called the head-dykes, u e,, rude banks to separate 
the arable from the hill or pasture land, the cattle and sheep and horses ranged 
in common over the whole island; and the farmer, who, for generation after 
generation, had been taught to believe that his riches consisted in the 
number of his cattle instead of their individual worth, not only sent more 
cattle to the hills in summer than they could well maintain, but reserved far 
more than could possiidy be kept in the winter. The number of cattle far 
oxceeded that of the inhabitants: a great many of them were carried off by 
starvation and disease; and the remainder were found in the spring in a 
state of emaciation, provincially termed ‘ lifting;* they were declining in 
size, and their good points were fast leaving them. 

The Duke of Hamilton beheld this with much regret, and with a zeal 
for the improvement of the agriculture of the island, which reflects on him 
the highest credit, and which is the best direction that true patriotism can 
take, he set himself heartily to work, not only to ameliorate the breed of 
cattle, but to reform and change the general system of husbandry. 

The leases of nearly the whole of the island terminated in 1814. The 
Duke directed that his fine property in Arran should be surveyed. He 
divided it into distinct and separate farms of different dimensions, from 
ten acres to suit the former tenants in common, t© more than three or four 
liundred acres. He brought much of the w?.ste land into cultivation by 
the spade; he excavated drains to the extent of 120 miles in length; 

the supposed nature of the soil; and again subdivided into parcels or ridges of equal 
size, corresponding with the number of the retainers: and one of the rigs or ridges was 
let or appropriated to each. It was thought that all would thus have an equal sliarc of 
the good and the bad land, without partiality or preference, although each one's possession 
(the term still used) would probably be dispersed over a dozen places. This system of 
occupation was denominated runrig or runridge. Besides this general practice of hav- 
ing the land in runrig, it was customary in some places for the tenantry to exchange 
their respective ridges every year; so tha^ in a ^ven course of years, each tenant would 
have rented and tilled the whole of the ridges. This was called coup-rig, or change-rig, 
A system more absurd or inconsistent with good cultivation can scarcely be imagined. 

The division of arable lands into infield and outfield, was universal in Scotland, and 
is not yet obsolete. The injield, as stated in the text, got all the dung produced on the 
iarm, and was kept under a constant rotation of crops. Lime and fallow and artificial 
grasses were unknown. The outfield bore three crops of oats, and, if it was more than 
usually good land, four crops, and then lay idle for five or six years. The consequence 
was, that, not more than forty years ago, the produce of every land was little in quantity 
■nd poor in quality: the horses were fed in summer almost entirely on thistles, which 
covered the outfield and grew too plentifully in the infield; and the owner of a little field 
which under improved cultivation, now produces ninety bushels of oats yearly, told the 
author, that although he sometimes had 1200 sheaves upon it, he would have given the 
whole of the grain for a single bushel of meal. He had straw for the winter feed of his 
cattle, but his family might starve^— See Robertson's Rural Recollections, p. 263. 
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he erected all necessary fences, and he built comfortable houses of various 
sizes. He then offered the farms at a moderate rent, but with these re- 
strictions, that the land should be managed in a different and better man- 
ner, and that the number of cattle which were kept should not exceed a 
certain proportion to the size of the farm. 

Tile old tenants were at first strangely averse to this new, and, as they 
thought, absurd and tyrannical system. Some of them quitted the island. 
The Duke then let some of his farms to enterprising tenants from better- 
cultivated districts; for he rightly judged that persons who had never seen 
land well managed, would much more readily adopt changes in the mode 
of husbandry if successfully made under their own observation, than if 
they were merely described to them, and in a manner forced upon 
them. The consequence has been, that the property of his Grace has 
more than doubled in value, and his tenantry are more prosperous and 
happy. 

The Duke of Hamilton immediately introduced some choice and expen- 
sive bulls from the stock of the Duke of Argyle, in order to improve the 
wretched breed of cattle, but they were found at first to be too large for 
crossing the small cattle of Arran with perfect effect. Some bulls and 
queys of the dairy breed were brought from Ayrshire, but they did not well 
combine with the old stock of the island; their skins and hair were too thin 
for the bleak hills of Arran: and this cross was soon abandoned as a breed- 
ing stock. Some farmers, however, again had recourse to the Argyle 
bulls, for the breed had evidently improved, at least on some farms, and a 
spirit of emulation was beginning to be excited. 

In consequence of this, several bulls of the Argyleshire sort were pur- 
chased by the duke in the summer of 1822, and placed in various parts of 
the country for the use of the tenants. The effect was now immediate, 
and palpable, and every year, and at very considerable expense, twenty or 
thirty fresh bulls were imported, and scattered in the most convenient 
places ihrougbout the island; and, as far as influence and persuasion could 
go, the old breed was systematically discouraged. 

The improvement was rapid and progressive. The Arran cattle are now 
black or brown, and horned, and in most parts of the island still retaining 
somewhat of the form of the original stock. This is most evident in the 
fimallmtss of the limbs, the thinness of the neck, and the shortness of the 
flair. On the farms, however, of more careful breeders, the difference 
between the Arran and Argyleshire beasts can scarcely be observed, and 
that difference is yearly decreasing. The Arran improved black cattle 
are gentle-tempered, and kindly feeders; but better adapted for grazingthan 
the dairy. 

The Arran beasts used to he scarcely saleable; the southern drovers 
would not have them at any price: but in 1831? the slots of three years-off 
were sold in great numbers at ten pounds each after having been fed on 
grass alone, and queys at more than nine pounds. Cattle-husbandry has 
of late improved through the whole of Scotland; and in many of the dis- 
tricts the character of the breed is essentially changed, but no where has so 
much been done in a few years to ameliorate the stock, and better the con- 
dition of the tenantry. Twelve or fourteen years ago, the average weight 
of an aged Arran cow, when fed on grass, did not exceed eighteen or twen- 
ty stones; she would now be at least three or four stones heavier, and some 
of the oxen have reached forty-five or fifty stones. 

The calves, which are generally dropped in spring, are not suffered to 
suck the dam, but are fed on milk for about six weeks. T wo meals only 
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are allowed ihem in the day, and two or three quarts of genuine milk are 
given at each meal. Some imagine* that this quantity is not suflicieni; 
and it is perhaps a general fault in the Isle of Arran that the calves get too 
little milk, when they are young. A small portion of oatmeal is occasion- 
ally mixed with the milk, and particularly when the time for turning out 
approaches: some of the farmers, however, object to this, as frequently dis- 
ordering the bowels, and producing griping, inflammation, and death. 

The calves, when weaned, are turned on a reserved pasture on the low 
land. They are generally tethered until the crop is off the ground, and 
they go in and out with the cattle; but they are always housed at night, and 
none of them are sent to the hills during the first season. In winter a lit- 
tle boiled food is given to them, consisting of potatoes or greens, with 
chaff or straw, and chaff-fodder like the old rattle. 

In summer the yearlings are sent to the liills, generally at no great dis- 
tance from the dwelling; and, for the most part, they remain out until the 
winter; then all the cattle, young and old, are housed during the night. 
While in the house they’ get straw-fodder, with sometimes a little hay; the 
older cattle are occasionally indulged with potatoes or a few turnips, and 
to this is added coarse, strong-growing, green kail, which is cultivated 
in every small farmer’s garden for this purpose. 'I’his practice, if not ])e- 
culiar to Arran, is practised there to a greater extent than in most other 
districts. The cattle calving in the winter, or early in the spring, are 
fed with kail, potatoes, and straw. Both the kail and potatoes are usually 
boiled, and sometimes the chaff, and the milch-cows almost always before 
calving, and sometimes for a little while afterwards, get some oats or meal 
boiled with their other provender. Notwithstanding the addition of the 
kail, the Arran cattle are not too well fed in the winter, and the growth of 
the young beasts is often materially stinted by a false economy. Wlien 
the weather is not stormy’, the cattle are driven out to pasture during the 
day — the young ones to the hills, and the older ones to the arable pas- 
tures and stubbles. 

7’his system of housing at night is, in some instances, necessary on 
account of the exposed and shelterless situation of the farms; hut, in other 
cases, it might, with advantage, be dispensed with, especially with regard 
to the young cattle; for it makes tliem tender, it prevents the growtli of 
that covering of thick soft hair which nature provides as a proleclion 
against the searching blast, and it renders the beasts more liable to boose 
and inflammation, when they must afterwards he exposed to no little cold 
while feeding on grass. 

The majority of the cattle of Arran are sold in the autumn from two 
to three years old. They are transported to the mainland, and after- 
wards south, by the way of Dumfries, where they are fed on grass for 
another year, and thus generally well prepared Ibr the butcher: a few 
stirks or yearlings are annually sold at the same time from farms on 
which too many have been reared. The greater part of Arran is a 
breeding and rearing district; but on a few farms the cattle are fattened 
on grass, and so successfully as to render it probable that the practice 
might be more generally pursued with considerable advantage. Some of 
the old cattle, when beginning to fail in milk, are fed off' m the winter on 
turnips or potatoes, either for home consumption or to be sold to the dro- 
vers in the spring. About 800 head of cattle are yearly sent to the main- 
land from Arran. 

The milch cows are housed at night even in the summer: they are 
brought home in the evening for milking, after whicli they get cut "grass 
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fy't clover during the night, and, having been milked again in the morning, 
are turned out for the day. The produce of milk has much increased 
with the improvement in general husbandry, and the consequent better 
keeping of the cows. Some of the black cattle will give from three to 
three and a half gallons of milk daily for four or five months after calving; 
the average quantity, however, will not much exceed two gallons; but the 
milk is excellent. There are some farms in which the Ayrshire cows are 
established, and these cattle give in Arran as much milk as in their native 
country. The small farmers consume the milk and butter and cheese 
which their cows produce; others sell a little butler; and the larger 
.farmers manufaclure a considerable quantity of cheese, which can scarcely 
be distinguished from the Ayrshire, and which is sent to the towns on the 
banks of the Clyde. 

We have dwelt the longer on the cattle husbandry of this little island 
because it is a splendid example of what may be effected, in a very few 
years, by the exertions of one patriotic individual. 

The circumstances which, until the last eighty years, caused the Scottish 
agriculturists to be so far behind tlieir brethren in England, were the con- 
tinuance of the feudal system, and consequent vassalage in the northern 
kingdom. Short leases alone were granted, frequently of not more than a 
twelvemonth; a great part of the rent was demanded in kind, and the tenant 
was harassed hy die exaction of continual services in every oppressive form. 
But when services were abolished, and a fixed rent in money was esta- 
blished, and, by the length of the lease, security was given to the occupant 
that he should reap the fruits of his improvement^ he began to set himself 
thoroughly to work. The rapidity of his improvement may be accounted 
for by circumstances which fall not to the lot of the southern agriculturists 
— tithes had been annihilated in Scotland, at least so far as the tenant 
was concerned, and the burden of supporting the poor was scarcely felt. 

The Isle of Bute, in Gallic, signifying ‘ a bold furious head,’ and so 
called from the rugged rocks on the southern extremity, wliile the island 
ilself is comparatively flat, is higher up the Firth. It is about fifteen 
miles in length, and three in breadth, and contains 24,000 Scotch acres 
of ground. Rolhsay gives the title of Duke to the heir-apparent of the Bri- 
tish Crown; and was formerly the residence of some of the Scottish kings. 
The castle, a noble ruin, is still to be seen. Agriculture was even at a 
lower ebb in this island than in Arran, but it somewhat earlier began to 
emerge from its degraded state. The Marquis of Bute was induced, by 
the illness of his lady, to reside two years on the island. He had ocular 
demonstration of the lamentable condition of his estates, and of the county 
generally, and interest and patriotism induced him to endeavour to effect 
their improvement. He enclosed many of the farms. This was the first 
step, and without which every thing else would have been of no avail. He 
introduced the system of draining, fallowing, liming, &c., and much good 
was effccled; but the attention of the Marquis being completely occupied at 
court; all was not accomplished that he wished; and the island, although 
improved, continues to rank low in ll\p scale of agricultural merit. The 
cattle were small. The farms were overstocked with them. There was 
little sown grass, and no green food for winter; and until the pastures 
were better covered than formerly, all attempts materially to increase the 
valut* of the breed would necessarily fail. With the advancement of agri- 
culture generally the cattle have increased in value, although they are still 
of a motley character; and they are beginning to have considerably more 
of the Ayrshire breed in them than is to be found in Arran. 

8 * 
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ARGYLESHIRE. 

The county of Argyle stretches along the western coast of Scotland for 
115 miles, but its average breadth is little more than 30 miles. The 
southern part is low, and comparatively level, and the temperature is 
mild. The northern part is lugged and mountainous, and the climate 
odd and ungenial. In the northern part there is much barren land, and 
little good pasture; but in Cantire, at the south, there is plenty of 
excellent feed for cattle; therefore the cattle differ materially in the 
northern and southern parts of the country. Among the mountains, the 
Highland breed is found almost unmixed; in the level country, there is 
the same variety and mixture of breed which is observed in other dairy 
districts. 

Although the system of sheep-husbandry has been introduced into 
Argyle, and is increasing there, yet, including every kind, there are sup- 
posed to be nearly 65,000 black cattle in the county. John Campbell, 
from Logwine, in Ayrshire, was the first who stocked a farm with sheep 
in Argyleshirc, in the year 1760, in the united parishes of Lochgoil Head 
and Kilmorick. The country-people regarded him at first with an evil 
eye, but the superiority of sheep-husbandry is now acknowledged in all 
the mountainous districts of Scotland. 

The North Argyle cattle are larger than the Hebrideans, and are 
now bred to the full size which the soil, or the best qualities of the 
animal will bear. That fundamental principle of breeding is generally 
adopted here, that the size must be determined by the soil and the food; 
and that it is far more profitable to the farmer to have the size of his 
breed under, lather than over, the produce of his land. Both will gra- 
dually adapt themselves to the soil; but the small beast will become 
more bulky, and improve in all his points — the large one will degenerate 
in form and in every good quality. Therefore, the soil and management 
of Argyle being, generally speaking, better than that of the Hebrides, it 
was found that a somewhat larger animal might be admitted; he was, 
however, procured, not by crossing with a breed of superior size, but by 
careful selection from the best of the pure breed. Experience and judg- 
ment soon discovered when the proper point — the profitable weight — was 
gained; and then the farmer went back to the equally pure, but smaller 
breed of Skye, lest the form should be deteriorated, and the fattening 
should not be so equable and true, and the meat should lose some of its 
beautiful character and flavour. 

There is no part of the Highlands where the soil and the climate are 
better adapted to the perfection of the breed than in Argyle, or where we 
oftener see the true characteristics of the best Highland cattle — short, and 
somewhat strong in the shank, round in the body, straight in the back, 
well-haired, long in the muzzle, and with a well-turned and rather small 
horn. There is no district in which the farmer so superstitiously, and yet 
we will say properly, refrains from foreign admixture. Could the two 
great errors of the Highland farmer be remedied, but which are found 
even here — namely, overstocking in the summer and starving in the 
winter — there would be nothing more to desire, so far as the grazier is 
concerned, except, perhaps docility of temper; and that will be gradually 
acquired when further improvements in agriculture have rendered it unne- 
cessary for the beast to wander so far, and over so wild a country, in 
search of food, and when he will be earlier and more perfectly domes ti- 
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catccl. The Highlander, however, must be reared for the grazier alone. 
Every attention to increase his weight, in order to make him capable of 
agricultural labour — every effort to qualify him for the dairy, will not only 
lessen his hardiness of constitution and propensity to fatten, but will fail 
in rendering him valuable for the purpose at which the farmer foolishly 
aims. The character of the Highlander must still be, that he will pay 
better for his quantity of food than any other breed, and will fatten where 
any other breed would scarcely live. This is the grand secret of profita- 
bly breeding or grazing the Highland cattle. 

71ie management both of the cow and her calf depend much on the 
object which the breeder principally pursues. If he studies the character 
of his stock, he makes little butter and cheese, generally rears a calf for 
every cow, giving it the greater part of her milk. A likely bull-calf is 
sometimes allowed the milk of two cows for a considerable time, and often 
for six months. When the calves are weaned, they are fed on the hills 
during the summer, and brought on the lower grounds in winter; and if 
the pasture is not good, they are occasionally fed with straw and hay. It 
is after the first winter that the absurd and cruel system of overstocking 
and starving commences. From the superiority of the soil, hoVvever, this 
is not carried to the ruinous extent that it is in the Hebrides. In favour- 
able situations, some farmers winter their calves in open sheds, where they 
are fed with hay in the racks. This makes them hardier, and does not 
cripple their growth. 

Tlie following has been given as the expense of rearing a Highland slot 
in Argyleshire: 

To milk to the calf while sucking, 1^ Scotch pints per 

day, at 2a. per pint - - - - d02 5 6 

To expense of keeping the calf housed and fed on 
straw and hay during the first winter, I2s. — but 
deducting 3s, for manure, there remains - - 0 9 0 

To pasture next summer on hill grass - - 0 7 6 

To keeping next winter on low grounds, and feeding 

in the fields with hay when necessary - - 0 10 0 

To pasture on hilly ground next summer, being then 

2^ years old - - - - - 076 

Deduct for risk of deaths - - - 0 15 0 

Interest of money - - - - 0 6 0 

£4 19 6 

Supposing that they then sell for five guineas at first hand — and the 
average price will not much exceed this — the profit will be but 5s, 6d, 
This and the increased price of corn will sufficiently account for the gradu- 
al substitution of sheep for cattle on the greater part of the breeding coun- 
try of Scotland. 

The Argyleshire farmer is sometimes wrong in breeding from a favour- 
ite cow too long. Although the Highlanders fatten rapidly for a certain 
time, and begin early to fatten where the pasturage will give them oppor- 
tunity to show it, they do not thrive so well when old. A cow ultimate- 
ly destined for the drover should not be permitted to breed after six years- 
old. She may make fair meat for home consumption, but she will not 
fatten so quickly, or so truly, and on all her points; and, in fact, the drover 
will seldom purchase her except at a very inferior price. 

It is now also established as a principle among them, that the same bull 
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should not be lised too long. The hardiness of some of the cattle has been 
thought to be materially affected by it. The bulls are generally disposed 
of at six years-old, when they are in full vigour, and valuable for some 
distant herd. 



[The Argyle Ox.] 


The native cattle in Cantire, or the south of Argyle, are of a thinner, 
lighter make, and not well haired; the) are evidently of Highland 
extraction, but they show much crossing with Irish blood. They are 
better adapted for the pasturage which they find, and are fair milkers; 
therefore the dairy was always more attended to than rearing in the dis- 
trict of Cantire, The Ayrshire cow has, however, nearly superseded the 
native breed, not only in Cantire, but through the whole of Argyleshire, 
for the purposes of the dairy. She is promising to spread as rapidly and 
as widely through the middle and northern parts of Scotland as the short- 
horn has done along the whole of the eastern part of England. A few 
Holderness cows were tried, but with doubtful success. The West High- 
land cattle are universally adopted for grazing farms, and the Ayrshire 
nearly as generally for the dairy. The butter is good, except that it is 
often too salt; litde, however, can be said in favour of the cheese. The 
manufacturer of the cheese is often more in fault than the milk or the pas- 
ture; for in Cantire he usually keeps his milk forty-eight hours, in order 
to separate all the cream, and before the expiration of that time it is 
quite impoverished and becoming sour; curds of different ages are also 
mixed together, and which will not amalgamate and form one uniform 
mass. 

Some Galloways are found in Argyle, and particularly in the southern 
part of the county; but they are not equal to the native Highlanders. 
The latter have sometimes been crossed with the Galloways, to give in- 
crease of weight; but the experiment has not succeeded; they have neither 
fattened so quickly, nor so equably. 
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INVERNESS. 

Tins county will complete the Western Highlands, properly so called. 
Inverness stretches across the mainland from the little channel that 
divides it from Skye to the Murray Firth. The ferry of Kyle Rhea, on the 
north-western point of it, connects together the different districts inhabited 
by the Highland cattle; for all the cattle from Skye and the outer 
Hebrides cross that ferry, not only in their way to Inverness and Argyle, 
but to all the southern markets. Six or seven thousand annually pass this 
little strait. They are. not ferried in boats, as from the Long Island to 
Skye, but by means of ropes, about a yard in length, with a noose at each 
end, one of which is tied to the tail of the cow that is to swim before, and 
the other round the jaw and under the tongue of the next; and the beasts 
are thus connected together until there is a string of six or eight. The 
time of high water is chosen, when, although the passage is wider, there 
is less current. The beasts are led into the water as quietly as possible 
until they are afloat, when they immediately cease to resist, then the man 
at tlie stern of the ferry-boat taking hold of the rope that holds the fore- 
most beasts, the vessel is rowed steadily across, and the cattle follow with- 
out a struggle. It is very rarely that one of them is lost. 

The cattle, at least in Lochaber, and along the western coast of Inver- 
ness, and on the borders of Ross, are essentially the same as those in the 
north of Argyle, and their treatment, with all its faults, the same. In the 
central parts of the county, however, the breed is mixed, and principally 
V ith the Galloway, or Fife, or Irish. On the borders of Murray there is 
still a different breed, the origin of which it is difficult to trace; heavier than 
llie Highlanders; better milkers; but not so profitable for the grazier. It 
is said that they were first bred of this superior size to make them heavy 
enough for the yoke, but at present the ox is never used either for the 
jdough or on the road. 8o late, however, as the year 1791, the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, in his statistical account of the parish of Petty on the Moray Firih, 
says, that ‘ 1400 oxen were employed in that neighbourhood on husbandry 
work.’ He adds, that ‘ they were of the light nimble Highland breed; 
and, when unfit for work, disposed of to the dealers in cattle for the 
I'higlish markets.’ Few of them, however, were reared in Inverness, but 
were brought from the Highlands when young. 

4"he system of summer feeding, or ‘ going to shealingSy which we 
have described as occasionally followed in the Hebrides, used to prevail 
in Inverness; but, as agriculture has improved, and sheep-feeding was 
introduced, these rights of pasturing on tlie distant wastes were let to 
shepherds, who live on them all the year.* 

])r. Robertson, in his ‘ Survey of Inverness,’ gives the following descrip- 
tion of ‘ the shealings:’ — ‘ After the crops had been sown, and the peats 
cut, the inhabitants removed annually, in the month of June, to their 
distant pastures, with all their cattle and families; and there, in some 
snug spot, the best sheltered in all the range allotted to the cattle, they 

* It is mentioned in Sir John Sinclair’s ‘Statistical Account of Scotland,* where the 
parish ofLaagan, in tlie mountainous country to the south-west of Inverness, is describ- 
ed, tliaL the number of* cattle had considerably decreased in that district; ‘people deeming 
it more profitable to reduce their stock of black cuttle, and increase their stock of sheep. 
But the cattle that remain arc very much improved. Twenty years ago (1770) a High- 
land stot was not worth more than 20/. Scots, whereas it will now sell for 3/. or 4/, ster- 
ling; and milch cows have risen in value from 3/. 10s. to .5/. or 6/.’ Black cattle, how- 
evtir, may still be considered as the staple riches of Inverness, and on which principally 
the fanners depend to enable them to pay their rents, 
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resided for a certain number of weeks, until the pasture became scarce. 
A trusty person was sent before them to drive away any wandering cattle 
that might have trespassed within the bounds that were to be preserved. 
The men returned occasionally to the farm or homestead, to collect the 
fuel, or hoe the potatoes, or weed the crop; and, when the season for 
weeding the flax arrived the women went home for that purpose. When 
the bounds are extensive they have frequently more than one of these 
stations, which are called ree or aree^* in the language of the country, and 
shealings in English. In such cases the guardian of the grass was sent 
forward to another shealing whenever the family arrived at that destined 
for their temporary residence. He was called the poindler^ probably 
because he had public authority to poind (w'hence, pound,) and confine the 
stray cattle, and to demand the fine established by law for the trespass. 
When these pastures were unusually rich, as at the head of a lake or by 
the sides of brooks in the valleys, the inhabitants of two or more farms 
associated together, and ate the grass of their shealings in common. This 
was the season of contentment and often of festivity. The women em- 
ployed themselves in spinning wool to clothe their families, and in making 
butter and cheese for part of their winter provisions;! and the youths 
occupied themselves in fishing or athletic exercises; and at evening the 
primitive custom of dancing on the green and singing Gaelic songs was 
not forgotten. The shealings lasted from one to two months or more, 
and when the pasture was all consumed they returned to their home- 
steads.’! 

The Rev. Mr. M‘Lean, in an Appendix to this Survey, has some 
remarks on these shealings, the importance of which has been acknow- 
ledged by the Inverness farmers, and the most valuable part of wdiat he 
recommended has been adopted. He is speaking of the system of over- 
stocking generally, and even on these shealings. He says that, ‘on every 
farm, an overstock is kept. If the cattle are brought throrugh tlie winter, 
that is considered sufficient; and after a severe winter they appear in a 
most miserable plight, and those of them intended for sale are seldom fit 
for the market before the end of the summer;’ and, he asks, ‘ is there not 
an evident loss here? — is there not more profit from one beast well, than 
from two poorly or indifferently kept?’ He, therefore, submitted to the 
Society of Agriculture ‘ to give premiums to those who shall have their 
whole stock of black cattle in the best order in the month of May, or who, 
in that month, shall have the beasts intended for sale in the best market- 
able condition. An emulation of this kind would prove an incitement to 
the cultivation of turnips and sown grass, as without these, it is not easy 

♦ Ree is a Gaelic word, which signifies a deer-forest: these shealings, therefore, were 
the first encroachments made by the inhabitants and their cattle on the territories of the 
deer, after they had got full possession of the straths, or lower valleys. 

t Mr. Stewart, in his ‘ Highland Superstitions,' tells us that great virtue was once sup- 
posed to belong to some of this cheese, but the difficulty which attended the manufacture 
of it corresponded with its value. He says, ‘ you must go to the summit of some steep 
cliff or mountain, where the feet of quadrupeds never trod, and gather that herb in the 
Gaelic language called ‘mohan,’ which can be pointed out by any ‘wise person.’ This 
herb you must give to the cow; and of the milk of the cow you are to make a cheese, and 
whoever eats of* that cheese is for ever after perfectly secure from every species of fairy 
agency.’ 

t The Rev. Mr. Bremmer, in his Statistical Account of Walls in the Orkneys, says of 
these shealings, — ‘Their household furniture must be described negatively. No bed, 
no table, no chair. These the Highlander docs not reckon among the necessaries of life, 
as he can make the earth serve him for all the three. In his shealing, composed of earth 
and a few sticks, you find no other furniture than a few dishes for his milk, and a bowl 
for his meal; so true in fact, as well as in philosophy, is the maxim, “ nature is content 
with a little.” * 
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to keep cattle in good order through the winter.’ He also asks ‘ whether 
it would not be tor the interest of the tenants not to keep a larger stock of 
black cattle than they could maintain without sending any part of it to 
the hill at any season of the year, and that the hill-grass should be ap* 
plied exclusively to the maintenance of sheep? Mr. M‘Lean little thought 
how soon the sheep would be thus introduced, and how many ‘ flocks’ 
would be fed * on the Grampian hills,’ to the improvement, and not the di- 
minution and deterioration of the breed of cattle. 

If Inverness were no otherwise interesting to the agriculturist, it would 
have some importance in his estimation as the grand mart of the West 
Highland cattle. Not only all those from Skye and the outer Hebrides 
are sent there for sale, and many come from Argyle to the trysts of Inver- 
ness, whence they travel south again, but it contains within itself more 
than 42000 head of cattle. These trysts are not fairs or markets appoint- 
ed by public authority, but by concert among the dealers. The manner 
of conducting them is very curious. When the drovers from the south, 
or from the interior of Scotland, make their appearance in the Highlands, 
about the latter end of April or the beginning of May, they give notice at 
the churches that, on a particular day, and at some central place in the dis- 
trict, they will be ready to purchase. 

The price is, like that of every thing else, regulated by the demand, and 
of this the farmers can otily judge by the number of the drovers or the 
intelligence which they have received from their correspondents in the 
south. Much address is used on both sides to feel the pulse of the mar- 
ket at these meetings, and perhaps many trysts are held before the price 
is finally determined. Some appear to be resolved to guard themselves 
from imposition, for they sell their cattle conditionally, bargaining that if 
the prices rise within a limited time they shall receive so much more, and 
that if they fall the drover shall obtain a deduction. 

This traffic is carried on, with little intermission; from May to October; 
for from the system of winter starvation, too much pursued, comparatively 
few may be able to travel at first, or for a considerable time afterwards; 
although the cattle that are ready fetch the best price, because they can be 
immediately put on the southern pastures. 

The practice of letting cattle for hire is not unfrequent in Inverness. 
The hirer is usually bound to furnish the owner with one calf, one stone 
(of twenty-two pounds) of butter, and stones of cheese annually, or 
one calf and a variable s|im of money .^MMding to the quality of the cat- 
tle, all expenses of keep!^jbeing defrayecf%y the owner. This is a very 
unsatisfactory mode of conducting a farm; and when the interests of the 
two parties are continually clashing, as they must with such an arrange- 
ment, there can be little cordiality on either side, and there will often be 
great injustice on both. 

THE NORTH HIGHLAND CATTLE. 

These occupy the whole of Scotland north of Inverness, including the 
counties of Ross, Sutherland and Caithness, and the Orkney and Shetland 
islands. The cattle were exceedingly different from those which we have 
described, more diminutive in size, and fifty years ago were deficient in 
many valuable points. The heads of the native breed were large and 
coarse, the backs high and narrow, the ribs flat, the chest small, the bones 
large, the legs long; and, as a necessary consequence of all this, there 
was great difficulty in getting them fat at all, and they never fattened 
equably. This is easily explained by the consideration that the climate 
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is cold, tlic country is an araldc one, tlio distaiun* from the marlvCl. is 
great, and, llu reforo, tin* breeding of cattle luul not always ])een a con- 
sideration of iniicli importance to the farmer. 'J'liis did’ect and disgrace 
of tlie northern district was at length forc(‘d on the attention ol tln^ 
agriculturist, and, hy crosses from various breeds, he has ('nd(‘a\ oured 
to improve his stock both for the dairy, tlu' grazicT. and t!ie plougli: with 
what success he lias laboured, a rapid survey of the noiihern counties will 
show. 

THE SIIETI.AND ISLANDS. 



l:7V^e Shetland 

We commence with the northernmost group of islands, situated nearly 
half-way between the coasts of Scotland and Norway. ’J'liey consist of 
one chief island, nearly sixty miles in length, and ten or twelve in breadth, 
and a numerous group of diminutive ones scattered around, and particular- 
ly on the north. JaimesoHi in.to ‘Mineralogy,’ page 2, says that, ‘ on 
viewing these islands, a wond^^^ scene of rugged, black, and harren 
rocks presents itself to our vie^t^ No tree or shrub appears to relie ve the 
eye in wandering over these dreary scenes, and only gray rocks ajipear 
rising from the midst of marshes, and pools, and shores, bounded by the 
wildest precipices.’ There are, in fact, few or no artilicial grasses or grc‘eu 
crops, or enclosures capable of protecting these crops, and grasses could 
not be brought to perfection in the open fields of these islands: ilnne is 
nothing but moss, and heath and sea-weed, yet there is a breed of liorses, 
diminutive, indeed, but beautiful, and hardy, and strong; and the cattle 
exhibit evident traces of the same origin with the West Jligldanders. 
They have been diminished in size by the coldness of the climate and the 
scarcity of food; but they have not been so seriously injured by the folly 
of men — they have not been domesticated to be starved outriglit. They 
are small, gaunt, ill shaped, so far, indeed, as their shaj)e can he asirertained 
through the lou^ thick hair with which lliey are covered, and whieli lorrns 
an impenetrable defence against the snow and the sleet. 'J'bey are rarely 
more than four feet high at the withers, and sometimes scarcely more than 
thirty-five or forty pounds a quarter. 
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The Shetland cattle contrive to live on their native moors and wastes, 
and ‘?ome of them fatten there ; for a considerable and increasing quan- 
tity of beef IS salted in Shetland and sent to the mainland, the quality of 
which IS exceedingly good. When, however, the Shetlanders are trans- 
ported to the comparatively richer pastures of the north ol Scotland, they 
thrive with almost incredible rapidity, and their flesh and fat, being so newly 
and (piickly laid on, is said to be peculiarly delicious and tender. They 
run to fifteen or sixteen, or even twenty stones in weight. If they are 
earned still farther south they rarely thrive; they become sickly, and even 
pool, in the midst of abundance : the change is too great, and the consti- 
tution cannot become habituated to it. The Duke of Bedford and Mr. 
Wilmot Horton have given a fair trial to these Lilliputian cattle, and the 
lesult has not been satisfactory. 

The Shetland cows are housed every night, 
summer ; and not havin^^EtraWiJjir litter, the^d^ect .by Heath 

and peat-dust. The dgng u^e^Pro he sn^ed tef 

manner; Instead of l^ig it me J^re, 

until the cattle could., rtip ioyp^p^wid 

roof. Then only it wausi of nslfessity They yij^ i^^^small 

portion of milk, w]iether in tWr nativjeSi^GtalQ^ or elwwno^ bur that 
which they do give is e^oqi^d|^y riebr^ 

The Shetlanders it. 

The milk is put sopn p^W^^^^rms 

two or three days Vesipf is AS]^ ^ fum- 
ing then commences ; slid tHe 

whey some red-hot stones in, 

until the separation is comp]M^$|||(.to buttet^oie^ 0|^ me tpp. '^Tliis is 
someumes very carefully weighed ^r hoti^-dOnipnipti^n or for the mark 
but when it is destined consutufe of ine tent (for a ppiiion _ 
that was, not many years ago, demauoea iu kind) was ^ sadly mt^^nd 
hulh tasted. The biittei-milk is ttien boilgd, atid another portion of DHtter 
IS separated, which is not so rich : this is chiefly reserved for honSfe nse. 
The remaining fluid, called blonde used to be, but is jUfft ^ moch^no^^ 
the ordinary drink of the poorer flheflandolrs. It is sometimes preserved 
until the winter, and is supposed^to 6e very i^oJeSOme. 

A country so barren may be easily and it is so to a certain 

d( gree, particularly since the lnWaud||j||L of husbandry. A great 

many of the calves ara M i ^ efore early, and some eveq. on the 

day that they are dropper, The calURIpl are reared are never aUdwed 
to suck their mothers, bwt are fed, at first, with onik, and aflerwards wdih 
bland. This is poor fo{^, but tb^y are by this means early prepared for 
the privations to which*'theynns a^rwards j^osed^'j\^ 

The little Shetland oxen are^still occasionally woimd m the plough. 
Horses and oxen were formerly yokOd abresist^ fhe same plough ; but the 
oxen <Lre gradually getting into diSusos ifi^euSi great part of the island 
IS too rocky for the plough, and is dug with die spade ; and, sometimes, 
even at the present day, the spade husbandry is used where tlie plough 
might be profitably introduced. 

Some of the smaller islands called ‘ T%e Holmes^ and^wbich are nearly 
or quite uninhabited, yield more succulent pfSsture; and the oattfasvare 
occasionally sent there to prep?^ thcip for their migration tu tBe Ibutli, 
They thrive rapidly on these little solitudes. When a statistic^ account of 
these islands was taken forty yeais ago,^!they w^tUlalned 301)^ <tOws, l600 
oxen, and 10,000 young cattle. Tlwy have, a^aptdly increased, 

lor more than 44,000 now inhabit the Shetland Oiteiey Islands. It 
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is much to be regretted that so numerous and valuable a breed should be 
so much neglected : but the fact is, that the Shetland isles are princi])ally 
a fishing station. Their very appearance caused them to be selected for 
this purpose, and the profits occasionally resulting from the fisheries — to 
the heritors or proprietors, at least — have made them, and the inhabitants 
of the Orkneys, comparatively careless as to the productions of the soil. 


THE ORKNEY ISLANDS. 

The Orkney Islands, or ancient Orcades, lie much nearer the mainland, 
and are not so .considerable as the Shetland Islands. The number of 
inhabited islands is twenty-nine, and there are thirty-nine smaller ones, 
called holihes^ covered with constant herbage, and on which cattle and 

climate is moist and variable, the sum- 
mer ' hotj^ihe winters Igng, butj^ot cold, -the spring late, 

and the h|ig0ip-weat]h^y often Qpntjom 

catUe^f5^ich,.;«^^^ forme^eyep Bmaller niore ill-shaped than 
the Shedskjj^fs^ hnve t>een ^ ifcproy.ed, is much good 

pasture in' tke. Orkneys ; but.tfeereis necei^Jylrdr greater improvement in 



in they 

had a e2f: -ate their liberty,’ the 

reporWf sayi^ down, or expect to 

have it dest%e3> wid^wHeh liunge^jl^Ard force home the half-starved 
cattle. from the hill, the Bit dykes aicg^pw^k to keep them out ; it is 
^possible, either to' poind ihesejanltnals, or"^ to prevent their incursions; 
and must be \rith dogs. tb^ the mouniaihs, perhaps after dozens 

of have imn ih;^u^ifieMs of'^siafiding corn.’-— J. Malcotn's 
StiUi8tical< Account of ^J^ne^s. 

Th# cattle are better m^ers. than ..the .IShotlanders, and quite as good 
feedj^* moused f0t;*a|^Btnra and they are deci- 
dedly bettertbr^mspurj^ t^'^etlanders ; yet, compared w ith 

the W estern Highlanders; tl^y afe .ahinferror race. Their heads arc lows 
their backs high, their buttocks their bones prominent, their horns 
short, and benduig * 

jonUi part qf.it oiily is cult 


Dalting,’ after saying that 
Sous account of the manner 



inah whd li6t% the walks by its side, directs it witli a stilt or handle fixed 

to the top bftt .'^he ;drirV¥!r,.if he can he ^llcid,' go^ before the oxen, and pulls them 
oii;by a tied ibtuid thbir'lidliifl, and ^dme-.j^eopte with spades follow the plough, to 
level t^ furrow, and tlie clods: - 

* A cohidi^e^^e nt^ber of ^ttle and sheep are sold tollie Lerwick merchants, who 
kill them,)^’^8ehd .tl]^^,paCfiiira'to Leith market: 700 milch cows are kept in the parish, 
besides oxen and ^^ffi nattle. A great part of the land is let on hutier-rent. Good V2d. 
land will let at si^Mpme^ks of bui^r (about 20 lbs.), and 24s. Scots (2.v. English) per 
merk, equivalent.l^^nt threc^fourths of an acre. Tiie butter is generally compound(.'d 
fOT %:the ^average |mse. Besi^i^ 40d. iarequ^ed from each family for services, (as- 
8|^ii% in the reaping; ha^ and various agricultural labours,) if they are not 

pdld in kind; and also, a cocKi^nd a hen is. demanded for every two merks of land.’ 

r^nu^^e now growing into disuse. At that time a 
n|ng) Sco^l and a fat cow sold for 24?. (2?. sterling). 
"^0 cwt*, aDd the cow from 170 to 250 lbs. 
ituation of that parish, and of the Highlands generally, 


. L cocl 

These relics, however, pf. 
I^d ox wair worth 3^"" 
ftie ox W^ld wei^ 

Mr. Morison says^ that * t1 
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Tins is the northernmost county of Scotland, and the climate is cold and 
un<(cnial; there is no highland on the north coast to break the force of 
tite wind, whicli sets in during the greater part of the year from the north- 
west or the west. In that season of tlie year wlien vegetation is most 
rapid in other countries, namely, from the beginning of May to the middle 
of June, the north-west wind blows incessantly, and the growth of every- 
thing is completely cheeked, 'i’hree-fourths of the whole surface of the 
county is either a deep peat-moss, or lofty barren mountain covered only 
with peat-earth and heather. It will not then be wondered at that, not fifty 
y^^ars ago, the Caithness breed of cattle, although hardy, was the worst in 
all Scotland. The distance of this county from all the markets for cattle, 
discouraged any attempt at improying the breed, apd j^me improvi- 
dent system of overstocking w,Wch.we have ?eprobaJ.e(fi^j;tne -Highlands 
c.ompleted the evil*. .Captain Henderson, the scientific agjyell:^s instruc- 
tive author of the ‘ AgriculturaV Cai^^ss/ expressively 

says that ‘these kkim^s* we^ nOt merely kept 

straw given theni twice a day' from the Decem^r until the hill- 

pasture would .recover them in May. June ; aftd that being thus 
starved one-htilf of the yesii;.|^y assuqjHiEt' 41 ^ 10 * lank . 

was most deplorable 1784.* ittilTSS, ' It was 

worse in 1763; and the wjnt« of ‘ n84 VaS and -Many* cattle died 

ot' absolute starvation^ A mdHdlity hrokeput, and destroy^^n^y' more ; 427 were lost 
it) that parish. Oats rose' to mast'8ttbSt^(ra4,fiM;mor8 fared badly ; 

the poorer ones lived on wclks, and .such f 3 tber fish sea shore afford- 

r*l .’ — Sir John Sinclnir' 8 SialMcail^Si^nt of Scotland,' 

* The Rev. IVIr. Cameron, in his Statistical Account of Halkirk, in this county, hj^ 
some appropriate remarks on this point:— aih psrsue^ed that the number 
cattle) reared is near.onc-third more' thim if ought, )tOf hive, Seen, oV-theparidli'^n ^ell 
maintain. 7'hi.s is the cause why our cows do not ufli^liy.yield so much Uiilk'OS might 
he expected — why the cattle arc in general po0reFj,and^4^idss size than they rnight have 
been, and consequently, fetch such idW'pmOsin the mwet. What is their ihotive for 
this iinfriigal and mikaken plan? llepause the oommer^ in th.a^attle is their |n:incipal 
dependence; and they calculate theirAtodkaepoi^ng to theii; nuui|ter,and noti^cording 
to tlieir quality. Besides, having nb Other way to answer Martinmas demands, they 
pinch tlieir families in the necessary f<^ arising frdt^tbeSe animals, from an overwean- 
inir expectation, and the mistaken idea, If they have^^ty of calves they will be able 

to answer these demands, which hang a •ih^g^l^irr^.^ra'their hwds every year. Thn» 
it happens that they tbeU|b||^e8 and thei™||jBptre Hial^stUryedf.and their ill-founded 
ex])cetations often frustr|M[^* W}te]:^a^iJ|BHM^\adp^ed^ plan, au4 kept an 
adequate number of c.iU|P^n.l 3 t, their fami^ra^wld he^.b^Ue^- aup^ried, their cattle 
belter in quality and valuoi^U?! the demands of thVlan4l^AMUre'rpadily answpjTpd.* 
f The Rev. Mr. Taylor!, in liis ^tat^tical Account ofW^lr, in iltfe CK>unty,in 1794, 
very stron^rfy and pro[)crly repFobg^tf^th^ system of Caithness. 

Ho says — * From our remote sttu^U^ and IHtle intercouiw^Wh otKisr countries, we 
Iiavc hitherto been ncglfected, if hof 'desj^d; Of tofe , stotogers have be|f^n to creep in 
ainonjr us, but there are local practiboil^und Ipci^l^fir^diccs among us which require to 
he laid aside before great improvement oan. take piaCP, or tetrqngors reside with real 
comfort to themselves. From time immemorial it bad hern the practice here, for cattle 
of all kinds to travel and feed promiscuously, without distinction of pro^rty, from the 
day the last sheaf was put into the farm-yand till the conclusion of the bean-eu^tm tho 
end of May, or the beginning of June. The prejudice' of to lan^ in ^^peral, 

and to arable land in particular, is sufficiently evident. The enterprUinj^^^ 

can never avail himself of all the Advantages to be di^ived from ^iA poSsegsio^llinless 
he is at liberty to use and lay it om as he pleases. 'He can never Either 

by fallow or green crops, so long as cattlp every kind — his neigljibori^AS well Us his 

own — arc at freedom, for eight months neai% out to.travei^ his fieUjti'day 

and night, wpt and dry. Such a custom may, the slu^ard. 

His cattle are half maintained at the expense of his. but meU bfthii* deseri^ 

tion ought not to be supported at the expense of the willing^ itidUstrious farmers. His 
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Caithness aflords a sjderidid example of whal one seicntific and zc^alons 
man is capable of efleeting. Sir John Sinclair had large proptirty in 
Caithness : he observed and lamented, and materially suffered hy^ this 
wretched state of the cattle, and thought of many plans for their improve- 
ment. lie first tried what he could do by' crossing the native breed. I'he 
chest was small, and tlie ribs flat, and the back thin ; there was not room 
for the heart to heat nor the lungs to play^ lie first thought of the d<‘c]) 
chest, and broad loins, and barrelled carcase of the (Jalloway . ll(*re 
seemed to be the very' points in which the Caithness breed was most deli- 
cient, and in which it was of most importance to improve them; and there- 
fore he crossed the Caithness cow with the Galloway" hull, lint he had 
not sufficiently thought that although he miglit bring the rounded form, 
and larger size of the Galloway bull, he could not bring the mild climate 
and the fine herbage pf Galloway ; and experience tauglii him the truth of 
the axiom, thaV'^the br^ed must be suited to the climate, or it will not 
thrive*. He improved the size of the Caithness cattle : they were better 
for the yoke, ^ut they did not fatten so kindly, and their milking proper- 
ties were even deteriorated, . •> 

m then bethought him of the West Highlanders, a kindred race', even 
though his own w^re so degenerated; the inhabitants likewise of a coUl 
' and variab^ climate'; thriving tLere, and possessing also those admirabh* 
points. in which the Caithness wei-e so deficieiH. The experiment sue- 
ceeded. Oh a lowlai^d farm, ^he Si^ye cgtlle ffrew tp a size with which 
none of the Caithness;, breed could compare, and they lost not one point 
of excellence^ On .a Highland farm srtmewhat inferior in siz('; 

but they throve even niore rapidly than,4^:j|6thers; they made beef of tlic 
most excellent quality, and ill ey well p^^e farmer for their keej). 
,^j^,Then the Caithness cattle were crossed by the West Highlanders ; and 
cross they wetre improved ; and when they had become almost 
entirely Skye or Argylh blond, they were best of all. Xhe Argyle eatth' 
were prefert^d for the Ipit^vlands— the Skye for the liiglier and rougher 
country ; anil very considerable improvement was effeclcd with r(.‘gurd 
both to Ae breeding and the gra^&ing of cattle. The only Cause of n grt t 
was theMistance of the marketsV^yet the growing excellence of th(' cattle 
paid for the length of the journey.; 

After this, Sir John Si|iclair gradu^ly discarded the Galloway evdi 
fn^ the ploiigjij and the: '^ye, and more particularly from the 

Atr^yle^ breed, got as quick, and h|^y workers, and pro- 

fttable fattenersi .^ he could rei^|£^|y desjre ; Caithness will not 
now yield to the.ri#%iib<farmg cbimties of Sutherteid or Ross in the form 
or of Jier * .. ‘ . 

The pecnlia)lty clirnate of Caithness, and the want of food even 

to the middle 01 were great obstacles, to improvement ; to wliieh 

may be added the, same .ifltel^culating avarice which induced the breede rs 
here, as inoth^i' c<Hlxrties, to Pterstock their farms. The want of spring food, 
however, in some measure supplied by the introduction of the rye- 
grasi, which tviil siart early, and in the coldest weather, and afford a bite 
at least, if not be to cu.t, when nothing else is (o be had ; and wlum 

turnip-feeding wa^^pBed to this,' the improvement of the cattle, and the 
profitof the farnOT became greater ; for thebeast which had been turnip- 
fed in the winter, and got ^y e-grass in the spring, was ready for the 

spirited endeavours to provide ,f^!,birusclffttid serve the public, ouj^htnot to ron(](Ted 
abortive merely to gratify tfic indolence of the sloven, who, rather than exert liims( If 
in constant acts of industry, is content to live in a hovel, to he clotficd in ra^^s, ajid to 
food upon bread and water.’ 
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rrifirket a full year before ho otherwise would have been. This improved 
mode of feeding was, however, in the hands of few, and the majority of 
the cattle wen^ straw-fed in the winter, and had mere common pasturage 
in the summer; yet even they did well when not overstocked, and yielded a 
reasonable remuneration to tfie farmer. 

A few beasts are fed for home consumption; but they are generally old 
cows and oxen which tlic drovers refuse to purchase: yet at nine, ten, and 
fdeven years old, tliey will fatten speedily enough, and make good beef. 
Som(‘ are grass-fed in the spring and summer; and the early rye-grass is 
particularly valuable here. Others are stall-fed, and at the close of the 
autumn, this is accomplished quickly and without difficulty. Turnips with 
oat-straw are given at first, and the beasts are finished off with bruised 
oats and beans, which are said to give firmness to the flesh. The common 
cattle do not now fare so badly in Caithness as in some gther counties, 
'rhere is more arable ground here than is found farther ^uth; and although 
the beasts often wander over the commons dating the they get straw, 
and," sometimes, turnips in the morning and evening. 

In the highland part of the county attention oT the farmer, so far as 
cattle are congerh^a, is prihwpally de^i^od to the rearing of them, That, 
in fact, is the primitive, although not alyvays the most profitable, business 
of the Highlander; but in the lower .patCbf the couijtry the care of the.^ 
dairy is added, or the land iS principalfy xuWvated for Ae dMry. Here 
a difierent breed of cows is necessary It i» n^less io repeat that the 
Highland cattle, excellent ^ they are f6r grazings will yield no remu- 
ncralijig profit as milkers. Sir: John Sinclair first “endeavoured to cross 
the native cattle with the Breed. These the nearest, and 

they were excellent dairy eUwaiU their owri petrUliar di^^^ To a certain 
extent they answered, but the quantify was nOt inrereased so much as had 
been expected, and the grazing qualities were a: little impaired. ■* 

He next tried the Dunlop or Ayrshire' biill. Tiie Caithness became a 
hotter milker; biit there was sonifetliing the character of the Highland 
beast that would not amalgamate with the Ipf^land dairy blood, for even 
when on its native ground, it lost much of its'propeiit^ty to speec]^ fatten- 
intr. Many of the pure Ayrshire coiys JWere' theVefdi^ used in daiVics 
of (biithness, and they still maintain thw" ground, eitfief pure or'-gradually 
working upon the milking unthnftmess Of tlie Highlander. 

'J'he dairy is often managed hgrAin.the 8^ manner as 

in other places more t^^the south. 7JWr|airnier provides cuttle and pasturage, 
but he has nothing ti^[p witff th8;^m||tfacture of the produce; he bar- 
gains wiili some dairKwoman-to dewfer to him annually, a calf for every 
two CO AS, and forty fifty pounds of butleri and the same quanti^^of 
cheese for each cow, the value of which may be jliearly 5/.; biit ’^^s, 
and more satisfactorily, and , profitably too, take upOj^toemselves the wmie 
management of their property. The dairy ^^aa mUefi improved iq Caith- 
ness; but, on account of its situation anof'^sbil, it must always be very 
inferior to that in the southernmost counties of Scotland. Many of the 
Orkney cows are used by the small farmers, ind for a cottager’s cow tljfere 
are few better. * " 

Including the cattle both for the dairy and' grazi|ig,^ Caithnesis contains 
about 1.5,0b0. Three thousand ^f these are anhu^y. sold dro- 

vers, who make their appearance in this oPbpty, and'^'begin'to.hdm their 
iryafs about tlie latter end of April. The first regular marWet for the sale 
of the north-country cattle is at A'mulric on tlie first Wednesclay in .May: 
to tliis succeeds Cockhill on the 16th, and then and 
Newcastle. The slots arc usually three years and a half when first offered 

9 * 
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for sale, and tlion weigh about twenty stones : wlion fattened, they will 
double that Aveighl if of the improved breed ; but the old Caithness cattle 
will seldom weigh more than twenty-five stones, when in the best condi- 
tion. The price of these slots varies with the demand, and the season, and 
.the breed. The old Caithness will frequently not sell for more than 3/. ; 
the best Highlanders have brought 8/. or i)/. per head. The journey from 
Caithness to Carlisle occupies from twenty-eight to thirty-two days ; they^ 
are usually taken in droves of about 250, and the expense is nearly Is. Qd. 
per head. 

Oxen are yet used in Caithness for husbandry work. The native 
br^ed has neither sufficient substance nor spirit ; the Calloways are 
heavier but slow, and do not thrive well in Caithness, and, on the whole, 
the Highlanders are the best working oxen. A pair of oxen are generally 
used in the cart. Four were often driven abreast in the plough, the driver 
curiously walking backward between the central oxen.* A small farmer, 
now and then, harnesses two ponies whh;a pair of oxen. The heavier 
southern cattle Im^'e had a fair trials and ate nearly abandoned : and '.hus- 
bandry worki, even with the WestilSJhlhnd oxen, is notjperformed so much 
as it psed to bh. The oxen are iSken-m at three years* old ; at five they 
are iivHheif prime, ^iid they are worked until eight or ten years; when they 
are sometimes sold'^to the drbvel's in. IravelUhg condition, but oftciier fat- 
tened at heme;' Their food Tn winter is straw, of chaff, and occasionally a 
few turhips ; in snmmer they have hay, but no corn, except the larger 
oxen ,* and when they, are not at work, they, pasture with the milch cows. 

It may be supposed that in so ungeni^d a climate as that of Caitlmcss 
the cattle are subject to many distempers*! ' Th^ sudden variation of b^m- 
perature and of food, and the starvation to comparative 

plenty when .vegetation does at len^lii Imlrwith strange rapidity, proceed 
injhe latter part of the, sprihg^ are the causes of some of the most fre- 
quent ^dTatal diseases. Among the Test is inflammatory fever, known 
in its various stages fey the namqs of Iflack quarter and hasty. Supersti- 
tion is sj-ill prevalennenough in alTpa^rts of tlip Highlands, but nowhere 
more sS gttjan in Captain* j^enderson gi^s some strange act- 

countS'hf the trea|cpeiit of lh^e’;d;^*easesjn^^^ where the name of 

a veterinary surgeon is almost uhwbwn. ’ H'b says that ‘ informer times, 
when a beast w:as seized wilh ' th§ .quarter it was taken to a house 
where no cattle and there the heart was torn out 

while the anlii^ was where* the 

farmer kept his caUld,^'ah4 there, of his cattle would 

again be seized with, v S, 

Whjf>n the mnVf am apj^eared the farmer ^qi^ld for a chann-docior 
t 0 ‘ sUj^rintend a need^/Xre.. ,7Ar’^rcul^^^^^ booth was erected 

upon some small islaha in the nearest^river, or and in the centre of 

it a straight pole, was :d;X:ed, Extending . from .the roof to the ground. 
Another pole “was set icross horizontally,. with four short arms or levers in 

* The Rev. Mr. Jolly, in his Statistical Account of Dunnot (1794), explains tliis ; — 

‘ The tenant’s ploughs |t||l^Jf^nerally drawn by four oxen, or liorscs yoked abreast, l^hat 
practice appearsTidietd^^o strangers, but. a better acquaintance witli the peoplc’scir- 
cumstancea would leaql^Wmore favourable oumion. The cattle are very small and ill- 
fed, and hence their is nc^;8ufHcicnt foT'drawing a plough, if they wctc yoked 

in any ihanner wjiere pa/t might:%yc an opportunitymf throwing the whole burden oc- 
casionally on the rest. This practifce, however, ^ attended with iJic inconvenience, that 
one of the cattle must walk on the plpughedgroUnd; of this some arc iK^ginning to he sen- 
sible, and are substituting t]iree caitli^ abreast, endeavouring to get those of a better quali- 
ty.’ The ploughman used to waik backward, or with his face to the plough, because he 
could thus better observe whether the strength of the team was fairly and equally exerted. 
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Its centre to work it rapidly round, and the ends were tapered. Onfe end 
was exactly fitted into a liole in the perpendicular timber, and the other 
into some side support. All the neighbours were then collected; they 
carefully divested themselves of all metal — not even a button was left on 
any part of their clothes — and they set heartily to work, two by two, turn- 
ing the end of the horizontal timber in the liolc of the central and upright 
one, and rapidly relieving each other as they became tired, until by the 
violence of the friction, and assisted now and then by a little gunpowder 
and linder, the wood began to blaze. This w'as tlie need-Jirc- Every fire 
in the fanner’s house was immediately quenched, and others kindled from 
this need fire: all the cattle were then driven in, and made to pass through 
the smoke of this new and sacred conflagration, and the plague was at 
once stayed. Old traditions say that the Druids used to superintend the 
kindling of a similar fire .on the 1st of May. That d^y is still called in the 
(hielic la-BeaUtuiy i. e. tlie day of Baal’s fire. ' 

A remnant of this superstition still exists among thosq who lag a little 
behind in the march of imprpvemeht» and they are not a few.. When a 
beast is seized witlj. the mufrain a few^eces of sooty are 

taken from a thatched roof (w^/havc salortnk in some‘of the ^oor cott^es 
th(jre is no chimney) and put into* a mptal pot with a coal of fire, so tfial a 
strong sooty singke ascends. The patieib is then brought, and its nostrils 
are forcibly held in the srHolfce'*/or a quarteir.plif^ kn houri Then sopie ale 
with plainiain root is giyqn, and the beast ' iSome interesting 

resemblances to old customs in other parts of the.'^orld, and far earlier 
times, are evident. 


‘I^IE^EiRCAND. 

Sutherland and Caithness form the northern extremity of Scotland, the 
w csiern coast of which is occupied by Sud^erl^d. The western and 
nortlieru coasts are bleak and stormy enough j^and the mountains, of im- 
mense height, have not even a stalk o^eath oil their^barren surfac^; but 
the south-eastern 'part of the qounWy is ipore shelterpdi and notr,^^eat 
tli^al colder, although rather ba^^ard than soijpLe of thq,liiimand 

counties of Scotland. - \ ^ ^ 

The soil is as various as the ejimate. Thj^re:are few^or no artificial 
grasses, and the only natural meado^%i|i|e tj^;^ by the rivers 

and burns; on them^agme cattle the, higher ground, in 

Suilu^rland and ]h)ss,'4®^ Highl^|ads,4lie black 

cattle have given wa^yfe siieep, AJinoaga foirp a^jikfge as Caith- 
ness, this county dopl\ot ce|itain twice the ft has 

never be en calculated to.ppsj^^^inore than 25,006^' and, probably, there 
not now more than two-thirds of thuirt numbqr. 

The statistical accounts of the nuinblTs ,^ horses, cattle, and sheep in 
Sulheiland, in 1798 and 1808, vyill afford a convincing" proof of the decrease 
ol* horses, cattle, and goats, and the wonderful increase of the sheep 

Horses. Cattle. '' Qoats. . 

1798 - - 7736 - - - 24,287. - - - - - ST, 130 

1808 - - 4291 - - - 17,$33 - - • » 11%^^ - - : 94,570 

Decrease 3445 Decrease 6954 - Decrease 5099 inoreStse 57,440 

If the value of each w^ere the same ‘at both times, we should find that 
20,670/. less capital was employed in horses, 32y502Z. less in cattle; 1532/. 
lc.ss in goats, and 34,806/. more in sheep. But the manifest improvement 
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in th(* ])rep{l of cattle would materially diminisli tins appjirent diflTeroncc. 
How far this nriy be ultimately advantaoeous is a cjuostion which helon<j8 
more to political economy than to a treatise on tliat part of agriculture 
which is connected with cattle, and for which we are otherwise not quite 
prepared, since we haie not jet inquired into the nature of the cultivation, 
and the comparative vahn* of sheep. It cannot he denied that the sheep 
is the more useful animal — that, in the a^«» rebate, lie is reared and kept at 
the least expense — that the \ alue of the land and the rent of the farm are also 
enhanced — and that there are millions of acres that may be “appropriated 
to the leeding of sheep, and especially in the rugged and barren parts of 
the country,- which are now in a manner useless. There is one objection, 
it must be confessed, to the exclusive cultivation of sheep anj where, and 
that is the incompatibility between it and a nurnermis and incr(*;ising 
population. They are things wnich cannot exist together, and esjiecially 
not in a mountainous' district, like the Highlands, or like Scotland gene- 
rally, If a quantity of food is raised, suflTieient to maintain the same 
number of inhabitants as before, the same number of hands are not 
required to procure it. Towns jjill be multiplied anJ filled, hut the pea- 
santry must, biB driven from the ’country, and their character and tlieir 
occupation must be clianged : this will be a work of time — it cannot he 
accomplished in one generation — and the st^arving cottagers and tlu‘ >mall 
farmers (for they must give way where Ghee'll husbandry is introduced) 
have no resort but to emigrate to foreign climes. All this is worlli con- 
sideration as a general principle, and also as applicable to parthmlar 
districts* 

Entering now, however, on that part of the Highlands, where this 
. new system has been adopted, we are, in‘a manner, compelled to draw 
some more detailed comparison betWeifeli the old and the new way of 
occupying the land. We will suppose that the proprietor of a consider- 
able district is taking a survey of his property — the produce and the rent, 
the improvement or deterioration of his land, the cliaraclcr and the dt'gree 
of hkppiness of its occupants, ^bat we haie already said of the We‘Jt 
Highlands, and of Caithness, will prepare us for tlie result of iiis inquir} . 
He traverses soine of the romj^t*ac Highland glens, and he finds tlnun 
thickly studded with miserable the occupants of which rent from him 
little patches of land, for which they nominally pay him an exceedingly 
trifling sum of money. 

Each farm, if so it may J)e consists of a of land on tlie side 

of the glen, and a larger pordffiw ^ abof^’. Some of the glen 
division is attempted to be cultivated to raise a.liit|e corn for tin* Avinter 
the family. This rarely succeedsf; fori the torrent pour^ down 
and destroys the greater part of the crop* |png before it is ready for tlu' 
harvest : and the farmer has seldom sumc^tdlit remaining for the support 
of his family during the tvinter, and that a long one in such a climate. 
But he has his black caltle.and h|s goats, and for the short summer inonihs 
he can send them to the hills, and there, at the shealings, they get fat, and 
he 4 S happy. 

The summer passes over, the herbage on the hills is all con- 

sumed, and he a|id hiiJ cattle return '“to the glen. The grass had in the 
mean lime grown there ; it had ripened for hay ; some of the family had 
been'sent to mow it, and. he has a little stock awaiting his return. It is a 
little one, and barely sufficient for his cows and his calves. His growing 
cattle have nothing but the straw of his half-destroyed oat crop, on which 
they are to starve during the winter-*—and starve many of them literally do 
—while the rest are mere walking skeletons, and, for a while, conqiara- 
tively worthless. 
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Wliat becomes of the rent? — wliy it is paid when the ien^ni can pay it. 
blit tliatis not re^i^ularly, and often not at all: on the contrary, the land- 
lord has to supply his tenant with neeessariiis, and to half-maintain him 
during a great part of the year; and his land is all this while becoming 
impoverished, worn out, and valueless. 

'This was tlie actual state of things. How was it to be remedied? 
Why, only by the introduction of a new systiun of husbandry; by intro- 
ducing stock jpf another kind, which would longiT feed on the upland 
pasture — which, with some help, would feed there all the year round ; and, 
by leaving tlic greater part of the lower ground for thefeedingof the milch' 
cattle, for tlie growing of corn, and for the preparation of winter food; and 
wliicli would be ready and in its prime when it was most wanted ; in short, 
if not entirely to substitute sheep for cattle, yet to make them the principal 
objia ts of the farmer’s care. ? 

Would the Highlander consent, to this ? — would he give up his shealingHj 
the joyous time of his miserable year? — would he abandon those customs 
and modes of maiiagetnent which had been practised by , his forefathers 
time out of mind?— Never ! - Then it.tll® necessary to a hew 

race of men to accomplish this; and that was attempted, in despite of- the 
prejudices, and violent opposition of the people. 

'J’he new settlers were at fir^t rnaltreatfed: the inhabitants gaj.hered from 
every part ; they broke downlihe fenehs; they gel together thousands of 
the new sheep; some they. forced into the lakesii^nd drowned, and the rest 
they drove triumphantly to the edge of the county, there to be delivered 
over to the mol) of the next district, until they were expelled from the 
Highlands, or had perished way. The laws of the country were 

successfully appealed to ; the of the mob was suppressed ; and the 

new system was left to feel its own way, and to stand or .fall as it might 
deserve. 

It has weathered the storm, and is now the established system. of hus- 
])aiulry in most of the Highland districts. Sheep now cover the hills on 
which the half-starved slot aiubgoatformerly yvandered. The deei^fpresls, 
which liad not then been intruded apony— which wer^ perfe’Ct' deseks^have 
htuui brought under a certain d^ree of cp^iyation ; the .B(iouritaius>i which 
were (IcpasturcHl for a few months and left waste for the rest of the year, 
are now grazeil all the year round ;,a^id the lowlands, freed from that which 
imj)ov(Mish(Hl it, and which it could not^too||kT|jieids:pJentifuily for man and 
beast. Tli(^ cattle, faf^^om b^in^-W^^Md^arejSomewliat reduced iujiurn- 
hcr — improved in (j ualt^^ fatter, eqtiai t^ lhe demand — 
far im)t(‘ prod table to l^'breedet, and only confined^to these pastures on 
whicli slieep could nof be fed. The populajOfcn is certainly not so 

miiiu rous, but it is of a difiSe^S^tidlaracter — more intelligent, more indus- 
trious, more rf;spectable, more u^ful; and* the reBiainder have either 
sought employment in the south, or e^migrated^^qi^Ai^^ or some of the 
Hritisli colonies. The value and the rent 6f the band is trebled — quadru- 
phxl ; and the tenant can pay it, which he could not before: while in a 
national point of view, the addition of food, the incret^ed value of stock, 
and tlie unprecedented supply of the ,raw material foitbne of oujr most im- 
portant manufactures, are circumst^C^es of immense* importance,’ 

Having taken this cursory view 'of the change in thq system of agricul- 
ture, as it regards cattle, we can proceed more rapidly. 

I’he native breed of Sutherland is much smaller than that of - Caithness, 
but far more valuable, and requiring only to be crossed by ; those from 
Argyle and Skye, to be equal to any that the nurlhern Highlands can 
produce. It is much to be lamented that the Argyleshire cattle in the 
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possession of the Marquis of SlaflTord, at Dunrohin, have not been more 
employed in iniprovino^ tlie breed of the snrroundint^ districts. Tlie best 
cattle are to he found in the neiirhhourhood ofDiinrohin and Skiho, on 
the (‘astern coast ; and most of them are the pure Arcyle or Skyes, or 
<n*osKes between the Sutherland cow and tin; West TIighland hull. At 
Skiho, in particular, a small hre('d is carefully preserved, which is much 
sought after for its suj)erior propensity to fatten ; and although they 
do not often weigh mon' than fdh'en stones, their flesh is little inferior 
to venison. Some of the Skiho cattle have been raised, in southern pastures, 
to more than treble that weight. 

Assynt, on the south-west(‘rn coast, is eidehrated for its catde, of the 
pure West Highland breed, or, if occasionally willi one cross of lire 
native Sutherlands, not injured by that mixture. Tlicy are ^ot larger 
than the Skye cattle; but they are hardier, short-legged and well shaped. 
A great many other breeds have been tried, as the Galloways, the Fifes, 
the Bands and the improved Leicesters; but none of them have answered 
so well as the West Highlanders, or crosses between them and the natives. 

Some of the little islands on th^^oast afford very good winter-pasture 
for the cattle.’ Oldney contains some valuable pasturage of this kind, 
which is strictly preserved during the harvest, and on which the cattle are 
turned some time.ih November, and gradnaily taken out to he housed in the 
beginning ofspring, or wlien they may appear to need provender. Some of 
the cattle, however, are lost every year by attempting to climb to little* 
plots of grass among . the rocks, with which the coasts of the islands 
abound. 

Very few cattle are fattened, but only gat into good travelliriL^ condition 
for the drover. The foiir-ycar-(dd iriiptclved slots will probably wtdgh 
36 or 40 stones ; the country cattle not more than from 18 to 20 stones. 

The manner of feeding is the same as in Caithness, and the shealingsused 
to be of the same kind. The sheep now have left but little upland 
feed for the primitive pastoral life. In the- winter most of the cattle 
are hotjsed at night, avd fed with straw, and turned out into the fields 
during the day ; and, on the whole, although the system of stocking is 
much to be complained of, the c^tle are not subject to all the liardshijis 
which are so. injurious to them in Caithness. When, however, it is consi- 
dered that in many parts of ^Sutherland the cattle are not merely in the next 
room to tlie owner, but aotnally :^giyoy the fire in common with the 
family ; and then,'''in the morn ii^^M^ever cold that may lx*, they 

are driven out , to wander in the . it does not %dm it of mmdi doubt 

that they must be seriously injured by tlie sudtteh transition. In the 
neighbourho(>(l of Dunrobin, they are nptir-bdused at all, not even the 
calves after they" have been weaned, horitlie.Cawe except at calving time. 

Mr. Sellar gives the following account of thehianagement ofitatib^ ontho 
northern coast of Sutj^crlahd (Fanner’s Series — Farny Reports, p. 75) : — 
‘ The grazing cattle ;are all bbught in from the people who are settled 
round the shores of Sutherland, in small lots of land, for the prosecution 
of the herring-fishipff. 'J'hcsc people have one, two, or three cows each: 
they sell the calves fit from nine months to a year old. The tillage farmer 
buys them, and prepares them to travel south. He purchasers them in April, 
puts them during smmmer, on his superabundance of deer~hair, transfers 
them in August, to certain coarse rushy loams, where coarse grass grows ; 
brings them to his courtines to-'eat straw in winter, and finishes them olffor 
the road during the next summer in the inelosunis ahove-mcMitioned. With 
some little assistance from the field appropriated to the horses the four 
fields summer, on an average, one bea,st and a half per acre. It is the 
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praciioo to fill vip two fields willi ilirco rattle per acre, and to shift* them 
once a fortnight.’ The sales for the southern market take place in July, 
August, and Septrmhcr, and the fields are then cleared, in order to pre- 
pare them for sowing wli(;at. 

The dairy is a minor consideration with the Sutherland farmer; and he 
only manufactures liutter and cheese enough for his own consumption. 
Tlie quantity produced will not exceed 70 lbs. of butter per year, and the 
same quantity.of cheese from each cow, and one calf reared between two 
cows. Tl^^ fs a small quantity compared with what some of the southern 
cows yield; yet it is not often that the Sulheriand dairyman gets so 
rmich as this. 

'riiere is the same superstition among the peasantry as in the other 
IlighliMid counties ; and when sometimes, as will naturally occur in so 
barren a country, and under such absurd and injurious manage ntent, the 
c,ow yiidds little milk, or becomes suddenly dry,' ‘Mr. Pennant, in his 
‘Second 'rour to Scotland,’ tells us, that ‘when tlic good housewife 
perceives the eflects of the malicious one on any of Jicr kine, she takes as 
much milk as she can drain ffom the e^hanted herd; forJ.he witch gene- 
rally leaves lier very little. She then oOils it with certain ^ierbs, and adds 
to them flints and tempered steel. This puts the witch in such agony, 
that she comos nilUng-willi^ to the door, and begs to be admitted to 
obtain relief, by toucliihg4he^owcrfuI pot: the good woman makes her 
own t(irms ; the witch restores the milk to the cattle, and is, in return, 
freed from her pains.’ ’ , 

Oxen are employed to a considerable extent on the coast 0 / Sutherland 
for road-work, and for the plough on many of the farms in the interior; but 
they are getting somewhat out^oJTuse; they are never shod. 

ROSS AND CROMARTY. 

These were originally distinct counties; but Cromarty was so small, and 
the additions that were made to it were in such detached portions, and so 
.scattered over Ross, that, it. is now, for the sake of convenience, and 
ahnost of necessity, considered as amalgamated witli Ross, and the two 
constituting hut one county. The climate, like that of most of the 
Highland counties, is mOist, but considerably warmer than that of Caith- 
ness or Sutherland. The meadow-g|onnd is of small extent, and usually 
reserved for winter|f|eed for th^ Sfed; comparatively little of the 

arable land is laid dd^h for permku^l^m^ture* .. The eastern part of Ross 
and some portion of promarty c<ih®n exceHen^ soil; and not only the 
wheat but ilie tiirnip'misbaa(^^ is carried on extensively and sucxjessfully. 
The system is more cp)jfi^M||,with sheep-feeding than with either the 
breeding or rearing. of 

For many excellent obWrvatioiis on the vcbaracler and management of 
the R6ss cattle, we are indebted to Sir: Geprge'iSle wart Mackenzie’s able 
survey of that county and Cromarty. It a model of. what agricultural 
surveys ought to be. 

Ros.s may be divided into the low and high epuntry: the former occu- 
pies the eastern coast and district, and the latter ine western .part of the 
county. Tlie cattle which are kept in the lowlands are principally for the 
dairy, and they are a mixed breed. There are many pure West High- 
landers, but not so small as the common breed of cattle in the counties far- 
ther north, but there are more of the native cattle, with variems degrees of 
crossing; and others have the Fife and the Moray, and crosses pf every 
kind with them. The dairy, however, is not attended to for profit here ; 
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but file far/ncr must have milk and butter and cheese, and he must also 
have cattle to eat down the grass where he does not dare to turn on his 
sheep. The Lcicesters have been tried, but they did not answer for 
breeding or for the dairy. There is a singular practice prevailing in Ross. 
On some parts of the sea-coast the cheeses are buried separately within 
the high-water-mark for several days, in order to give them a blue colour, 
and a rich taste. 

On the western coast the pure West Highlanders prevaiL aipid this is de- 
cidedly a breeding district. Next to the pure West HighlaMw* is a cross 
between them and the small, Avell-haired, hardy cattle of {he country. 
The best cow for the dairy is here supposed to be produced from that of 
upper Fife, crossed with the true Highland bull: she will generally yield 
fpur gallons of milk per day — is easily fattened, and will weigh from 120 
to 140 lbs. per quarter. They are a middle-sized, strong, compact, hardy 
race, well suited to Ifie general means -and climate of the country; but 
they are very apt tq degenerate, and, after the third or fourth generation, 
^yill.often be little better than tlie country cattle. The catde of 

S nlail, on this account^^lj^maw no £dgh, Kintail of cows, are 

ebrdted w^yer the highlaridsf^ Some say that they are the progenitors 
of the Argyle breed ; but we are more inclined to trace them to the JSkye 
cattle,, to which they bear great resemblajge,j.|^id, like hem, they are 
smaller than the .Argyles. Their distin^^hi% and favourable points 
are^' short legs, a thick pile, and weiglft in proportion to their apparent 
size. In the neighbourhood of Kilmiife there used to be a peculiar breed 
of cattjq, the. result of a cross betweeq Jhe Fife or Aberdeen and the 
Highlander, and a cross that added to th^.^e and value of the boast. 

Before cattle became so valuable in tl^pfetrict it was customary, as in 
some other parts of the Highlands, to anoiv one calf to suck two cows. 
The foster-mother was easily reconciled to it after it had been coverM a 
few times with the skin of her own that had been slaughtered; but now 
eapji cow: rears her calf. The young ones are suffered to suck. for four, 
five,*br sl 3 ; months, according to the time at which they were dropped — a 
part of. the milk beipg preyioflsly drawn for the dairy ; but the cow will 
take qare that tbo , ^U<?n shall apt gib, for, after ^e dairy-maid has waning 
the last -drop she^ ian extract, tfiSr® other hasVetained more than enough 
for her offspring. The latb^ ^qf . them are , weaned in the early part of 
November; and dl are thqti’fenl^tb the best. pasture until the winter 
begins thbrotl^jr tq' set hdus^^^^nd fed, as the farm 

win afford, on jokt^traw " which or potatoes, and 

partichlarly tl^^rntmer, CM^cai^Sf^y b^dfed. W'the following spring 
they are sesii to hdl-pasture ; and in the .wffi|er art brought home to the 
glands whidh;^' had .ilieen occupied by *4jfc^ch-cows, and are fed, if 
necessary, with stridlV.and hay. TheucbflinM%pring, they are removed 
to the coaper gj^l^qf and'StUl owasionaHy fed, if needful; 

and on the they once mare follow the cows 

in the reseiw^lm^wst winl!^ paikorf; of the faym. ’ 

The over^tpp^^ of the farm,* although now sometimes to be com- 
plained of, isiipt1W|fe^ to the ruinous extent to which it used to be ; and 
if "the farmer hSs:j(i^|^"cattle.fo^ the drover, they bring him more money: 
they are at once fit for travelling, and he has escaped the serious losses 
whiph used to annoy^^and cripple his predecessors. 

The cattle are ii^dly sold at three and a half and four years, and 
dfovers come from Pert^ ^nd!!“Sikriing, and Dumbarton, at the latter end 
of tp pufehase Tli^ trysts and markets continue here until 

Septifeber, when the xSiSws come into request. So much business, how- 
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ev(;r, IvS not done at. these public meetinjrs as in some other counties; but 
the drovers ^o from farm to farm, and the sale is effected privately. 

Mr. Baiori(5, who wrote the account of l^)ss-shire in No. 18 of the 
Farmer’s Seri(*s, informs us that the first re<ridar market for the sale of the 
north country cattle is tlic ‘ Stafford Market," which is held at Clashmore, 
in Suth(‘rlandshire, on the Monday after the first Wednesday in May. 
The s(u*ond is held on the 'Tiuisday folio winjr at Kildary in Ross-shire, 
and tin* third at the Muir of ( )rd, on the confines of Inverness and Ross- 
shin', hi'ing" the first of the series of <j[reat cattle-markets held monthly at 
the latter place during the season. Tlie cattle from all these early markets 
proii(‘ed to Cock hi 11. 

'I'he weight of tfie stock from three to five years old maybe averaged at 
70 or 80 lbs. per quarter, hut he will fatten to 110 lbs. The cow, wdieii 
lean, will weigh from 00 to 70 lbs. per quarter, and will likewise fatten to 
100 lbs. 

Very few beasts are fattened in any part of Ross; and the few that are 
so consist of old oxen or cows, and principally for the supply of Inverness 
and I’ort St. George. For home consumption the West Highlanders are 
pn ferred; but the spare turnips arc mostly used in bringing forward young 
cattle. 

(_>xen were formerly more used for husbandry In the eastern part of the 
county than they are at present. They were not reared in Ross, hut 
])urchascd at the difhirent fairs in this county, or in Sutherland. After some 
3'ears’ work they were generally sold to the grazier or the butcher at a 
high(‘r j)ri(‘c than that at which they were bought. Where oxen are now 
us(‘d g(Mi(‘rally there are four to a plough, or four oxen and two horses. On 
a stiff and stony ground six oxenAverc occasionally used. The four oxen 
cannot well go without a drivi^r, but it is sometimes attempted. The pair 
used for the harrow, on very light land, do not require a driver. Curious 
stories were formerly told of the medley of liorses and oxen and cows har- 
nessed to the ploughs of the small farmer. Oxen are rarely used on the road.* 

* Since tliis skctcli of Rosjs-shirc was sent to the press, we have been favoured with a 
v;i]inl)lc account oftiu; cattle of this district «gad llicir niaiiagement, by Mr. Mackenzie 
of Milbank, near Din^rwall. It strongly corroborates our main points; but at the same 
time giving a tlillercnt illustnition of a few particulars, we deem it riglit to present it to 
our readers. 

‘Altlioiigli il is difiicuU to trace the history or true pedigree of the old Ross-shire breed 
of eafile, tlje various accounts that are hpid^down regarding it show that it has long 
existed as a .separate and distinct one. The breed token Collectively, or as it nia}" be terim li 
the norlh Highland breed, is exceedingly hardy arid of very compact form. It is compar- 
atively ligiit ill i()nn, but the bone is fine, and the carcass is deep and lengthy, it is round 
in llie ham 1, straight in the houghs and back, with a pile stronger and more chiscly laid 
than that of almost au}^ other breed. Tlie head is generally light, with broad foreiiead, 
short shaggy ears, and well-turned horns; and they are of all colours, but black and 
brimlled predominate, and are the favourites, os indicating most healthy constitutions. 

‘ No descri|)tion of cattle answers the soil and climate oiRoss-shire so well as tlie origi- 
nal north Highlanders; but as u considerable part cTf the county is very highly cultivated, 
producing every variety of feeding, ami fit for the reception of any kind of stock, several 
crosses have been introdnet'd, and some witli advantage. Of these, a cro.ss with the Aber- 
deenshire' honied cattle has produced ver}' superior slock, both in point of symmetry and 
weight, and for the use of th(' dairy. For the latter piirjiose, a cross with the Ayrshire is 
often made'; but that is fmiid advantageous only in situations where there is great pro- 
fusion of grass and furnijrs in their season; and the stock produced from it is coarse, and 
not ill demand either for freding or driving. That which is tno.st successfully followed 
by the extensive breeck rsof the county, is a cross from the Argylcshirc Highlander, which 
is of greater weight and size than the cattle of the north: but in availing themselves of 
this cross, the Ross-shire breeders are always anxious to preserve as much as possible of 
li;eir own stamp, because it is more hardy, more suited to their pastures generally, and in 
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THE NORTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 

This district extends idon^ the eastern coast from Murray Firth to the 
Firtli of Forth, and there is a general resemblance between the cattle in 

more , 'general demand for driving to tlic south. 'J'licrc aro a few graziers in Ross and 
Inverjiess-shirc W’ho cross their cattle with superior hulls trom the west Highlands of 
Terthshire, which is found lo answer etjualfv as w'cll as, if not better tlian, any other 
yet introduced in that j)urt of the country. 

‘ 'J'he Ross-shirc cattle, as already described, arc decidedly more adapted for the graz- 
ing than the dairy system. The cows, particularly those pastured on hill}' groimtis, out- 
field or meadow, are not famed for tlie quantity of their milk, although it is cAtreiut ly 
rich in quality; and as tliere are coin]>arativeIy hut few' cuttle-farms now in the eon* U , 
dairy produce does not fbriii an article of expoit, or of vvliich money is made. 'I'lie pro- 
duce of an ordinary country cow may be computed, during five months of the ye^ir, at 
from five to seven Scoteli pints of milk jier day, and from tour lo six pounds oi’ butter 
with rather more Hum that quantity of cheese, in the w'cek. 

‘ Grazing, as the more profitable course, is what is followed, and tliere being hut little 
encouragement for feeding, the cattle arc chiefly Bold to the southern dealers at tw’ound 
three years old; and such of them as liavc been kept llu' some time by the agrieultur.d 
farmers of the county, and brought to tlicir full growth, arc as fine animals as can la 
produced anywhere. It also very often happens that the breeders dispose of their young 
stock to tlic graziers and farmers at the age of six quarters, there being many farms cal- 
culated for breeding that liavc not advantages for rearing, and rice versa. A will-lired 
Ross-shire bullock of three or four years old, when fully It'd, will w'eigh twenty-five 
stories, of twenty-one pounds Dutch; but though it rarely brings a remunerating j»riee 
lo the feeder at home, llic breed is reputed for quick feeding and for yielding more lulknv 
in proportion to size than most others, while it is ascertained that when tin y arrive on 
the pastures of the south, they compete in point of profit w'ith any kind wliale\('r. 

*Of all the cattle that arc sent out of Koss-shiro, those of Hie island oi' Lnvi.*i (from 
which three thousand arc annually exported) are most sought alter for the table', Iroin 
the lineness of their quality. Though of less size, and less jirepossessing in ajipearaiiei', 
than most other cattle, their beef, w liieh is alw'ays marbled, is esteemed as la iiig very 
superior; and they are so hardy, that in driving even lo the most, southern parts cV 
England they rather improve than lose in condition, if properly attended to. 

‘The system of managing a breeding stock of Highland cattle is siiujib', hut very in- 
teresting, and a thorough knowledge of it, ut4he period w hen it w as most extt nsively 
prastised in Ross-shire, was confined to the natives of its jiastoral distric ts, and fornu d 
their peculiar element This was about tw'cnty or Iw’eiity-five years ago, when one-hali' 
of the county was under black cattle, in farms carrying from Iw'enty to sixty bia'ctliiig 
COW'S, of a stamp so equal as to be always distinguished at market The princiji.d and 
leading points of managemeut consist in particular atlcnlioii to pedigree; in a e.jrefui 
disposal of the stock upon the farms; and in the various airangements conmeUd wiili 
their food, wdiethcr in storing up the produce of the meadow's, or in (he ai>proj»riation 
of the pasturage to the different seasonsjf scrupulously res(;rviiigr the rongln st grassf.s 
and more sheltered portions, for the year, when it is of great consequence to 

have the stock of Highland farms kept iii condition. 

‘The establishment necessary for a breeding fold of cows is generally composed of an 
experienced principal herdsman, know ii by Hie name of the ‘Bowman,’ whose w ii’e is Ijcad 
dairy woman, with female assistants, at the rale of to twenty cows, and herd-lads in 
the same proportion, and some younger follow'crs tb tend the calves, during llie inlervals 
of separation from their dams. It is customary, on extensive farms, to have ‘ slieal 
bothies’ erected at different stations, for the temporary accommodation of suelj an esta- 
blishment, when it is necessary lo move the cow-s from place lo place* in order to ^ivc 
them Hjc benefit of the whole grasses in due season; and as undivided attention is hc- 
stow'cd on the charge, very superior stock is bred in tins manner. The mode of rearing 
calves, under such management, is by suckling, and not by liand-feeding — that is, by 
allowing them to suck ticertain portion of the milk at stated periods in the mornings and 
evenings. The common way is, to allow the calf to suck two teats, w’liile the dairy-maid, 
at the same time, milks Hic other tw'o; or else to allow the calf the use of tlie whole, at 
the discretion of the dairy-maid. Both calves and cows arc found to ilirive much la^ttcr 
in this way Hum by allowing them lo run constantly together; and besides, there is Hie ad- 
vantage of so much extra dairy produce. This mode of half-suckling jirepares tliem like- 
wise for their winter-feeding; and the process of weaning generally takes place tow ards 
the end of October. Having l)ccn weaned, the stirks, as Hu;y are then called, are j)ut up for 
the winter, generally loose, in large byres, and fed on the finest of'lhe meadow hay; and as 
turnips are not frequently grown to any extent on the large pastoral farms of the High- 
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part, of it. Thoy evidently belong to tlic West ITiglilandors, but tlio 
dilltMenee of pasture has given them a larger form. We will commence 
nt tlie norih, and proceed downwards. 


'ibiis is a small county lying between Inverness and Elgin, and having 
the iVIurray Firth on iIk; nortli. Ii does notc ontain many more llian six 
thousand cattle, and about double that numljer of sheep, 'i'owards the 
))orders ol fnv(*rness some oi’ the pure West Highlanders are found, but 
mixed, on the lower grounds, witii the Fife and with otlier varieties. 

• ^'orlinudy tlie .wlmle of the Imsbandry woik in this county was performed 
])y ox(*n, and then the ()l)ject of tin; farmer was to obtain a stronger and 
heavi(*r breed than the nativci one, or the West Highlaiidcn’s. Thai object 
was, to a certain degree ae(a>m])lished, but tin* beast became coarser, and 
did not fatten so kindly, and (;veu its qualities as a milker were not mate- 
rially impr()V(‘.l. Very li;w pairs of oxen, howiwer, are now seen, and 
the ianiiers hava; gone back to the native and smaller, Init more valuable 
and prolitabh; ])reed. 'I'Ik; Isle of Skye bulls liave l>een in niiich request, 
and being crosscal with the best cows, there arc, in the higher parts of the 
eounly, as line specimens of Highland cattle as any part of Scotland will 
prochuvg tlie colour is not so uniform, but none of the good points or qual- 
itii\s are lost. 

i\airn is a breeding and rearing district. The early cattle, as tliey get 
into toha'ably good grazing condition, are sent to Banffsliire, where the 
i'airs, in almost every village, succeca one another from the spring to the 

lands,: • in orouign during tie* day, on the roughest of tbo pasture, supplies tlioir [dace. 
'J’lie cows, tiller I)(Miig sigiarated from their calves, arc sent to tlK3 portion of the liirm 
t)i at haslx'en set aji.ot fur a, general winltTing; but when calving time approaches, or 
w hen till' season is very severe, they are again brougJit near to th(‘ byre, led from the 
iKirii, and f re. led with iiiueli care. Tlie wdnter and spring being i>a<t, the ye;ir-vdds 
lire g^'iierallv |>nt n])on low-lying hangli or wmodland pasture, wdiib* tlu' stronger part 
oi'tbe young slock is sent to graze on tJie higher and more remote pendicles of tiie farm, 
to await a s.ile; special care being taken to select and retain such of them as arc best 
ealeiilalrd for sujiplving tilt' [ilace of the draft of aged C()w\s annuaJiy made from tlie 
fvild, while as imniy young bulls are kept as will afford a choice. 

‘ 'Dk' lireeding ofciltle in hoss-sliire, Imwevcr, has decreaseil very inueli, and tin; 
br.'cd, gen, Tally speaking, has become much deteriorated whthin tlie last twenty years, 
owiii'j^ to llie rr.pid exleii.-^ion of sheep-fa rmiug. Shi^ep have, in fact, become the stajile, 
eo!Mm<i(iitv ol'the Aortli Highlands, and the^^^j^m is attended witii less expeiue, and 
iJioi ds prrhaps, a more certain ndurn Chan to the occupier of the land, hut 

•dill I igli lie gre.itrr [lart of the jiastonil distriets of Ross-shirc is best ad ipted for sheep, 
it is I 'l ’ tj[ii.ii<)ii oi’mauy persons of e.vperience, tliat, from the almost universal breeding 
oi’th i1 SO ! ie-; ofstoi'k, cattle w'ould.’pay fully as well in situations where equal justice 
as to kei'ping could he allbrdcd in Winter as in summer. So great is the prclercnee 
given to shci'p now in Ross-sliire, that the breeding oi' Jine cattle is almost entirely 
f oiiiio' ij to the amat-our projirietor, and a fgw tenants, who still maintain ojdnions dif- 
fering iVooi those of the sliephords, wIjo have acquired by fir the grcalesi pari of the 
1 md-. Still the immher of cattle, of all descriptions, bred within tlu; coutdy is very 
e.)nsiderahl(', hut though the greater jjroportion of them are of tlu? native breed, they 
Irive hecoun; diminutive, from there hniig but little reserv ition of hill ground made in 
t!ieir favour, and from being eonse<picnlly excluded from the pastures that produce 
most hone and coiistiUilion. The system of throwing several eattle-farms into one Bhee[)- 
walk lias limited the liriualing of cattle generally to tenants fit small holdings, in the 
least fa vonri'd situations, and to ciittars placed'either along the shores, or on the out- 
skirts of'tlie larger tenements; and from wanting good bulls in such situations, joined to 
othf'r disadvantages, the breed, though it retuine the original character, has greatly tall- 
en otl 

‘Upon the whole, tlierefare, there is at present a great decrepc and a general deteri. 
oration in Koss-shire cattle; bnt many of a superior description are still bred in the 
county, wijile tljc, greater number of the whole arc of the original stamp.’ 
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autumn. TJie small farmers adopt the same system of overstocking and 
hilse economy which we have so often reprobated, and their cattle are sel- 
dom got into condition before the autumn, wlien they are disposed of in 
the same manner. 

The dairy used to be sadly neglected in Nairn, and even now it is re- 
garded as an object of only secondary importance. Tlie Rev. Mr. Leslie 
gives a curious illustration of the extent to which this neglect was carried: 
he tells ns that considerable quantities of butter and cheese arc brought 
from Banffshire and even from Cheshire and Gloucester; and that, so 
late as 1770, on many farms along the coast, no better way of making 
butter was known than by a woman whisking about the cream, witl\.,Jier 
naked arm, in an iron pot. 


ELGIN, OR MORAY. 

The Elgin breed of cattle is undoubtedly the Kyloe improved, or, rather, 
raised in size by good keeping, and crossing witli Aberdeenshire hornetl 
bulls, and by the great immbcr of Buchan cows broughr over as milch cows. 
They are of an intermediate size between the Aberdeens and Kyloes, a 
hardy breed, more adapted for grazing than for the dairy, affording beef 
of the finest quality, but scarcely of the size that would be desirable. 

Mr. Wagstaff informs us that some short-horned bulls have been lately 
introduced, with a view to the production of an animal that will attain a 
greater weight. There has not, however, been time to ascertain the result 
of the experiment, but a previous crpss with the Galloways did not an- 
swer the expectations of those who tried it. Tlie cross with the short- 
horns, if it succeeds, will effect two very important objects, and in which 
the Highlanders are deficient — increase of weight, and earliness of ripen- 
ing. According to Mr. Deuchar, by whom we have been favoured willi 
some valuable remarks, the Moray or Elgin cattle luive more of the Aber- 
deen about them than of the Kyloe; but they arc neater and more compact 
than the Aberdeens, and have of late greatly i my) roved in couse(|uenco of 
the premiums given for breeding stock by the Morayshire Farming Club 
and the Highland Society. 

Very few are full fed in their native district, being too far dislant from 
the large markets. A four-year-oid, stalled in winter and fed on straw 
and turnips, will average about 45 stones. Some oxen that have been 
worked until seven or eight have weighed 70 or 80 stones. 

Very few, however, are brougli^^"^ perfection in Moray; but after having 
been stalled during the winter, or put into a straw-yard, and fed on 
straw, with as many turnips as will keep them in tolerable condition and 
fresh for grass, they are generally sold 40 the Aberdeen and Angnsshire 
graziers in the spring, as soon as the grass is ready. Several cattle have 
been recently ftill-fed" in the neighbonrhood of Elgin, particularly by Mr. 
Peter Brown, of Linleswood, and conveyed to Smithfield by steam-ves- 
sels from Aberdeen. Steam navigation will probably, ere long effect, a 
material alteration in the system of breeding and feeding in the maritime 
counties of tlie west and north-east of Scotland. 

The calves are suffered to suck until they are weaned. In winter they 
are kept in the straw yard, and fed on straw or turnipb, and in the spring 
turned to grass. The queys are not allowed to have calves until they are 
three years-old, and are fed off at six or seven. 

The straw-yard, with the same quantity of straw and turnips, is, in this 
district, thought to be preferable to stall-feeding. The catllo-dcalers 
imagine that the beasts stand the road better, and especially in case of bud 
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wnatlier happcnin^j when driving south. The dealers also complaiit of the 
erosscs with the Galloway and short-horn, the progeny not being suffi- 
ciently hardy to drive to the distant markets. 

Sir John Sinclair, in his general report of Scotland, computes the 
number of cattle in Elgin at 16,900. There are, probably, not so many 
at present, more of the land having been enclosed and submitted to the 
plough. 

BANFF. 

This county, lying between Elgin and Aberdeen, contains nearly 25,000 
cattle, the ancient and still preponderating breed of which is the Aberdeen- 
slure horned, the qualities of which are well known to, and appreciated 
6y graziers from the Firth of Moray to Smithfield. The Banffshire cattle 
are somewhat smaller, however, than the Aberdeens, and of finer sym- 
metry. 

Very few true specimens of that hardy and valuable breed, the old 
Banffshire cattle, are now to be met with, except in some of the upper 
districts of the county; and even these, from the shortness of keep and the 
want of turnips, in winter are considerably stinted in their growth. 
JMr. Tatt, veterinary surgeon at Portsoy, to whom we return our thanks 
for some valuable information, says, that ‘ Any of the old breed that are 
to be seen in the better cultivated districts are very handsome animals ; 
for the most part with fine springing white horns with black points, fine 
small heads, but broad between the eyes, and with short clean muzzles. 
'i'lKjy are short in the legs, clean in the bone, and the flesh well down 
upon tlic legs. The body is rather long, the ribs round and the back 
broad and straight; the colour, for the most part, black or brindled, party- 
colours iKung rarely met with in* the native breed. They are hardy, supe- 
rior travellers, and at four years old will weigh from 50 to 60 stones.’ 

The cows are not celebrated for the quantity of milk that they yield, 
but it is usually of very superior quality. From three to five gallons of 
milk may be reckoned the average produce on good pasture and in the 
prime of the season. 

Banff is principally a breeding country; a few oxen only are worked 
in the upper })art of the district;* on the coast some cattle are pre- 
pared for the Mcarns and Aberdeen markets: most of them are sold 
half fat; but a few are finished off with turnips and hay. Mr. Mill, 
tenant of Mill of Byudie, near Banff, feeds a considerable number of beasts 
Inll-fat, which he sends to Smithfield; fey the smacks from Portsoy and 
Ban tv, and by the Aberdeen steam-vesse^fe. There arc some good artificial 
pastures about the coast, but in the upper part of the country there is lit- 
tle beside the natural herbage, and that not often improved by manure. 
BaiilVshire is indebted to J^ord Findlater for the greater part of the improve- 
ments that have taken place in that district. When his Lordship first took 
up Ills residence in Banff Castle, about the year 1753, there were no roads, 
no turnips or potatoes reared in the field, np grass-seed sown, and no iii- 
elosure made, except about the mansions of a few of the proprietors. He 
first took into his own possession one of his farms (Craigherbs) near Banff 
Castle, and fallowed and limed it, and laid down part of it in turnips, and 
part of it in grass-seeds. He sent the sous of some of the farmers to study 
agriculture. As soon as the lease was expired, he commenced the manage- 
ment of another of his farms; he raised better and constant food for the cat- 

* I’hc old Banff ploiifrh used to be drawn by six, or eight, or ten oxen, or by oxen 
and cows intermingled, or by oxen and horses. The black cattle* were usually bought 
in about Whitsuntide and sold again in the autumn. 

10 ^ 
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tie, he improved the breed by crosses from the best of his own slock and 
the neighbouring districts, and the agriculture of Banfl’shirc, about tlie low- 
land part ol’ the country, is now equal to any in Scotland. The local Ag- 
ricultural Society has also been of great service in carrying on the work of 
improvement; and the facilities afforded by steam passage will, in Banff- 
shire, as in all the counties on the coast, give an additional stimulus to 
improvement, and effect a rapid change, both in the breeding and manage- 
ment of cattle. 

, The lowland farmers sometimes buy young cattle at two years old from 
the small upland farmers, and sell them again at three years. Their food 
in the winter is almost entirely straw and turnips, a little hay being added 
for the cows that have calved. The cattle of the lower districts of B;mff- 
shire are of a medium size, between those of the native Highlands and the 
better fed ones of Kincardine.* Mr. M‘Pherson, factor to the Duke of 
Gordon, informs us, that about thirty years ago the Galloway breed of cat- 
tle was introduced into this district, and has increased so much, that it now 
forms a large portion of the heavy stock; some of the Buchan cattle, also 
polled, but a distinct breed, appear in some of the districts of Banff; they 
are devoted to the purposes of the dairy. Many of the farmers crossed 
the Banff with the polled breed of Aberdeen, in order to obtain greater 
weighty and which was warranted by the superior system of husbandry 
that has lately been adopted in the greater part of the county; and tliey 
also reckoned, but not with so much reason, on tlic early maturity of this 
cross. Others, and at the head of them stands Mr. Milne of Mill Ihiyii- 
die, and to whom also we owe much obligation, has all his cows of the 
Banff breed, crossed with the Isle of Skye bull. Mr. Milne considers this 
to be the most valuable stock that the country produces. 

A few Ayrshire and Teeswater beasts are likewise also seen. A short- 
horned bull was lately introduced by Mr. Wilson, of Brangan, whose 
stock is pomising. There is much prejudice against the short-horns at 
present in Banffshire. It is supposed that the keep of this district can 
never be good enough for them, and that the greater price, in proportion 
to their weight, fetched by the native stock, would yield greater profit to 
the farmer than he could obtain from a heavier and more expensively fed 
beast. To a great degree this is an unfounded prt^judice; and we have no 
doubt that in Banffshire, as every where else, the* short-horn, cautiously 
and judiciously introduced, will ultimately have justice done to him. 

Much injury is supposed to have been done to the Banffshire l)reed of 
cattle by the attempted introductip|i of the loeg-horns, forty or fifty years 
ago. A cross with these, and especially wheii persisted in, produced an 
ill-framed, unshapely animal, in which every good quality of the progeni- 
tors was lost. Among the most iiitclligeat and suecessful breeders in 
Banffshire we may reckon Mr. Gordon of Laggan, Mr. Gauld of Edin- 
glassie, and the late Rev. A. Milne of Boyndie. 

Although horse-ploughing has superseded ox-labour, the number of 
cattle in Banffshire has materially increased since the establishment of the 
system of winter feeding. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Tins extensive county, breeding or grazing more cattle than any other 
district of Scotland, will require particular attention. The number of 

* Mr. Ballingall, in his Statistical Account of For^len, says, in 17J)5, that ‘ on the 
waterside, the cattle, by the richness of the jjasture, are of a large size. One tenant in 
Eastside had a plough of eight oxen, which would, in most seasons, have been good beef 
from the yoke, and would have weighed from fifty to stwenty stones, at an average, 
and, if full-fed from seventy to ninety, and some seemed size enough to carry one hundred.’* 
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cattle ill Aberdeenshire has been calculated at 110,000, of which more 
than 20,000 are either slaughtered, or sold to the graziers every year. 

Tlie soil and climate are very different in the hilly country towards 
the south-west, bordering on Forfar, Perth, and Inverness, and in the 
lowlands skirting the sea. There is better natural pasture on the hills 
than the Highlands usually afford, except upon the very ridges of the 
Grampians, while the mellow clayey soil in the lower parts yield abundant 
crops. TJie climate on the hills is cold enough, and especially when the 
wind blows from the north-east; hut in the lowlands there is a mildness 
and an equality of temperature, scarcely exceeded in the south-eastern 
parts of England. Storms from the north and the east, however, some- 
time^ do considerable injury, and especially in the district of Buchan, and 
wdieii the efops are in bloom. 

'J'he character of the cattle viiries with that of the country. Towards 
the interior, and on the hills, formerly occupying the whole of that dis- 
trict, and still existing in considerable numbers, is the native iinmixed 
lligliland breed. It is suited to its locality: hardy but not docile; living 
and thriving, to a certain extent, on its scanty fare; and at four years-old, 
and when it was thought to be prepared for the dealers, weighing, probably, 
not more than cwt, ; but with a disposition to grow to the full extent of 
wdiich’its natural form is capable when conveyed to the richer pasture of 
the south. 

This breed, however, would be out of its place in the milder climate 
and more productive soil of tlie lower district of Aberdeen; another kind 
of cattle was therefore gradually raised, the precise origin of which it is 
difficult to describe. ^ 

It was lirst attempted, as in the districts that we have already surveyed, 
b}" judicious selections from the native breed, and some increase of size 
was obtained, but not sufficient for the pasture. Some spirited individuals 
then sent far south, and the Lancashire loiig-horn was introduced, and 
the short-horned Durham was tried; but either they did not amalga- 
mate with the native breed, or a species of cattle was produced too large 
for the soil. 

There were, however, some splendid exceptions to this, and we arc 
glad that we can present our readers with a portrait of one of them in 
two stages of his preparation for the market. — (See p^ 104 and 105.) 

This beautiful animal was bred by Lord Kinlorc from an Aberdeenshire 
cow and a 'Bees water hull. We are indebted to his lordship for tlie cliief 
malcTials of our history of him. He was calved in April, 1827, and from 
the Michaelmas of that year he was tied up in the house, according to the 
practice of the country, with the other calves. He got turnips, with clover, 
hay, and straw alternately twice a day. They were the Norfolk globe 
turnijis, which are not considered so nutritious as the Aberdeen yellow; 
and lour or live ounces of salt were given him daily. 

Ill 1828 he was at pasture from the 1st of May to the 20tli of October, 
and was then put into a straw-yard wnth -sheds, getting about five pounds 
of oil-cake daily, with plenty of water and hay and straw, until the 10th of 
May, 1829, when he again was sent to pasture until tlie middle of Oc- 
tober. He then got a limited quantity of Aberdeen yellow turnips in 
the house, as Lord Kintore did not then intend to have him fed off. He 
Aveiit out almost daily for water and exercise until the 1st of April, 1830, 
when lie was again put into the straw-yard until the middle of May, getting 
about six pounds and a half of oil-cake daily, with tlie usual quantity of 
hay and straw. * 

He was afterwards at pasture until the 8th of October, and was Ireatdd in 
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ihe whiter as before, with the addition of oil-cake for about ten days, previous 
to his being again turned out to grass, which was on the 15th of May, 1831. 

From the latter end of June until the close of August he was taken into 
the house during the day, where he got cut grass, and was turned out at 
night; and from that time until the 21st of September he was again tied up, 
getting hay and turnips until the 6th of October, when he left Keith Hall, 
and was sent by die steamer to London. His weight might have been con- 
siderably increased had he been full fed from the first, but he was now a 
very fine animal, as the cut, from a portrait of him by Cooper, very kindly 
lent to us by Mr. Combe, will sufficiently show. He was now supposed 
to weigh 100 stones imperial weight, or 175 stones Smithfield weight. 



[ The. Kinfore Ox, when he was first sent to the South — a Cross between ihe Aber- 
deen and the Improved Short-horn,'] 


He was consigned to the care of Lord Kintorc’s friend, Mr. Harvey 
Combe, who was to use his own discretion whether he would exhibit him 
at the next Smithfield cattle-show, and compete for a prize among the 
extra stock, or whether he would keep him another year, and try for the 
first prize. Mr. Combe decided, and very judiciously, to give him ano- 
ther year’s feeding. He was accordingly taken down to that gentleman’s 
estate at Cobham; and from October to April was fed upon Swcdisli 
turnips and hay, with about six pounds of oil-cake daily, and during the 
spring and summer he had cut grass and oatmeal. He was let out daily 
for exercise, and his greatest pleasure seemed to be to go among the cows 
as they came into the yard, and talk to them. He was exceedingly 
docile. Whoever approached him or handled him he scarcely moved, 
except that he would not suffer the man who was once compelled to bleed 
him to come near him for a week. 

In September he commenced oil-cake and hay, eating about twelve 
pounds daily of the former, until he was sent to Smithfield. During the 
last two months he had a lump of rock salt in his manger, of which he 
was particularly fond. A basket of earth also stood by liirn, of which he 
occasionally ate a considerable quantity, and which operated as a gentle 
purgative. 
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The following out, taken from a painting by the same artist, cdhtains 
an aecurate portrait of him just before he was sent to the Show. 



[ Tht Kintore Oar, fatted,"] 


He was supposed now to weigh more than 180 stones imperial weight, 
and nearly, or quite, 320 stones Smithfield weight. He was universally 
admired, particularly his still beautiful symmetry, the equable manner 
in which the fat was laid upon him, and his almd&t perfect levelness from 
the shoulder to the tail. 

In the mean time the regulations of the Smithficld Club with regard 
to the age of cattle had been altered, and this noble animal was now a year 
too old, and consequently could not compete for any prize. This w'as a 
serious mortification both to Lord Kintore (from whom the animal was 
very properly called the Kintore Ox) and to Mr. Combe. This gentle- 
iiKiii, however, was bid 75/. for him; but as Lord Kintore had another 
beast at Keith Hall a year younger, and nearly as good, he determined to 
have him sent down to Scotland again, in order that he might exhibit them 
both at the next Highland Society Cattle show at Aberdeen. Lord 
Kintore is a great advocate for one cross of the Teeswater with the Aber- 
deen. This animal was a suflicieiit proof of what may be effected by it; 
but they rapidly degenerate if the cross is further pursued. The conve- 
nifuice of carriage, now afforded by the introduction of steam, will proba- 
bly tempt many of the northern breeders to try this first cross. 

In the attempt permanently to improve the Aberdeen cattle, all the 
southern counties of Scotland were occasionally resorted to, but with 
doubtful success, until at length the breeders directed their attention nearer 
home. The Fife, or Falkland breed, possessed enough of the old cattle to 
bid fair to mingle and be identified with the natives, while the bones were 
smaller, the limbs cleaner, and yet short ; the carcass fairly round, and 
the hips wide, and they were superior in size, hardy, and docile, and 
excellent at work, and good milkers. These were desirable qualities, and 
particularly as mingling with the Highland breed. Accordingly bulls 
from Fife were introduced into Aberdeen, and the progeny so fully an- 
swered the expectation of the breeder as to be genei^lly adopted, and to 
beciome the foundation or origin of what is now regarded as the Aberdeen- 
shire native breed. 
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The horns do not taper so finely, nor stand so mneh upwards as in the 
West Highlanders, and they are also whiter; the hair is shorter and tliin- 
iicr ; the ribs cannot be said to be flat, but the chest is deeper in proportion 
to the cireumfercnce ; and the buttock and thighs are likewise tlunner. 
'J’he colour is usually black, but sometimes brindled: tliey are lieavier in 
carcass ; they give a larger quantity of milk; but they do not attain matu- 
rity so early as the West Highlanders, nor is their flesh quite so heauti- 
fully marbled: yet, at a proper age, they fatten as readily as the others, 
not only on good pasture, but on that which is somewhat inferior. Mr. 
James Rennie, of Fantassie, used to prtifer them as fatteners to any of 
the Scotch cattle. Mr. Walker, of Wester Fintray, on the banks of the 
Don, has some very fine specimens of the pure Aberdeenshire Lrecd. 
They are perfectly docile, and sufficiently hardy for any climate to which 
they are likely to be transplanted. They are now rarely used for hushaiulry 
work, or, if they are^.it is only for one year. At four years olil tlicy are 
usually sent to grass for six months, af er wliich they will weigh from 5 
to 6 ewi. In the fertile districts of the low country, aboiiiKling with sum- 
mer pasture and winter food, they usually reacli at their full growth Iroin 
fifty to seventy stones Dutch ; and have been frequently known to iced from 
fifteen to sixteen hundred pounds. The breed has progressively improv(*d, 
and that by judicious selections from this native stock. It lias incrcasetl 
in size, and become nearly double its original weight, without losing its 
propensity to fatten, and without growing above its keep. The alteration 
and improvement in agriculture, and the introduction of turnip-hnsliandry, 
liave contributed to effect this. Mr. Leith of Whitchaugh. and Mr. Camine 
of Auchery, very much contributed to the improvement of tlie Aberdeen- 
shire cattle. The breed of the former gentlemaii was remarkable, not 
only for their increased size, and llie perfection of some oi‘ their points, 
but for being more than usually well horned ; tlie cows of Mr, Gamine 
yielded from six to ton Scots pints of milk, instead of four pints, wiiii li 
were cpnsidered to he the average produce of a loIcTable cow. 



- iThe •Aberdeenshire Ox,] 

Beside these there is a breed of polled cattle, said by some to be different 
from the Galloways, and to have existed from time immemorial ; others, 
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liowcvor, with greater reason, consider them as the Galloways introduced 
about thirty years ago, and somewhat changed by change of climate and 
soil. 'J'lu'y are of a larger size than the horned, although not so handsome. 
Of late they have been much improved by caieful selection from the best 
of their own stock, and are becoming more numerous. In some districts 
they arc equal to or are superseding the horned breed. They usually equal 
in weight the larger vaiieties of the horned breed, but the quality of their 
meat is said to be inferior. As they are in a measure occupying the situ- 
ation of the larger horned cattle, these, in their turn, are intruding on the 
caitl(» of the bill country; there they rapidly diminish in size; hence we 
liavtt.tlic small AberdeiMis of the hills, weigliing from twenty to thirty stones, 
and contending with and gradually displacing the Highland breed. 

The Buchan cattle constitute a uselul variety orAberdeenshirc cattle with 
SOUK' peculiarities of form and properties. Mr. R. Gray thus describes 
them 111 tlie ‘ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture:’ — ‘ The cattle in Ruchan 
are chicliy of the short horned kind,’ (he means comparatively short, and 
he tliiis speaks of them in opposition to the long horns,) ‘ not very large, 
hut .>h()rt-lcgged and hardy. Th^ best sort used to be polled**, and some 
of them, that do not begin to have the Ayrshire blood in them, are so still, 
and are of a darker brown colour. The breed of cattle in Buchan is pecu- 
har to that part of the country, and deservedly esteemed for its milking 
quality, and the beef it produces. From the great extent of grass lands in 
Buchan more cattle arc produced in it than in most other districts. They 
arc generally bought by dealers from the south when two, three, and four 
years old, and at the latter age they weigh from fifty to sixty stones. The 
cow^s of Buchan are not large; but, on account of the excellent quality of 
the pasture, they yield a considerable quantity of milk, from the cream of 
which butter is made to a great extent, and of excellent quality.’ 

Notwithstanding tlieir small size, they will yield from three to four, and 
soinclimes seven gallons of milk per day. They are fed principally with 
oat-straw in tlic winter, hut they srmetimes get plotted hay, or hay on 
which boiling wat<*r has hern poured. It used to he the practice in the 
ncighlioiirhoud of Peterhead to give them green kale in April, which is 
sown in the preceding soring, transplanted in June or July, stands the 
w inter ])ctter than turnips, and vegetates strongly in April. By adopting 
this jdan, the dreadful interval for the farmer between the winter and sum- 
mer feed was in a great measure filled 

‘ In the course of the year there are ne^y fifty markets held in this 
district for the sale of cattle, and the amount of the sales at Aiky fair may 
be estimated at upwards of 12,000/. annually,* If we reckon that one-fourth 
of liie Buchan cattle are sold at this fair, we shall have 50,000/. as the an- 
nual value of the beasts that are drafted fuom this district; and, calculating 
this district at not quite a fourth of the extent of the comity, yet 

containing a considerable portion of the richer soil,'* we may fairly con- 
clude that 150,000/. are brought intqi^j^isouniy^by sale of black cattle 
aloiie.t 

* Mr. MTherson says, that ‘ a variety of the polled c^tle Is the principal breed is the 
Bucliun district of Aberdeenshire.* The native, or Wsimtn cattle, were probably polled, 
and the liorntd ones area mixed breed, between the natives and the Ayrshirei they are 
not BO hardy as the common Aberdeenshire cattle, and do not fatten so speedily. 

t The value of those slaughtered for homo consumption should be added; and whicli 
are about 10,000, at 10/. per head, yielding 100,000/^ so that the tolfeal value of Aberdecn- 
bhire cuttle annually sold or killed will be 250,000/. Dr. Keith, in his ‘ Survey of Aber- 
deenshire,* )ias given u very laboured account of the value of the iStock, and which 

may bo interesting to the reader, since some of the principal mailn^ fi)r the sale of cat- 
tle are in this county, and it contains nearly doable the number of beasts that arc lobe 
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A fourth variety consists of all the pure breeds from the norili of Eng- 
land and the south of Scotland. The Holderness has been once more 
attempted to be introduced, but with no marked success. The Ayrsliire 
cattle do well wherever they go if the soil is not too barren, or tlic climate 
too severe; but it must require a considerable alteration in the system of 
husbandry to make Aberdeen, generally a decidedly dairy county. In the 
estimation of the Aberdeenshire farmers, no breed answers so well as the 
native one of the district; and certainly no cattle will fetch so good a price 
among the drovers at Old Deer or Aiky fairs, or be so readily sold again 
to the English graziers, who fatten them for the Smithlield market. The 
present Duke of Gordon, to whom we are indebted for many facilibcs in 
acquiring a knowledge of the Aberdeen cattle, has been fofemost in the 
attempt to improve the breed of this district, llis bulls and cows from 
Galloway, Argyleshire, the Scottish islands, and •Durham, were the best 
that could be procured, while his selections from the native breed were 
most judicious; and although the cattle retain inutdi of their original (dia- 
racter, they have been considcrabl}^ improved, \vhile a spirit of enmlation 
has been excited which cannot fail to be useful. 

found in any other county except Perth. Ilis calculation was made in 1810. He sup- 
poses that there are 


28,000 cows at 7L each 

value 


. XI 06,000 

22,000 calves are reared at 21. 


- 41,000 

20,000 year-olds at 3/. 1 

5.'i. 


. 75,000 

19,000 two-year olds at 7/. 10s. 


- 142,500 

21,000 three-years and upwards, at 12/. lOs.^ 


- 262,500 

110,000 total number, and in value 

To thislie adds from the records of Aberdeen, 

• 

X-720,000 

3(180 beasts slaughtered in the city: 

Of that number there are 300 at JC30 


X 9000 

u 

GOO at 25 


- 15,000 

>» 

800 at 20 


- 16,000 

91 . 19 

800 at IG 


- 12,800 

Of inferior cattle - 

800 at 12 10^. 


- 10,000 

Of cows 

380 at 10 


- 3,800 

Calves 

1 621 worth at least 


- 3,400 

Total killed in Aberdeen 

5301 

. 

- Value X70,000 


Killed in Peterhead, Turriff, and other smaller towns, about the siime 


number, but chiefly cows and othcr inferior cattle, and the value 
about 6/. ouch 30,000 

Sold to dealers 12,000 at 12/. lOs. .... 150,000 


Value of those which are killed or sold . - - 250,000 

Value of stock as above ...... 720,000 

Total value of Aberdeenshire Cuttle - - - X * 070,000 

or nearly five times the annual rent, and a fourth part of the whole annual produce and 
agricultural property of ©very kind. 

A writer in the ^^arracr’s Magazine (1807) gives a curious and interesting neeount 
of the prices of husbandry ^stock in this distHicit' in the year 1747. Hr obtained it from 
a venerable old Ikrmer in the^ eighty-ninth year of his age. ‘On the death ofJiis fatlier 
he was compelled to go to service, and the highest wages he ever obtained were lOs. 
8d. in the half-year. In 1731 he agreed witJi a landed proprietor to cut a ditcli through 
a piece of mossy ground, ten feet wide at lop, six at bottom, and six t(:et deep, for two- 
tiiirds of a penny sterling per ell, and while thus employed he j)aid 13d. per week for 
his board. By persevering in a course of honest industry and frugality, he found his 
stock in 1747, increased to 501, sterling, with which he purchased eight oxen, all under 
six years of age, three, cows, three horses, four one-year old str)ts and queys, furnished 
his house, purchased ploughs, harrows, &c., paid the expense of his inariage, servants* 
wages, and other incidents, and at Lammas 1748, when he began to harvest his tirst croji, 
he was not due a penny to the world.’ 
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Antlorson says that Mr. Farquharson, of Invercauld, has a breed of 
Tli^lilaiid beasts once crossed witii the Falkland or Fife'(which, although 
t»>l(Tal)le cattle, are by no means valued for their milk,) yet- the desceml- 
•inis of t]i(*sc afford a large quantity of milk in proportion to their^siz^, 
and wliich is also of a very rich quality. One of these^small cows will 
yield during the season four gallons and a half of milk in the day, the 
trearn of which being separated and churned will afford 1 lb. 10 or 12 o«. 
weight of butter. 

Many cattle are grazed in Aberdeen that are not bred there. The 
farmer begins to purchase them as soon as the grass springs up, and they 
are off as the year advances. Some, however? are eoiltirrued utttil 
January, and* are fed m the stalls on turnips and hay, and then driven to 
Aberdeen, and sold. 

There is nothing peculiar in the rearing of the calf, or the system 
of fattening the grown beast. The .general practice is to feed th^ calves 
witli milk warm from the cow ; but they are sometimes allowed to suck 
until they are weaned, and, ift ■ a few instances, they are beared partly 
on oil-eakes. Formerly, however, the calves were permitted 'to go at 
large through the fields during summer, and pick up the grass at the 
roots of the corn. The practue was occasioned 'by the* want of proper 
food and enclosures,* and the fear of the calves being injured by being 
confined with the large cattle in the fold; but it Was altenHed by much 
damage to the corn from their lying upon it and trampling it down, while 
the i alves acquired so restless a habit, that it was afterwards impossible 
to confine them, except by the strongest and almost impenetrable fences. 
Th(‘ cattle are jiastured in the fields in summer, and fed with straw 
and turnips in winter, and sometimes with steamed potatoes, and*.a portion 
of clover hay.* 

Little butler or cheese is sent out of the country eifcept iit the district 
of Buchan, the rest is consumed by the farmers or the inhabitants of 
the towns. The Buehni’ cows'have been stated to be good milkers; and 
tlios(‘ along tlie coast answer tolerably for the dairy. 

T)r. Keith has formed a curious computation of the value of the milk, 
blitter, and cheese yielded by them. 

1000 best cows, in the neighbourhood of€ome town, and prin- 
cipally of Aberdeen, yield butter and cheei^ to the 


value of 20/. each, or . I . . J02O,OOO 

2000 at 15/. each . . • . . 30,000 

5000 at 10/. each ..... 50,000 

10.000 tanners’ cows ^ 8/. each .... 80,000 

5000 of cottagers’ or villagers’ at 6/. each . . 30,000 

5000 small Highland cows at 4/. each * . , . 20,000 

28.000 as already slated, and value of their 'produce ;d^230,000t 


* Air. (rordon, in his answers to certain worries ^circiilated fey the Board of Agricul> 
tiir(‘, rehites a huiguUr instance of fccuqmty and early maturity in tfic Aberdeen 
caitU • — ‘Oil th(‘ 25th of September, 1805, a ealfof ^vc'ntoDtlis old, of die small Abcr- 
clLciishirt* bleed, happening to be put into an ciiclo&iire among ‘Otticr cattle,' ad mitted|a 
male that was only one year old. In the montii of June following, at the age of fourteen 
montlih, she brqpght forth a very fine calf, and in the summer of 1807, another /Kiually 
good. I'lie first calf, after woiKing 111.^10 winter, spring and summer of 1809, was 
kiUt d in J aniiary, 181 0, and wi. ighcd fi i wt 3 qrs. IClb. Une secopd was killed Dec. 1 C, 
1810, aged tlircc years, six mouths, and weighed exactly Vcvvt.; aUd on December 30, 
1807, tlic luotlur, after ha\ing lirong&t up thesg calves, was 

and i ighl montlih, and weiglwd 4 cwl. 1 qr.lhc fiiur quarlj^'^^ukiug the offah 
tTlic Statisticnl Account, dcsciibingthcpaiishol tJKny, states in 17.01, llie cows 
in the' rii igldKniiiiootl of Abeidctn 3 k Idcd from hix to ten Scotch pints of iijilk(lroni three 
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The horse has nearly superseded the ox for husbandry labour. At 
little more than half a century ago oxen were used almost exclusively for 
the plough. Ten or tw.elve were often yoked together; but they were not 
the cattle of Aberdeen — they camefroin the southern counties of Scotland.’*^ 
By degrees, part of the cattle were reared in Aberdeenshire, and some of 
the improved breed and some of the Lothians were yoked together. 
Horses the^i begkn to occu][^ the place of the southeni oxen, and the 
horse and the ox worked loj^ther; the nobler quadruped then gradually 
displaced the cattle from the road-work, and left pnly'^ the rougher part of 
the ploughii^ ,to the ox» and, at length, has nearly driven him from the 
plough also, t 

KINCARDINESHIRE; OR THE MBARNS. 

This small county insinuates itself in the form of a wedge between Aber- 
deenshire and Forfm*. It iS; only^thirty-two miles ip length, and twgity- 
foun in width at its broa^^st parl, and m^h, diversified with hill and dale, 
aiid therefore, possessing, within a little extent, a very great difference of 
climate. * In the neighbourhood of the Grampians,, occasionally covered 
with ‘snow even in the ,^umiiier, the climate is cold; along the coast, and 
open to the easterly is likewise chilling ; aifdit is only about the 

banks qf'the Dee that it is mild and genial. The characifer of the cattle 
varies with >ihe climate. In the neighoouthpod of the Grampimis we liave 
the West Highlanders; but abput the Dee, ]and even on the coast, they are 
little irifeHpr to those, of Buchan. A ‘great many cattle are bred in the 
Mearns,.but this, is as much a grazing as a breeding country; and 
although it sends a great jfnany of its own beasts soi^thward, a considerable 
nuniber are^ bought at the fairs ih Aberdeenshire, which are fed on what are 
termed the grass-parks, thatareiound in ihq ueighbclurhood of aliiosi every 
gentleman’s seat : lhese> however, are on]^fflying slock. 

The prevailing colour of the Mearns cattle is black; but som'e are dark- 
brown, or brindled. They have rather larger and n:\ore spreading horns 
than those of Aberdeenshire ; they feed as kindly as the Buchans, and are 
not much inferior to them for the dairy. 

to five gallops) daily, and oiip.Jarincr kept fourteen .cows, the milk of wliich, aArr 
tVie cream was taken, was 'Aberdeen, and sold at If/, and l}c/, the Scotrh pint 

(2 quarts); while Ihq butter fronii .lbqse cows was two stones per week, and usually sohl 
at 8d. per;lb. of 28 o?. 

* The Key. T. Shepherd, ih his statistical account of Bourtie confirms this. Writing 
in 1793, he’ says, ‘Alniut twenty ycarji ^o our country did not breed Cuttle of suliicient 
bulk and 'strength to labour the ground.- Thqy were mostly brought I’rorn the south, 
particularly from Fifeshire. In. a ^w years, by hard labour, they were worn out and 
became unfit fof bervicc,>nd,,‘qB t^%Tn^cr had not tlie means of fattening them, lie 
very often "part of what they cost him. The case is now much 

altcrj^ for \tlie bqd^^^ ‘ ^bringf^ oxen able for bis work; sells them or 

“fottehs ^eih .. te'upqn dcclirrC; and in this way is ratiier a coiu 

siderabfe Ifaih^^aii his>^ork*<»^ 

TJic of Keig, in the same year, says that the majority 

of the. farms are amallpabff tlie h^es and cattle bf two neighbouring tenants are often 
joined in one pfotigh. JJtfe calcilK^s the number of ploughs at 47, drawn by 8S horses, 
J87 cows, aad 153 oxen^s^d ^oun^ tat^e. ^ 

The Rev. T^BirniCj^’hiS.ac^ in 1795, says, ‘Every farmer is ambi- 

. tiouB pf having inatiy, patr8'<;||^erf in.hl^ plough r soinc heive six, and few common far- 
mers have less . .Bmallei; tdhants yoke oxen, horses, and even bulls, cows, and 

young cattle, toitialLb. up Hvhalf they di^m a sufficient strength. Ever}' farmer sells one 
or two pairs of okc^^feArly, arid r^laces them by others of his own rearing.’ 

tSfif John Sipef^Rj tri\hrs Account of Scotland,* and speaking of the 

parishes of Kcithhall and Konhalli! says that they contained ‘ 1038 cattle, whose value is 
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Mr (J Robertson, in i irrv inU resting woik, entitled ‘ Ruril Secol- 
lietions,Mi (1 now quite out of print, siys, that ‘Previous to the year 
1774, tlure hid been little dont m this county to improve the breed of 
citlk , but about tbit time there were sundry individuals who distin- 
jjjiMsIud ihem&chcs liy their ittention to this branch of rural economy. Of 
th(.s( m IV be mentioned Sir Alex mdtr Rimsa) , of Balmain ; Mr. Leith, 
of VVhiurigs ; his brotfier, T)r Lcnh, at Johnston; and Mr. Fullarton of 
Thornton These gentlemen were dl at ^reat pain*- to select the besf- 
sb qied of their own cattle for bre ( ders ; and, what was of as much im- 
|)ortuKe, they took Care to provide i full supply of green food for them 
in u uRpi, by m more extensive cultivation of turnips. Bv this means they 
imp iri( d inrm il \ igoiir to their stock, ^hile nature, thus aided, still 
furtin r impn)\( d thi sli ipe 

‘At tin present time (V807) the Kmc irdine cattle -ire the best of the 
S(oUiv,l) bi(((l, iml, unless it be from Budim, I have nowhere in Scot- 
1 ind seen a more sUteU ox * 

A Ml arns o\ of a year old will weigh about 17 stones, Imperial weight; 
one <)1 two }ears will atcrige'SSl one of three years old 40, and one of 
loin irs old 53; increasing in weight ten stones per yepr after the fiist 
> c 11 Some, howeVer, wull grow to 90 stones , and Sir Alexander Ram- 
s killed one that, was above 156 stones. A century ago the largest ox 
did not weigh more than 26 or 30 stones.’ 

In the stitistical rqiort, it appeared that the mimher of cattle was 
‘24,8‘35, or, at tht rite of oiie beas\^for every three acres in cultivation 
Of this nuiul)( r6230 were milch cows, and 5280 calves\inder a year old. 

"Mr Robe 1 Ison cil(iilalc& their comparative valii^, and also with respect 
to the land on which they are fed. 


‘5280 Calves, each worth when reared, 2/. . . ;01O,56O 

5016 VC ir-olds, each worth 4/.t .... 20,064 

5016 two-\ear olds, at 8/. 40,128 

1672 three vear **lds, at 12/. . . . , 20,064 

446 driught oxen, at 15/ 6S90 

6336 milch cows, at 8/. ..... 40,888 

1159 cittk bought in it 10/. - . . . 11.590 


21,825 be ists, worth each on the average C/. 8^. . jCl5d,984 

] U/ ’ rid th it llio nuiiihcr of ittU has v<rj mu^ decreased, owing to the disuse of 
o\ II loi tlic j)l ugh 111 1778 tlic&c paribht.8 contumed twenty six ox>pluughs, w ith ten 
f r tuiK oxen to cich, be sides d groiiter nurnber of bmallcr ploughs, but that in 17^1 
tlu y li id diiijinisbcd (ocight plougflisr,’ 

* 1 111 Stitisticdl Account of Stotlandf dcsctlbji^ the prrish of Banchory Tormn, in 
tills L irity, giNcs I h if isf ictory illustration of rapid progress of inipiovcmcnt In 
J7 >S til t |)irish containid only two carts, in 1791^1 could boaat of 120 

t 15y }Ljr olds and two yi ir olds, is unden^tood 'cattle were of those ages in the 
pr I ding spring, tlu price is calculatcdi|l the «uppOSltl«o>of the cattle' sell «)g at Bs 
tlu 1 UK 'w t ii,lit,of lb Amsterdam pounds^^nkhng theci^l^i^nd the Amsterdam pound 
wliuli us d to be the stdndird weight of tliat part of containing Thu 

c ill 111 it ion supposes thecailU to sell at hd IhcSmithheldMOneofHlte. 

Wt III ikc another cxtrac t frointhis work, which le not now to be purchased, jind wdl not 
be rtprinU d He ib speaking of the variation in, the price oCcattle * The. pfic^ of esattk 
\ iriLs lu u from year to year, liki every thing clSCt'hUloU the whole, has greatly advanced 
dnrii g tliL 1 ist fifty ye irs About tin year 1740, tiiolargcst ox m the county, weighing 
fioni j ) to 30 stones (Dutch weiglit 43 to 'il stones Inlpeiiial could hii>v« been 

bought for ‘20s, or, at most, forSlrf Thty rose gradijtally m vil&C ^11 about tlu yeai 
1764, when cxttk of tint si^o, and as full kd as the country octiirld^Pte them, brought 
fr( 111 V to 4/ , or from 2s to 2s Bd the 6tont Froib thw pericdtwtlc, being iioniew h if 
l)( tt( r li d n )f only hi i mn 1 irgcr in si/t, but were improved lO Oondition and, from 
tlu iiicjc iMd duiuiid fur butcher me it, combined with tlu gradual decline in the \ iluo 
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This is at the rate of 2/. Sv. 9d. on each acre, or 33] beasts on every JOO 
acres ; bnt when the quantity of cultivated pasture alone is rcidvoiicd, it 
amounts to rather more than one beast per acre. This, however, varies 
much in the different districts.’ 

‘He also calculates to keep of these cattle: Mho calves at 2/. each per 
annum; the y^ar-olds at 2/. lO.s. ; the two-years at 3/.; the three 
years at 3/. 10s. , the mil,cli cows at 5/.’ He also takes into accoimt the 
average number of sheep, and liorses on the farm, and the value, expense, 
and profit of each,, and all the casualities of every kind; and, on the 
whole, he proves that ‘ the fanner does not. derive more than ten per cent, 
on his ca^iial, and which will afford him biit a scanty subsistonee for 
his fimily, and little, or npthing to add to his capital.’ 

About one^half of the butter and cheese is usually consumed in the far- 
mer’s own family or among his labourers, and the rest is sent to the Aber- 
deen, or Montrose, or I^eith markets. The butter is usually excellent, 
but the cl\eese of an inferior quality.* 

of money, by lhe year 1792,’'lKouglit up tlic prip^oC^lf-ft’tl cattle to the rate of Sd . tlic 
, stone (^IS'lbs.) Since that time the price lias riseu.ahd tiillcn alternately ; in some years 
it has been . ss high as lOs.. a stone, and. ih the olhefs as low 5($. or 6s. 

‘One remarkable.circumstaucc in the price of cattle is, that’ they are generally dear or 
cheap in the inverse ratio of the means of keeping Ihcm. Thus, in a year of plenty, con- 
joining a weighty crop of turnips with a luxuriant voggage,tbe pricf^ of cattle gets up; 
or the firiiaera, not only pan afford to retain their cattle, but are conijpielled to do so, in 
order to ponsuinc their crop'. la a year of scarcity., again, paiticulurly of winter food, tlie 
price of cattle declines ^ven to the lowest pitcljMi .tlib Farmers being forced to j)art with 
thoui at aiiy'price they can get. In the great penury of fodder in 1 807, some cutlh* were 
sold as low as at the rate of 1^. a stone,* — p. 440. 

The account of the introduction of turnips m Kincardineshire must not he omitted. 
‘ Turnips were first seen in this county about the year 1754, being introduced by Robert 
Sdott, Esq., Diinninauld, on the farm of the Miltow’n, in the parish of St. Cyrus, wl)i«’h 
he -then- held in lease; but he had few to follow his example for many years. ' In 1761, 
WjJHartt Lyall, a fanner in Wattieston,.in the parishrof Fordoun, ventured to sow lialfan 
acre ip turnips, which at the time, was the greatest extent of them in any larmor’s lumd, 
and they were disposed of chiefly in small parcels to In.-a neighbours u.s kitchen vegetables, 
at a penny tlic stone. It was not till about the year 1775 that they began to be gi nt'- 
raliy cultivated. Tli.ey are now universal over the whole county, insomuch lliat about 
one.si‘venth part of the whole land in tillage is in turnips. 

‘ Tiicy are cultivated uniformly in drills; and this crop now fbrm.M tlic very basis of good 
cultivation in thtj Mearns, whether with rcs|)cet to the succeeding croj)s, or to the if'cdiug 
of cattle to which it is applied, b^^tmoro Ibr the rearing than lor thi' fully latlening ot 
thorn, as the thin population of flinty docs not require a tentli part' of tlui fat cattle 
they could produce,’— -.p. 460. ’V?' 

* Of the keep of thC^cqtterV milch cow, and ofthc situation of the ‘cotter’ himself, 
in this part of Scotland (ih 181)7), Mr. Robortsofi gives an intferesting description. Tie 
had been speaking of the cottiges of the rapchani4|li little tradespeople, wh ieh are built 
of stone and turf, of iiometirne.s stone an^Hmc,. and consisting of two apartments, div ided 
by the furniture, the walls seld(mi;mt^ctban six feet in height, and the roofing eoniposcd 
of thin turfs, overlaid of straw, tied down witli straw ro[)es, lik«; a 

hay-stack; every onh*^ifph^i^J|ittle^.gar.dcn or fealc-ye^^^ and many of them displ. tying 
no little taste in difefent kinds of coleworts, of wliieli 

ft darfcrnd kind^j_ and fbralgme basis of* old Sc()tia\9 hile.brnse and 

besides thlsiii^dbniSIlNw^^ bushes. of goojieberries and currants, and llower- 

ing shrubs, as roseil^aai ^j^ .eysiicklcs — and fine- amelliiig herbs qs thyme and lavcmder, 
and southern wood,' and^^Msy ‘to kill the worms,* and a sprinkling, too, of perennial 
flowers, as p ilyanthnsjand cowslips, and yellow lilies : and, in .some cases, an apple-tree 
trained upon the sunny side oflho house wall, and iK/use-leeks on the rig^in. He goes 
on next to speak ofifee oOttage^df^tfeti fartU-iiervantfl. 

‘The cottages ^ttabl^dtOtHediterent farms arc more regularly disposed, being gene- 
rally set down by tbe.'^y-.sides, in" the neighbourhood, but not in tbe immediate vicinity 
of the iarrn.stcad.v; '.They arc bc^rtning to bp constructed in a similar style, built of 
fstoue and lime; and pf im iT^rej^tied heiglit in Iho walls; but the roof is still generally of 
thatch, iirt' in some case's ^^qy alate, and in a lew instances of fibj vVhidi is the worst 
roofing of any. Thp internal aocommod.ition is sirnidy, as it was wont, witli two apart- 
ments divided by the furniture, but having now a grate in tlui fir(;-place, and a glass win- 
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FORI ARSHIRt OR ANGUS. 


This ( oiintv derives its first name from its principal and central town; 
ihf sttond oftenest occurs in ancient records, and was probably the original 
innie. The eastern pirt of it strelclus along the coast from Kincardine- 
shin to Fife, and the soil and ihniate resemble those of the coast distnots 
of Kincardine, Aberdeen, and Banff, while the interior (nearly half of the 
i oiinty) IS occupied by the Grampian Hills. The cattle (said in the statisticsd 
ic( ount to be 45,400*) may be divided into the homed and the polled, 
'i he f 'riner, and of the We-^t Highland breed, used to prevail in the interior, 
and are still fbund, l)ut of a diininutive size, and rarely exceeding tWeiUy 
or twenty-five stones Towards the coast, they resemble more tho^e of 
Kiik irdinc and Aberdeen ; but there are some points of difference. The 
prevailing colour is black, but with more admixture of other tints: some 


)w in tht WiiII These cott ig s have <^11 a pic c c of garden ground for raising potherbs , 
il o I hit of potato land, dong with ipgster^s own field, a patch of flax sown, and 
u h tf IS b( bt of all, a milch row, thljrtBeds in the ffclds along with the master’s own 
c ttll( , irid is otherwise not tlu wprst fed of the whole licrd These good things, with a 
WLckly illowancc of two pecks of oitnicd, ^nd an^ adequate money fee, which has 
iiiijirovcd horn U to 121 or more m the }car, inakcs*^ Una class of peasantry the most 
( jinf >rtdl)ly provided for of any I hey may not get rich, indeed, but they npver feel 
wuit’ — Rural Rehollecltons^ p 417 

* If tills ealeuldtion of the number of cattle in Forfarshire be considered as giving 
the ivcngc number tokr ibly correctly, and we estimate them at 11 per head, the value 
of Ibis duisiori of live stock will be SlTtSOOl 

1 il K( V ( P( f blcs, 111 Ins St tihficdl account of Mams, in Angus, isserts that oxen 
wire not used for Imsbaridry work m Angus in 1790 He draws a very curious compa- 
rison b 1wc< n the tanners iiid their inode of man igcment in 1760, when he first began 
to observe them, and 17 )0, when he wrote Ihc following are only a fewot the points 
on which be toucl es — 

1701) 1790 


Land plougJu d w itli o\cn Only a few 
h )rsrs kept tj draw the hirrow ul seed 
tune, and bring in tlie conn* on harvest 
7/ tlioii rht a great price for a horse 

L ind lefited it Os per acre, and Only two 
Mil til 1 ii nib (. nelost d 

N 1 I Mglisb tlolh worn but by the mi 
nis1( r iiid i qu il < r 

’Mtii N stockings were wliat were called 
pi idiii^ hose, ixi idt. of woollen cloth The 
wo m n wore t ursc plaids Not a cloak 
n )r I bomu t was worn by any womah in 
tiu wliob pirish 

0 ily two liats m the parish^ The men 
w ore 1 1 tl) boiUR ts 

1 ht i( w is only one eight day clock in 
tlie piiibli, sia w itches, iiid one tea-'kct|Jie 

I 11 p( ( pie ntver visited each other 
at ( linstm s Ihe entertunment was 
broth ind lx t f, and the visiters senfto pQmc 
di lioust fur hvt or six pints of ale, and 
wert merry over it witiiout uiiy ceremony 

Every person in the parish, if in health, 
ittendcd d vine worship on bund ly, which 
w is regularly and religiously obsf rvtd. 

Few were guilty of any broach of the 
third commandment. 


0\tn not employed ra agriculture Far 
mors hive their saddle horses, worth from 
24/ to 30/ , and work-horses from 20/ to 
2 )l each 

r and at 30s and all enclosed with dykes 
and thorn hedge s 

There arc few wIk) do not wear English 
cloth,. and several flu best superfine 

CottOl!! ahd tliread stockings arc worn by 
both sexes, masters and servants Some 
have Silk ones The women who wear 
phids have them fine and faced with silk 
Silk pi lids, cloaks, and bonnets are very 
atSme rous 

Fow bonnets are worn, and the bonnet- 
trade w given up 

Thirty elOOkf^Unc hundred w atclies, and 
above ten kettles 

People vlsjl each other oflem Six or 
seven dis^e«f(iifi^ set otiLthc table differently 
dressed Afbef dmnOT a large bowl of rum 
punebror whisky toddy is drunk — then tea, 
then another bowl, then supper, and, after 
tiiat, the grace drink. 

Much lukewarnj/iess prevails with regard 
to religious inktrucUon, and a consequent 
inattention and uM^erjsnce to worisbip and 
ordinances. 

The third 00)hlpEHOTmrnt seems to be 
almost forgotten^ and profanq^ swearing 
greatly abounds. ^ 
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have white ‘^pots on the foreliead, and white on the flanks and helly. Theic 
are more bniulUd cattle than in Aberdeen; some aic dark red, and others 
of a Silver yellow or dun, A few ait hHek with white hairs intti mixed, 
and occasionally a beast is seen that is altogether white, with the t xceptiein 
of a few black bans ab()nt the head. 

The Forfar horned cattle aie shorter in the leg, thicker in the shoulder, 
roinider in the xarcase, straightei m the baek, md cany the head heller 
than the Aberdeen^. The horns are smillci, hettei proportioned, curved 
upwards and forwards, and sliaipei at the |)oints. They are evideiitl} a 
cross between the Iligliland and the Low Country or doddied breed. 

A wntpr ill the ‘Fanner’s Magi/ine’ for 1814, replying to sonie^Kirnerie 
respecting the breed of Angus, driws the following eompansem helueeii 
the horned cattle of this county and those of the ncighliouring distriets. 

‘The horns of Angus and Kincaidmeshiie rattle iie imieh the same, 
being smaller and betUi propoitiomd thin those ol the Biuhm distne t 
of Aberdeenshire, anil more like those ol the middle district. At ihiee 
yearjs olti the horns of an Angusshiio slot vyill l)t a> well raised and di up 
at the extremity as ai two ) e irs old, but tt0t so strong in the horn. 'I he 
horns of the cattle in the higher distne. is of Aberdeenshire aie by In 
thicker, rounder, and stiaighter out fioni the sides of llic head, thm ihosi 
of the feattle in the middlei districts ol Angus, while the Fifeshirt cutk 
have horns 1 irgei, more ov il, and not so sharp at the poklt, as the gene- 
rality of the Angus cattle. 

‘ The Kmc uduieslure cittlc aic rather smaller tint the Angus, but tlie 
shapes are much the same. Those of FifeShire are stiongci, laigei, iml 
rougher-boned than the Angus c ittle 

‘ The weight of the Angus horned cattle cannot be well ascertiiiud, as 
few are kept m the eouiity to the proper age, and the difle lence in keeping 
of these IS so gre it, hut being so well proportioof d, they will wergb moie 
to their appeirance than the cattle of either ol tin iboxi loimtics J iu 
Angus cattle are* piefeiable foi feeding, having all the* good qiiiliiics loi 
that purpose.’ 

All account of the Angus polled oi doddied cattle, and which is now 
become the most numeiejus and \ ilu ible bfeed ol that louiity, will be 
given hereafter when we treat of the polled cattle gcnerill). 

tlFFSHlRE. 

Tiif county of Fife is gi kind of peninsula included between the river Tiv 
on the north, and th6 Fiith ol Forth on the south, willi Perth, fxmioss, 
and (dackrnannaa on the el^t. The chmate^aloiig the Frith of 1 orth is 
temperate , it is also iiiilel along the banks of the Eden , but the west iiul 
north-west parts, m^ Uic nciglmourhood of the Lomond lulls, ire ehilK 
and ungenial. In i^'^ouiUy, however, is the chaiacter ol the citlb so 
unifonij, and m few pi^tts do they mope decidedly unite tlie best qu ilitu s 
which cattle can possess^ They bear evident impress of then llighlmd 
origin, but therl^^ffas been a cross which dtstingnishes them fioni all other 
Semteh cattle. Dr. Thbinpson,* lu liis not altogether fecientdic oi s itisl u - 

*Thc statistical aeijlbollnt of Scotland, unele r the article Dumchen, goes us uofivoin ihh 
opinion of the fecottieh cowditdics, when ho eJcscrilKs tin rmnner in vvlpeli t'i( \ wf ic 
there, and piob bly in thcVlrcdtcr pirtof ScotlineJ iiiKtalkd in tin ir olhrc ‘I ornuily 
one bl veksnuth, who was also a farneV, was ilonc llowcil to t \t re isc ius business on a 
b irony or ( si ii< He lidtd tlie c velusive privileg-i of doing atl tlx [»1 elsinitli ind rricr’s 
work Tor tins lie puid^a sm iIJ relit to the propnetor, and c\< ly tin iiit p iid hnn i < ( i 
tdin quaxUity of corn About thirty years ugo » pcrs( i of this dts( upturn IndtliissoU 
rigjit im ult barony of Duniclicn, for which he pud 1/ ptr nnmtn ycaily 
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tory ‘Survey of Fifeshire,’ thus tlescribcs them: — ‘Though the true Fife 
breed may he found of any colour, the prevailing one is black ; nor are 
they less esteemed though spotted or streaked with white or of a gray 
colour. The horns are small, white, gdiierally pretty erect, or at least 
turned up at the points, and bending rather forward.’ (The Fife ox would 
be readily distinguished at a considerable distance by this peculiarity in 
the form of the horn.) ‘The bone is small in proportion to the (jftrcase ; 
the limbs clean, hut sliort; and the skin soft: they are wide between the 
extreme points of the hock bones; the ribs are narrow and wide set, and 
have a greater curvature than in other kinds, whicli gives the body a thick, 
round'form.’ (The thick, round form of the Fifet:attle is evident enough ; 
but we confess we do not understand this account of the peculiaftties of 
shape which are to give it.) ‘ 'J’hey fatten quickly, and fill up Well, at 
all the choice points. They are hardy, fleet, and travel well; tame ami 
docile, and excellent for work, whether in the plough or in tlie cart.’ The 
use of oxen in husbandry, howevtu*, is much diminished even in Fife. In 
1792, in Auchterderran, of tte;. fifty-one ploughs which the parish con- 
tained, seventeen were worfed by . horses, and now a smaller number 
would be found worked, with Qxen. ***rhere is a very great difference in 
the size of the Fife oxen, and this is to be attributed to the difiereuce 
in Ihe quality of the pasture, and the attention paid in breeding and 
rearing. When fed’ for the butcher, they generally weigh from thirty-five 
to sixty -five stones. They have been slaiighter«rd at more than 100 stones. 

'Fhcy are far from unprofitable for the dairy. A good Fife cow w\\\ 
give from five lo seven' gallons of milk per day, or from seven* to nine 
pounds of butter, or from ten to twelve pounds of cheese per vveck for 
some months after calving; wiiile the cow is in milk 'for ten or eleven 
months. 

Writers luivo amuseil themselves Avith many unsatisfactory disquisitions 
as to the origin of the Fife breed. The Highland origin cannot be 
disputed ; hut a southern cow or bull was certainly one of the 'progenitors 
of this very useful variety of black cattle. So, me say that when James VI. 
(James I. of Engl* 4 n(l) received the news of the death of Elizabetli, and 
was compelled to set out on his journey to England without the time or 
the nu'ans to mak(' his triumphal procession sufficiently splendid, he 
liastily borrowed a considerable sum from some of his faithful 

adherents in Fife. 'J^he English ireasuiyl^^w^ever, Avas not sufficiently 
rl:*h, or his private resoufccs not^siich as W'enable him to repay the debt 
in specie; but as an 'hO-ioura^le' a<di.noAvlcdgment of the obligation, and 
one of the greatest benefits,. he ^puld qq^fer on his former subjects, he sent 
them some valuahle cattle fwm.. England. From wh^it, county they came, 
or to what breed they belonged, neither history nor tradition relates. 

A more generally received opinion that ih: addition lo the 30,000 
nngiJ-nohles, which Margeret, the daughter VII. of England, 

hrouglu with her wheir slie bec^je the* brij|a;q|t;|ames IV. of Scotland, 
300 English cowa, a simple but invaluable Wedding p^isent, were added 
by her father lo the dowry. • Th^^progeny of these cattle received the name 
of Falklmids, because James /arid his yonng consort resiiled principally’ at 
Falkland palace, and to the park belonging to which this present from her 
father was naturally convoyed. Here again tradition is silent as to the 
district whence these came. Cambridge claims the .hohpiir, but probably 
Avilhout pretensions hotter founded than those of other counties. 

There is no dout>t, however, that at a considerable period, tlie Fife 

hretul was materially improved by intermixture Avilh^^iiic southei:n variety, 
and that the improvtmumi eummenced in the neighbourhood of Falkl:]tid. 
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Similar attempts have since been made in other parts of Scotland, but 
rarely with such decided success ; this, however, will not surprise the 
agriculturist when it is recollected, that while the Highland cattle of 
Scotland have remained, until very lately, nearly the same that tliey were 
centuries ago, the English cattle generally have strangely altered their 
character, and doubled their size, since the time of Henry VIL, and even 
that of James 1. The comparatively small cattle of England might then 
amalgamate with the Scotch, but there would be less affinity between the 
Scotch and those of the present day.* 

However the fact may be explained, Fifeshire now contains, as decidedly 
as Do^nshirp, or Herefordshire, or Sussex, a breed — and an excelleiTt one, 
too»— of her own. Made wise, and somewhat expensively so by experience, 
the Fifeshire farmers are convinced that their cattle cannot be further 
improved in all their points, or as a whole, by any foreign cross, and they 
confine themselves to a judicious selection from their own.f 'i'he Fifes, 
however, have never established themselves in the south, nor penetrated 
towards the north beyond the counties :ii|^e.dialely continguoiis. 'J’hc 
prejudice of each district in favouR^tf its native breed may partly account 
for this, but a ,more satisfactory 'P^plana.tion results from the fact, not 
sufficiently regarded by agriculturists, and to which w.e shall often refer, 
that there must be every where a kind of identity between the breed and 
the soil, and which is always slowly, and in many cases, never acquired. 

There is no great peculiarity in the management of the Fifeshire cattle. 
In some ’pa^ts the dairy is particularly attended to, and from the account 
which ive have given of the quantity of. milk and butter yielded, by a 
Fifeshire cow* it returns a fair average profit. 

On farms adapted to breeding, the dairy is a secondary object. A 
sufficient number of cows are kept to rear the calves, some of w4#iqh are 
bought of |he cottagers, or at the neighbouring markets. They ate fed 
frc^vjbo'p^ and usually obtain every day 2^, of three gallons of 
jOr hay-tea, or gruel, mixed with the milk, for ten or twelve 
weeks, when they are weaned. The late calves are generally disposed of 
as soon as possible, and the milk converted to the purples of the dairy. 
The number of milch cows are calculated at about 10,000. Dr. Thompson 
supposes that the whole stock of cattle, including lean ones, and others 

* They have, however, in advftnta|[:pusly amalgaraated. Mr. Adam 

Ferguson, in his Essay on CrosBU^vj(Quarterly Agriculture, No. 1,) after 

ob.^ierviiig that * nothing can wear ir niore tliun ffic- idea of uniting the 

early fattening propensity, docile habits, and large of the phe breed witiithc hardiness 
and many vtUuabic qualities of, the other, i^curin^* as is thus imagined, a pennanent 
variety exceeding in'vt^e cither of' the p^^t stocks,^, acknowledging that ‘ tlie first 
fruits will, in general, Snd to confirm thi« hope,’ yet ^cajittlQns the breeder ag drist over- 
sanguine hope from such a system.’ He relates; howcv!br,kome instances in wliicli the 
experiment did succeed very grea^ .Pxtent. His accipant is as follow^s: — 

‘About the same time ah, excellent op]p 9 rtunitj|r^observing, during throe years, 

an interesting experiment <^ductcd upon aiirej^nsivS Isfealc by a gentleman of inueh 
talent andSS^ as an^ricuitUrUt His object Wafe to obtain a mixed bn i d wliieh siiouJd 
permanently retain ft the good points of improyPi;t"«hort.iiorVisi and choice West'Iligli- 
iandervS or Kyloes. He bjredfrom the short-born, boll and Highland cow, and had con- 
tinu(;dto do so through many gradations for ten ort|yelvc years to the period wdien I 
last inspected his stock. At tliis time my impression ‘ was, that the variety was fast 
returning to the jmre shorthorn. Many fiUe animals were brought to inarUc t. 

tThe Rev. John FhfresteV, however, asserts, in his ' statistical account’ of the parish 
of'Anstrufhcr Wostef'j in tliis eourity, that the breed of cattle has bei;n much improved 
by crqpusing with the :L*m.ttrk and the Holderncss, and by wint r-feeding on turnips. 
The nfst result is, as" we have asserted in the text, contrary to the experience of every 
agriepuiturij^t : but of the truth of the latter assertion there can he no doubt, for there arc 
fewfm#c profitable applications of turnips in a breeding country than to the support of 
Ibe young stock. 
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broiifrlit from the lu ighl)oiinn»y louiiIks, lor prizing, is about G0,00U, and 
t)u slitisticdl a( count gi-vcfe the simo numlKr 

So nu , howevf r, of the Fifeslu’-c I irinc rs, have suspected that then cattle, 
dltlioiigh excellent, might be capable ol improvement, and they have 
(lossedihem with the Angiib, the Ayrshire, and the Teeswater. A breed 
ol polk d c ittle has also made its apjicarame in Fife, possessing all the 
good (juihties of tin horned, wiili «vfii superior propensity to fatten, end 
much giciter quit tm ss uid do(dit> The pure Durhairis have bren esta- 
blislied in some parts of Fik , but not always without dilBculty. Those 
th it wore importt d have been injured by, or sunk under the greatek rigour 
of Uie climate, hut mmy of the calves oftlfb Durham breed, dropped m 
I'lfcshire, hdve, on good pasture, ict lined all the good qualities t\f the 
sliort liorns, ( omhined with the requisite cUgicc of hardihood. Lady Mary 
Linds ly Vi iwlurd, of Crawfurd Priory, was unsuccessful at hrs^ in her 
utf mpts to Jv( op the Doth im breed, but she has now many pure and 
Ixautiiul ( ittie ol this kind. 

THE 0E;KTRAL DISTRICT. 

This consists of Perthshire, Stirlingshke, Clackmannan and Kinross, and 
will not kmg detain us, as there is little distinctness of breed, and fewpeou- 
liarities ol management. 


PERTHSIIIRL. 

Tt would he difficult to point out any native breed of cattle m Perthshire. 
II It ein 1)( found la any di^Jlnet it is in the mooiland part of the county, 
win re the altcmtion ol the farmer used to be chiefly directed to the rearing 
ol cattle, for his ground was good lor nothing else imtrl the sheep 
husbandry w is inlrodiudlf If wc consider these as the true Perthshire 
c It do, they ire of an inferior kind. The highland oiigm is visible about 


* riit foil minjT nca unt of the dimensions of d cclcbnated bull belonging toiho Earl 
of Devon in ygi'i igru ulturihts of other di&triels a more satisfactory notion ofthe pro 
{) )rtioTis of the best Fife cattle — 


T c ngth of the head . ^ • 

]>o tiorn tin root of the horn to the rifnip 

D ) fn n tl)( root of ihe liom to the top of the shoulder 

Do of the horn . . 

Distinco from point topexAt of ditto ’‘t 
(jriith of the bouy at the shdnldiRr t ^ 

Do do before hough bones . 

Girth of tlie holy fore log smallest part between the knee 

an^hoof 

Do do hj^^r'leg at ditto ^ 

Do do fore teg at fore spald . 

Height at the should^ . 

Do at hough boM . . , 

D ) from tlie shomdor to the breast bone 
Do of tilt knee joint — forejeg . . . 


Teot 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

7 

7 

0 
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4 
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Inches 

0 

4 

hi 


Brc idth o* the hough bOifcs 
R )!) rU ) j, m Ills * Sun 
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10 
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1 Dr R )!) rts > i, m Ills * Survey of Perthshire,’ gives an eloquent and unanswerable 
dtkneoofllK systt in of sheep hushandn introdueed lure^ as well as in almost every 
p ii t of Scotland, and in itt 1 1 illy ijli^misljing the breed of t if tk Weouarht ito means 
to foi^ i tlie iinprovciuent oecisiontd by the slit ]> They enrich the quality, ind 
cnliriTLtht quintityof griss within therr walk more tlnn any other species of animals. 
J In V at VLf delt nor ite the soil , tliej rendt r il fnore and mtiro productive , and wliercvcr 
then mimhcrs irc mere istd upon i otrtiin exit nt of land, we)j;''help to support that 
inertast of niiinbt rs by producing an increase of food The groimd is not made 

grctii, 111(1 the hi ith cxtirpited by the tniiching quility of 4 iioir msnurc, buttne finest 
glass spunks up spoilt in< ously wht rt it Ind fiifinc rly been scanty and coarst , and nlun 
tins pjwtiiul topditssnig ol our uh k hills with shtepdung and mine his btcii 
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them, but It ba^' been (U’tcrior.itrd by «!()mo soulborn niixtuiT; or, at least, 
the two breeds June not niiiiiiled well together — for th(‘ beauty of form, 
and propensity to fatten ol tlie Argyle are diminished, and the milking 
properties of the southrons are not fully develojied. 

In many parts of Perthshire the hn*eds of the neighbouring counties are 
found unniixed. In the vicinity of Perth and the Bridge of Earn, and in 
the (^irse of Gowrie, the Fifeshire, and Argus cattle are found, either 
pure or mingled in various proportions. Aliout Monteath many Gal- 
Iowa) s are glazed. In other parts of the south, and on the border^ of 
Stirling 'and Dumbarton, the Ayrshire cows prevail, or have superseded all 
the rest ; and on the borders^ of Argyle the true West-TIighlandi?rs arc 
seen, and degenerated in none of their essential points. A ‘few gentle- 
men have attempltStl to introduce the Devons, others the Guernseys, some 
the short-horns, and even the long-horns have found iheir advocates. 
Perthfehire, lil^ many of the midland Counties of England, prescius a 
mixture ofe\ery breed, varying aeeording to the soil, or the description of 
the farm, or the whim of the occupier. 

Ano'llicr system of grazing is pursued in sonic parts of the county, and 
particularly ill the grazing districts.- Iligfiland slots bought in at the 
end of autumn, and fed during the winter, for the May and June markets. 
They are turiu'd out on the fog 2 ;nge^ or pastures that have been mown, 
until the middle or end of December, according to the severity or mildness 
of the season. 'I'Ik n a lifile straw with bog-hay is carried io them, and in 
the May or June of the following year, they' pursue their course south- 
ward, -yielding to the farmer a piohtof306'. or 2/. per head. 

In respect to the number of cat lie which tlie tiounty contains it stands 
second ; the statistical account assigns to it more than 79,000^ J'hc 
cattle have', Jiovet'er, of late materially improved although they have 
assumed any (li&tinguishing character ; and the dairy cattle, in iho'liudland 
parts of the counliea, have taken somewhat the start in tlie career of improve- 
ment. A few oxen are worked in the plough, but poiii' on the road. 

Sheep husbandry has advanced as rapidly in tliis country as in the 
neighbouring ones, and the bleak moimtains of Perth are nearly aban- 
doned to tlie shi'cp : on the other hand, the munagemeiiFt of cattle, both 
in the glazing or dairy districts, is materially improved. In the Garsc 
of Gowrie, win re there is inueh arable land, the usual stock of the firm 
lb not always suflicient to con^ume^lhe stiavy. , Young cattle are tlierefore 
bought in from the ncighbo^ii^\jxtarkets„ are kqpt in tlio n inter 

on straw and turnips, and in th^ followJng May^are sold to tlie dealers, 

completed, there is little doubt that the will be os verdant as the Ochils; 

wJnlo the Ochils liad once as fljrbidding art aspect as 

We may compare with tins, an account given of the r^fiuiagcmentof cattle on the 
niooiliinds twenf)-fi\ Oscars a^;o (‘ F inncr’s i\Iaga7-mc,'1807.') Formerly the c )tt!( stor k 
in this quarter wcjc very IK glccted during winter, no provision of snecnlcnt tood, 

nor indeed ofany thing exdl^ng i,traw. being made l^ietn. In the spi mg this was 
particularly hard upon tiic cows m calf. They were sometimes' so dchilitatid as to he 
nnabloto bring Jbrtii ; and frequently eonlraetcd discaetOa under which tlu y laboun d tor 
a long time, and of whiph they never recovered. 1 well rqjncmber the pool wivt s during 
the nipping north-east wind$«) M jy, provinoially called the tending tin ir rows, 

reduced to a«kelcl 9 n and covered w ith a. blanket, whije^bey picked up any spring glass 
which had begun t^ rise in the kail-vaid, or at the bottoms of walls or banks ; and to siu h 
extremities were they rc'dueed at times, that I havelieardof their taking the half-rotten 
thatch from the roofs of the houses, and giving it to the half-dead anim.il, as th<‘ ini ans of 
prolonging tbeir^miscrahle^cxistcnce. Qn this account tin* iialf of tin m did ivit take the 
bull, and lho‘^0 that did were too late for rearing stout lalvts. 'J’Ik y<ld c, ttle w( re so 
t maciatiiff tliat it wasalwaysthc end ofthcsea!kofi before the heath, .md -trrilr, ludi bound 
leas on which I In y were depastured, brought lliein into such condition as would now bo 
considered as but half fat. 
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or the farmers of the adjacent counties, wlio give them a few months’ 
summer pasturage, and dispose of them for England, or the southern 
districts of Scotland. In the Carse of Cowrie is found some of the most 
fertile soil, and also some of the most intelligent farmers in the kingdom; 
but in the Highland districts, even the sheep-husbandry needs mirch im- 
provement, and the cattle are much neglected.* 

Mr. (jJorrie, in his ‘Account of the C’arse of Govvrie,’ published in 
the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture for June 1832, says, ‘Although the 
nature of the district renders tlie rearing of cattle less profitable *tlian the 
production of grain, some specimens of the most improved breeds have 
been produced, which would have done credit to the mosreminent breeders 
of the south! On the Bcaes (a level tract) of the "Carse, br^eding^ and 
rearing of cattle might be conducted more advantageously and to a greater 
extent than at present, were the higher part of the ground inclosed and 
jiropcrly sheltered by slips of planting. 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Tins is far more. a, grazing than a brewing county: indeed, the attention 
of the fanners is ctmnned to grazing, to* the exclusion of almost everything 
else, the very plough being chiefly used with a vie\v to'' the sustenance of 
their cattle during the winter. The pastures of Stirlingshire, both 
natural and arlificial, are exceedingly rich ; and from its situation it forms 
the first convenient halting place for the .Western Highland cattle, while 
It IS the great thoroughfare for these cattle during the 'whole oP the siim- 
irier. Many of the Stirlingshire farmers purchase the best of the Skye or 
Arg^le beasts about the beginning of summer, and, turn them oh their fine 
natural or artificial pastures, on which they are made ready for the market 
by the, en^ of autumn. 

The chrscs extending from Stilling to Boness can boast a soil, perhaps, 
not (‘xcoeded by any in Britain, and they are almost entirely under tillage; 
and to the West of Ealkirk, large tracts of land are farmed out for grazing, 
cither to residents in the neighbourhood or to speculators, and many of the 
butchers from a considerable distance. The summer feeding never falls, 
and, except in a year of extreme scarcity, th^- winter feeding tor the large 
stocks of sheep and rattle bought in at the trysts is excellent. 

In the statistical account of Fintry, in thisjppunty; honourable mention 
is made of Mr. David Dun, who establi^hrf»^lf ^ he did not introdiiee, this 
improved mode of grazing, und V’hioh has'^cpn adopted m a considerable 
portion of the west and south of Scotland. His princi[)les were, to select 
from the choicest cattle in.ojFdef*^to su^k his farm, and to keep his grass 
lighter than farmers had b^fen\ccustofttied to do, i, e, to put fewer cattle 
upon his land than had been and the consequence was, that his 

* In the statistical account in llie county oft^ehh, a singular account is 

given of tlic manner of fitlenln^' calves. ^Thejr arc fed ih a box, winch is made of 
very coirso boards, or 5 4cet long, and 4 or 4j high, and about 2 ftet \yide, 
in proportion to the breed to be fed. The boards ol which tfie box is made arc to be put 
Bti rloM to one another, as tolct in sufficient air, but no more, as the exclusion of light is 
one essenti il part of tile ‘process. It *stands upon four feet, and is placed fi litllo 
slanting to dram off all wetness, oCiltthe bottom should he eovered with8tr§w pf bl|y,*and 
which should be changed twice a week. The call is put into his box when newly dropped, 
or as soon aU»’rwnrds as possible, and for the first week milk is giyen to ii caubnusly, 
after winch the niilk is gfi'cn more freely, and win n about tei^dayc pl^ it is bkd. It 
Hum gets as much swell milk fn^.h from the cow as it Can take Uircc limes a daV^and 
a large picec of chalk is liung m the box,, which it occasionally licks. The bleeding is 
repeated onee u wei k, and it hccome»>fine voal in ten wi cks. If it is a bull cal, itiiS cut 
at o-bout a week old, otherw is<* tlic veal will neither he so good, nor so white. 
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beasWs throve with a rapidity before unexampled. lie is said to have sold 
one Highland stot, which yielded fifty-two stones (iron) nf beef.* Atanother 
time he disposed of twenty-five Highland slots for 12/. each, the lightest 
of which weighed thirty stones (iron). He died in 1794. He was leading 
a sheep across a wooden bridge, when the rail of the bridge giving way, 
he was thrown into the river, and, falling upon a stone, he was killed on 
the spot. He was with great propriety, called the Scotch Bakewcll ; and 
there was no man to whom the central districts of Scotland were more 
indebted. 

'rhe breeding of cattle is mostly confined to the dairy districts, such as 
Kibyth, Campsie,t Straihblane, St. Ninians, and the mnir lands to the 
sQUthof 'FsJkirk;. ‘and here it is pursued with greater ardour than fornierly, 
.although seldoi3^4o much greater extent than to keep up the stock; but this 
sloek is, since the introduction of Agricultural Societies and the offering of 
premiums, very mklerially improWi. 

The dairy cattle have been, since the year 1817, chiefly of the Ayrshire 
breed, and that mostly pure , for a cross between the Ayrshire and the 
native cattle has not generally succeeded. On the ground of some cottager, 
however, a cow of, the mixed bre^d wdll occasionally ^be found yielding 
abundance of milk aiid tolerably good in quality, and Afterwards fattening 
with a rapidity scarcely inferior to the' true Highlander. The cattle that 
are ‘designed for summer fattening are out day and night; but the milch 
cows are sometimes housed during the night, while by other farmers they 
are housed and fed by soiling during the heat of the day, and turned out 
at night. 

Oxen were formerly much used in Stirlingshire ; but, very few teams are 
now kept In any part of the country. The average number of cattle in 
Sliriingahire, including the hying stock, is. rather more than 19,0ft0. 

The oentral situation of Stirlings)iire with regard to the breedeiM, of cattle 
in the northern and western counties, and the buyers or dealers from the 
southern and eastern parts of Great Britain, cause it to be selected for the 

* Tfao wei^^ht is commonly calculated in these districts tlie stone, tron^ which con- 
sists of 16 lbs., at 22 oz. each, and, consequently, the weight of the beast was equivalent 
to nearly 82 stones of Imperial v^ight, or 14 lbs. each, or exaot^ 143 stones Smithficld 
weight of 8 lbs. each, 

t The Rev. Mr. Lapslie, in his statistical, account -of Cainj)sie, gives tlie following 
account of the cattle in that in 171131 — ‘JVUUc cows T^il, which, witliin the last 

thirty years have increased dicy havq;a tendency to be jn 

flesh more than to give milk ; they^ hoWever,^^|^ye bh the average from seven to eleve n 
Scots pints daily. Below sevCti, they a r<;%0t jihought ^'prth keeping for the dairy; 
above eleven they are considerd remarkable. eight Scots pints nearly on(^ pound 

of butter is produced, and the cheese is dqual to that. of' Dunlop. Besides these there are 
cows and queys, 593 ; fat cows, and youn^ beasts/or^tho .Falkirk market and the butciicr, 
917 ; and winterers, which are mostly grazed next'^urtimer for the butcher, 345. 7’lic win- 
’terers graze in the open fields during the whol6 winter season, and are fed once or twice a 
day wuth coarse hay, gathered in autumn among tb!e(;b^WB’ feet in tlieir pastures. The 
graziers commonly- begin to fodder, as they tcrm'it, aljout Cliristmas, (it is considered to 
be a severe ' winter wlieh they Arc forced to begin before Christmas,) and continue till the 
beginning of April, when the datlle refuse if. There are few cattle grazed but High- 
landers, and those from Argylcshirc arc preferred. North country cattle arc rcjc^ctcd, 
being considered by the graziers sour, and difficult to feed.’ 

Mr. Lap5«Ue gives a calculation of the consumption. of animal food in tliis parish. ‘ In 
17i4, only three cows were killed for winter-beef in llic whole parish, the gentry cxcci)ted. 
In 1744, tlic belter fanners joined, and got a cow for awinter-mart, the price then being 
only 35s. Or 40s. for a fat cow. In 17’59,vei-y decent farmers thought it necessary to 
have some partbl* a faiedw, 61* a few -sheep, salted up for winter store; and in 1794, three 

S itidred fat cows were killed annually '.about Martinmas time, for winter provisiut), 
Side the ^j^utton, beef, and lamb, killed through the sdason ; and few of llic tradesmen 
sit dowm to dinner without fresh meat on the table, and malt liquor to drink.’ 
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hoidin^r of tlio principnl inirs or ralllc-niarkets of Scotland. The F;?]kirk 
are (lie most frequented ; llu^y are ludd on the second Tuesday in 
August, Septeniher, and Oetoher. AW the cattle, from every part of Scot- 
land, soutli as well as nortl), winch \m) intended for sale, whether in ^ood 
store condition, or almost ready for tln^ hutclier, or lean, and intended for 
wintering in richer ])asture in the south, are driven to Falkirk.* 

KlNROSS-SniRK AM) CLACKMANNANSiriRi:. 

'JhiEiui is little diflerence in the diameter and general treatment of 
cattle in tfi/‘se diminutive counties; they approach to the Perthshire or 
I'hfc^sliire hreeiis, in jiroportion as they border on either district. A great 
uumlau* of cattle used to be fattened in the distilleiies of CUickniannan, and 
jiarticularly in that of Kilhogie; seven thousand have sometimes been fed 
at this distillery in one year. 'Fhe ordinary stock of Kinross is 5400, and 
that of (dackmannan nearly 1 100, exdusivii of those; in the distillery. The 
('atil(‘ Imshandry of Kinross has been materially improved within the last 
Jifly )’ears. ddn; soil of Claclunauuaii is more fertile, and the few cattle of 
a superior description. 

THE SOUTH-WEST LOWLANDS. 

This district consists of Dumbartonsliire, Riaifrewsliire, Ayrsliin', and 
Lanarksliiri;. It is a manufacturing district, and very thickly pcioplccl. 
Although occupying oidy one-thirt(;enth part of the extent ol’ Scotland, it 
contains lull one-l‘ourth of liie inhabitants; many cattle are, therefore, 
^\'aui(;d for the biiteh(;r and the dairy. Tlie soil and the climate are 
admirably ada])t(‘d to th(' n'aring and fattening of livc-stoek, and a more 
\aluahle Greed, and particularly of dairy cows, is not to he found in the 
wdiole kingdom, 

^ d’ln- try^t used to he h(’Id oil a large conn non in the ininn'diatc vicinit 3 M)r Falkirk, 
tdjf wiiicli is now <MK;los(;d, and a tick! in llic iieigldiourhood ol'Slcnliousinuir lias hince 
liciMi scIcc.U^k It is about throe miles troin Falkirk, on the other sidi* oTlho (kiriMii and 
the (dasgiiw canal, and is Die property .Vlielnud Bruce, d’ho road irom Falkirk to 

it IS not omiiti Ti •'ting; it is (.lose; to the oolobrafcil Curroii ibundry, and tliat bom;; past, t!.f 
shoot of wall r al)o\o llio works, and the woody winding way holwee n it and Ilio village, 
arc very pleasing, while tlio traveller is Im't a little way tVom two spots »;oiuu‘it(d \^itll 
early and later Seottish liistory — the peace concluded ’ between the Jiomuiis and tiic 
.'^eots, ami tlie conceahnciit and escape of the hero Wallace. 

i’lie he ld, or the toll at its entrance, is let to a taxman at 1:20/. yta.rly, and lie <lc‘- 
liiaiMls ^il. (or every score of black cattle, 3,7. for every score ol’sheep, and 17. tor «.\<ry 
lifu'se. 'i'hen' are, beside, several tents ereettid on tiie field at which rc'fn'simient.' may 
be procured, or wficre business i.s transacted, and money paid and rcci'ivcd; ha* Die use 
of eaeli of these tlie taxman receives 13s. 

At Dio last October tryst (1832) there were, on the lowest computation, inor(' than 
50,000 lil.iek c.itlk', 30,000 sheep, .and 3000’ horses. It is worth going many a mile to 
v\ itness siieii a collot;tiou i >1* beasts, aild including cveryAMrietyof every bn ed ofSeotb.nd. 
It is a scIkjoI flir the agriculturist, from which he will not fail to dc'iive the most useful 
lessons; and then, in tlie latter part of the day, when the tryst is over, to sec every spot, 
not t>nly of the flat muir, but of Die beautifully imdulatirig ground above, covered with 
iMUle and .shceji, and the herdsmen in their eh..iMeterislie Seoltish dresses, either strctcli*. d 
on their jilaids and resting for a vvhih; their wearied limlis — hut still watchful; or gather- 
ing into groups and relating the oecnrrciiccs and bargain.'^ of tlie day; this is a seme 
wiiieli lin‘ agrirmlturist will not soon forget, and to whieli no one can be insensible. 

'I'lie ('cl(»ber the I,irg(;st trvst, Cor all the cattle which the farmer wishes to dispose 
of before the winter are then brought forward. In tiie three trysts there cannot bo less 
tlian vSO,000 cattle, ,5(),IM)U sheep, and otIOO horses, and, averaging the price of the cattle 
at 11. each, and of tlie sheep at J8.?., and of the horses at U7., their gross value is nearlj' 
(i50,00()/. 

12 
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DUMBARTONSHIRE. 

In a great part of Dumbartonshire the introduction of sheep-husbandry 
has materially lessened the number of cattle: of this the author of the 
statistical account of Anoquhar gives a convincing proof, when he says 
that in the whole of that parish there were (in 1791) only 480 black 
cattle, although 10,000 sheep were kept. The cattle, however, are 
materially improved, and the formerly desolate appearance of the country 
is essentially changed. 

The neat stock of Dumbartonshire may be divided into three classes : 
those that are wintered in the county, those that are fattened there, and 
the dairy cattle; for few are bred there beyond the annual cqnsurftption. 

The portion of land appropriated to the wintering of cattle is the natural 
pasture, or uncultivated ground, of which there is a great deal. The grass 
is long and coarse, but it will be eaten by cattle that have not been accus- 
tomed to any thing better ; and it is generally contrived that some part of it 
sha.ll be a little sheltered from the blast. Many West-Highlanders, and 
principally from Argyle, are purchased in October or November, and chiefly 
at Falkirk market, and they are turned in the wintering grounds* without 
any other provender, until the winter thoroughly sets in, and the ground 
is covered with snow; they are then fed on coarse hay or straw given 
in the field, on some sheltered spot. It is thrown carelessly down, and 
the strongest beast gets the better share, and part of it is trodden under 
foot and spoiled. 

There is often barely sufficient of this coarse hay and straw to last 
through a winter of moderate length, and, therefore, after one of unusual 
severity, "^the cattle, although not so reduced as we have described them to 
be in soirie parts of the Highlands, are brought to market in poor con- 
dition, and sold at a very inferior price. 

A few cattle are wintered in the straw-yard, but they fare not much 
better, for they rarely get turnips, they have straw' only, or this coarse 
bog-hay, and they do not thrive so well upon it as if they were turned on 
the pasture, scanty as it is. 

In April or May they are usually sold to the dealers, who drive them 
farther south. They are generally two-year-olds which go through this 
process, and the owner of the coarse pasture is fairly repaid by the growth 
of the cattle, and the greater price which beasts even of the same size 
obtain in May, above th^tj^'^hich woul$|.^b6 given for them in November. 

Thus commences the succession .of journeys and stages of improvement 
which a great proportion of the Highland cattle pass through. Messrs. 
Whyte and Macfarlane thus speak of it ‘in their ‘ Survey of Dumbarton- 
shire:’ — ‘The reader will perceive here” sonie traces of that extensive 
distribution of labour, in the management of stock and the application of 
grass ground, which is at once most profitable to individuals, and econo- 
mical to the public. The cattle bred in the West Highlands are, at the 
age of two years, or two years and a half, removed into Dumbartonshire 
and the neighbouring counties. At three'" years old they are carried to 
the northern counties of England, and so by degrees southward, enjoying 

* These wintering grounds are usually bog-meadows, which arc formed by tlic filling 
up of lakes and deposits of water, in consequence of the gradual accumulation of vcgctuble 
matter, and wliich^ at length, attain a sufficient degree of solidity tb bear the cattle. The 
herbage is at first of the coarsest nature, but it gradually irnprovcwS, and, although sheep 
will not cat it, becomes a valuable part of the farm, and the chief support of the cattle both 
in iiURiimer and winter. On the edges of most of the high sheep-pastures, there are slips 
andllActs of land on which the sheep will not feed, but on which cattle readily thrive. 
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at each remove a milder climate and a richer pasture than before, tilUthey 
attain their full size, and reach the butcher in prime condition. By this 
arraiifrcnient the power, so to speak, which each district of land possesses 
in breeding, rearing, or fattening, is fully called into action; the cattle are 
exposed to no sudden or violent change, but their situation is from time 
to time altered in a moderate degree for the better; their rapid growth 
and continued improvement afford a reasonable profit to each grazier 
through whose hands they pass, and, after all, they are brought to market 
much cheaper than if every beast had remained until it was fit for being 
killed on the soil where it was originally bred.’ 

The profit derived from the cattle thus wintered must vary with a great 
many circumstances, and especially' with the length and severity of the 
winter and the change of price in the market, but the Dumbartonshire 
grazier is supposed to get about 25^r. by each beast. 

Some cattle are fattened altogether in Dumbartonshire, and, perhaps, 
origiruilly bred there. These also are West Highlanders. If the pasturage, 
although coarse, is abundant and nutritive (for these moory grounds 
often yield much good produce,) the cattle remain on the same enclosure, 
or they are removed to other fields that are not so closely eaten down, 
and when the flush of grass comes, they grow and fatten at a most rapid 
rate. 

Some of the farms do better for summer than for winter fattening, and 
then the Highlanders, or some old oxen or cows, are bought from their 
neighbours, or at the surrounding markets, and turned on this natural 
grass, which is changed, in due lime, for the aftermath of the clover, or, 
in a few instances, they are turned at once into the best pasture, when a 
portion of it can be spared from the cows. In November they are fit for 
the l)uicher, and average from twenty -five to thirty stones. The profit on 
this summer grazing varies in different seasons, but cannot be computed at 
less than 50 a‘. per bead. 

Tn a few parts of the country the North Highlanders have been tried, as 
being cheaper than the others, but they' have not kittened so kindly, nor 
so well repaid the prime cost, and expense of keeping. 

Stall-feeding has been introduced, and has answered well, particularly 
as consuming the better kind of grass to much greater advantage than if 
it were eaten down; and likewise converting the turnip crop to the most 
profitable use. On rich ground, and with much artificial food, it is a 
method of feeding which will ^ gradually 8U|persede the pasturing in the 
field; but, in a district like,ihis^ th^, coarse grass and the fog-hay would 
not be in any other way consi;iined than by the old method of summer and 
more particularly of winter feeding. 

The Highlanders never . answered for the dairy, and therefore would not 
be kept for this purpose in so populous a county as Dumbartonshire, and 
more especially the small and inferiojr variety which passes under the 
name of the native cow, Some attempts have been made to cross her 
with the Fife, and afterwards with the Ayrshire cattle, but they did not 
perfectly succeed; and the true Ayrshires have gradually established 
themselves in the greater part of the dairies. They used to be purchased 
from the neighbouring counties of Renfrew and Ayr, but the greater part 
of them are now bred in Dumbartonshire, and are in no way inferior to 
the original stock ; or rather, when properly managed, they are more valu- 
able to the dairyman, for it is not often that a cow will thrive anywhere so 
well, or yield so much milk as in the country, and even on the farm in 
which she was bred: and, most certainly, in cases of disease the stranger 
cow is lost much oftener than the one that is breathing her native air. 
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factufed in Ayrshire, as will be presently described. The population is 
far too dense for a cheese dairy, and the farmer can find a readier and more 
profitable sale for his milk. 

Sir Michael Stewart, to whom we owe some useful information, is of 
opinion that the Ayrshire cow has not been deteriorated by her removal to 
Renfrew ; that during eight months in the year she will, on the average, 
yield four gallons of milk per day, and will produce nearly one pound of 
butter daily, and that, although used almost exclusively for the dairy, 
she is only inferior to the West Highlanders for grazing. 

Mr. Wilson, who compiled the survey of this counly, says, ‘ The dairy 
seems at all times to have been an important object in Renfrewshire.’ 
Crawford, who wrote his history a century ago, says, ‘ The Ifigher parts of 
the county abound with grass, and choice pasturage, where there is made 
excellent butter and cheese ; and besides what is made use of in the county, 
there are considerable quantities carried to the neighbouring shires; and 
the rents of the extensive property in Lockwinnoch parish, which belong 
to the abbey of Paisley, were paid in sfieJes and cheese,' 

The Renfrew dairymen manage their cattle better at calving time than 
those of Dumbartonshire, for wliile they are allowed potatoes with their 
straw during winter, the quantity of succident food is increased as the 
time of calving approaclies, in order to prepare for an increased flow of 
milk, which, if not wanted for the calf, is profitable to the dairyman. 

The calves usually get three gallons of new milk daily for about two 
months : they are then put on young grass for six months, and upon 
inferior pasture for the next eighteen months; after which, when supposed 
to be in calf, they are fed along with the dairy cows. 'J’he summer feeding 
for grazing cattle consists chiefly of grass in the field, with vetches or 
clover in the house. The winter feeding consists of turnips and potatoes 
boiled or steamed with chaff or cut hay, or the turnips and potatoes 
given raw, with straw and meadow hay. In spring, bean-meal is fre- 
quently mingled widi these. Near distilleries a great deal of draff and 
dreg is used at all seasons. 

'J’he Renfrewshire Agricultural Society, which holds its annual meeting 
at Paisley; has contributed very materially to the improvement of the 
cattle in this district,* 


AYRSHIRE. 

This county extends aloutg the eastern coast of the Firth of Clyde, and 
the North Channel from Renfrew to Wigtownshire, by the former of which 
it is bordered oh the north, and by the latter on the south, while it has 
Kircudbright, Dumfries, and Lanark on the east. It is necessary to 
mention this, in order that the reader may better comprehend the rapid 
distribution of the Ayrshire cattle over all these districts. The climate is 
moist but mild ; and the soil, with its produce, is calculated to render it 
the finest dairy country in Scotland, and equal perhaps to any in Great 

^ A district society, consisting of the parishes of Kilmalcolm, Port Glasgow, Greenoek, 
and Inncskip, in Renfrewshire, and Larg^, in Ayrshire, has since started in lionourablc 
rivalry, under the patronage of the Highland Society. The show is held at Greenock in 
the first week in August. In 1830, one hundred guineas were distributed in prizes for 
the best cattle, horses, sheep, and swine: 80 Ayrshire cattle, 12 West Highlanders, 28 
sheep, and 17 horses were exhibited — making a total of 166; and the number of com- 
petitors was 57. In 1831, 115 Ayrshire cattle, 18 West Highlanders, 86 sliecp, and 40 
horses were exhibited ; — total 2.'59 ; and 62 competitors. In 1 832, 110 Ayrshire cattle were 
shown, 14 West Highlanders, 160 sheep, fipd 33 horses : — total 317 ; and 63 competitors. 
For information respecting this branch society, we arc indebted to Claud Marsliall, Esq., 
of Greenock, a very active rnemher ©f the parent one. 
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Hrilain. Thevo is a great deal of permanent pasture on the sides and* lops 
of the hills, which is covered by sheep ; but the greater part of the arable 
land is pasture and crop alternately. 'J'he pasture-ground is occupied by 
the Ix^aiitiful dairy-stock, a very small portion of it being reserved for the 
lattening of cows too old to milk."^ 

Ayrshire is divided into three districts ; — that lying on the south side of 
the river Doon is called the Bailiary Carrick — the country between the 
Doon and the Irvine is the Bailiary of Aiy/c, and the district on the north 
of the Irvine is Cunningham. It is this last division which lays princi- 
pal claim to be tlie native country of the Ayrshire cattle, and, indeed, they 
w'ent by .the name of the Cunningham cattle before these three Bailieries 
were united into one county under the name of Ayr. 

Mr. Aiton, in his ‘ Treatise on the Dairy Breed of Cows,’ (the most 
valuable work on the Dairy husbandry of the north, and on Dairy hus- 
bandry generally, that has yet been publislied,) thus describes the Ayr- 
shire cattle (p. 26) — ‘TJie shapes most approved of in the dairy breed are 
as follows: — 

‘ Head small, but rather long and narrow at the muzzle ; tlie eye small, 
but smart and lively ; the horns small, clear, crooked, and their roots at 
considerable distance from each other; neck long and slender, tapering 
towards the head, with no loose skin below; shoulders fore-quarters 
light; hind-quarters \^xgo\ back straight, broad behind, the joints rather 
loose and open ; carcass deep, imd pelvis capacious, and wide over the 
hips, with round /leshy buttocks.^ 7 Vr// long and small; legs small and 
short, with linn joints; udder capacious, broad and square, stretching 
forward, and iieiihcr fleshy, low hung, nor loose; the milk veins large 
ajid prominent; teats short, all pointing outwards, and at considerable dis- 
tance from each other; skin thin and loose; hair soft and woolly. The 
head, bones, horns, and all parts of least value, small; and the general 
figure compact and well proportioned.’ 

Mr. Aiton also informs us, that ‘the Ayrshire farmers prefer their 
dairy-bulls, according to the feminine aspect of their heads and necks ; and 

* It iniiy not be unintcrt'slinglo contrast the present improved state of agriculture and 
agriculturists with what it was eighty or ninety years ago. Colonel Fullerton, in his 
‘Survey of Ayrsiiirc,’ thus describes it: — ‘There was scarcely a practicable road in the 
connly ; — the farm-houses were mere hovels moated with clay, having the open hearth 
or lirr-i»lacc in tlie middle, the dunghill at the door, the cattle starving, and the people 
wreichetl. The land was overrun with weeds and rushes, and gathered into high broad 
Horp(’ji1iii(; ridges — the soil collected on the top of the ridge, and the furrow drowned 
Vv’il ij water — no fallows — no green crop — no sown grasses — hardly a potatoe, or any otlier 
esculent root — no garden vtjgctublcs, unless a few Scotch kail; little straw; no hay, 
except a scanty portion of the coarsest quality collected from the bogs — little or no 
availablt; dung — no carts or waggons to convey it to the land, but the ground scourged 
with oats alter oats as long as it would pay for seed and labour, and alVord a small 
surplus ol* oatmeal for the family, and then was left in a state of absolute sterility, or 
overrun with thistles, until rest again enablcjl it to produce a scanty crop. No dung 
was ever spread on the out-field ; the starved cattle were suffered to jjoach the fields 
from the end of harvest until the ensuing seed-time — ^thus the natural grass was cut up, 
or drowned with water standing in the cattle’s footsteps. As there were few or no 
enclosures, the horses were either tethered during the summer months, or loose as well 
as the cattle, but under the tendency of a boy and a cur-dog, and the poor animals were 
kept in constant agitation, and impelled by starvation to fly from their bare legs. 7’hus 
the poor cattle, starved during the winter in the houses, and perpetually harassed dur- 
ing summer in the fields, were never in a fit condition for the market; the finest lands 
were let for two or three shillings per acre ; and there was neither skill, capital, indus- 
try, nor credit to do away all this wrelehcdncss.* 

t Mr. Rankinc very properly remarks, that, ‘compared with other improved breeds, 
the lliighs, or what is called the twist of the Ayrshire cow, arc thin. She is, charac- 
teristically, not Vi fleshy animal.* 
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wish them not round behind, but broad at the hook-bones and hips, and 
full in the flanks.’ (p. 27.) Experience, and that rather dearly bought by 
the dairyman, led to this, for the consequence of the crossing of the small 
native breeds, with the heavy cattle imported from the south, was the 
production of a bony, ill-shaped animal, not much improved as a milker, 
and its disposition to carry fat lamentably decreased ; it may, liowever, 
demand consideration whether the round and compact form of the West 
Highlander and the Galloway have not been rather too much sacrificed, 
and even the defects of the short-horn needlessly perpetuated. 

Mr. Aiton adds, in his ‘ Survey ’ — * The qualities of a cow are of great 
importance. Tameness and docility of temper greatly enhance ike value 
of a milch-cow. Some degree of hardiness, a sound constitution, and a 
moderate degree of life and spirits arc qualities to be wished for in a 
dairy-cow, and what those of Ayrshire generally possess. The most 
valuable quality which a dairy-cow can possess is, that she yields much 
milk, and that ef an oily or butyraceous, or caseous nature, and that after 
she has yielded very large quantities of milk for several years, she sliall 
be as valuable for beef as any other breed of cows known ; her fat shall 
be much more mixed through the whole flesh, and she shall fatten faster 
than any other.’ This is high praise, and if it can be truly affirmed 
of the Ayrshire cattle, we are naturally anxious to know the origin, 
the progressive history, and the general management of this valuable 
animal. 



[ The Ayrshire Cow.] 

The origin of the Ayrshire cow is even at the present day a matter of 
dispute ; all that is certainly known about her is, that a century ago there 
was no such breed in Cunningham, or Ayrshire, or Scotland. Did the 
Ayrshire cattle arise entirely fiorn a careful selection of the best of the 
native breed? — if they did, it is a circumstance unparalled in the history 
of agriculture. The native breed may be ameliorated by careful selection, 
its value may be incalculably increased — some good qualities — some of 
its best qualities — may be for the first time developed ; but yet there will 
be some resemblance to the original stock, and the more we examine the 
animal, the more clearly we can trace out the characteristic points of the 
ancestor, although every one of them improved. 
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Mr. Alton gives the following description of the Ayrshire cattle *fifty 
years ago: — ‘ The cows kept in tlie districts of Kyle and Cunningham 
were of a diminutive size, ill-fed, ill-shaped, and they yielded but a scanty 
return in milk; they were mostly of a black colour, with large stripes of 
while along tlie chine or ridge of their backs, about their flanks, and on 
their faces. Their horns were high and crooked, having deep ringlets at 
tlie root, the plainest proof that the cattle were but scantily fed; the 
chine of their backs stood up higli and narrow: their sides were lank, 
short and thin; their liides thick, and adhering to tlic bones; their pile 
was coarse and open; and few of them yielded more than three or four 
Scotch pint*, of milk per day, when in their best plight; or weighed, 
when fat, more than iVorn twelve or sixteen to twenty stones avoirdupois, 
sinking offal.’ — p. UJ. 

He very naturally adds — ‘ It was impossible that these cattle, fed as 
tliey then were, could be of great weight, well shaped, or yield much 
milk. Their oidyfood in winter and S})ring was oat-straw, and what they 
could pick up in the fields to which they were turned out almost every 
(lay, with a mash of a little corn with chaff daily for a few weeks after 
calving, and their pasture in summer was of the very worst quality; and 
that coars(3 pasture was so overstocked, and eaten so bare that the cattle 
were half-starved.’ 



[ 77iC Jlyrshire Hull."] 

If Mr. Alton’s description of the present improved Ayrshire is correct 
tlie breed is very much changed, and yet there is so much indistinct 
resemhlance, tlial a great deal of it must have been done by careful selec- 
tion, from among tlie native cattle, and better feeding and treatment; but 
wluMi we look closer into the matter, the shortnes'^, or rather diminu- 
1iven(‘ss of the horns, their width of base, and awkward setting on — the 
fxculiar tapering towards the muzzle; the narrowing at the girth; the 
bellying; and the prominences of all the bones — these are features which 
it \coul(l seem impossible for any selection from the native breed to give. 
AVliile therefore the judge of cattle will trace the features of the old 
bre('d, he will suspect, what general tradition confirms, that it was 
a fortunate cross, or a succession of crosses with some foreign stock, 
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iind that, probably, it was the Holderness that helped to produce the im- 
proved Cunningham cattle. 

In many a district the attempt to introduce the Tecs water breed, or to 
establish a cross from it, had palpably failed, for the soil and the climate 
suited only the hardihood of the Highlander; but here was a mild 
climate — a dairy country; the Highlander was in a manner out of his 
place; he had degenerated, and the milking properties of the Holderness, 
and her capability of ultimately fattening, although slowly, and at con- 
siderable expense, happily amalgamated with his hardihood, and dispo- 
sition to fatten, and there resulted a breed, bearing about it the stamp of 
its progenitors, and, to a very considerable degree, the good qualities of 
both. 

Mr, Robertson, in his * Rural Recollections,’ says — ‘ Who introduced 
the present breed is not very precisely ascertained, but the late. .Colonel 
Fuilarton, whose account of “ Tht Husbandry of which was 

published in 1793, and whose authority is of considerable weight in every- 
thing relating to it, states, that a gentleman of long experience, Mr. Bruce 
Campbell, asserts that this breed was introduced by the late Karl of 
Marchraont.’ 'The Earl of Marchmoiit alluded to niust have been that 
Alexander Hume Campbell, who married Margaret Campbell, heiress of 
Asshoch, in the same parish, and who became Earl of Marchmont in 1724, 
and died in 1740. The introduction, then, of* this dairy-stock niiisi have 
happened between these two dates, and so far corresponds with the tradi- 
tionary account. 

Mr. Robertson goes on to say, ‘from what particular part of the 
country they came there appears no evidence. My own conjecture is, 
that they are either of the Holderness breed, or derived from it; judging 
from the varied colour, or, from somewhat better evidence, the small head 
and slender neck, in which they bear a striking resemblance to them.’* 

These cattle, from which, by crosses with the native breed, the present 
improved Ayrshire arose, were first introduced on Lord Marchinonl’s 
estates in Berwickshire. They were soon afterwards carried to the farms 
belonging to the same nobleman at Sornbergh in Kyle. A bull of the new 
stock was sold to Mr. Hamilton of Sundrum; then Mr. Dunlop in 
Cunningham imported some of the Dutch cattle, and their progeny was 
long afterwards distinguished by the name of the Dunlop -cows. These 
were the first of the improved, or stranger breed that reached the haillieiy 
of Cunningham. ^ Mr. Orr, about the year 1767, brought to his estate of 
Grongar, near ' Kilmarri^ek, some fiiie milch cows of a larger size than 
any which had been on the farm, It was not, however, until about 1780 
that this improved, breed might be said to be duly estimated, or generally 

* Some breeders, however, have maintained that they were produced from tljc native 
cow, crossed by the Alderney bull. It requires but one m)pment*s inspection of the ani. 
mals, to convince us that this supposition is altogefiier erroneous. 

In Rawlin’s ‘ Complete Cow-doctor,’ published at .Gl'asgovv,' in 1794, the following 
account is given of the Ayrshire cattle at that time-^* Thtiy'have another breed called 
the Dunlop, cows, which are allowed, to be the,, best ra'ce for yielding milk in Great 
Britain or Ireland, not only for large quantities, but also for richness in quality. It is 
said to be a mixture, by bulls brought frbni the Island qf Alderney, with their own cows. 
Tliesc are of a small size, not weigh ing . more, uppn an aVpragei thap from 24 to 30 
stones. These are allowed to yield more milk dailythan any other kind of cattle, when a 
just comparison is made of their si 2 ;e and pasture. They ore much leaner and thinner 
than any other of the Scotch or English 'J>reeds, wh§n xti tlie best grass. They are not 
,^cmed a race of handsome cattle, but Vather the contrary, being shaped more like the 
'Dutch breed than any of the natives of Scotland. Their librns are small, .and stand 
remarkably awkward; their colour is generally pied or of a sandy red, varying in this 
fi*om all other races.’ — P. 66, 
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established in that that part of Ayrshire; although they had begun to extend 
beyond the Irvine into Kyle. About 1790, according to Mr. AitQix, Mr. 
Fulton from Blith carried them first into Garrick, ahd Mr. Wilson of 
Kilpatrick was the first who took them to the southern of that dis- 
trict. So late as 1804 they were introduced on the estate of Penmore, 
on the Stonchar, and they are now the established cattle of Ayrshire: they 
are increasing in the neighbouring counties, and have found their way to 
most parts of Britain. > 

The breed has much improved since Mr. Aiton described it; and is 
short in the leg, the neck a little thicker at the shoulder, but finely shaped 
towards the head; the horns smaller than those of the Highlanders, but 
clear and-*^raooth, pointing forwards, and turning upwards, and^tapering 
to a point. -^They arc deep in the carcass, but not round arid‘ arhple,"and 
especially not sb in the loins and haunches, 'Some, howevbr, have sus- 
pected, arid not without reason, that an attention t6 the shape and beauty, 
and an attempt to* produce fat and sleeky cattle, which may be admired at 
the show, has a tendericy to improve tvhat is only their second point-— 
their quality as grazing cattle — and that at the hazaiijd 0r the certaintjr of 
diminishing their vdSue ais jnilkers. The statisfical account assigns 61 ;(lf00 
cattle to Ay rsKire7of which more than half are dairy-cows. The avefage 
will be one beast to every fifteeri acres.* 

We agree with Mr. Aiton, that the eibellency of a dairy cow is esti- 
mated by the quantity arfd the quality -of her milk. The quantity yielded 
by the Ayrshire ^ow is, considering her' size, very groat. Five gallons 
daily, for two or three months after cajving, may be considered as not 
more than an average quantity. ‘ Three gallons daily will be given for the 
next three months, and one gallon and a half during the succeeding four 
months. This would amount to more than 850 gallons; but, alio, wing for 
some unproductive cows, 600 gallons per year may be considered as the 
averager quantity obtained annually from ea<dl cow. We shall enter more 
into this presently. . 

The disposal of the milk varies according to the situation of the farm 
and the character of the neighbourhood. If it is sold as new milk, at Sd. 
per gallon at the first liand, the produce of the cow will be 20/. per annum. 
Some imagine that the profit will be greater if employed in the fattehmg 
of calves. Others at a distance from auy/consiclefahle town, convert it 
into butter or cheese. • 

The quality of the milk is estirtiated b'y the quantity of -butter orcheese 
that it will yield. Three gallons aqd a half of thi^ milk will yield about a 
pound of butter, country weight, dr a pound afifl ahalf avoirdupois; and 
when one gallon of water is, addecl^ fo four of milki the butter-milk is 
worth to the; farmer, or will sell at, per gallon. An Ayrshire cow, 
therefore, may be reckoned to^ yield 267 English pourids of butter per 

* Mr. Robertson, who, in 1819^ fixamiiied all the f^ms, in Cunningham, found the 
number of milch cows to be 12,503, and tiiat of yell cattle (those not in milk) of all 
ages to be 8U91, making a total of ‘1 s);^uld conceive.* he 8ayfh-“(* Rural 

Recollections, pi 573,’) — Uhat hot more 'than tha.odia 1554 would be Highlandjitots, or 
other yell cuttle, bought in at Puih.bartdn, or othit^Highlaik] fairs for grazing in gen- 
tlemen’s parks, or in cattle-dealers^, pastures' for feeding or for* sale; and that the rest 
would be of the native bree;d of Cunningh|iin, and consisting of about 437 bulls, 12,563 
dairy-cows, and 7000 young cattladf All dbsc|dptions under the third year for keeping up 
the stock. Of these a Ve^ 'Considerably pr^rtion are annually ^Idvftnd particularly 
of the cMerliwa, or quays in calf in their year, and also of milch cows of all ages. 
From 1200 to 1500 cows afo .sold annualljr out of the county in^Cunniiigham alone. 
They bring a very considerable price, and this probably, combined with the yearly pro- 
duce of the dairy, is, perhaps, little less than the amount of all tlie land-rents.’ 
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annicm, or about live pounds per week all the year round, beside the value 
of the butter-inilk and her calf. 

Wlien the calculation is formed, according to the quantity of cheese that 
is usually produced, the following will be the result: — twenty-(‘ighi gallons 
of milk, with the cream, will yield a stone (24lbs.) of sweet-milk cheese, 
or 511 ll)s. avoirdupois per annum, beside the whey and the calf.* 

This is certainly an extraordinary (iiiantity of butter and cheese, and 
fully establishes the reputation of the Ayrshire cow, so far as the dairy is 
concerned. t 

It is the practice in many parts of Ayrshire io let the cows to a professed 
inilkinan at so much per cow per annum. This is provincially cailctl a 
or Iwi/etiUig, from boj/cn, a milk-pail. The fanner provides the 
cows and requisite dairy-vessels, the whole summer pasture and wijiUn- 
foddering, and houses and litter for the cows, and a habitation for the 
milkman; while the botjencr takes the whole charge of the milking,"and 
the inanageinent and disposad of the hutter, or milk, or cheese, or whey, as 
he chooses. The price varies from St. to 15/. In the neighhourhood of 
large towns it may be averaged at 15/.; and if to this bo added the wages 
of a milkman or milkmaid lor every eight cows, the whole, ex];ejise of the 
cow will be 18/.; and the money received, at lOi/. per gallon, for 600 gal- 
lons, being but 2G/., there will, result ouly 71. per annum profit on each 
cow; but this sup[K)ses that ihe rnilk of die cow is fairly disposed of without 
aduiteiation or liickery4 Mr. Aitoii rates the profit of the Ayrshire cow 

^AScolcIi pijit is two Kaglif.l) quarts. An Ayxsljin; pound rr)n.si.sts of 21 

ounces, and sixl-’cn of these (lounds, or 21 Ilis. uvoir<lupois, niake a sloiie. Mr. fhdlar- 
t(m, ill his * St.iti^lieal Account of t)idry,’ In this ctxinty, states that in 1 7}j4, hcthrc’ 
the establishment of this improved Ayrshire cow, each e.o\v‘ woultl yield, on liie average, 
ill the course, of the season, 18 sUmes, or 288 lbs. of swc’ct-milk cheese. 

t In some e\periments conducted at the Earl of C'lioslerliehi’s dairy at Lradlev-ITall 
farm, it apjui.ired llh.t, in the heigJit of the season, the lloUlcriiess would yitdd 7 gallons 
and u (juart; the long horn and the Alderney, 4 gallons 3 quarts; and the Devon, 1 oal- 
lons 1 j)int per day; and when tin’s was made into butter, the result was, from Iht lJol 
derness, .38^ ouiJC(;s; from the Devon, 28 ounces; and from tiic Alderney, 2.7 oimees. 
The Ayrshire yields 5 gallons per day, and from that is produced 34 ounees of hotter. 

t Mr. Ivohcrtson gives a curious extract from the tanii-book of Mr. David IJlair, oi’ 
Gillordlaiid, in thi.«i enunt^q dated 1743: — 

* Mind that P. Lawson farmed 7 cows at 8 pounds each (l.'Ts. 4d. the Scots iKiund being 
equivalent to Js. 8i/.) She entered to the milk on the 2 1st of May, to the end of harvest. 

‘ She made of swcct-piilk cIk'csc stone, at 2/. Os. 10c/. - - i^ll) ]() 0 

6.^^ stone of butter, at 2/. 1 3s, 4r/. - - - - 18 lit) 

ID, stone, of common clieese, at I/, f-i. Sd J.7 ti 8 

Milk and cream to the house - , - - - - - 6 0 0 

Scots X'58 16 8 

*Shc also sent ^ stone sweet-milk cheese to Glasgow, in a compliment. — Rur. Rccol 
Icc.^ p. 62. ‘ . * 

The woman gained "21. 16s. Sd. Scots, or 4s. Sd. by her bargain, and the system of 
hawing ov Irnyvniug was not again attempted during the period of thirty-six years, wiiici: 
this book cmbraeiis. 

I’liis extract i.s intcrcsting,as showing the improvement of the Ayrshire eow since lliat 
jicriod. These covvjs U'en; takt.i al-lhe very height of the .season; and yet, rt ekoning 
0 Scotch pints for a pound of laitterf or 4^ pints for a pound of cliceNc, and tliat tlie 
season lasted twenty Week.s, they scarcely yielded 3 pints (1^ gallon) each per day. It 
is a had Ayrshire cow tlir.t does not now yield three times that quantity. 

The same hook, extending from 172!) io 1765, also records the amount of wa»>-es: — 
172!)— 1742. 1743—1759. 1760—17(5.7. 

A ploughman, yearly - - i;2 13 4 .. £Z 6 8 .. i;3 10 0 to .C5 0 0 

A maid se rvant „ - - . 16 8’.. 1 10, 0 .. 1 10 0 to 200 

In more modern times, in that part of the country, the wages were as follows: — 

1796. 1828. 

A ploughman, yearly - - £12 0 0 to X‘16 0 0 X‘14 0 0 to X‘i8 0 0 

A maid servant - 500 to 600 600 to 9 00 
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*cil a liiglier value, lie says, ‘ To sum up ail in one sentence, I now repeat 
that Inuidreds and thousands of the best Scotch dairy cows, wheathey are. 
in their best condition and well fed, yield at the rate of 2000 Scottjli pints of 
milk (1000 jrnllons) in one year ; that, in general,^ from 7^- to 8 pints (3-J to 
4 gallons) of their milk will yield a pound of butter, county Aveight (1|- lb* 
avoirdupi)is) ; that 55 pints (27 J gallons) of their milk will produce one 
Slone aiwl a half imperial wei^it of full milk-cheese; that at the' proper 
season, and Avhen a healthy calf is fed, and the prices of veal as high as 
they have frequently .been within the last fifteen years, milk will yield 
a profit in veal equal to 3|rZ or 4d. per pint (|- gallon) ; and where the 
bntterinilli^c^ni be sold that will yield a similar profit. 

Mr. Ranfviiie, the author of an excellent report of a Kyle farm (in the 
Reports of Select Farms, No. 2, Farmer’s Series, No, 12,) and some of 
whose observations, with which we have been privately favoured, Ave have 
embodied in our account of the Ayrshire cattle, very justly, we think, 
maintains that Mr. Aiton’s statement is far too high, and his calculations 
not well founded.. ‘ He deduces his statement,’ says Mr. Rankine, ‘from 
the circumstance of spine farhicrs letting the milk of their covvs for a year 
at 15/. and 17/,, which, taking 60 pints (half-gallons) to. produce an Ayr- 
shire stone (24 lbs.) of cheese, and the price being 10.s*., would require 
2160 pints for each cow. But he is not warranted in inferring that the 
milk from Avhich these rents were paid Avas all converted into cheese, ’ I 
am convinced tlrat no such, rents were ever paid for cdAvs Avhere a consi- 
derable portion of the milk was made into- cheese. In the vicinity of a 
town where the Avhole of the milk could be sold for4^/. a pint (half gallon), 
900 j)ints would bring 1 5/, Where the Avhole of the milk could have been 
turned to such an account, such rents might have been paid but it is erro- 
neous to calculate the quantity of milk given from tlic quantity of cheese 
required to enable a rent of 15/. to be paid.’ His first statement (page 
no of tliis work) that *1200 Scots pints (600 gallons) are yielded, though 
far above tlie average of all the coavs in the county, may be too low when 
applied to the best-selected slocks and ou good land, but I have reason to 
believe that no stock of 20 cows ever aA^eraged 1800 or 1700 pints (900 or 
850 gallons) each in the year. I have seen eighteen pints of milk drawn 
from a coav in one day. I had a three-year- old quey that once, for six 
weeks after calving, gave 14 pints a day. ' The dairymaid predicted that 
there “had been o’ermiickle talk about her, for ouyluck to come of her,”- 
and she soon afterwards received an injury in her udder, which caused 
oiKi of her quarters to become dry of milk. 'These, however, are rare 
instances.’ 

* 1 quote with confidence,’ Mr. Rankine proceeds, ‘ the ansAvers to 
(jueri(\s which I sent* to tAvo* individuals. The first is a man of superior 
intclligcncui and accuracy, and who' has devoted himself very much to 
ilairy husbandry. He keeps between twenty and thirty cows, and his 
stock has for many years been the handsomest I ever saw, and his fawn 
l)cing close to a small town, he had every inducement to keep them in the 
highest condition that is requisite Cur giving the largest poxluce in milk, 
lie states that, at the ht^sl of llie season, the average milk frewn each is 9 
Scots pints (41- gallons,) and in a year 1300 Scots pints (650 gallons); 
tliat in the summer season 64 pints (32 gallons) of (nitire milk will make 
an Ayrshire stone (24 lbs.) of cheese; and 96 [)ints (48 gallons) of 
skimmed milk will produce the same quantity : and that 180 pints (90 
gallons) will make 24 lbs. of butter. 

Anollior farmer, in a difibrent district of this county, and who keeps a 
stock of hotween 30 and 40 verv superior cows, and always in condition, 
13 
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estates that the average produce of each is 1375 pints (087.} gallons)- 
My belief, on the whole, is, Uiat alihough tlune may be Ayrshire cows 
caj)able of giving 1800 pints in the year, it Avoukl be difficult to bring lialf 
a sc.ore of them together ; and that in stocks of tiu? greater nninbtir most 
carefully selected, and liberally fed, from 1300 to 1 400 . pints is the very 
highest produce of each in the year.’ 

Mr. Ratdiine concludes with giving his experience on Ids own farm, 
the soil of which is of an inferior nature, and on which his cows produced 
about 1100 pints (550 gallons), and the receipts from which amounted to 
only 7/. 135. 6:/, per cow. 

We have entered at considerable length into tliis, because Jt/*a of some 
important^e to ascertain die real value and produce of tlris celebrated 
Scottish breed of cattle, and also to correct an, error in an agricultural 
work, deservedly a standard one in Scotland, and which may otherwise be 
implicitly relied on. ‘ • . " . . 

We have spoken of the improvement which a cross with the Ayrshire 
lias effected in some of the Welsh cattle; but the zVy'rsh ire cattle are not 
yet sufficiently known, and cannot be proeufed cheap enough, .or in ade- 
quate nurnherSj to undergo a fair trial in the south. Some of them have 
been tried in the London dairies, ' As mere milkers, they coiild not compete 
with the long-established metropolitan dairy cow, the short-horn. They 
yielded as inuch milk, in proportion to their size and lheirTood,hut not in 
proportion to tlie room they occupied, and the increased trouble wliicb 
lliey gave from being morer numerous in order to supply the requisite 
quantity of milk., They produced an unusual quantity of rich cream ; hut 
there was so much (lifficulty in procuring them, so as to keep up the 
slock, and the price asked for them was often so great, that they were (lum- 
paralively abandoned. 

'riie fattening properties of the Ayrshire cattle we believe to be a little 
exaggerat(?d. 'J'hey will feed kindly and profitably, *and their meat will bo 
good. . They will bitten on farms and in districts where others could noi 
be made to thrive at all, except partly or principally supported by ariilklal 
food. They unite, perhaps, to a greater degree tliaii any otlicr breed the 
supposed incompatible properties of yielding a great deal of milk and beef. 
It is, .hoMmver, as Mr. Rankinc well observes, on the inferior soil and llic 
mo nst climate of Ay rshire and the west of Sc5blland that their superiority as 
milkers is most remarkable. On their natural food of poor quality they 
give milk abundantly and long, and often until within a few days of 
calving; bitl when they are moved to richer pasture, their constitution 
changes, and they convert their food more into beef. In their own country, 
a cow of a fleshy make, and which seldom proves a good, milker, may lx 
easily raised to 40 or 50 stones, and bullocks of three years Old arc brought 
to weigh from 50 to 60 stones. There Is a lurking tendency to fatten about 
them ^vhich good pasture will bring. to lighj.; so that when the Ayrshire 
cow is sent to, England she loses her superiority as a milker, and begins 
to accumulate flesh. On this account it is that tlie English dealers who 
purchase the Ayrshire cows generally select the coarsest animals they can 
find, in'order to avoid the consequence of the change of climate and food. 
It is useless to exaggerate the qualities of any cattle, and it cannot Ix; denied 
that even in this tendency to fatten when their milk begins to fail, or whiidi 
often causes 'it to fail, the Ayrshires niusl; yield to their fiirefatliers the 
Highlanders, and also t(» their neigfibours ffie Galloways, when put on it 
poor soil ; and they will be left considerably behind ibeir short-liorn sires 
when transplanted to luxuriant pasture. It will he long, perhaps, lx*forc 
they will Ixj favourites with the butchers, for the fifth (piarler will not 
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usually Wfu^b well in them. Tlioir fat is niinglfid with the flesh rather 
tliaii scp;iraled in the form of tallow ; yet tliis would give a more ^)eiui- 
liful appeaninec to the meat, and should enhance its price^to the consumer. 

Two circumstances, however, may partially ac,counl for .their not being 
thouglit to succeed so well when grazed : they are not able tQ travel far 
on the same keeping as the IJighhind cattle can do^ and, from their great 
value as milkers, they *are often kept until they arc too old to fatten to 
advantage, or for their beef to become of the best quality. 

Mr. Alton gives an account of the treatment of the Ayrshire cow in 
large farms generally when he describes the management of that ofhis friend 
Mr. Ralston ofKirkum, in the county of Wigton. 

‘ He keeps sixty milch cows atKirkilm, and nearly the same number at 
another farrii a few miles distant : besides, he rears on oiie or, two other 
farmsl thirty or forty young cows to keep up the stock and for sale. His 
cows are of the Ayrshire breed in its greatest perfection, and so well 
managed, that every milch cow on his farm yields him her own weight of 
the best cheese to be met with in Scotland, and for which he draws the 
value of the cow annually. 

‘ Mr. Ralstoi].keepshis cows constantly in the byre till the grass has risen 
so as to afford them a full bite. Many put them out every good day through 
the winter and Spring,' but they poach the ground with their feet, and nip 
up the young grass as itbegins^ to spring, which, as they have not a full 
iiK^al, iiijhres the cattle. Whenever the weather becomes dry and hoi, ho 
feeds his Cows o)i cut grass in the byrt!> from six o’clock in-lhe inorning to 
six at night, and turns them out to pasture the other tw{?|ve hours. When 
rain comes, ihehonsedeedingis discontinued. Whenever the pasture-grass 
begins to fail in harvest, the cows ^ receive a supply of the' second growth 
cf clover, and arierwards of turnips strewed , over the pasture-ground. 
W lien the weather becomes stormy in the months of Octoheroc Novem- 
ber, the cows are kept in the byre during the night, and, in a short time 
after, during, boili night and day; they are then fed on oat-straw and tur- 
nips, and ivontinuc to yield a considerable quantity of milk for some time. 
Fart ofthe tvirnip c?rop isjeaten up in the end of harvest and beginning of 
winter to protract the milk, and part of them are stored up for green .food 
during the winter. After they are exhausted the Swaliufi turnip and pota- 
toes are used along with (IryTodder till the grass can support the cows. 
Chaff, oats, and potatoes are boiled f(»r the cows after calying, and they 
an; geiieraily fed on rye-grass dimng'ihe latter part ofthe spring.’ (Sur- 
vey, p. 439.) . . 

Mr. J{ankine, in his account of his own farm of poorer ground, and 
dclicient in winter food, (Farmer’s Series, No. 12, p. .45,.) enters more 
into particulars, '^4^In the ,end ofniituiTm, when the nights become cold, 
they arc kcf/t in, die house, after sunset, and get a little fodder; and from 
the niidtllc of November, until the> pasture is again ready for tliem, they 
are fed entirely in the house, and let out only in fine weather to get water, 
'^J’hey are regularly curried and kept'as clean as possible. As there is not 
a fuilieieiu quantity of green crop to supply them with succulent food, the 
milk is put off them as quickly after they are taken from the grass as it 
can with safety. 'J’liose that* are to calve late in spring, and that ayo 
coniinuing^o give a (*onslderable Quantity of milk, get a little extra feeding; 
tfie n\si have stVaw alone. When the calving time npproaclies, they get 
chair or cut-hay, boiled in a good deal of water, and enriched with a few 
potatoes or a little pea-meal, w.itli hay to eat, in this way they go to llio 
grass, which hap^fiens in general about the middle of May, in as good 
coniiitioii as when ilioy left it. No fbod is found to produce so much 
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effect as pca-nieal, and will be profitably bestowed at tbe ordinary prici' of 
the ^rain, and though given in very moderate quantity. Till the beginning 
of June they arc seldom allowed to lie in the field during the night; but 
ibougli they are protected as much as possible from cold, their houses are 
at all seasons kept \vell aired and cool.’ 

Tlie advantage of feeding well in winter, and sending a cow^ to grass in 
good eondition, is now generally understood; hut the defect in practice is, 
that what can be afforded to the cows in this way is given only while they 
are in milk or wlien they calve. 'J’he return is, iudeial, rendered irion' 
iihgicdiatc, hut it would be still more adyantageous if a fiir portion ol‘ 
th| proper winter’s food were given to the dairy cows after they were dry 
of milk. 

Among smaller and poorer farmers, however, the AyrshirtT^ow under- 
goes more hardships than she should be exposed to. It is in the wintcu- 
fooO that these people are most deficient, and the cows frequently have 
n6thing besides oat-straw and bog-hay, or a very sanall quantity of turnips 
in tlie w’inter, and potatoes in tbe spring ; so, that, when they arc tunu'd 
out to grass in May, they are very poor, and it is. long before they give 
their proper quantity of milk, or the milk is good for aiiy tlj^ing. Tt is well 
for them if there are any turnips left at \vinter, for in many cases these are 
all given in the autumn in order to preserve tbe milk a little longer." If the 
oat crop should fail, the cows of the small farmer fare *hardly indeed. 
Mr, Aiton says that in ‘ in 1800 more than a third part of the eows and 
horses were killed for want of fodder. Nothing could be done but to kill 
part of the stock that tiie fest might be saved.’ 

Mr. Alton (‘Dairy Husbandry,’ p. 3.1) gives a satisfactory account oi 
the rearing of dairy stock. They are selected from parents of tlH^ host 
quality, and few are brought up that are not of the fasliionable colour. 
'J'hose are preferred that are dropped about the end of March or iht 
beginning of April, as they are ready for the early grass, and attain 
some size before winter. 

Calves reared for dairy stock are not allowed to suck ihoir dams, hntar*- 
always fed by llic Iiarid from a dish. The^'^ aje gerihrally fed on milk, 
only for tlie first four,' five or six weelvS, 'and ar^ tliea allowed from 
four to five quarts of new milk; twice in the twenty-four hours (Mr. 
Rankine says ‘from 10 to 12 quarts’,) Some never give them any olhei 
food when young, except milk; and lessen the quanlity when the calves 
begin to cat grass or other food^ wdiich they will generally do at about fke 
weeks old: the milk is totally withdrawn about the seventh or eighth 
w.eek of the calf’s age. If, how^eveiMhe calf is reared in the winter, or 
early in the spring before the grass rises, it must be longer suppHed with 
milk, for it will not so soon learn to eat hay or straw. Some mix 
meal with the milk after the third or foui^th week; others add new whey 
to the milk, which has been first mixed with meal; and when the eait 
gets two months old they withdraw the milk, and feed it on wdiey and 
porridge. Hay-tea, broths, of peas or beans, qr of p.ea or bean slraw, 
linseed beaten Into powder, treacle, &c, have all been sometimes used to 

* Take a hushcl of chaff, and eight or ten sound yellow, or Swedish turnips, liaving Ilje 
topsand tails carefully taken off: add a sufficient quantity of water, and boil them togetlKT 
four or five hours. Add as much woter as will allow thc ^and to move easily througjj ijji; 
mfiss. Bqueeze down the turnip^, Q.nd add three ptnhJds of poa-meal Give thi.s to a cow 
in tjie morning, and the. same in tlie evening, and as iniifh sweet hay os she will cat up 
clean, fiv(! times a-day; then, without much expense, her -butter will be as rich, and of, as 
fine a flavour as can be produced in winter. ShouTd the peculiar flavour ofthe turnip ln> 
detec.tcd, which is not likely, a small quantity of saltpetre put to the cream will take 
it off. " ; 
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julvaiitni^c \n fcculing calves ; hut riiillv, when it can be spared, is the^nost 
nalmal loud. 

'J’he dairy calves arc j^cnerally fed -on the best pasture during the first 
summer, and have sonu* prererence over tin; other .stork in food during the 
?i(*\l winter, or they are allowed to run loose in rf yard with a shed, and 
an‘ su[)plied with green food in cribs. ‘ When the green food is eaten, 
they get with stiaw as many turnips as can bo aflordcd* tliein, and that is 
generally a very small quantity. j\lr. Rankine says that ‘ Hiere is no 
reason to doubt that this rnodq of feeding during the first season is prefer- 
able to ])astuj*in,g. Besides the excellent dung ])roduccHJ, the animals 
arrive, tmder this treatment, at a much greater size.’ From tlmt time, until 
they drop their first (!alf, they are generally turned on inferior pasture, and 
are no h(nU?r fed in winter than any other s^peeies of siock. They ar© 
allowed what oat^straw th(‘y ean eat during the night and morningi ^md, 
except in time of show, are turned Out to the fields during the daytime. 
The greatest part of the young* dairy stock are kept in byres or in slunls 
during winter, but some arc, laid out, ahd supported with straw in the 
fields. * 

'Bbere is nothing peculiar in the mode of manufacturing (be Ayrsliirc 
butter, nor evcfn the ^weet milk or Ihinlop cheese, so called from the dis- 
trict in Cunnmgharn itv which it was either first or best made. It is 
di Hi cult to tell tyhen it was first made, fi:)r a well-known rhyme says that, 
in the olden*. time, it was customary to look to 

* Kylo for u man, • 

And (.Jurrick for a cow, 

('uniiingliara tbr*buttcr and clicese, 

And Galloway for w'oo , 

Some have traced the secret to nii old woman who returned, from Ireland 
after the revolution ol' 1688: but the whole mystery consists in the rich- 
ness of the milk; in the. cheese being lixmestly made of the in ilk, cream 
and all, although strange stories are sometimes told of* the pilfe>ings of 
the cream, and the extent to which it may be carried .without detection; 
in the milk heiug', as its* name imports, perfectly sweet; in particular 
attention' being paid to the temperature of the milk when the rennet is 
added (75 degrees, ,;md that most accurately ascertained by the dairy- 
makd’s tlierniometef, the tip of her finger), and in -the cheese being dried 
ill a cool .place, without any painting or sweating, or rubbing w’ith grease 
or oil.* 

'J’hc Dunlop sweet-milk cheese has a peculiar mild and rich tasjlo, and 
also a (VtU(ueiit want-6f firmness ; thus being readily distinguished I’rom the 
harder, rougher,* dryer Cheshire, and the mild and fatty but soniewliat 
sticky Cloucester cheese. 

Tlie skhn-milk or commqih cheese, is made in Ayrshire, as everywhere 
cls(‘, of the milk from wliicli the cream has been sejiarated.t 

In (’arrick chiefly, hut hot exclusively, numy black cattle arc grazed 
and fattened for the Scotch and English markets. 'J’hey are mostly a 
peculiar breed, the history, of wdiich cannot be perfectly ascertained. 

^ Mr. .‘\iton says, ‘ 1 IkuI access fo know that John Reid, truant in Silvrrwood, in tho 
parish of Kilhi 4 rnock, inaUo fuil-niilk choose bn that ftlrin as rarly as the year 1751): It 
was sna lr hy Joliri fioyo in Monkhmd in that iioighboiirh(Hu1, about the same por’iod ; 
hut il was not imlil .tlio ypar 1770, that any considrrabre n mu her' of ‘the farmers in that 
or m ii^lil'ouring parishes began to make full-milk oliccsp. Dairy IlaHhandry,’) 

t Tor a v('iy interesting coinpjrisou, and one rich in prarlitjul information, between 
llie m.imeiu liirt; ol* the Olic.shirc and Dunlop cheese, we refer. to Mr. Aiton’.s itjv.it nable 
• 'rrr .ti^c on Dairy IJasbandry,’ and also to the ‘Brifi.sh Husbandry’ of the ‘Farmer’s 
Series.’ 
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TJiey nro polled, yet llicy diller from the (iiilloways, aud they difTcr 
cssemially from the Kyloes. An iiUellij^ent writer in the ‘ I'armer’s 
’Magazine/ (1807) describes them as ‘black, with long thick hair — ilieir 
shn])e round and' square, straight on the back, well littihcd, and when 
gtnnding upright, the more they have of the four-footed stool, they ar( 
esteemed the more perfect. Their general look and figure indicate 
strength and hardiness, and the finm* and more perfect that figure 
llie easier they are fed. They consist of slots and spayed queys, aiul 
of cows.’ 

The stots and spayed queys are purchased from the breeder at a year 
And a-half or two years old, and kept until they are three or four, wlien 
they arc driven to Lhiglahd along with the fJallowny drOves. ‘They an* 
never in the house front the time they come from the .bhanlcr, but are 
fed in llte fields on grass and hay .until they aru driven away \ 

"i'he transfer ot these cattle is carried on by the drovers and country' 
dealers (a kind of middle men between the Scotch imd English. dealers.) 
Some of them iiave a little capital to. begin with, but others, at their 
outset, have only the credit of a fair character. Tlicir common practice 
wa.s to deal u]>on credit^ by giving their bill for wHatlh(*y purchase, payabh 
at three months : the grazier took this hill to a bank, efidorsed it as a 
CAintionvr^ aiuhgot the nioney. If the drover met with a ready market in 
England, he took up the hill wjien it beeaine due — if not, the cautioner 
had th(^ debt to pay. 

In consequence of this mode of doing business, there was a great d(’a] 
of spticulation and risk; and when a great di;ovcr happened to fail, a 
whole couulry-side was almost laid wa.sle. This mode of- dealing \ct 
continues io some extent, hut the farmer, grown wise by t'Xjierieiice, is 
now far more anxious to deal for ready money. 

Some of tiie farmeits in ('arrick carry on an extensive business in 
grazing cows. They buy up 'those that arc old, or which jail at tin' 
pail, or are not. good' breeders, and lay them* on the pasture ahdnt 
Jlallowrday, whore they remain a year, when they are bought u]> i>} 
dealers or butchers for ’‘supplying the Edinburgh and (ihisgow markets. 
They require grass of a belter quality than the .stots; they are fed in tin' 
open (ields during the whole season; tlfey seldom get turnips or ptlnr 
green I'ood during the winter, but wdicn the pastures begin, to fail, bay 
and straw are given to them twice in tlie day until about the hcgiiming 
of IM ay. 

On the heath covered mountains of the south aud s(njth-cast extrenfnics 
of Ayrshire a considerable number of black cattle are neared, 'lin y ait^ 
of the same kind as those which we have just described; but even iii 
the present improved stale of Jiusbandry, many inore slock ar(' kept on 
the ground than can possildy tlirive, aiul liiere is a sad deficiejicy ol‘ w hole- 
some, nourishing food during the winter. 

In tjie beautiful village ol‘ Cohnonell,* on the hanks of the Struchian, 
there are usually at least three thousand black Rattle ; the l)rceding of 
them is a great object in this pan of the country, and their vahu^ iuu- 
rapidly increa.sod.* « 

A singular practice used to prevail in some parts of Ayrshirr^ and particuhirly in tin 
ncighbouriiood of Largs. — The husbandry horses wore hired during the winl( r .;ml s[Ming 
irotn the m igiiboUTing di.striei^,aiid uftef tlir plo.Ughirig aiid sow ing were over, tin y vvi r.' 
relurmd home, often in a poor state, to do the work of their ill-judging inuslers. I’lii 
fsaving of fodder, and llie earning of a little money, were the allege d excijs('-. 

Mr.l iOck;irl,in Itis statist ie.d account of the parish ol'Laiiark ,gi\ es an interest ingacf'nnnt 
ofllie eomniene(?inent of the inclosprc and pl.niting of Lun.irk-inoor, whicli eonsi-lrd of 
1.500 acres of land abandoned lo heath and bent gra.ss, in the neighbourhood ol'a ])oj)iduu:- 
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A few of tlio native* Avild calllr arc fouiid in Androssan park l)o]o;i;^ing 
to the Earl of E^lintown, luid in Aiudieiiernive park, the se;it of Mr. 0;*>- 
wall), 'i'hoy are, liowever, snspected not to he in a state of perfect puri- 
ty; they ai(^ of a cream colour, will? black muzzles, and black or brown, 
or red ears. 

Oxen are not worked, nor is tlicre any eveditahle account of their ever 
having bee]i worked, in Ayrshire; and the system of straw-yard feeding is 
seldom praetised. 

LANARKSHIRi:, OR CLYDESDALE. 

The latter name is derived from the river Clyde, which ris<is in the 
south-west on ilie borders ol Peebles,' and pursues its winding course for 
sixty miles ihrough the heart of the county. The elinnuc is mild, and 
severe frosts or snow are seldom of long continuance; — there is a great 
deal of nalifral ’:pasturo and ineadou -land, fttting it to becojue an cx- 
ecdiciiit dairy-country, and which has been its cliaracter for nearly a ceii- 
tury. . , . • 

l.antirk is supposed to contain 30;000 cattle, all of which are connected 
w iih the dairy, except a very few that arc bought iu to feed on the summer 
pastures. 'I’lie^hreed, as in the minority of dairy counties, is strangely 
various, according to the caprice, or skill, or ignorance of tlie occupier of 
the oround. 7’'hey may, hou^ever, be divided into two classes' — (he lligh- 
lan(l(*rs, with all their varieties and’ crosses, and the Ayrshircs,- which arc 
gnulually superseding eyerytliing else. 

"J'lie dairy l)reed, on the borders of the Ciyde, although of the Ayrshire 
^U>ck, are somewhat altered by the difference and superiority of soil. 
'J’hey are longer and rounder in the chest, heavier in the lore-quarters, and 
less eaf>acious behind; they appear to have materially improved in their 
grazing quiilitios, and yet, contrary to their usual character, they have not 
.sud'ered much detcrioKiiion as milkers. 

Mr. Aiioii (‘Dairy Husbandry,’ p. 27,) says that ‘Lord Be]hayfiLi.ept 
at W ishaw-house for several* years a bull of the dairy breed, ofun^^Mui^i 
heaiiiy; he was, how(‘ver, a native of Beilh, in the county of AynSBHh, 
was longer and rounder in the chest, deeper in the ribs nearer tofml 
shoulder, and his fore-quarters sU'onger and heavier than the ^ bulls most 
approved of in die county of Ayr.’ From him descended a great part of 
the Jianarkshire cattle. 'J’hc fact was, lliat the richer soi Li*^ Laimrk 
would maintain a heavier beast than that of Ayrshire: L:iiil|HH^knot 
so decidedly and proveiinally a dairy comity; therefore this bu!Pi^||ie 

and inninifartnring town. Mr. Tloiicyman, advocate of Groeyisay, wns tlic first wfio ven- 
tnn d to 1(11, or Like on li\'isc any ^real quantity ol'this common land. HnobL.iii(.'d a g:rant 
from the ma^^islrates of nearly 300 acres. Part of it he inclosed ibr pastiir.ijre, and tln^ rest 
he j>l.iiil(’d vvitlj Scots jmie and larch, and .beech und cisli; hut he was vi(jleu11y opposed 
by s-.iiK' oftiie burgesses, who cliiiim’d an immemorial rigid of servitude upoii tliis. moor 
for the p.isiurage of a certain nnmhcr of cattle, and for find, spaf and dimt; and it was 
long betl^re they could In* iiidneed to acce:pl a inbte than e(]uiv;Jent for this rights / v 

111 .' also states, that until aflerthc middle of the last century, ‘ ilie lands ol‘ the 
risli wore generally li;t iju small funds for niirctecn year.s, the rents paid in viciuathi and 
.tJic L.hiuir perfeinned by the tcaiant and liis «wn famil}'. A low at:n!*s adjoining to the 
house were kept iu e.ousL.nt lin.igc* nponVhicli all the dung of the farm w^is h.id, and 
«)ie out fudds were kept ;dt(‘rn:if<;ly for three years in oats ..nd three years hi pasture.’ 
'J’iiis is ilie, wr(;telied system of infield arid outfield, to which we have before referred; 
hut he adiN, wIkmi the victual rents were abolished, a spirit of industry and improve- 
lueiil beg ;n to difTu.se ilsdf over the parish. A regular system of inclosing eommeuced, 
and aiJ the a<}vantagfs eorineelcd with it. 
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deservedly. a fcnourile, on account (»(* his sujxador wciiolu ])en)re, and liis 
being (leep and levtd at the hrari -place, wliieli art? points of (?s^enlial im- 
portance for grazing. 

The ol>jeet of tin? dairy is cdiiofly pursued on the hanks of tlie (Myde, 
and much hutter and clieese art? nianufactured which find a reatly sait? at 
Paisley, Glasgow, and Edinburgli. Even the higher p:iris of this <listrii‘t, 
which (ilse\vh(;re would bt? devoted to slnec'p-fiaxling, and whicli ouglit to 
be so devoted liere, are converted into dairy grounds; and tin' i)utler, 
although not so .oily, is equally well fiavoured, arid scarcely <‘ver beconu's 
rancid. The iijileh cows arc fed cin tin' best pastures during summer, and 
a lew turnips are given, in llie autumn to ])rotract the milk; but uot in siif* 
fieient quantity to producO-the unpleasant taste of the butter which usually 
accompanies full lurnip-feediiig.. 

Lanarkshire is principally noted for its feeding of calves, which ivS 
chiefly cc.rried on in the district of Stralhavr.n, on the borders of Ayrshire. 
The Lanark or Stratliaven veal is stipposetl to possess a peniliarly delicate 
flavouivand is rquch esteemed in the markets of Edinhlirgli arid (Glasgow. 
The e dves which are dropped in Ayrshire and ,Lanafkshire in the winter 
and the spring are sold to those who attend to this hramdi of d dry bus* 
bandry in Ayrshire anti Strathaveii. Mr. Aitori {• Si^rvey of Ayrshire,’ p. 
442) gives the following acconnl of tlie management of*lhis department 
of dairy ImslKjndry: — ‘ They arc fed on vni/Zr, wliieh tlu?y are taught to 
drink from a dish; it is given to them by some feeders sparingly at first, 
to render their appetite more keen, and. to prevent llu?m fnun loaihiug 
• iheir food, and as they grow up, the quantity of milk is gradually in- 
creased to as innch as the (talvos can be made to drink; but others, with 
belter success, give lliem/a good supply from first to last.’ b’dr the first 
week or two they will not be able to constimc? jnoreThan onediaif of a 
good (mw’s milk; hut when they an? coaxed to eiu in Order to make fat 
veal, a calf at a month old will eonsunn? a cow’s milk, and, bofore.it is 
two months old, it will take the greater part of tlie milk of two cows. 
The (?alves that are reared for stock have usually tlie first drawn milk, and 
those ihjit are feeding for veal, that. which is last drawn from two or three' 
cows; or, if all are fattening for veal, the first milk, provincialjy naim?d 
forebroads, is gi^ani to the younger ones, and that whicli is lastrlrawn, tin* 
itf/erlngs, to the oldcir ones. Mr. Alton reprobates the practice of mixing 
eggs and meal with the milk, from the erroneous notion of their darkening 
tlie flesh and weh and lights of these animals: — certainly t|u?y cannot he 
needed if plenty of milk is allowed, but of this crime of darkening the 
carcase they are perfectly innocent. / ^ 

He very properly adds, tliat it contains the whole mystery of calf-fi'cd- 
ing: — ‘The only art now used in feeding calves in the vicinity of Stratha- 
veil is to give them, alter the first two or three weeks, abandaurf of nulk, 
to keep plenfy if dry litter under them, in a place that is andl aired, 
neither-too liol nor too cold, and exclude the liqhf, as they are apt to 
become too sportive vvheii they enjoy much light.’ 

VVlicn tlie calv^cs- become costire, a little .bacon or miitton-brotli will 
open the bowels, and if they begin \o purge, a small quantity of rennet 
put into their milk will .cure the disease." A lump of chalk is usimlly 
placed within iheir reach, and witlvdecided advantage. 

Tlie practice? of hjeediiig to expe.diic theirTaltoning is not apj)ro\ed of ; 
iiciiiier are infusions of hay, or oil-cakc, or linseed, or any other food 
beside milk. Tii(?y are occasionally reared to a most exiraordinary size; 
they have "weighed nearly twenty-six .stones, exclusive of the otlai. • An 
account is on record of one that weighed more tfian forty stones. After 
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anininl is ei^lii or Ion yonrs old, and pcrliaps is wortli from four to 
►six j)oimds, tlie continued feedin<v will s(d(loni be profitable, and the Inilk 
may be jiut to abettor use.* Two or three days before the calf is des- 
tined to be kilbul, he is sometimes fed on water griud, in order to dilute, 
as it is supposed, his blood, and to give more whiteness to the flesh. 

In tliis manner rich veal is fattened and sent to Glasgow, but princi- 
pally to Edinburgh, from (/hristmiis to the end of suiirnicr, and it some- 
tiim?s obtains a most exorbitant price. ‘ . • , ' 

'riiis is a simple but somewhat expensive method of feeding, and we 
record it among the peculiarities of c(;rtain districts a« they pass in review 
before us. The profit from it is very great. A thriving calf can be pur- 
cJiased, newly dropped, at from Os. to 85., and raised on the milk of one 
cow to the price of 50.s'. or 00«. by the time it is four or five weeks old, 
and to 4/., or more, when it is seven weeks old. If it is kept much longer, 
the milk of more than one cow must be given to it, and then-, at ten weeks 
old, and in proper season, it will be worth 6/. or 7/. The Strathaven 
farmer, therefore, realises a, profit of more than JO^#. per week from a lliriv- 
ing calf, and' some have gained as much as 12s. or 16s. per week. There 
is one practice of too frequent recurrence in Strathaven, which demands 
unmingled reprehension. We relate it in the language of Mr. Aiton (p, 99): 
— ‘ BuUdiers and others* who purchase young calves in the country to carry 
them to town to bo slau^itcred, do not in Scotland transport them stand- 
ing on their feet, as is (sometimes) done in England, but they hang such 
of tluMn as cannot travel, in pairs, by the feet over a horse’s back, with 
backs and heads hanging downwards; three or four pains of them 
on one horse, while the butclier sits upon the top of tlic group, deaf to 
their agonizing cries. Others heap as many living calves into a cart, 
above (vach other, all tied by the feet, as a horse can draw. It would 
ho worthy of the magistrates of the district to extend their commiseration 
to these animals, so cruelly and so unnecessarily tortured, and to compel 
the butchers, or others who deal in tliat species of * stock, to treat them 
willi a proper degree of humanity. A merciful man is merciful even to 
brutes, and those Who practise cruelty towards animals will not long act 
menu fully towards tll(^ human race.f 

'* Mr. Alton illustrates this in his ‘Dairy Husbandry,’ p. 00. . ‘Thomas Hamilton of 
(iri'fil Hill, near Slralhuven, fed, about the year 1765, a ealf tx) such a degree, that he 
sold it at the price oC5/. I’lio jiriee of veal was not higher at that time than per lb., 
whicli would make the calf more than .‘M stones imperial weight.* ‘ In 1815, Mr. Strang 
of Shawton, near Strotliaven, fc<.l a ealf to tht^weiglit of 3.5 stones, and he was olicred 
iiearly 16/. for it; he refused to sell it at Ihat'^ricc, and it soon afterwards sickened and 
di<id.’ In 1819, Mr. Wiliuirii Granger of Dykchead fatted one to more than 38 stones im- 
perial weight. Mr. Aiton properly remarks, that ‘feeding to those weights prooeeds, per- 
hai)s, rtioia' from ostentation than prudence. A calf well f<ul until it is from four to six 
week', old, will (in the nefghbourhood of Strath, ivcn) if it is ordinarily thriving, .and 
when The market is not very low^ sell at from 41 . to 6/.; hut when a calf is- brought to 
that pitch, the milk may be turned tQ better account by feeding a young one, than by 
li>^(Mng one alrtuuly sulFicicntly ied to a si'/e and weight above nature.’ 

t We, extract from the same author (p. 65) an account of the dairy established by Mr. 
Harley, at Willuwbank, in the ntnghhourbood of Glasgow, and from wliich that city 
js prijjcipally supplied with milk. Ho previously tells ns that ‘the number of cows in 
Glasgow ami its neighbourhood whose milk is sold sweet to tlnr^citizens, may probably 
amount, to two thou-sand ; and as these Cows are the very best of the dairy-breed col- 
IccletJ tr(n;i all parts of the country, Sind are* highly led, both to procure milk and to render 
thezn f,U ; and as they are always soltkt© the butcher whenever they are fatted, and arc 
r,';dactid by oIIut cows that* are lean a’nd newly Calved, it may he reasonable to suppose 
that ( ach cow will yield, on the average, twelve Scotch pints (six gallons) of milk every 
day.’ 'I'his seems to he ;iri /mormous quantity, and, allowing for occasional defieiericy, 
umonnting to about 2000 gallons yearly from cacli cqvv. T’hcn, after telling us that ‘ tiitr 
f'cditig is s’milar to that practised in other lawns in Seolland, consisting of grains and 
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Butter-milk is used to a ^rcat extent hy the lakonrin^ classes in all parts 
of Sttolland, and particul irly in llie town of (Jlast^ow. 'riie milk of the 
greater pari of the eows that are kept piore than two miles, and less 
than twelve, from .Glasgow, is manufactured into sour milk, and used by 

draff from the brcwerioR, burtit ulo,' or.ollujr refuse from the . distilleries, the refuses of 
flour usu^llj^ lerwied hcii^s ineal, oats und beans; they jiavc* jrieeii eiover and rye- 
gra.&s ill sammef, with tlic offal of jfardens; and turnijis and pta^toes in the inter, 
botli raw and boiled, with grain, chaff,- infusions of hiy, A,c., but no oil-cuke;’ he pro- 
ceeds t(.) duscribo.thc oxlensive dairy. ol’ Mr. Ii..rley; — 

* hike many other usq.rul esUbiisbrnoiits, Mr. liurlfey’s dairy proceeded more from 
accident th in original* design* ft was begun at first on a very limited scale, and has 
been gradually exumded and improved to its present refinement. . Mr. Harley, who bad 
been long engaged in manufacturing cotton goods, and who still carrier on lni.t braiicli 
on an extensive scale, happened Id di-icaver in a fiidd, whieli he: h^d pureliased ne..r 
6ll.isgow, a copiniis spring of excellent water. He not only converted tiiat spiing to 
public use by supplying the vnty better than it bad been bcfi>rn, but he enectwl cold and 
hot biih.s, the first and still the only thing of the kind provided , for public use in, or near 
that city. Some of the people, who took the hennfit of these baths, having e 3 f(iressed a 
wish to be pfovidtid* with warm milk alter h.tliing, Mr^JIarlcy procured a cow lor tln.t 
purpose ; and as the baths soon bcoiinie a place ot goner 1 res irt, he hijt only increasid 
the ntirnbcr of the cows, so as to answer the do trarid* but' perceiving thvt ti»c Vity of 
Glasgow Was ill supplied with that valuable article of food, and th.;l mutih of th. t 
whic.) was sold there was of b id q^uality, he began at first to supply his friends, and 
allerwarJs the city, with milk entire as it was drawn Ironf the cow*, and in a st.;tc of 
cloauliiioss^roriuerly unknown in that dt^part ncot of agricultural prdduce. His byre is 
fbrm.'d to lio!d ninety-six cows, but he h.ts for some twno past had about twenty more 
in out-houses, and purp.>ses to add to the cow-houses. 

‘ 'I’lic byrc liaving hinui enlarged at different periods, its external figure is not so e.om- 
plctc as it rniglil oitlierwiac have been, but in its intcrn.'J construction, it is the most 
pjrJecl of any byre in tlic kingdom. Tiw Cattle are placed in double rows across the 
building, two rows fucing oaciiotjcr, with a road or passage bctvvcfn them, .roni wliieh 
Ijoth rows are fed, ouch cow having a grip or groove bi^liind, into which thi;y droptlicir 
clnng or urine, with u road between it and th :tof the next row. Stills for two cows arc 
diviiled from each other by pillars of cast iron, having grooves, into which the division 
board », e died trevises, arp fixed. E.icli cow is hoimd tu un upright slikc, with an iron 
clhi in connected by,a,turn swivel to a ring round liic stake, ;md wuieh slides up and down 
as tie cow raises or knversiior head; and wiicn the covi’s are to he Jed with pot..{o(s, a 
pin, su^poiukul from the frevis hy a sm.II chain, is put tlirough a holi* in t!u* vst 
wliiofi, by keeping down the ring, prevents the* cow from rai.^^ing her heat;!, and tJuTeby 
choiking licrself with the potatoes. A trough, or crib, is plae.t d before eueh cow, and, to 
prevent them from scattering their fodder, a grating oi’ strong' wiret suspt n(le<i on 
pulleys like ti>o sash of. ‘a window, is pKced in front of each pair of cow'ie. U is thrown 
up when fiod is to be set In, aiul put ilown to prm’cnt the straw, iSc,c., being throw'ii out 
of the st.ll to the passage.. The grating, udiile it keeps the fodder from being thrown 
out of the crib, permits tlio cow’s bredh to esc.ii»c, and does not confine* it witliin the 
elall,- where it would render the fpod un/Hilatable, and oblige tile cows to breathe in a 
polluted atmosphere. 

‘ Tug byre is li^iited chiefly from thcceilingt-and thc'w’inJow's are constructed so that 
they can be raised in ordi*^ to give vent to the bad air, and, by opening the doors or 
windows on the sides of the byre, more or loss/ according to the state of the vvealln r, 
the ventilation of the house is so completely commanded, ihkt it call be re ndered at all 
.linics as cool as the surrounding atmosphere. 

‘Tne byre is kept as near as possible at sixty-two degrees on Falirdnheit’s scale; and 
to enable the keepor to do so, a thonnomeler is plaoxid within the liouse. 

* liesidos the roads between the heads of every two rows of ^ows, and one betvvcmi 
the two grips, Unothcr runs down die centre of the house, from the one end of it to the 
other, and all these roads are lain wish hewn pavement, and are, witli the gr^.tings, 
division boards, &c., jdiirefully wa^Vied every day, and kept as clean as the lobby of a 
dwelling-house, ‘ Tlie whole of the cbws arc curried and brushed daily, and kept aa 
clean as cavalry horses. 

‘ 'fijc hottom of the grips declines a little towards the centre, to lead the water into the 
common drain, aridvalso towards the cows, so. that the urine may run off when the 
dung is drawn back. Tiic whole urine and washings of the hj^n*, with ihe. juiees of the 
dangJiill, that of a public washirtg-hotiso, connected with tlic baths &c., arc collected 
into a proper reservoir, and used as nuauro.. The cribs incline towards the e.entre, where 
a stone trough is placed, so tlut by pouring a smill quantity of wat(*r at the other end. 
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llie inhabitants of tiiat city. Mr. Aiton speaks of this with A]uclv 
national rcolin|r, (Dairy Husbandry, p. 111.) ‘The bulter-railk is, on 
the anlhoriiy of the Secretary to ihc Board of Agriculture (Arthur 
Young), adjudged to -the pigs; but it is in liic \ycs4ern cpiihtics of Scot- 
land, as well as in Ireland, used to a vast extent 'as human ‘fiiod- is 
used as drink, and is certainly far superior to llie iniseralde table beer 
generally drunk in England. It serves* as kitchen to potta^, bread, 
potatoes, and when a linen bag, like a pillow slip, is filled Mfitli it, 
and liung up till the seruiii drops out, and a small quantity of sweet cream 
is mixed \ ith wliat rcimaiiis in the bag, And a little sugar, wdiere the milk 
is too sour, k forms a dish that might be, placed ori the table of a peer of 
the realm,’ , 

'I’he coarse iiplund 6n the eastern part of the county is devoted 'to 
grazing. The rough p^tures there are allowed to grow from the end of 
May to that of August. The herbage on the better spots is then mown, 
and the hay stored up fol winter food, and the pasture is slocked, with 
young Highland cattle*, who live on the grass while tfie weatlier coniinufe 
tine, and to whom^some bf this bog-hay is given when, the storms of win- 
ter come on, or the snow is on the ground. It there is no sheltered spot 
for this purpose, a rude kind of shed is erected, to which they immedi- 
ately betake themselves. "J’hcsc cattle are sold olT in May, and are sup- 
posed to liavc increased 256'. or 305. in value. On some farms of this 
description, many peat cattle are bred: the females are retained to keep up 
llu‘ milking stock, or to sell ait two years old; the calves are almost imme- 
diately disposed of. . * 

THE SOUTHEAST LOWLANDS. 

Tins district cotUuins the three Lolhians, with Roxburgh and ^Benvick. 
It is an arable district, and in no part of Scotland has agriculture in all its 
brandies been carried to a* greater degree of .perfection. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE, OR WEST LOTHIAN. 

This county is beautifully situated on the Firth of Forth; its rich land is 
occupied in pasture, or devoted to thejaising of grain. I’he dairy oCcu- 

thc grain sund refuse of food is. washed into trough, and is from Ihcncc carried to 

llu; piggery. ' * ’ ' : 

‘I'he milk is clean, and frye from every impurity;- it is poured immediately frorh the 
milking p.'iils through a liair-sievc info the milk vessel in which it is carried to lovvn. 

‘ Tlie pails into which the. cows are milked, and other vessels used, being graduated, 
and each cow. having a running number, £he quantity of milk drawn from each, and 
aggregate of the whole, is aaeurtumed, 4hd regularly entered in a book by the overseer, 
every lime the cows are milked. Part of Tlie milk is iSold at .the dairy-house iiDar the 
byres, and part of it is carried through the streets of Glasgow, in large cans fixed on 
e'arts, each drawn by a pony. 

‘ A givi'u quantity is put under the charge of the driver, for which he is accountable; 
and so tenacious is Mr. Barley of supplying tlie citizens with milk pure and unadiiltc- 
rat(jd, that he puts it oiil of the power of Ihoisc who retail it on the streets to iptroduco 
water, or any other impurity. When thc'intlk i^ placed in the -cans, they are locked up 
so close that no air is admitted, except as much ns, will make the milk run at tlie cock 
below; ami the air hole is so constructed, that it is not in tlie jiower of the driver to in- 
troduce water, or any other liquid, by it. The milk-puils, aiid the whole of the vessels, 
are well washed and scalded iu boiling water every lime they are used, IHuj cocks for 
running off the milk are so constructed, thajt they can be opened and cleaned in llic in- 
aide at pleasure. , ' 

‘ Mr. Barley lias erected witliin th<5 byres a very handsome steam-engine, which he 
uses to r<nse water to supply the byres, drive a slraw-cutt'-r, uud it machine for slicing 
potatoes and turnips, on the principle pf that used, in culling logwood. The steam i'rom 
the boilt r is used in steaming pOldtot'.a and other food for thcxov/fi,in a large vat which 
.the work people; term “the cows* tea-pot,” ’ 
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pies^some share. of the attention of the fanner; for the proximity of this 
little district to the northern metropolis affords him an excellent market for 
the sale of the produce. 

The breeds of milch <^ttle are as various as can be imagined — some 
Fifes are kept — with many more of the Ayrshire cattle; but with the small 
farmer, ih^ native breed, still beating about it much of tlie Highlander, is 
either preaetved entire, or crossed in every possible way; and crossed 
with most aidyanta^ by the shj^rt-horn. 

' Mr. 3E)awsonripf Bonnylear, informs us that; \the cow,’ (i. e. the pre- 
vailing breed) ‘ in tinlithgow, is something like ihe Ayrshire breed.’ (It 
IS almost identicarwi&*^.Ridxburgh breed, of which we shall have fre- 
qu^lntly to speak, when describing these districts.) ‘ She is small in the 
head, smaft and long in the neck^ with horns bent round to the centre of 
the forehead, with a long tail, short small legs, anti a straight back; the 
cqfcur generally black, brown, or a mixture of; broi’^n, or a black and 
white, hut the black prevails. The cow will feed to irom 28 to 35 stones 
Butch. She will give about -six imperial gallons" of milk '-per day, and 
about six or seven pounds ’of butter per week, for thfe first two months 
after calving; after which, the milk will gradually decline, until three 
months, before her calving, when she will become dry.’ 

We are also indebted to Mr. Dawson, for the following valuable account 
of the management of cattie in Linlithgow, ‘ The farmer occasionally 
preserves a quoy-calf of a favourite cow; but in general, the calves, both 
bulls and queys are sent tp the butcher,* The calves that are preserved, 
are fed on their mother’s milk newly drawn for one month, and consum- 
ing two-thirds of the milk. The cow generally calves in May, and the 
calf is put out to good grass in June. In the succeeding winter the calf 
is put into a covered place, and fed bn straw-chaff and the refuse of grain 
and a few turnips, and turned out to graze in the ensuing spring on the 
best grass. The bull-calf is castrated when two or three days old, when 
intended to be reared; and after being grazed and fed 4n the cart-yard for 
four seasons, he is disposed oLto the butcher, and Wll weigh from 45 to 
55 stones Dutch — he will give from four to. six stones of tallow, and his 
hide will weigh from four tp four and a half stones. The Lothian ox is 
a fine animal, compared with the cow of that district. The difference in 
the horn is very striking. It is a full-sized middle horn,' the head a.nd neck 
are still small, biit the .ribs are deep and the legs are short. , ’ 

t The grazing cattle are chiefly of the West Highlaiid breed, purchased 
at the great trysts in Falkirk. They are put into a striWyard tha.t is 
walled round, with a shed or coveted place to aflbrd them shelter; and 
they are supported during the winter on straw and water, with the refuse 
of the grain. This is what is fcallpd watering, and it afibids a good sup- 
ply of dung for the farm. In the spring. they are turned out to graze, and 
if they get into sufficient condition,, are sold in the autumn -io the butcher, 
but in mkny instances they are finished off with turnips. 

. / Cattle that have been previouijty well grazed^ are likewise bought at 
these trysts, to consuiiie the better sort of turnips. They are stall-fed from 
October to February, atid are then usually ready for marlcet. They weigh 
from about 35 tp 60 lbs. Dutch, .aqd an acre of turnips Will feed two oxen 
for four mbnthsl’ 

* Mr. Robertson confirms this ; he says, ‘ The farmers now do pot even rear their 
own milch cows^^but purchase them from time to time as required;’ in some cases every 
season, so that their dairy is always in' full milk, the hew cows being purchased newly- 
calved, and those of the. former year piit-tb fatten as soon as they become yell, or dried 
up in milk, the ample store of succulent food enabling the husbandman so to do.' 
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Thf Ayrsliirr, liowrvcr, wJiicIi was scarcely iiitrodiiccd in 1820, lias 
giaclually prevailed; but the English short-horn is kept hy many who 
naturally look lor profit in the quantity, and not die quality of the milk 
in a metropolitan dairy; and, of late, the Koxhurgh cow has heen much 
used in dairy establishments, on account both of the quantity and the qua- 
lity of its milk. It is a cross between the short-horned bull, and the 
Kyloe cows, and comprising the good qualities of both. 

Mr. Brown, liowever, the present intelligent manager of the Caledonian 
dairy at Meadow' -bank, in the suburbs of Edinburgh, prelcfs the Ayrshire. 
In a communication with which he has kindly favoured us, he draws the 
following comparison between the Ayrshire and the Teeswater cow. ‘ I 
would prefer the Ayrshire: take them in general, they give as much milk 
as the Tees waters, and can be purchased at a much less price. A Tees- 
water cow will, at the present time, cost from 12/. to 16/., whereas an 
Ayrshire cow will cost from 9/. to 12/. The Teeswater cow, after standing 
long in the dairy, will occasionally fail in her feet, an^she will then cease 
to feed, and becomd a total wreck, especially if she is 616. The Ayrshire 
being smaller, is not so heavy on her feet, and although only half fat, may 
be sold to better advantage and with less loss, if she too should begin to 
feed badly, from tenderness in her feet, or any other cause.’"^ 

R}n)rtcst or best of tlic straw, together with the bladings of the greens in their raw stale 
fWtni the kail-yard, and then (as alleged) rips of corn drawn liiddling-wise from the 
stacks in the barn-yard, especially to the new-ealved cows, or any stray stnft' that bore 
a semblance of going otlierwise to unuse. The herd boy, too, was enjoined to h t llie 
cows get, aye, the most choice patches of grass in prcibrcnce to the horse, among llie 
balks and waste grounds tliat abounded so much in tliosc limes on uhnosl every i’ariii. 
'i’his anxiety in the gudewife for the welfare of her cows was generally conniv('d at h}*- 
the gudeman, who failed not to c lervc any little pilferings of the kind, as he knew it 
would be all very thriJlily applied.* 

* The Caledonian Joint-Stock Dairy (Jornpany was established in 1825, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the inhabitants of Edinburgh with pure milk. Tlic grounds called 
Meadow. bank, situated about a mile from Edinburgh on the London road, and also some 
otlier property named Wheatficld, were purchased at the expense of 8000/!. ; and 14,000k 
more was expended in tlie ereclion of a noble building. In the front of the edilice is a 
Bcmi-circular projection, in the oentre of which is the principal entrance, having a column 
on cither side supporting a liandsomo pediment. The interior of this projection con- 
tains a saloon corresponding with it in form, and through which the visiter passes into 
the Great Byre. This is a noble place, and is sup|)orted by two rows of cast-metal ])il- 
lars. The stalls are divided by the same material, and arc capable of containing 200 
cows under one roof. 11 is 30 leet high, and from tlie centre of it rises a large dome, 
for the purpose of light and ventilation. It is also lighted, and air admitted at both 
ends, and on one of the sides. From a gallery over the principal dopr, the visiter has 
a jdeasing view of tlie whole. 

Tiic troughs are of stone, and each is supplied with a pipe; by means of which it can 
be readily cleansed, or water admitted for the common drink of the animals. 

Arched vaults extend below, through the whole length of the byre. The urine readily 
passes, and the dung is conveyed without difficulty into these vaults, whence tljcy arc 
removed through a tunnel that opens on the main road. 

Over the saloon is a room for the Directors, and one above that for servants. The 
other part of the building, parallel with the byre, contains the manager’s house, count- 
ing-house, milk-house, churning-house, engine-house to churn the milk, storc-houses for 
pt)tatocs, lofts for liay, a steaming-house to prepare food for the cows, stables lor the 
horses, a slied for a bull, and everything that can be wanted in such a place. Tlui 
ground next to the road, and in front of the building, is tastefully laid out as a shrub- 
bery ; and llicre is an ice well to prepare the cream. " , 

Like many other speculations of the kind, it did not answer. There were never more 
than 160 or 170 cows in the byre; these rapidly diminished in number, until the con- 
cern was so plainly a losing one, that it was abandoned by the company, and Jet to a 
spirited individual, (Mr. Beilis,) by whom it is still conducted, and who iius GO or 80 
cows in the byre. 

For much of this information, and ideo on many a subject connected with our work, 
we ore indebted to our kind friend, Mr. Dick of E<^inburgh. 

Mr. 
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Tiiitlo Imttor, nnd still loss olu'oso is nimlo in such a district, the gi'catost 
profit arisino^ from the sale of tli(^ fresh niilk.^ 

Kx<'('pt, however, in tlie nei^rlihonrhood of Edinhurtrh, there are fewer 
rnilcli cows kept in all the Lothians, than there were before a portion of 
tiu' wild lands on the west and the south was hroiif^ht under cultivation. 
'J'he crops of an arable farm aie most easily disposed of, and more profit- 
ably in the vicinity of a great city. 

The Lothian farmers rarely breed their own dairy cattle, hut purcliasc 
them from time to time as souk* of their stock become dry, or in condition 
ior the huteher. Some dairy men thus change the greater part of tln^r 
stock every 3^car; those of the former year being put to fitten as soon as 
their milk is dried away, and thus, as we have stated when describing 
^Vest Lothian, tlu'ir dairy is always full of milk, for the new cows have 
only recently calved. Edinburgh is supjdit'd with sweet milk by cow- 
keepers in the neighbourhood, or large dairies; two of which are esta- 
blished in the outskirts of the town. The butter-milk, or soitr milk, is 
brought from a greater distance. 

A few cattle are bred among the hills, and more arc grazed, principally 
winter grazing. These are chietly of the West Highland breed. ^I'licre 
are many tracts of ground sulhciently sheltered, where th(‘y may run 
during the winter, and on which sheep cannot safdy be turned, while 
other still wetter j)ort.ions of the moorlands produce plenty of hay — coarse 
cnougli — but which the stock readily eat during the winter months. 


]Mr. brown lins given ns sonic valnablo liints nn to the nninrigcrncrit of fheso cows. 
Tie f)re<ers IIm* IVesli draff or greins Iroin a j-trong al(' brc'wery, to any otlu'r ft'eding tor 
l!.i‘ i>ro(liielion ol* milk and of a j»-o(.(i ipi dit v. IJc gives them two feeds of tliis ^tialf 
a biidiel eoMstitiitiiig a teed) twice < very d.iy, and at. a) two li-eds of grass or fnrni|»s. 
When gi-eeii beans, or peas, or lares, an* t<» Ik: obtained at a nuiderate price, they are 
prelerrcd, as itnjurting a richer quality to the milk than the grass will do. A ca rtain 
quantity of salt is given at (very nu'.il to pruniotc the. digestion of tlie fo(jd, and pie- 
serv(“ th(.' lieahh of the animal, I'uid produce a degree of thirst fliat will make thciri eager 
to drinic, and thus yield more iniik. lie considers the draff from tatile beer or draught 
ab* as of a very inferior quality, and ]^r()(llu:iug a less quantity of milk and of a very m- 
lerior kind. 

"I'lie sjiroiiti.’igs {runtiinn:^) of mall fnrnisli a valuable article of drink. lie puts two 
])iish('ls into a large tul), ami adds as mueli boiling water as will lairly draw it as tea, 
II e covers it up close tin' seven or eiglil hours, and tiu'n adds hot or cold w'ater, as may 
be re(|uired, so lliat llic infusion may Ik* given io tlu' cows comfortably warm, having 
j)re\iously put in a very considerable (pi intity of salt. Ttie tea Irorn these two buslieJs 
will lu* as much as 70 or Hi) (*o\\s wiJI drink at one time*, and he commonly givc.s it to 
tlieiM twice every day, helore they are fed willi the dralf 

Al tlic commeneement of the turnip season, and when the turnips arc juicy and green, 
he gives b’ss of tlie cu/ntninii to drink, or lias recourse to distillers’ draff', in order to 
pn'venl tlie milk iroiii being- too much lowered in <}ua]it.y. P<ytatoes jiki*wise make a 
very nsel'ul drink, when boiled until they are dissolved througii the water. 'J’wo 
hiishris orjiotatoes may be tlms mixed with sullicicnt water to salisly 70 cows, and tlay 
will \i'ry considi’rably eiiricli llie milk, when given with s dt. betlire the draff. 
Steamed potatoes lic seldom uses for the iTiilch'covvs; tliey fath n well, but tliey do not 
produei* so miieli milk as raw potatoes. Sometimes, wlien the turnips are tr(*sh and juiey, 
lie givc*s om* teed of them, and one of steamed potatoc:s, witli the usual teeds of draff. 
SLeauu*(l potatoes, with wtiich a little bruised or ground grain is mixed, have been very 
useful in preparing tlie' dried cows for the butclicr. 

* 'I'lu* Costorphiiic cream used to be in higli re[»ute in Edinburgh and llic neighbour- 
ing eoui.lry. The process, as extracted from the statistical neconnt ol the parish of 
C'oslorphhK', is v<'ry simple. ‘ Tlicy put the milk when first drawn into a barrel or 
Vioodc n vessel, wliieli is submitted to a certain degree of heal, generally by immersion 
ju warm watt'r; this accelerates the .separation of the oleaginous from the serous parts 
o\ th(* milk. Tlie milk is then drawn off by a hole in the lower part of the vessel, what 
rtunains is put into the plunge-churn, and, after being agitated some time, is sent to 
niarJvi*t as C'ostorpbinr cream.’ 
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HADDINGTON, OR EAST LOTHIAN. 

This highly cultivated district lies partly on the Firth of Forth, and 
partly on the North Sea. On the sea-coast the system of grazing is pur- 
sued, but not to a considerable extent; the central parts are mostly 
arable; and the hills of Lammermuir are devoted to sheep husbandry, or 
to the breeding of a few Highland cattle. The old cattle virere of a black 
or dark-brown colour, with a thick hide of hair, handsome and hardy, 
but not yielding much milk. A few of them are stall bred, and more are 
grazed on the natural pastures of Lammermuir, where sheep would not 
be safe. 

East Lothian cannot be called a breeding country, and there arc few 
of the farmers who breed cattle as a regular branch of their husbandry. 
The great bulk of the cattle are bought at Falkirk, in September and 
October, and selected not from any particular breed, but according to the 
fancy of the purchaser. They are mostly Aberdeens, Angus, or Fife cat- 
tle, with a few Highlanders, which are put into the yard immediately on 
getting home, and are fed in tlie beginning of winter on white turnips, and 
afterwards on Swedes. They are rarely tied up, but feed in the yard. 
The reasons assigned for this are, that the skin and the feet arc in a better 
state to bear the journey to the market; and that the same number of cat- 
tle can rot a greater quantity of straw. Mr. Rennie, to whom we are in- 
debted for ipuch useful information, tells us, that he has from 700 to 1300 
bullocks feeding during the winter, and that he always prefers the short 
horns when he can get them well bred. 

The dairy cows, until within a few.j^ears, were so various in their form 
and quality, that it was difficult to trace their ancestry with anything like 

S recision; yet there were among them many very excellent milkers. 

Ir. George Rennie, of Fantassie, had a cow, that, during one week, 
yielded 22 Scotch pints (11 gallons daily), from which were produced 22 
pounds 10 ounces avoirdupois of butter. 

They were chiefly a cross of the Ilolderness with the native breed, but 
they have yielded in a great measure to the Fifeshire and the Ayrshire 
breeds, which, with an increasing number of tolerably pure short-horns, 
divide the county among them. 

In the neighbourhood of Orrniston there used to be a mixture of the 
Holderness with the native cattle. They were short-horned and hand- 
some, they fattened well, and gave much milk. Five or six gallons of 
milk daily was no uncommon produce. 

We have been honoured with a letter from Mr. John Rennie on the 
subject of his stock, from which we make the following extract, con- 
firmatory of Mr. Brown’s account, and which, in justice to so enterprising 
and skilful a breeder as Mr. Rennie, should be placed upon record. ‘ The 
principal breed (he means among the few who have directed their atten- 
tion to the breeding of cattle) is short horns, or Tees waters, which 
were introduced by myself; having selected them from Mr. Robertson, of 
Lady-kirk, who, I have no hesitation in saying, had some of the best 
short-horns in the kingdom. I also had two or three bulls of the best 
blood from the county of Durham. I had three or four large sales of 
stock, which were attended by some of the most celebrated breeders in 
England and Scotland. Bulls were bought at from 50/. to 120/. each, to 
go 200 miles north, and above 300 miles south.’ 

Mr. Brown, of Drylaw-hill, to whom we are indebted for some previous 
remarks, informs us, that about the year 1818 and 1819, the short- 
horned, 01 Tees water breed of the best and purest sort, was introduced 
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into the county principally from the stock of the late Mr. Robertson, of 
Lady-kirk, and which were descended in a direct line from those of 
Messrs. Colling, of Darlington. Others were likewise brought from some 
of the most celebrated stocks in the north of England. For this, he says, 
the county was indebted to Mr. John Rennie, son of Mr. George Rennie. 
The produce of his stock is now spread over the county; and as a proof 
of its merit, a bullock, bred by Mr. Rennie, and fed by Mr. Boyne, of 
Woodhall, received the second prize at the Smithfield Cattle Show, in 
1831. 

Mr. Rennie obtained many prizes from the Highland and his own dis- 
trict Society. He has had many beasts that weighed from 80 to 100 stones 
(imperial weight) when at 2 ^ or 3 years old; and he once sold 18 steers, 
at 2^ years old, which weighed from 85 to 100 stones, and for which he 
received 33/. per head. 

The spirited exertions of Mr. Rennie have not been followed up by 
others as they should have been, partly from disinclination to move out 
of the old track, but more from the badness of the times. 

- Some agriculturists, however, began to direct their attention to the cross- 
ing of the short-horn bull with some of the Scottish breeds, such as the 
West Highland and Ayrshire cows, and confining themselves to one cross. 
In this way they have produced some very fine animals, possessing many 
of the best qualities of both breeds, and particularly combiningi, the early 
maturity, aptitude to fatten, and beautiful form of the sire, with the fine 
beef and hardy constitution of the dam. A few went beyond the first 
cross, and the best qualities of both breeds were lost. 

KOXBUROHSHIRE. 

The cattle of this district arc much changed since Dr. Douglas wrote hii 
‘ Survey of Roxburghshire’ in 1798. He says, that ‘ if there ever was 
a breed of black cattle peculiar to this county it cannot now be distinguisli- 
cd. For several years a number of the Northumberland, Lancashire, 
Galloway kinds, a few of the Dutch and Guernsey, and many from the 
northern counties of Scotland, have been brought into Roxburghshire, and 
their offspring, from various crosses with each other, forms the principal 
part of its present motley stock.’ — P. 144. 

Now, except with the small farmer, and it is the same with him 
everywhere, there are few counties in which the breed is so distinct. He 
acknowledges that two kinds wore beginning to obtain a preference: ‘ one 
of them, the polled or Galloway kind, whose properties are well known 
over all the island; and the other (to which he does not give a name) with 
small horns of a middling length, thin necks, round deep bodies, and short 
legs.’ 

'Phis nameless breed, which was indeed the Ayrshire, beginning to 
assert its superiority over the other cattle of the south of Scotland, by 
degrees drove before it the polled breed and all the crosses and became 
the prevailing stock in Roxburghshire. Within the last ten or twelve 
years, however, a second revolution has been commencing. The short- 
horns, zealously cultivated on the English portion of the south of the 
Tw^eed, have been finding their way in increased numbers across the bor- 
ders, and disputing the palm with the Ayrshire, and threatening to beat 
them out of the field. The last cattle-show at Kelso (1832) will complete 
the victory, for while thirty short-horned bulls competed for the prize, only 
two Ayrshire heifers were produced. 

The rich soil of a considerable part of Roxburghshire, and of tha 
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south of Scotland generally, may support this large and excellent breed; 
but even in the southern counties there is no inconsiderable portion of in- 
ferior land, and in the northern counties there is a great deal of it, and it 
may be worth while to consider how far it may be prudent so decidedly 
to encourage a race of cattle, that must be restricted to comparatively fa- 
voured districts and localities. With all their pre-eminent qualities, and 
we shall do them full justice in the proper place, they have already been 
tried in the middle and the north of Scotland, and have failed. 

The greater part of the rich pastures of Roxburghshire are devoted to 
sheep, yet there are many cattle. In the neighbourhood of Kelso, and 
extending thence to Jedburgh, much veal is fatted. Dr. Douglas says, 
that 620 calves are killed by the butchers in Kelso alone, and 1400 in 
Jedburgh and the other inferior markets. To fatten 2000 calves, and to 
rear as many more for after-sale, or to keep up the stock, will require 
more llian an equal number of cows, so that in this district there is little 
cheese made, and no more butter than is sufficient for the consumption of 
the inhabitants. 

Towards the middle and south of the county there is much fine pas- 
ture, on which a great many cattle, bought at the northern trysts, or 
from Northumberland, are grazed during the summer, or stall-fed in the 
winter. 

Dr. Douglas computes the turnip-fed cattle at 6000, and those that are 
grass-fed at the same number. 

Very few oxen arc employed in husbandry. 

BERWICKSHIRE. 

This county has well been called the cradle of Scottish agriculture. 
Here some of the most important improvements in husbandry generally, 
and particularly in the breeding and management of cattle, commenced; 
and although the n>arch of improvement has been rapid elsewhere, some 
parts of Berwick are not inferior to the most highly cultivated districts of 
the south of Scotland. 

So late as the year 1772, one of the parishes was described as pos- 
sessing all the peculiarities of bad husbandry to which we have so often 
alluded in our sketch of the cattle husbandry of Scotland. ‘ The coun- 
try was almost totally uninclosed, and let onl into small farms; an incon- 
siderable part only of eac,h could be kept in condition for tillage. ' The 
croft part had all the little manure, the out-field was partly cropped with 
oats, without any kind of manure, and partly allowed to lie waste, pas- 
tured by some half-starved cattle. When that which was cropped was 
quite exhausted, it w^as allowed to rest, and a portion of the other waste 
ground was taken up in its place; and the whole face of the country exhi- 
bited marks of extreme indigence.*’ This was a faithful picture of Ber- 
wickshire; but now, by the introduction of turnip-husbandry, and a more 
scientific attention to the rearing and feeding of cattle, a great part of it 
has been converted from a bleak and neglected district into a beautiful and 
we!l-culiivated country. 

Among the earlier labourers in the work of improvement may be 
reckoned Mr. Pringle, of Coldstream, wlio, in 1755, began to cultivate 
turnips in drills. About the year 1770 Mr. Robert Hogarth, of Corpse, 

* In consequence of a drought, which continued during the whole summer of 1766, 
two-thirds of the cattle at Lauder, in this county, were slaughtered at Martinmas, and 
sold at per pound. Many of those that remained died at the stall in the following 
spring, alter having consumed all the straw tiiat roinuincd. 
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on tlie property of the Marquess of Tvveeddale, took up the culture of the 
turnip and of sown grasses. Mr. Brodie, of Ledgert Wood, »speedily 
followed, and many spirited improvers were soon found in the Merse, or 
lower part of the country. 

The parish of Gordon, in Berwickshire, affords a singular illustration 
of the rapid progress of turnip husbandry. In 1775 there were only 
eleven beasts fed with turnips for the butcher; in 1781, an interval of 
only six years, there were 200, beside a great many sheep. 

This increase of more nutritious food for cattle necessarily led to the 
introduction of a better stock. It is difficult to say what was the native 
stock of cattle in Berwickshire. They were small and ill formed, especially 
on the' high moors which occupy the north of the country, but they were 
essentially of the Highland breed. In the lower parts of the country they 
were of larger size, and crossed in every possible way. They were hardy, 
kindly feeders, especially When moved to richer pasture than the place of 
their birth produced, or than was allotted to them there. In the drier 
turnip-soiled part of the country, a somewhat larger breed could be 
maintained ; and the natives were crossed by the Teeswaters, and a half- 
bred and improved stock was the result. This differs little from the 
Roxburgh cattle already described ; but some of the richer pastures, and 
especially the vale of Merse, could support yet heavier cattle, and the pure 
improved shorl-horn was established there. Mr. Robertson (Rural Recol- 
lections, p. 369) thus describes the progress which Mr. Hogarth had 
made: ‘ He had the finest hirsel of beautiful cattle, of his own rearing, 
that I have seen in any one breeder’s possession. On one occasion I 
counted 136, full grown, pasturing in one field on the Carfrae farm, of an 
elegant form, and fine brindled brown and while colour.’ 

Among the better kind of farmers, and where the ground will bear 
them, the Teeswater is the favourite breed; but by them it is often very 
capriciously, sometimes injuriously, and at other times advantageously 
crossed. The smaller farmers have more of the half-bred, likewise 
strangely mingled ; for many of the calves are bought of their servants, 
or at some fair, almost without reference to the brel^d, and reared for 
the dairy. 

Crazing is carried to a considerable extent in the low country, where 
there is plenty of hay and turnips. Some short-horns are raised to a 
great, size; and a great many Highlanders arc bought for winter-grazing, 
or to consume the straw and inferior turnips in winter, and be prepared for 
sale by grass in the spring and summer. 

Mr. Kerr, in his excellent Survey of this County, published in 1809, 
says, that ‘ there are few regular grazing farms in Berwickshire, but the 
pastures are variously stocked with mixed feeding beasts, or young 
cattle, or sheep of various ages, or young horses, or all mixed together. 
These are occasionally going off to market, or taken home to the parti- 
cular farms, as the home pastures become thinned of stock, or when the 
latter-math of the hay-fields are ready for pasturing; and their places are 
supplied by draughts from the farms, by w eaned lambs or calves, or by 
purchase from different markets for feeding, or for carrying on to feed in 
winter upon turnips ; or these fields are occupied by the still more miscel- 
laneous and continually changing stock of butchers or jobbers, serving as 
receiving fields for their constant purchases, until the demand at market 
enables tliem to kill or sell to advantage.’ — p. 326. 

‘ No regular dairy grounds are to be found in Berwickshire. Any 
little dairy there is, is entirely confined to such quantity- of milk as can 
be spared from rearing the regular yearly supply of young stock on each 
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farm, or rather after the calves are reared. This serves to supply each 
family with milk, butter, and cheese, and sometimes leaves a small super- 
fluity, chiefly of butter, for sale. The wives of the married ploughmen 
and herds, who have always one cow each, make their little dairies an ob- 
ject of particular attention, and by them chiefly the few contiguous markets 
within their reach are supplied.’* — p. 327. 

The winter food differs with the different kinds of stock. The cows in 
calf, and those giving milk, are fed on white straw, with a few turnips. 
Young cattle that are only carrying forward in the three first years are 
treated in the same manner by farmers that have few turnips ; but where 
this valuable root can be spared, the younglings have a more liberal allow- 
ance, and which is amply repaid by their manure and increase of size. 
Hay is rarely allowed to the cattle stock, except to early calving cows a 
little while before calving, or to other cattle when turnips fail before the 
spring-grass comes in. Oil cake is not much used, except for carrying on 
some favourite to a great size. Soiling cattle is getting more into practice. 

THE SOUTH-WESTERN LOWLANDS. 

These contain Selkirk, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and Wigtown. 

SELKIRK. 

More than five-sixths of this little and thinly-populated county is devoted 
to sheep pasture, and consequently, neither the rearing nor the fattening 
of cattle is an object of much attention to the Selkirk farmer; but, as on 
most of the sheep pastures there is a considerable quantity of coarse 
grass M'hich the sheep will not touch, the agriculturist is compelled to 
keep a certain number of cattle, either to cat it down in the field, or to 
consume it when made into hay. Dr. Douglas, in his ‘ Survey of Selkirk’ 
in 1798, calculated that about 2200 black cattle were kept in the whole 
county, while the number of sheep were 118,000; but since the draining 
of so great a proportion of the bog-land, the succulent grass has increased 
so much, that a mixture of cattle with the sheep is indispensable on every 
recovered and drained pasture. Mr. Hogg calculates that there are now 
3000 head of dairy cattle, besides a great number of the Highland breed 
which are grazed on the sheep grounds. 

The middle division of Selkirk is said to have been first occupied as a 
sheep country by James IV., in 1503; but the old prejudices in favour of 
black cattle remained in the other districts for more than two centuries 
afterwards, and the Ettrick Shepherd (in his short but interesting account 

* Mr. Alton, in his * Treatise on Dairy Husbandry,’ p. 5, has some valuable remarks 
on this too-neglected branch of agriculture. * In a large store farm in the Lammermuir, 
Annandale, or in any other of the southern or eastern districts of Scotland, fifty, one 
hundred, perhaps several hundred, acres of land, much of it lying in a state ol‘ com- 
plete waste, overrun with brambles, heath, and rushes, or burns, or streams of water at 
times running over and wasting the best of it, might, by proper industry, be converted 
into excellent dairy-ground, and rendered productive of much grain, roots, and hay, 
without doing great injury to the sheep walks. Part of it could be appropriated every 
winter to the feeding of the young or weak of the sheep flock; and, when the hilhpas- 
ture was buried under snow, the sheep would often And relief on the low and cultivated 
lands, or be supported on the hay, turnips, &c. raised thereon, and stirred up for their 
use in winter. Some of the store-masters argue, that the rich grass on such land 
would induce disease on the shccp-stock; yet, when deep snow lies long, they drive their 
sheep many miles to come at similar pasture. The range of sheep-pasture would, no 
doubt, be a little narrowed by taking off the lowest lands for dairy-ground, but is nothing 
to be reckoned upon 10, 15, or 20 milch cows, and a considerable portion of good grain 
ift^arly ordinary seasons.’ 
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of the ‘ Statistics of Selkirkshire,’ published in the 18th number of* the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture) says, ‘in all the high-lying grassy 
farms, the occupiers had shielings for tlie summer tending of cattle, of 
which there are unequivocal marks in every glen. You have the mark of 
the little bothy or shieling there, the small round fold for the calves, the 
larger one for the cows, and the little milking bught for the cross camstray 
ones. There you have the long raggled fence between the high and the 
low grounds, or between the summer and winter grazing. Within this 
all their arable land was contained, spread in patches here and there over 
an immense surface; and within this fence the cattle were not admitted 
until the harvest was over.’ 

Mr. Hogg, in a private communication, with which he kindly favoured 
us, says that ‘ in his early remembrance, the cattle of Ettrick Forest (an- 
other name for Selkirkshire, or for that part of it which includes the two 
pastoral rivers, the Ettrick and tfie Yarrow, with all their tributary streams, 
and the land around them) were all of one breed, a sort of cross made red, 
or red and white breed, and rather a hardy and useful breed; but now the 
short-horns, or the Ayrshircs, or a cross betw^cen the two, have almost 
totally superseded them. The short-horns are becoming more and more 
the favourites, yet for domestic purposes it may be doubtful whether they 
exc(*l either the old breed or the Ayrshire cross. 

, ‘ The premiums for cattle, given by the pastoral society of Selkirkshire, 

are all for the short horned breed, snd therefore the principal farmers 
cherish that breed; but the cattle of the smaller farmers and the cottagers 
arc nearly all of the Ayrshire, or of the cross of which I have spoken, 
and wliich is really the best for domestic purposes, producing more milk 
and butter, proportioned to the weight of the carcass, than any other breed 
or cross in Scotland.’ 

Mr. Ilogg deserves much praise for his zeal in improving the forest 
breed of cattle. The late Mr. Milne brought a fine short-horn bull-calf 
from Northumberland, which proved so fine a beast, that he was anxious 
to retain his produce as much as he could to himself. Mr. Hogg, how- 
ever, obtained a calf of his getting, which proved as fine an animal as his 
sire, the use of which he j)ermitted to all his neighbours, and by means 
of which he cnTected a cliange in the breed of the whole district. He thus 
describes them: ‘ They are of the short-horned breed, with horns wdiile 
to the top, and the prevailing colour white; but the breed is rather small, 
weigliing when fat 60 or 70 stones. The quantity of milk they give is 
not large, but rich in butler.’ 

Speaking of the management of cattle in Selkirk, he sa 5 ^s, that ‘ There 
is gcmorally, over Selkirkshire, a boundary between the sheep and cattle 
pastures, over which the cows are not allowed to range. It is always an 
article in the Duke of Buccleugh’s leases, that no cattle shall be allowed 
to graze on the slteep pasture: nevertheless, many farmt'rs, both of his, 
and of all the other proprietors, graze young cattle, and Highland cattle 
on their mountain pastures, wherever the farms are rough, coarse, and 
spritty, for the cattle eat all the coarser grasses which the sheep have 
Icfi. The fact is, that on many of our forest and Eskdale farms, the more 
cattle they keep from May to Septfember, the more sheep they can keep; 
as the former eat all the large, rich and succulent grasses, which, unless 
they were mown, would lodge and perish. • These Highland and young 
cattle sometimes graze in the fields the greater part of the winter, but go 
into the sheds and are foddered at night, and when fodder is plentiful, 
and manure is wanted, they are fed in the sheds during the whole of the 
winter.’ 
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*The calves are fed three times in the day, and get two quarts at each 
meal for three months; after that, the farmers’ wives begin to ‘ take a 
Btoup out o’ their bicker,’ as they term it, giving them l(3ss and less with 
a little skimmed milk, until they are weaned. After this, the calves are 
generally turned out into coarse pasture. The fattening cattle are fed 
solely on grass in the summer, and on hay, straw and turnips in the winter. 
The shepherds’ cows are fed solely on bog-hay during the winter, and graze 
with the sheep all the summer. 

In his Statistical Acco-iint of this county, Mr. Hogg speaks of Lord 
Napier, as having done much to improve the Selkirk cattle, and especially 
by having established a pastoral society for the improvement of the brecul 
of all kinds of live stock; the effects of which, in a local point of view, 
have been as beneficial as those of the Highland Society in a general one. 

Having now treated of all the diflerent breeds of the middle horns, we 
must, in order to complete our description of the Scottish cattle, commence 
a new chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE POLLED CATTLE. 

We have already stated that there appear to be the remnants of two dis- 
tinct breeds of aboriginal cattle in the parks of Cliillingham in Northum- 
berland, and Chatelherault in Lanarkshire; the first are middle horns, and 
the second are polled. "Vhe continuation of the first we have evidently 
traced in the Devon, the Hereford, the Sussex, and the Highland cattle; 
the others would appear to survive in the Galloways, the Angus hunilies, 
the Sulfolks and the Norfolks. How fiir this may be correct will ap])car 
as we take a rapid survey of these districts. 

GALLOWAY. 

The stewartry of Kirkcudbright and the shire of Wigton, with a part of 
Ayrshire and Dumfries, formed the ancient province or kingdom of Gal- 
loway. The two first counties possess much interest with us as the native 
district of a breed of polled^ or dodded, or * humble cattle, highly valued 
in some of the southern Scottish counties, and in almost every part of 
England, for its grazing properties. So late as the middle of tlie last 
century the greater part of the Galloway cattle were horned — they were 
middle-horns: but some of them were polled — they were either remnants 
of the native breed, or the characteristic of the aboriginal cattle would be 
occasionally displayed although many a generation had passed. 

For more than 150 years the surplus cattle of Galloway had been sent 
far into England, and principally to the counties of Norfolk and Sulfolk.t 

Dr. Johnson gives a curious derivation of the term humble. He says of their black 
cattle, (Journey to the Western Isles, p. 186.) ‘Some are without horns, called by the 
Scots humble cows, as wc call a bee a humble bee that wants a sting.* 

t In 1663 the Rev. Andrew Symson was appointed minister of the parish of Kirkinner, 
in the county of Wigton; and in J682 ho published a work, entitled ‘A large Description of 
Galloway.* The manuscript was accidentally found in the liibrury of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates in Edinburgh, and was published by a gentleman connected with Galloway. It is 
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The polled beasts were always favourites with the English farmers; th^y 
fattened as kindly as the others, they attained a larger size, their flesh lost 
none of its firmness of grain, and they exhibited no trace of the wildness and 
dangerous ferocity which were sometimes serious objections to the High- 
land breed. Thence it happened that, in process of time, the horned breed 
decreased, and was at length quite superseded by the polled; except that, 
now and then, to show the uncertainty of the derivation of the breed, a few 
of the Galloways would have diminutive horns, but these were of a 
very curious nature, for they were attached to the skin and not to the 
skull. 

The agriculture of Galloway, like that of every part of Scotland, was in 
a sadly deplorable state until about 1786, when the Earl of Selkirk be- 
came desirous of effecting some improvement in the management of his 
estates both in the shire and the stewartry. He was however too far 
advanced in life to engage personally in the business, and he delegated the 
whole management of his property to one of his sons. Lord Daer. 

This young nobleman entered enthusiastically into the views of his 
father, and although he encountered much opposition, and many a diffi- 
culty, from the ignorance and prejudice of the tenantry, he was beginning 
to possess the satisfaction of witnessing the accomplishment of several of 
his projects, when he was carried off by consumption at the age of thirty. 
II is plans, however, were adopted and zealously pursued by his brother, 
who succeeded to the earldom, and Galloway owes much of its present 
prosperity to these liberal and patriotic noblemen. 

In addition to the Selkirk family, we may reckon among the most zea- 
lous and successful improvers of the breed of Galloway cattle, the Murrays 

now o t of print. The following extracts from it will be interesting, as exhibiting the 
state of the breed and management of cattle in Galloway at that period. ‘The north 
parts of the countrey are hilly and mountainous; the southern parts more level and con- 
taining much arable land. The soil is thin and gravelly, but towards the sea it is deeper. 
The snow uses to melt shortly after it falls, unless it be accompanied by violent frosts. 
^J’he products are bestiall, small horses, sheep, wool, white wollcn, bier (barley,) oats and 
hay; as for wheat, there is very little. The bestiall are vented in England, the sheep 
at F^diiiburgh, the wool at Ayr and Glasgow and Stirling, and the horses and woolen 
cloath at the faircs. 

‘ In this parish of Kirkinner, Sir David Dunbar of Baldone (a) hath a park, about two 
mill's and an haUc in length, and a mile and an halfb in breadth, the greatest part whereof 
is riidi and deep valley ground, and yeclds excellent grass. Tliis park can keep in winter 
and in summer about a thousand bestiall, part whereof he buys from the countrey and 
gra/ilh there all winter; other part whereof is of his ownc breed, for he hath neer two 
hundred inilcli kinc, which for the most have calves yearly. He buys also in the summer 
time Irom the countrey many bestial, oxen for the most part, which he keeps till August 
or September; so that yearly he cither sells at home to drovers, or sends to St. Faiths, 
Satcli,and other faircs in England, about eighteen or twentic scores of the four year olds; 
those of Ins owne breed arc very large, and may bring five or six pounds sterling apccce. 
Those of his own breed are very large, yea, so large, that in August, 1682, nine and fifty 
of that sort were seized upon in England for Irish 0) caltell, and because the person to 
whom they were entrusted had not witnesses there ready at the time to swear that they 
were seen calved in Scotland, (although he offered to depone that he livred within a mile 
of the park where they were calved and reared,) they were, by the sentence of Sir. J. 

L and some others, knocked on the head and killed: a very hard measure, and an 

act unworthy persons oY that quality and station. 

‘ I can say that the park of Baldone is tlic cluefe, yea, I may say, the first, and, as it 
were, the mother of all the rest. Sir David Dunbar being tlie first man that brought parks 
to be in request in this countrey; but now many others, finding the great benefit there- 
of, have followed his example, as the Earl of Galloway, Sir William Maxwell, Sir God- 
frey McCulloch, Sir James Dalrymple, and many others, who have now their parks and 
enclosed grounds.* 

(a) The ancestor of the Earl of Selkirk’s family. 

(6) At this period the importation of black cattle from Ireland was prohibited. 
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of Broughton, the Herons of Kirrouchtrie, the Gordons of Greenlaw, the 
Maxwells of Munches, and the Maillands in the valley of Tarff in Kirk- 
cudbright; and in Wigton, the Earls of Galloway, the Maxwells of 
Mouneith, the M’Dowals of Logan, the Calhcarts of Genoch, the 
Hathonis of Castle- Wig, and the Stewarts of Phygell. 

For much of the description of the Galloway beast, and for the greater 
part of our account of the management of the cattle in that district, we 
are indebted to an old and skilful and well-known breeder, wliose name 
we regret that we are enjoined to withhold, but he will accept our tlianks, 
and at some future period, possibly, the public will know to whom we and 
they are much indebted. 



\Ltan Galloway Ox.'\ 

This cut is the portrait of a lean Galloway ox which gained the High- 
land Society’s prize in 1821. It was bred by Mr. Mure of Grange, near 
Kirkcudbright, (we wish that we were permitted to acknowledge all our 
obligations to this gentleman,) and belonged to James Bell, Esq. of Wood- 
ford Lees. 

The Galloway cattle are straight and broad in the back, and nearly level 
from the head to the rump. They are round in the ribs, and also between 
the shoulders and the ribs, and the ribs and the loins. They are broad 
in the loin without any large projecting hook bones. In roundness of bar- 
rel and fulness of ribs they will compare with any breed, and also in the 
proportion which the loins bear to the hook hones, or protuberances of the 
ribs. The Rev. Mr. Smith, the author of the Survey of Galloway, says 
that, ‘ when viewed from above, the whole body appears beautifully round- 
ed like the longitudinal section of a roller.’ 'Phey are long in the quarters 
and ribs, and deep in tlte chest, but not broad in the twist. The slightest 
inspeclion will show that there is less space between the hook or hip bones 
and the ribs than in most other breeds, a consideration of much importance, 
for the advantage of length of carcass consists in the animal being well 
ribbed home, or as little space as possible lost in the flank. 
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The Galloway is short in the leg, and moderately fine in the shank bones, 
— the happy medium seems to be preserved in the leg, which secures hardi- 
hood and a disposition to fatten. With the same cleanness and shortness of 
shank, (here is no breed so large and muscular above the knee, while there 
is more room for the deep, broad and capacious chest. He is clean, not 
fine and slender, but well proportioned in the neck and chaps ; a thin and 
delicate neck would not correspond with the broad shoulders, deep chest, 
and close compact form of the breed. The neck of the Galloway bull is 
thick almost to a fault. The head is rather heavy; the eyes are not 
prominent, and die ears are large, rough, and full of long hairs on the 
inside. 

The Galloway is covered with aloose mellow skin of medium thickness, 
and which is clothed with long, soft, silky hair. The skin is thinner than 
that of the Leicestershire, but not so fine as the hide of the improved Dur- 
ham breed, but it handles soft and kindly. Even on the moorland farms, 
where the cattle, during the greater part of the year, are fed on the scantiest 
fare, it is remarkable how little their hides indicate the privations they 
endure. 

The prevailing and the fashionable colour is black— a few are of a 
dark brindled brown, and still fewer are speckled with white spots, and 
some of them are of a dun or drab colour perhaps acquired from a cross 
with the Suffolk breed of cattle. Dark colours are uniformly preferred, 
from the belief that they indicate hardness of constitution.* 



[The Galloway Ox in good condition,'] 

* Mr. Culley, who is great authority in these cases, thus describes the Galloways: * In 
most respects, except wanting horns, these cattle resemble the long-horns both in colour 
and shape, only they arc shorter in their form, which probably makes them weigh less. 
Their hides scern to be a medium between the long and the shorthorns; not so thick as 
the former, nor so tliin as the latter; and, Hke the best feeding kind of long.hom8,|||ey lay 
their fat upon the most valuable parts, and their bc<ff is well marbled or mixeef^th fiit. 
They arc mostly bred upon the moors or hilly country in Galloway, until rising four or five 
yoars old, when they arc taken to the fiiirs in Norfolk and Suffolk previous to the timip 
15 
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This cut represents the Galloway bullock almost ready for the butcher. 
The beautifully level laying on of tne flesh and fat will not escape the notice 
of the reader. 

The breeding of cattle has been, from time almost immemorial, the prin*- 
cipal object of pursuit with the Galloway farmer; indeed it is calculated that 
more than thirty thousand beasts are sent to the south every year. The 
soil and face of the country are admirably adapted for this. The soil, 
although rich, is dry, nnd healthy, particularly in the lower districts, the 
substratum being either gravel or schistus rock. There are many large 
tracts of old grass land, that have not been ploughed during any one’s 
recollection, and which still maintain their superior fertility; while the finer 
pastures are thickly covered with natural white clover, and other valuable 
grasses. The surface of the ground is irregular, sometimes rising into 
small globular hills, and at other times into abrupt banks, and thus form- 
ing small fertile glens, and producing shelter for the cattle in the winter 
and early vegetation in the spring. In tlie low districts there is little frost 
and snow, but the climate is mild and rather moist; and thus a languid 
vegetation is supported during the winter, and the pastures constantly 
retain their verdure. 

The rent of every farm is derived chiefly from rearing and feeding the 
true Galloway cattle, except in the mountainous districts, where sheep and 
Highland beasts are grazed. There are very few exclusively tillage lands,, 
or dairy farms, where cows are the principal stock and kept for making 
cheese. In the few districts in which cows are introduced, they are of 
the Ayrshire breed, which are undeniably better milkers than the Gal- 
loways. 

On every farm a portion of the land is tilled, but the corn crop is quite a 
subordinate consideration; the object of the farmer being to produce straw 
and turnips and other food for the cattle in winter, apd to improve the 
pasture grounds. The young cattle are chiefly bred and reared to a cer- 
tain age upon the higher districts, or upon the inferior lands in the lower 
grounds. . A few cows are kept in the richer soils to produce milk, butter, 
and cheese for the families, but it is found more profitable to breed and 
rear the cattle upon inferior lands, and afterwards to feed them upon the 
finer ground, and the rich old pastures. There would probably be no 
objection to this if the Galloway farmers would afford their young stock 
a little shelter from the driving blasts of winter. No inconsiderable num- 
ber of the Galloway farms are as low as 50/. per annum, and even lower; 
a greater number are from 300/. to 500/., while a few may reach nearly or 
quite 1000/.; but the average rent may be fairly computed at about 200/. 
per annum. 

The calves are reared in a manner peculiar to Galloway. From tlie 
time they are dropped, they are permitted to suck the mother more or less, 
as long as she gives milk.* During the first four or five months they arc 


feeding season, whence the greater part of them are removed in the winter and spring 
(when fat) to supply the consumption of the capital, where they arc readily sold and at 
high prices, for few or no cattle sell so high in Smithfield market, owing to their laying 
their fat on the most valuable parts; and it is no unusual thing to see one of these little bul- 
locks outsell a coarse Lincolnshire bullock, although the latter is heavier by several stones.’ 
— Culley on Live Stock, p. 59. 

Mr. Lawrence says, in his excellent treatise on cattle, tliat * the pure Galloway breed 
exist perhaps no where in original purity except in the moors of Monigaffand Glcnlove, 
and that these cattle are thinner in the hinder quarters than such as have been crossed 
by other breeds.’ — p. 79. 

Mr. Culley gives a curious account of this — ^‘The calves, from the time they arc 
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allowed, morning and evening, a liberal supply; generally more than^half 
the milk of the cow. The dairy-maid takes the milk from the teats on one 
side, while the calf draws it at the same time, and exclusively, from the 
other side. When the calf begins to graze a little, the milk is abridged, 
by allowing the calf to suck only a shorter time, and he is turned upon the 
best young grass on the farm. In winter he is uniformly housed during 
the night, and fed upon hay with a few turnips, or potatoes; for the 
breeder knows that, if he is neglected or stinted in his food during the 
first fifteen months, he does not attain his natural size, nor does he feed so 
well afterwards. 

The practice of allowing the calf to suck its mother is objected to by 
some, and is apparently slovenly, and not economical; but the rearing of 
cattle is considered of more importance than the money that could be 
realized from the milk and butter saved by starving the calf. It is also 
imagined that the act of sucking produces a plentiful supply of saliva, 
which materially contributes to the digestion of the milk and the health of 
the calf. The Galloway farmer maintains that an evident difference may 
be perceived between the calf that sucks its dam, and another that is fed 
from the pail — the coat of the former is sleek and glossy, indicating health; 
while the hide of the other is dry and hard, nor is the unthrifty appearance 
removed until some time after the animal has been weaned and fed wholly 
on grass. It is also said that a greater proportion of calves fed from the 
pail die of stomach complaints, than of those that suck the cow. 

It is desirable that the calves should be dropped in the latter part of the 
winter or the beginning of spring. A Galloway farmer attaches a great 
deal of importance to this, for he finds that nearly a year’s growth and 
profit is lost if the calf is born in the middle of the summer. 

The regular Galloway breeders rarely sell any of their calves for veal:* 
that is obtained only from those who keep cows for supplying the villagers 
with milk, and from the few dairy farms where cows are kept for making 
cheese. 

The best qutys are retained as breeders, in order to supply the place of 
those whose progeny is not valuable, or who are turned off on account of 
their age. The other female calves are spayed during the first year. The 
spayed heifers are usually smaller tlian the bullocks, but they arrive sooner 
at maturity; they fatten readily; their meat is considered more delicate, 
and, in proportion to their size, they sell at higher prices than the bullocks. 

Mr. Gulley says, ‘ In Galloway they spay more heifers than perhaps in 

dropped, until able to support themselves, are allowed to run with their dams, but are 
prevented from sucking by means of a small piece of leather, with sharp spikes of iron 
fixed upon the outside, tied Ufwn the upper part of the calf’s nose, which, by pricking 
the cow every time the calf attempts to suck, prevents her from letting it, until the 
inilk-inaid comes, when she takes off tlie muzzle from tlie Utile animal’s nose, and 
while she strips two of the teats, the calf takea eaxe to empty the other twa As soon 
as the maid has done, she fixes on the instrument again, but it is done in such a man^ 
ner as not to hinder the calf from feeding upon the grass.* This might have been the 
practice in Mr. Culley’s time, but little or nothing of it is seen now. 

* It is an old proverb in Galloway, that a good farmer would rather kill hie son 
than n calfl * The people of this country do very seldom, or rather not at all, kill or 
sell their calves, as they do in other places, so that it is a rare thing to see veal, except 
sometimes, and at some few gentlcincn’s tables. They give two reasons for this: one 
is, because, they say, a cow will not give down her milk without her calfi and so, should 
they sell or kill the calfe, they should want the use of the cow; but this, I suppose, 
might be helped, would they but traine np the cow otherwise at her first calving. The 
other reason is of more weight, viz., since a great part of their wealth consists in the 
product of their cattel, they think it very ill husbandry to sell tliat for a shilling, which, 
in time, would yeeld- pounds.* — ^Symson’s ‘Large Account of Galloway,’ 1589. 
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all the island besides, and in this too their method is different from any 
other part I am acquainted with, for they do not castrate them until they 
are about a year old, whereas in every other place I know the heifer calves 
are spayed from one to three months old; and it is now generally admitted 
as the safest practice to castrate calves and lambs, male or female, while 
very young.’ They arc now generally spayed much earlier than they 
used to be, but some of the breeders adhere to the old custom. 

The young cattle are rarely housed after the first winter, they are on 
their pastures day and night, but in cold weather, they receive hay and 
straw in the fields, supporting themselves otherwise on the foggnge left 
unconsumed after the summer grass. Many of the farmers are beginning 
to learn there true interest, and the pastures are not so much overstocked 
in summer as they used to be, and a portion of herbage is left for the 
cattle in the winter; therefore, although the beasts are not in high condi- 
tion in the spring, they had materially increased in sixe, and are in a pro- 
per state to be transferred to the rich pastures of the lower district, 

Mr. Craig of Arbigland, in Kirkcudbright, introduced the green crop 
husbandry into Galloway about the year 1770 . He began about that time 
to raise drilled crops of potatoes, turnips and cabbages, and is considered 
the father of agriculture in the south-west of Scotland: many years, how- 
ever, passed before the generality of the farmers followed his example. 
The culture of potatoes began to become general about 1780 , but the other 
green crops have never been universally cultivated. Turnips are produced 
extensively on a few farms; turnips and rape in a less proportion to the 
size of the farm; but, more generally, there are yet too many farms on 
which neither of them is grown. 
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6in.; across the middle of the back, 3ft.; across the shoulders, 2ft. •4in.; 
girth of leg below knee, 8in.; distance of breast from the ground, 1ft. 
8^in.; width between fore legs, 1ft. 5in. The weight was 190 stones, 
of 81b. to the stone, or 108 stones lOlb. imperial weight. She was exhi- 
bited at the Smithfield Cattle Show, and her portrait engraved under the 
sanction of the Club. 



[Gallovcay Cow.'\ 

This cut contains the portrait of a beautiful Galloway cow, belonging to 
Mr. Gurney, near Norwich. 

The Galloway cows are not good milkers ; but although the quantity 
of the milk is not great, it is rich in quality, and yields a large proportion 
of butler. A cow that gives from tw^elve to sixteen quarts of milk per day, 
is considered a very superior milker, and that quantity produces more 
than a pound and a half of butter. The average milk, however, of a 
Galloway cow cannot be reckoned at more than six or eight quarts per 
day , during the five summer months after feeding her calf. During the 
next four months she does not give more than h^f of that quantity, and 
for two or three months she is dry. 

It has been said that the young Galloway cattle are more exposed than 
others to Redwater^ particularly on grass lands that have not been ma- 
nured with lime. This disease, how'ever, is easily checked at an early 
period by a few doses of Epsom salts, afid removing the animal to good 
young grass, where the field has been recently limed. Quarter Evil is 
also a frequent and fatal disease among these young cattle. From its highly 
inflammatory character, it must be attacked in its earliest stage, or medical 
skill will be of no avail. When, however, the Galloways become two 
years old, they will yield in hardihood to none, and are comparatively 
exempt from every complaint. 

It has been remarked in this, as. in some other breeding districts, that 
cows and queys of good quality are to be met with every where, but that 
it is difficult to find a Galloway bull free from defect. Too many breeders 
have become careless from this circumstance. They have been contented 
with a bull of moderate •pretensions, and the form and value of their cattle 
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hav^ been depreciated ; yet not to the extent that might be feared, for the 
imperfections of the sire do not always appear in the progeny, but the 
sterling characteriatics of the Galloway cattle break out again, although 
obscured in one generation. 

A bullock well fattened will weigh from 40 to 60 stones at S or years 
old, and some have been fed to more than 100 stones imperial weight, at 
6 years old. The average prices for good Galloway beasts may be stated 
as follows. Stirks at about 15 months old are worth from 3/. 10,?. to 
4/. 109» per head; cattle of 2 years old will bring from 6/. to 8/., and at 
3 and 3^ years, they ought to sell at 10/. or 12/. per head ; this, however, 
supposes them to be sold in the lot, and no particular beast selected.* 
Since the year 1818, Galloway cattle, like all others, have fallen in price, 
neajily or quite one^third. 

It has often and truly been remarked, with regard to the Galloway cat- 
tle, that while in most districts there may be some good beasts, but min- 
gled with others of a different and very inferior kind, there is a uniform 
character, and that of excellence, here ; one bullock selected at haphaz- 
ard may generally be considered a fair sample of the lot. The breeders 
know, from long experience, what kind of cattle will please the farmers 
in Norfolk, and by whom they are chiefly prepared for the London mar- 
ket, and to that kind of cattle they most carefully adhere. The drover, 
likewise, becomes by his profession, an excellent judge of cattle, which 
he often purchases in large lots. He is unable to handle half of them, 
but long practice has taught him to determine at a glance whether they are 
of equal value and will prove good feeders, and in the Galloway phrase, 

‘ will sell best at the far end.’ 

The chief sales for the southern markets take place in September and 
October, to suit those at St. Faith’s on October the 17th, and Hampton 
on November the 16th. The cattle are sent off in droves of from 200 to 
300, under the charge of a person called the topsman, who generally goes 
before to see that grass is secured at proper stations and to make all ne- 
cessary arrangements, and who has under him other drovers, in the pro- 
portion of one to about 30 cattle. The journey to Norfolk occupies about 
three weeks. The expense in summer and autumn is from 1/. to 1/. 4s. 
per head, and in winter, when they are led with hay, they cost lOs. or 15s. 
per head additional. 

The cattle are purchased and paid for by the drovers, sometimes in 
cash, but more generally a part of the price is paid in bills, and sometimes 
the whole of it. In some instances, where the farmer has confidence in 
the drover, he consents that the purchase money shall be remitted from 
Norwich, or that the money shall be paid when the jobber returns to Gal- 
loway. The business is hazardous, and now and then unfortunate; but 
the drover considers himself well paid, if, every expense of the journey 
being discharged, he clears from 28, 6d. to 5^. per head ; and when he 
has either money or credit sufficient to take a drove of 600 to 1000 head 
of cattle to the market, that is a good remunerating price. From 20,000 
to 25,000 cattle are disposed of in this way every year, of which about 
two-thirds are bullocks and one-third heifers.f 


* The age of the beast is reckoned somewhat differently from that of horses ; they are 
called two years old until they are three, and three years old until they ore four. 

t The Galloway fanners, who breed for sale, however, are continually on the watch for 
a favourable opportunity of disposing of a portion of their stock ; and there are others in 
the richer districts of the country who consider it more profitable to buy young cattle 
than to keep a large breeding stock. They, too, are continually buying and selling ; and 
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There is, perhaps, no breed of cattle which can be more truly said4o be 
indigenous to the country, and incapable of improvement by any foreign 
cross than the Galloways. The shortrhorns almost every where else have 
improved the cattle of the districts to which they have travelled. They 
have, at least in the first cross, produced manifest improi^eismti although 
the advantage has not often been ^oloxtfed saoch beyond ^ second gene- 
ration; but even in the first crsis, the short-horns have done little good 
in Galloway, and, as a permaoent mixture, the choicest southern bulls 
have manifestly failed. The intelligent Galloway breeder is now prefectly 
satisfied that his stock can only be improved by adherence lathe pure 
breed, and by care in the selection. 


thcncc, according to Mr. Smith, arose a peculiarity in the character of the Galloway far- 
mer. We do not hclievc, as he seems to think, that it belongs to the greater portion of 
them, but some features of it are yet to be traced in some of the cattle breeders and 
graziers. Wc give it in his own words in his Survey of Galloway. * Frequent transfers 
of cattle are necessary, and he seems to acquire the habit of buying and selling without 
any other object than the prospect of a good bargain. Some of them, therefore, keep a 
bullock more than a year, or when njarkets are brisk, not more than a few weeks. 
With very good judges this has succeeded to a gi^t degree. Some of the most opulent 
farmers have been indebted for their success to their skill in cattle and tlieir address in 
striking a bargain; und this success has tempted others to embark in the trade, without 
either the talents or resources for carrying it on. 7'he truth is, it possesses all the fasci- 
nation of the gaming table. The fluctuation and uncertainty of markets, the sudden 
gains and losses that follow, the idea of skill and dexterity requisite, the risk connected 
with the business, these excite the strong passions of the mind, and attach the cattle- 
dealer, like the gambler, to his profession, although he may be assured that he is fre- 
quently pursuing the road to ruin. He counts his gains, but seldom calculates his losses. 
After a long succession of bad luck, he hopes that a few successful adventures will enable 
him to retrieve the desperate situation of his affairs, and the failure and ruin of those 
who have been gambling in a large way arc productive of great detriment to the agri- 
culturist and the community generally. The inevitable consequence of this mode of 
proceeding is, that the farmer is a constant attendant on fairs and markets whether he 
has any thing to do or not. One or two days in the week are useless, or worse than use- 
less. That accurate attention to niinutias on which so much of the farming business 
depends, order and regularity in his habits, are forsaken and forgotten; serious expenses, 
exceeding his profits, are incurred; habits of dissipation are contracted; every moral 
principle is gradually sapped and destroyed and he becomes at last disqualified for any 
business or'^empioyment.* This is a dark picture. It is not so true and faithful a one os 
it formerly was, but the farmer may learn wisdom. 

Of the lower kind of dealers, Mr. Ross, in one of his statistical accounts, gives a very 
vivid description. 

‘ A mountaineer will travel from fair to fair for 30 miles round with no other food than 
the oaten cake wliich he carries with him, and what requires neither fire, table, knifo, 
nor other instrument to use. Ho will lay out the whole, or perhaps treble of all he is 
worth (to which the facility of the country banks is a great encouragement) in the pur- 
chase of 30 or 100 head of cattle, with which, when collected, he sets out for England, 
a country with the roads, manners and inhabitants of which he is totally unacquainted. 

* In this journey, iic scarcely ever goes into a house, sleeps but little, and then gene- 
rally in tlie open air, and lives chiefly upon his favourite oaten bread. If he fail of dis- 
posing of his cattle at the fair of Carlisle, the usual place of sale, he is probably ruined, 
and has to begin the world, os he terras it, over again. If he succeeds, he returns home 
only to commence a new wandering and a new labour, and is ready in about a month 
perhaps to set out again for England. 

* There are others who job about from fair to fair without leaving the country. The 
wandering and unsettled habits which this species of life induces are very unfavourable 
to improvement; whenever by any accident the cattle trade is suspended, or becomes un- 
profitable, the persons accustomed to be employed in it, being unfit for any soberer occu- 
pation, remain in a great measure idle. Even agriculture is burdensome to them as 
wanting the variety and interest which their usual occupation affords: thus the fruits of 
BO much labour and enterprise are often wasted during the long intervals of indolence 
and inactivity’ The drovers, however, of the present day, deserve a for better charac- 
ter, and are, generally speaking, a very respectable and deserving class of men, 
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\^Galloivay BulL^ 


For this cut also we are indebted to Mr. G^urne^^ 

The Galloway cattle are generally very docile. This is a most valuable 
point about them in every respect. It is rare to find even a bull furious 
or troublesome. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith, in his Survey of Galloway, has some very good re- 
marks on the old management of the breeds here, and a little applicable to 
some of the present day. * The graziers in Galloway arc generally censu- 
rable for overstocking, although they are less so now than at former limes, 
or perhaps than the graziers of some other districts. Their greatest fault 
lies in their winter and spring management, and this is more the effect of 
necessity than choice, for the bulk of farms cannot keep the same number 
of cattle in winter as in summer, and, on a reduction of prices, which often 
occurs about the end of autumn, they must either sell to great disadvantage 
or wait the issue of the spring market. Hence in ordinary pastures the 
full stock of summer still remains with but a scanty allowance of fodder, 
and are compelled by hunger to devour every remnant of grass, and 
leave the fields naked and exposed, and thus not a little retard the subse- 
quent vegetation. But this is not all; for, from the deficiency of fodder, 
the cattle are eager to snatch up»every pile of new grass as it rises, and the 
pasture being thus kept completely eaten down, and denuded in this first 
vigorous period of vegetation, never afterwards acquires a full growth, nor 
can it feed the same stock in summer which it might have fattened under 
better management. Every experienced grazier knows the great advan- 
tage of sparing his pastures in spring, until they have acquired their full 
cover of herbage.’ 

During the last fifty years a very great improvement has taken place 
both in the tillage management, and in the rearing and grazing of cattle in 
Galloway. Most of the great landholders farm a portion of their own 
estates, and breed and graze cattle, and some of them very extensively. 
Agricultural societies have been established in the counties of Kirkcud- 
bright and Wigton, and all the land-i)roprietor8, and the greater part of 
the tenants, have become members of them. These societies have been 
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enabled to grant numerous premiums for the best tillage husbandry* and 
management of stock, and rearing of stock, and the consequence has 
been very considerable improvement in the breed of cattle, on tlie_ im- 
deviating principle, however, of selection and adherence to the pure breed. 
Of the grazing properties of these valuable cattle, we cannot give a 
more satisfactory illustration than by staling, that 60 Galloways were 
bought in September last at Bainet fair for 10/. per head, to be turned 
into his Majesty^s Home Park at Hampton Court, and are now, (March, 
1833,) after being fed occasionally with hay, selling at an average of 18/. 
each. 

About ten thousand Irish cattle are annually landed at Port Patrick in 
Wigtonsliire, a few of which remain in that district, but the greater part 
find their way into England. Port Patrick is well situated for this pur- 
pose, on account of the shortness of the passage from Ireland. This com- 
merce was once prohibited, from the absurd notion, that it would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the English breeders ; at length it was permitted 
for seven years by way of experiment, in the fifth year of George III., 
and made perpetual in the sixteenth year of the reign of the same mo- 
narch. There is a greaft deal of speculation attending this traffic in cattle. 
It is influenced materially by the quality of grass, and hay, and turnips in 
England, or by the probability of large crops of these articles, and large 
sums are often speedily gained or lost in the speculation.* 

DUMFRIES. 

Tins is a considerable wedge-shaped county, interposed between Lanark, 
Peebles, Selkirk, and Roxburgh on the east, and Kirkcudbright on the 
west, and divided from Cumberland by the river Liddel. 'Fhe native cattle 
of Dumfries were, according to Dr. Singer, in his survey of that county, 
horned, long in the leg, narrow in the back, thin and short in the hair, 
and neither weighty for their height nor hardy. These, however, have 
been superseded by the Galloways for grazing, and by the Ayrshires, 
which in their turn have partly yielded to the short-horns, for milking. 
There is beside a fluctuating and uncertain number of ’ flying stock consist- 
ing of Highlanders, principally from Falkirk tryst, and even a few Irish 
which are grazed a part of the year, or wintered in the county. 

The richer pasture of Dumfries has given to the Galloways, bred or 
grazed there, a somewhat larger form and earlier maturity, than they 
possess in their native district, and on this account they used to be held 


* Dr. .Tohn Scott, in liis account of the parish of Swyneholm in Kirkcudbright, in 1795, 
describes the polled Galloways as then higJiIy valued by the Norfolk furaiers. I’liey 
would, at one year old, bring from 2/. to 5/.; at two years old, they would bring from 
41. to i’ll.; and at tliree years, Ironi 6/. to 10/. At that lime, the best of the two years old 
were usually sent with the tliree years old to the English market. Speaking of tlie at- 
tonjpts at improvement, he says, * our farmcis cannot be too careful to preserve this breed, 
for any trials to meliorate it by crossing with other bulls have hitherto failed. A gentle- 
man in tiiis county, who had a large dairy remarkable for regaling the best cattle, and who 
kept and fed them until a proper ago, when he sent them* with other cattle which he 
bought frcMTi his tenants to the English markets, in order to try the experiment, purchased 
one of Mr. Bake well’s bulls. He put one half of his cows to this beast, and tlie other 
half to a Moorland bull bred upon his own estate. He fed the product equally until they 
were sent to market at Norfolk, when those bred from the Galloway bull brought con- 
siderably more money than the others, besides being easier to feed.* 

‘ On the other hand, the Rev. Mr. Wilson, in his account of Kirkbcan, says that Mr. 
'Cruik of Arbigland introduced the Bakcwcll breed upon his estate, and that the same 
number of cattle upon the same field fattened equally with those of the Galloway kind.* 
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in much estimation. They were bought at the Dumfries market by the 
Galloway farmers themselves, who after keeping them for a certain time, 
drafted them among their own cattle of a twelvemonth older, and sent them 
for sale to Carlisle. It was doubtful, however, whether these beasts had 
the perfect form of the native Galloways, and whether the fine grain and 
flavour of their meat were not somewhat deteriorated. The cattle market 
at Dumfries is the largest in the south of Scotland. 

The Rev. Mr, Wilson gives the following account of the cattle of Dum- 
fries in 1811. ‘The cows for breeding are principally of the Galloway 
kind. The return or annual profit per cow is about 6/. The young tWo- 
year-old bullocks kept for grazing are one-half Galloways, and the other 
half West Highlanders, bought at Falkirk tryst in October; and, after being 
fed one year, they are sold to drovers to be forwarded to the English mar- 
kets, after having yielded to the grazier a profit of 3L 3s. per head. Others 
sell them early in the summer, after having fed them on fog-hay in the 
fields during the winter, and usually given from IL to 2l. per head.* 

A very superior and finely flavoured butter is made on the borders of 
the Esk in this county. It is made from the cream only, and no part of 
the milk is churned. The milk is suffered to stand about 36 hours, when 
the cream is collected, and the diflerent meals thrown together until there 
is enough to be conveniently churned atone time, or the cream has become 
a little sour of its own accord, and the sooner it is churned after it has 
begun to become acid, the better will be the butter. 

Robert Burns rented a farm at Diinscore in Dumfries, and, not content 
with the Galloway breed, lie introduced some of the west-country cows, 
which he thought would produce more milk. The climate did not agree 
with them, and the speculation was decidedly unsuccessful. 


ANGUS POLLED CATTLE. 

There have always been some polled cattle in Angus; the country-people 
call them humlies or dodded cattle. Their origin is so remote, that no ac- 
count of their introduction into this country can be obtained from the oldest 
farmers or breeders. The attention of some enterprising agriculturists ap- 
pears to have been first directed to them about sixty years ago, and par- 
ticularly on the eastern coast, and on the borders of Kincardineshire. Some 
of the first qualities which seem to have attracted the attention of these 
breeders were the peculiar quietness and docility of the doddies, the easi- 
ness with which they were managed, the few losses that were incurred 
from their injuring each other in their stalls, and the power of disposing 
of a greater number of them in the same space. 

A few experiments upon them developed another valuable quality — 
their natural fitness for stall-feeding, and the rapidity with which they 
fattened. This brought them into much repute during the revolutionary 
w^ar, not only in their own country, where great numbers were fattened for 
the Glasgow and Edinburgh markets, but also in England, whither they 
were sent in numerous droves for the supply of Smithfield, and also of the 


* A writer in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ says that ‘he was at the bridge end of 
Dumfries in 1736, when Anthony M‘Kie, of Nellverton, sold five score of five years old 
Galloway cattle in good condition, to an Englishman, for 2/. 128. Gd.each ; and old Rob. 
Halliday, who was a tenant of a great part of Preston estate, said that he reckoned ho 
could graze his cattle on his farms at 28. fid. per head, i, e, his rent corresponded to that 
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army and navy. They were purchased for Smithfield chiefly by the pifor- 
folk and Leicestershire graziers, and after from one year and a half to two 
years’ English feeding they paid for their keep at least equal to the most 
approved English cattle. They were brought to the south under the 
denomination of Galloways, partly because they were a comparatively 
unknown breed, bearing much resemblance to the Galloways, and also 
because the purchasers of the Angus cattle were known to be extensive 
speculators in the Galloway beasts* They were usually fed oft at about 
three years old, and readied to an average weight of sixty imperial 
stones. 

They have much of the Galloway form, ajid by those unaccustomed to 
cattle would often be mistaken for the Galloways. A good judge, how- 
ever, would perceive that they are larger, somewhat longer in the leg, 
thinner in the shoulder, and flatter in the side. 

Climate and management have caused another diflference between the 
Angus doddies and the Galloways. The Galloways have to encounter a 
moist climate ; they are in most cases wintered out in the fields, or at 
least receive only a scanty allowance of natural hay during the severest 
part of the season, and are chiefly sent to the Norfolk market in a lean 
slate : hence they have a more robust appearance, a much thicker skin, 
and a rougher coat of hair than the Angus oxen. Forfarshire is a great 
turnip country, and has its fields for the most part inclosed ; the cattle are 
regularly kept in straw-yards during six months of the year, receiving tur- 
nips with their fodder every day, and in summer they are grazed on com- 
paratively dry and warm pastures. By this mode of treatment they look 
and feel more kindly than the Galloways. 

The greater part of them are black or with a few w^hite spots. The 
next general colour is yellow, comprehending the brindled, dark red, and 
silver coloured yellow. 

They are a valuable breed, and. have rapidly gained ground on the horned 
cattle. They have become far more numerous than the others, particularly 
in the Lowlands ; and when the agriculturist now speaks of the Angus 
breed, he refers to the polled and not to the horned species. 

One of the most spirited and successful breeders of the dodded Angus 
cattle is Mr. Watson, of Keillor, by Meigle, in Angus, and to him we are 
indebted for much valuable information respecting the breed. 

Ilis stock of Angus cattle has deservedly obtained the name of the 
Keillor breed, and a most excellent one it is. He has gained, on ac- 
count of them, more than 100 prizes, besides several valuable pieces of 
plate. The facilities which will now be afforded by the establishment of 
steam-carriage, will enable him and oAer enterprising breeders to send 
many beasts to the London market, vdiich will find a ready and profitable 
sale there. 

The following cut contains the portrait of one of a pair of oxen exhibited 
by him at the show of the Highland society at Perth, in 1829, and which 
obtained the prize as ‘ the best pair of oxen of the Angus breed.’ He 
was afterwards sent to the Smithfield show, at the Christmas of the same 
year, when he was particularly admired. The butcher who purchased 
him, Mr. Sparks, of High-street, Mary-le-bone, with whom we have con- 
versed on the subject, and who may be considered to be a competent judge, 
said, after he was slaughtered, that he was one of the best quality he ever 
saw, and he tliought must have been the best of the breed that ever was 
exhibited. The meat was finally grained, and there were more than 
240 lbs. of fat. 
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[Angus Ox, Fat.] 

The next cut is a fair specimen of an Angus bullock, in good store con- 
dition. It was the property of Mr. Clarke, a dealer in polled cattle. 
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the medal ‘ for extra stock of superior quality.* She also was sent tb the 
Smithfield show, and obtained the medal in the class of extra stock. The 
Highland Society requested that she might be sent there as a sample of 
the excellence to which this breed of Scottish cattle could arriye : she was 
then 4^ years old. The chairman, in presenting the n^edal, stated ‘ that 
the judges deemed it their duty to mention her as a most extraordinary 
animal, and which they could not too » highly conamend. Her dead 
weight was estimated at 180 or 140 stones, and yet it was imagined that 
she had not arrived at her point of extreme , weight. She sold for 60/. and 
was publicly exhibited for a considerable time before she was slaughtered, 
and realised a eonsiderable sum for her purchasers.* We admired a very 
superior pair of Angus oxen, exhibited by the same gentleman at the show 
of the Highland Society, at Kelso, in 1832 : one of them seemed to be 
perfect in all his points. f 



[Angu9 Goto.] 

I 

We must however acknowledge t^ the Angus polled cattle generally 
are not of that very superior quality»^alue which this account of the 
Keillor breed would seem to indicatepIPwbat is the case with many other 
breeds, they are exceedingly valuable in their own climate and on their 
own soil, but they do not answer the somewhat unreasonable expectations 
of their purchasers, when driven to the south. They have yielded a good 

She was out of a very small cow with a remote dash of Guernsey blood in her, yet 
retaining all the best features of the pure Angus , blood. The bone of her fore leg, which 
Mr. Watson has in his possession, was not thicki^r than that of a red deer, and she was 
exceedingly active to the last. When killed her breast was not quite 8 inches dear from 
the ground, and her inside fat was equal to a quarter of her whole weight of beef 
t At one year old this beast gained a prize at the annual show of the Strathmore Ag- 
ricultural ^ciety at Coupar, Angus ; at two years old ho also carried off the priae at 
the next show of the same Society. At three years old, he and another ox, also bred by 
Mr. Watson, gained the first premium of the same society for the best pair of fat oxen 
of any breed ; and in the same year, the same pair were shown, as We have stated, at the 
meeting of the Highland Society at Perth. 

16 
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remfinerating price, and the grazier has had no cause to complain, bnt 
they are not quite equal to their ancestors the Galloways in quickness of 
feeding, or fineness of grain. They attain a larger size, but they do not 
pay the grazier or the butcher so well. They have been fairly tried in 
the south, and, on the faith of the excellency of the Keillor breed, Mr. 
Watson sold a bull in 1831 for 100 guineas, and in the same year he sold 
a lot of breeding heifers in calf at the rate of 40/. per head, yet in many 
places the Angus cattle have gradually given way to the old occupiers of 
the land, the Galloways. 

The greatest shows of this kind of stock in Angusshire are at Brechin, 
in June, and Forfar in July and August. The beasts are chiefly purchased 
by English dealers. We saw a great many of them, and very fine ones 
loo, at the Falkirk Tryst in October, 1832. When in good condition they 
sell, at 3 years old, at from 10/. to 16/. 

In the statistical account of Angus it is said to contain 45,400 cattle ; 
but there could be no certain grounds on which to form the calculation, 
the numbers depending on the season and on the quantity of keep, 'fhe 
flying stock bear a greater proportion to the whole number of cattle than 
in almost any other county. 

The calves that were reared always fared better here than in many dis- 
tricts ; they got nearly two gallons of milk, warm from the cow, every day 
for more than three months ; and were then put on the best grass, and had 
turnips and hay, or sometimes only straw, in the winter, when they were 
always housed : tiie cows were also generally housed, except there was a 
scarcity of straw and other fodder, w'hen, and especially in the hilly country, 
they were permitted to wander over some rough pasture during the day. 

Mr. Watson, about 20 years ago, intrihducea tha practice of suckling the 
calves in the house, and 'has eoii|llined the system with great success. 
We find this plan thus described by himself in a letter to the conductor of 
a work on domestic animals^ tender' tl^ p^atronage of the Highland Society 
of Scotland. , v ^ - 

‘ The cows intended' for nur^ng generally calve early in the season, 
about the month of January or February, when a stranger calf is procured 
from some of the small tenants in the district who have dairies. Tliis 
calf is suckledxTwkh the others, by the same cow ; and, although the cow 
at first shows gre,at dislike to the stranger, in a few days she receives it very 
quietly — care being taken that both are put to suck (one on each side) 
exactly at the same time, by tying the calves’ bands to the stall, or the 
band of the cow, so as to keep each calf at its own side. They remain 
with the cow for fifteen or twenty^iinutes, by which time her milk is per- 
fectly drawn away. As the calippdvance in age they eat hay, sliced po- 
tatoes, porridge, and other food TOtt they are inclined to take. By the 1st 
of May, or as soon as grass is ready, they are weaned and turned out from 
the byre, when two fresh calves are immediately put into their stalls and 
receive the same treatment, excepting that they are turned out at 12 o’clock, 
after they have got their suck, to eat grass, and are brought into the byre 
again in the evening, when the cows come in to be sucked. This set is 
ready to wean by the 1st of August, and a single calf is put into the feed- 
ing pen and fattened for the butcher, the season being now too late for 
rearing. As these are fed off, the cows are let off milk, having each 
suckled Jive calves. It is necessary to have a very careful and steady per- 
son to attend to the suckling, which has to be done three times a day, viz., 
early in the morning before the cows are turned out to grass, at mid day, 
and in the evening when the cows come into the byre for the night and get 
a little cut grass, tares, or other green food. The byre is arranged so that the 
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cows have each a stall of about four feet wide, with their heads to the wall; 
and on the opposite wall the calves are tied up, two in a stall, exactly be- 
hind the cow, so that there is little trouble in putting them to the cows, 
and no chance of misplacing them. The fat calves have in some seasons 
been sold at 5/. each, this being the scarcest time of the year for veaL — 
Keillor, October 1831.’ 

The quantity of milk yielded by the dairy cows is various. In the 
hilly district from two to three gallons are given per day, but that is very 
rich. In the lowlands the cows will give five gallons during the best of 
the season. The cows of this district were formerly regarded as some of 
the best dairy-cows in Scotland, but since the breed has been more im- 
proved, and greater attention paid to the fattening qualities, they have 
fallen off in their character for the pail. About half of the milk is con- 
sumed at home, the rest is made into but'er and cheese. The butter, as is 
generally the case in this part of Scotland, is good, but the cheese poor 
and ill-flavonred. No oxen are used on the road, and few for the plough. 

Although there is so great a mixture of different breeds in Forfarshire, 
they are all of Scottish origin. The southern breeds have been repeatedly 
tried and have failed, and so has the Guernsey, which his contributed so 
much to the improvement of some English dairies.**^ 

NORFCXLE* 

Having now returned to the districts with the character of the cattle of 
which the greater part of our readers may be supposed to be tolerably well 
acquainted, our description, both .of^ |he., peicJuUarities of the breeds of the 
different counties, and the general li^sgemieint of cable, will be brief. 

Until the beginning of the last century, and for some years afterwards, 
tlie native breed of Norfolk belonged to the middle-horns. Their colour 
was usually red, or someUnies black; they possessed many of the charac- 
ters of the Devons on a smaller scale, with their pointed, turned up horns, 
A few of them are yet occasiohallv seen in the less cultivated parts of the 
county, and in the possession of th? sinaH farmer or the cottager. They 
have, however, been almost superseded by 'Oi polled breed. 

We have staled that from a very early period, a great pSttbf the Gallo- 
way cattle were prepared for the Smicnfield market on the pastures of 
Norfolk and Suffolk; nearly one-half of the beasts that supply the metro- 
polis come from these counties. Some of the Galloways, either accident- 
ally, or selected on account of the r superior form and quality, remained 
in Norfolk; and the farmer attempteMto naturalize and to rear in his 
own county, and he hoped at somewha^ISs cost, a breed of cattle so highly 

* Some curious sports in nature have been observed in the breeding of Angus doddies. 
One remarkable fact is stated by John Boswell, Esq., of Balmuto and Kingcaussie, in an 
essay upon the breeding of live stock, communicated to the Highland SocieU in 1825. 

* One of the most intelligent breeders I have ever met with in Scotland Mr. Mustard, an 
extensive farmer on Sir James Carnegie’s estate in Angus, told me a singular fact with 
regard to what I have now stated. One of his cows chanced to come into season while 
pasturing on a field which was bounded by that of one of his neighbours, out of which 
field an ox jumped and went with the cow, until she was brought home totlie bull. The 
o^w as white, with black spots, and horned. Mr. Mustard had not a horned beast in his 
n&ession, nor one with any white on it Nevertheless, the produce of tlie following 
^ririg was a black and white calf, with horns' Another fact, which shows the great care 
required in keeping pure this breed, is related of the Keillor stock, where, two different 
seasons, a dairy cow of the Ayrshire breed, red and white, was allowed to pasture with 
the black doddies. In the first experiment, from pure black bulls and cows, there ap- 
peared three red and white calves; and on the second trial two of the calves were of 
mixed colours. Since that time care has been taken to have almost every animal on 
the farm, down to the pigs and poultry, of a black colour. 
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valued in the metropolitan market. To a certain degree he succeeded; and 
thus the polled cattle gradually gained upon the horned ones, and at lengUi 
became so much more numerous and profitable than the old sort, that they 
began to be regarded as the peculiar and native breed of the county. 

They retain much of the general form of their ancestors, the Galloways, 
but not all their excellences. They have been enlarged but not improved 
by a southern climate and a richer soil. They are usually red, some, how- 
ever, are black, or either of these colours mixed with while, with a cha- 
racteristic golden circle about the eye. They are taller than the Gallo- 
ways, but thinner in the chine, flatter in the ribs, longer in the legs, some- 
what better milkers, of greater weight when fattened, but not fattening so 
kindly, and the meat not quite equal in quality. 



\^Nvrfolk Cow*] 


This cut presents a favourable specimen of them. The cow was bred 
by Mr. George of Eaton in the neighbourhood of Norwich. This beast, 
at least, is an exception to the cenisure which has been passed upon them 
as ‘ ugly and mishaped.’ 

Although too little care is tqi||pft in any part of this county to improve 
the breed, yet it has been improvSa in many districts, not only in attain- 
ing larger weights at all ages, but in the quality of the meat being consi- 
derably better; yet it must be confessed, that die Galloways afforded so 
ample a remuneration to the Norfolk grazier during their temporary abode 
with him in their journey to the Smithfield market, that the home-bred 
cattTe were, after a while, comparatively neglected. 

Norfolk is principally a grazing county, and the cattle chiefly grazed 
there are the Galloway Scots. The following estimate of the expense and 
profit in feeding them, is taken from the Agricultural Survey of Norfolk, 
and was furnished by Mr. Barton. The more complete establishment 
of the turnip husbandry has made some alteration, and that in favour of 
the grazier. 

‘ Of the Scotch cattld, there are three sorts which require consideration; 
the first is a bullock, turned of four years old, and bought at St. Faiths 
October I7ih, for about 9/., and in such condition as to be fit to be put 
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immediately on turnips. He is put on turnips, and kept there about 24 
weeks ; in bad weather a little hay is given, and when to this is added the 
customary straw, carriage, attendance, &c., the expense will amount to 
about 4s. per week, bringing the cost of the ox to 13Z. 16s. He will now 
probably weigh from 50 to 62 stones of 141bs., which at 5s. 6e/. per stone, 
or 3s. Sd. per Smithfield stone of 8 lbs., will amount to 14/. 16s.^ leaving 
only 1/. clear profit per head. 

A second lot, and a year younger, is probably bought lean at the same 
time, and at about 6/. They are put on stubble or ordinary grass, until 
the straw-yard is open. They are then sent into the straw-yard at night, 
where they eat the offals of every description, and follo\y the best beasts 
during the day. This, for 24 weeks, until May day, ahd at Is. 0d. per 
week, will amount to 1/. 16s. They are then put into the marshes, or on 
good pasture, until a fortnight after Michaelmas, which, reckoning 28 
weeks at 2s. 3d* per week, will cost 31. 3s. more ; then to tprnips for 8 
weeks at 3s., which will be 1/. 4s., and amounting in the whole to 12/. 3s. 
The weight of the bullock will now generally be about 44 stones, and the 
value 121. 2s. 

A third lot is probably bought at Harleeton in December. The beasts 
are lean, of the same age, and the price averages at about 7/. per head. 
They are sent immediately to the straw^^d, and fed on offal turnips for 
8 weeks at Is. 6d; per week, and amounting to 1^. They then go on 
full keeping, turnips by day, and the stra.w-yard fi^[ight, for 10 weeks, 
which at 2s. 3d* per week, will give an additional expense of 1/. 5s. They 
then go into the two years* lay, or^fbod pasture, for 20 weeks, making, at 
3s. per week, 31. more, which brij^ thl^fr'^eost to the grazier to 11/. 17s. 
They will now probably weigh M etones, which at 8s. 3d. per stone will 
amount to 12/. 13s. 

It would appear from theise cidculatioiis thkt, the first lot paid 10 per 
cent, interest on the capital IM^ out, and a fair ^rice for what tliey con- 
sumed. The second yielded no interest on the original cost, but a fair 
price for the food; and the third gave 15 per cent, in addition to the same 
remunerating price ; but to this seemingly little profit must be added the 
increased v^ue of the succeeding cropSj from the great' 4l^^tity of ma- 
nure. 

The grand fairs for the purchase of the Galloway cattle are at St. Faiths, 
on October I7th Hampton Green, November 22d; and Harleston, 
November 28th. The homed Scotch cattle are often grazed, although 
not to the extent of the Galloways. ]j^. Marshall, in that valuable work, 
‘ The Rural Economy of Norfolk,’ gl^ the following account of two lots 
of Kyloes. The buying and selling prices are now very different, but the 
proportion between them is nearly the same. ‘ How profitable are the 
little Isle-of-Sky cattle to the Norfolk farmer, who has rough meadows for 

them to run in ? had eleven, bought last Hemlingreen fair, (just 

twelve months ago,) for three guineas a-piece. They were kept entirely 

* Mr. Marshall thus describes the Fair of St Faiths : — 

On Wednesday, 17th instant, I went to the first day of the fair of St Faiths, a village 
near Norwich, where one of the largest fairs in the kingdom is held anaually onthat day, 
for cheese and butter, and a variety of wares, but most especially the first, which is 
brought in great quantities out of Suffolk to supply this country daring the winter 
months, when a Norfolk cheese is not to be purchased in this part of tiie country. 

The first day of this fair also draws together a good show of cattle, principally * home 
bred,* either for store m for &tting on turnips, and for which purposes a slmw of S^tch 
bullocks is also exhibited upon a rising ground at a small distance from the fiur-field « 

The sale of Scotch cattle continues for a fiirtnight, or longer time, until this quarter of 
the county be supplied with that species of stock.— Marshall’s Economy of Norfolk, ii. 4il, 

16 * 
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on straw and rushy grass, which nothing else would have eaten, until the 
month of May, when they were turned into some Norfolk meadows, 
(worth about ten shilling an acre) where they remained until September, 
since which time they have been at good lattermath. Some of them are 
now quite fat, and the rest nearly so; one with another they are worth 
about six pounds a piece. 

Supposing each occupied an acre of meadow, which > 

(with town charges) reckon at . , . 5 ^ 

Ten weeks’ lattermath,^ at two shillings (the price of > , 

such cattle) 5 ^ 

First cost and interest 3 


Total cost 4 18 3 

Present value 6 0 0 

Clear gain, besides a fair remunerating price for the > , , g 

meadow ground and aftermath ... 3 

A neighbouring farmer bought a parcel at the same time, and at the 
same price ; also some refuse ones so low as five-and-twenty shillings 
a-piece ; two of which he sold a few days ago for 1 1/. 4s. 

These, however, were followers at turnips the first winter. In summer 
they were sent to a grazing ground ; since harvest they have been in the 
stubble and ‘rowenaf at good keep.* 

The short hornsihave established themselves ip many parts of Norfolk. 
Some of them are bought in to graze, and others are bred there with con- 
siderable success. The Devons have zealous advocates in Norfolk. The 
Earl of Albemarle’s straw-yard and slieds rarely contain fewer than 60 of 
them every winter; and Mr. Coke, while he selects the Devons for his 
dairy, is zealously employed in grazing and winter feeding the improved 
short horn. The Devons are selected ^or whatever husbandry work is 
performed by oxen in Norfolk. 


s. d. 
12 0 

0 0 
6 3 


SUFFOLK. 

The Suffolk Dun used to be celebrated in almost every part of the 
kingdom, on account of the extraordinary quantity of milk that she yielded. 
The dun colour is now however, although occasionally met with out of the 
county, rarely seen in Suffolk, and rejected as an almost certain indication 
of inferiority. The breed, consistently with the title of the chapter under 
which it is placed, is in general but some of the calvds would have 

horns if they were reared, and even in tlte polled the rudiment of a horn 
is often to be felt at an early age. 

The Suffolk, like the Norfolk beast, undoubtedly sprung from the Gal- 
loway; but it is shorter in the leg, broader and rounder than the Norfolk, 
with a greater propensity to fatten, and reacliing to greater weights. Mr. 
John Kirby, the author of ‘ The Suffolk Traveller,’ published nearly a cen- 
tury ago, describes the Suffolk cow as having ‘a clean throat, with little 
dewlap, a snake head,t thin and short legs, the ribs springing well from 
the centre of the back, the carcass large, the belly heavy, the back-bone 
ridged, the chine thin and hollow, the loin narrow, the udder square, large, 

* Marehalfs Economy of Norfolk, ii. 74. 

t There is irmch variation with regard to this. We have seen many Suffolk cows 
whose heads might be almost said to be clumsy, aud who had their fair share of 
but they were not celebrated as milkers, and being soon discarded on that 
aj^Qojunt, fattened with groat rapidity. There was too much of the Galloway blood 
alKMit them. 
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loose and creased when empty, the milk veins remarkably large and rising 
in knotted puffs; and this so general, that I scarcely ever saw a famous 
milker that did not possess this point, a general habit of lameness, hip 
bones high and ill covered, and scarcely any part of the carcass so formed 
and covered as to please an eye that is accustomed to fat beasts of the finer 
breeds.’ The prevailing and the best colours are red, red and white, 
brindled and a yellowish cream colour. The bull is valued if he is of a 
pure and unmingled red colour. In no part of tlie kingdom were the far- 
mers more careless as to the breed, providing only that the cows were true 
Suffolks. They merely inquired whether the bull came from a dairy of 
good milkers; and even the cows which they rarely kept in milk for more 
than twp or three years, they bought at the neighbouring markets arid fairs 
much oftener than they bred them. 

Some ^exaggerated accounts have been given of the milking properties of 
the Suffolk cow, but, nevertheless, she is not inferior to any other breed in 
the quantity of milk that she yields. In the height of the season some of 
these cows will give as much as 8 gallons of milk in the day; and 6 gal- 
lons is not an unusual quantity. The produce of butter, however, is not 
in proportion to the quantity of milk.* The Rev, Mr. Aspin, of Cockheld, 
had three cows one of them a heifer with her first calf. .They were kept 
on three acres only of grass, without any change of pasture until after 
mowing time, and in the winter chiefly on straw with very little hay. Both 
the old ones yielded 8 gallons of milk per day during the height of their 
season, and the quantity of butter made from June to December was 
6831bs, The Rev. Arthur Young, the Secretary to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, forty years ago, adds, that one Holderness cow would have consumed 
all the food of the three, without returning half of the produce. There are 
few short-horn cows, although far superior in size to the Suffolks, and con- 
suming nearly double the quantity of food, that will yield more milk than 
is usually obtained from the smaller polled breed. 

Fifty thousand firkins of butter are sent to London every year from Suf- 
folk, of which each cow furnishes on an average three firkins, each weigh- 
ing J cwt., with I of a wey of cheese.t 

* Some experiments were madei.by Mr. Chevalier of Aspal, nsar Debenham, which 
would give a more favourable opinion of the richness of the Suffolk cow’s milk. Three 
quarts of milk from a Suffolk cow, and the same quantity from a long-hornof Mr. Toosey’s 
breed were set in separate bowls for 36 hours. The milk of each was then skimmed, and 
the cream from the milk of the Suffolk weighed ounces more than that fiorn the horned 
cow. The cream was after that put into two bottles and churned, and one quarter part 
more butter was extracted from the cream of the polled cow than from that of the horned 
one. 

A variety of experiments, however, must bc made before this question can be settled, 
and particularly in summer, w'hen the milk of both is so much more abundant. The time 
which has elapsed from the calving of each should also be attended to, and the condition 
and food of the animals. The milk of a cow that keeps herself in good condition is well 
known to be more productive of cream and butter than that of a half-starved one, who pos- 
sibly may yield a greater quantity of milk; and yet it may bc questioned whether the 
superiority of quality always makes amends for the diminution of quantity. The most 
extraordinary milkers are usually the very worst looking animals. 

t Mr. Cullejr extracts from Mr. Young’s Survey of Suffolk, an estimate of the pro- 
duce of one of the cows: — 

£ 8. d. 

Three firkins of butter, each weighing J cwt. at 32s, . , 4 16 0 


J wey of cheese 1 4 0 

A hog 1 0 0 

A calf 0 10 0 


Total ... 7 10 0 

In 
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A little good cheese is made in Suffolk, but generally speaking, the milk 
is more profitably converted into butter, and the cheese manufactured from 
the skim milk is alone of very inferior quality. 



{^Suffolk C(^,] 

The catde are, by the majority of farmers, much better attended to 
than they were when Mr. Xoung wrote his ‘ Survey.’ He says, that ‘ few 
cows were confined in the winter to a cow^yard, but the cattle ranged over 
the fields almost at their pleasure, poaching the land dreadfully. Some- 
times however, they were tied up, in die field without house, or shed, or 
roof to cover them. A rough manger was placed on the ground in which 
tusnips or cabbages,* or straw was given to them, and small posts were 
driven into the j^ound 3ft. Gin. asun&r, to which the cows were tied. A 
faggot hedge was set up before them, or they were placed before a thick 
hedge in order to screen them from the blast. They were regularly littered, 
and the dung was piled up behind them in the form of a wall, which served 
them for another screen; while a slight trench was dug at their heels to 
conduct away the urine.’ It was imagined that this was better than letting 

In his third edition Mr. Young calculating the butter and cheese at a higher price, 
makes the produce 8Z. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Parkinson, a very excellent writer on the breeds and general treatment of cattle 
but not to be depended upon when he speaks of their diseases has the fbllowing very 
appropriate remarks on this, vol. i. p. 119, which we have somewhat condensed. 
‘ When it is asserted that the best of the cows give 24 quarts of milk in one day, and that 
the profit of one of them for a year is only 7Z. 10s., the milk and the quantity of butter bear 
no sort of proportion to each other. There must be an error in the one; for if the produce 
of this cow be only calculated at half a year, or 26 weeks, the butter would he 1841b8. 
which at Is. a pound, would give 9Z. 4s.; the hog would be worth, in other butter and 
cheese counties 2/.; and the calf about 15s. Skim-milk cheese fetches from 2Z. 5s. to 
2Z. 158. in Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, which wotild make the produce amount to, 
15Z. 13s., a sum much nearer the truth than that stated by Mr. Young. 

* Forty years ago (1792) the practice of growing cabbages was almost universal among 
the dairy farmers; but the butter was sometimes bad when the cabbages began to be 
decayed and this vegetable did considerable damage to the succeeding crop. 7’he cul- 
ture of this food for milcli cows is therefore in a g^eat measure superseded. 
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them range at will, and that every kind of food went much farther. The 
farmers believed that they were more healthy and profitable when thus ex- 
posed to the weather; than if they had a roof over them, and that the 
warmth produced by their lying so close to each other, and by the screen 
before and behind, was sufficient. Mr. Young remarks, ‘ if they do as well 
as under sheds much expense is saved, but this is a very doubtful question.^ 
When they had calved, or were rasiar the time of calving, they were brought 
into the cow-house. The land is now thrown a great deal more open than 
it formerly was. These high, impervious hedges are rarely to be found, and 
this system of feeding in the field is comparatively sddom adopted. 

There used to be^ and still to a very considerable degree remain, some 
other points of bad management. Although the calves that are reared are 
selected according to the milking properties of the dam, few of the early 
dropped ones, which are generally the best, are saved. The price of 
veal then offers a temptation which the farmer cannot resist ; and the 
young ones are fattened and disposed of as soon as possible. The selec- 
tion is therefore made almost entirely from the later calves, and they have 
not so good a chance as the early-dropped ones would have had of becoming 
strong and hardy before winter, and thus acquiring a good constitution, 
and the certainty of thriving and yielding well. 



^Suffolk Bull^ 

Another instance of mismanagement is not always avoided even at the 
present day. He says that ‘ the bulls are rarely suffered to live after they 
are three years old, however excellent they may be, for the farmer believes 
that if they are kept longer they do not get a stock equally good, and par- 
ticularly that their calves are not so large after that period.’ Nothing can 
be more erroneous or mischievous. A bull is never in finer condition than 
from four to seven years old. 

Beside this, the practice of the Suffolk breeders is subject to radical ob- 
jection, for before the value of the progeny of a bull can be known he is 
slaughtered, so that if the cows got by him turn out to be the most excel- 
lent milkers, no advantage could be derived from the discovery, the sire of 
the stock being gone. 
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To -such an extent was this absurd practice formerly carried, that Mr. 
Young justly observes that ‘ having obtained by accident, or by exerlions, 
the memory of which is now lost, a good breed of milkers, the Suffolk 
people have preserved them almost by mere chance, and without any of 
the care and attention which their value demanded. 

Somewhat of the same system was and is pursued with regard to the 
heifers. A heifer of scarcely two-years tild, with a calf at her foot, is no 
rare object. This system of breeding before the form of either the sire or 
the dam is developed; this tax upon the power of nature to contribute to 
the growth of the young mother as well as to that of the calf, must be 
exceedingly injurious. She also at four-years old is frequently discarded 
and-fattened for the butcher, unless she has displayed more than usually 
good milking properties. 

The Suffolk cow when thus discharged, poor and angular as she may 
look, fallens wdlh a rapidity, not equal, indeed, to that of the Galloways, 
but greater than could be expected from her gaunt appearance. Whence she 
ob»:ained the faculty of yielding so much milk, is a question that no one has 
yet solved. Hor progenitor, the Galloway, has it not. The Holderness 
could scarcely be concerned; for more than a hundred years ago, the Suffolk 
dun was as celebrated as a milker, as the breed of this county is at present, 
and the Holderness had not then been introduced. The fattening property 
derived from the northern breed ia not yet impaired. The discarded 
cow is easily fattened to forty or five-and* forty stones, and the quality of 
her meat is excellent.* 

The grazing property of the Suffolk has been supposed to be increased 
by a cross tvith the short horn; but although they are both excellent 
milkers, their value has been uniformly lessened as milch cows by the 
admixture of the two, and the progeny, although better than the Suffolk 
for grazing, is decidedly inferior to the improved short-horn. Very 
few of the Suffolks, however, are bred for the mere purpose of grazing ; 
for notwithstanding what we have said of their value in this respect, they 
are decidedly inferior to the pure Galloways. 

Vast numbers of the .Galloways are bought at the fairs after Michaelmas. 
The same management is pursued as in Norfolk, and the Galloways from 
Suffolk -join those froni Norfolk in their journey to the Loudon market, in 
the spring and eat4y part of the summer. 

A great many Welsh cattle, and a few Irish, are also grazed, both in 
Suffolk and Norfolk; but they do not bear so high a price in the market 
as the Galloways, and their meat, although very good, is somewhat 
inferior. The short-horns are also establishing themselves in some parts 
of this county as grazing cattle; but as milkers, they cannot contest the 
palm with the Suffolks on their native soil. Some Devons are found, 
but they are not so numerous or such favourites as they are in Norfolk. 

Lord Huntingfield has a very fine dairy of North Devon cows, and he 
spares no expense to procure the purest and most beautiful bulls from that 
district. In the year 1832, he gave two hundred and eighty guineas fora 
bull of that breed. Ilis lordship ib also very successfully engaged in the 
grazing and winter feeding of the improved short-horn. Some very fine 
beasts of his slock were exhibited at the last Smillifield cattle show, 
1832. 

There is no other breed of polled cattle of sufficient consequence to 
deserve distinct mention here. Mr. John Lawrence, in his excellent 

* Mr. Parkinson saya — ‘ The oxen of this breed weigh from 570 lbs. to 700 Iba.; and 
the cows from 420 lbs. to 560 lbs., and, in a general way, I do not find any beef before 
them.* 
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work on cattle, speaks of the Northern or Yorkshire polled cattle. He 
describes them as having the same qualities as the short-horns, of differ- 
ent* sizes, but some of them carrying vast substance, and he thinks that 
most of the various breeds of horned cattle are attended with hornless, 
but perfectly congenial varieties. This is true to a very considerable ex- 
tent. The Devonshire Nats^ or polled cattle, now rapidly decreasing in 
number, possess the general figure and most of the good qualities of the 
horned beasts of that district; and the Yorkshire polls are almost as large 
as the horned beasts of that county, and as good for grazing and for the 
pail. Many breeders pay particular attention to the shape of the head in 
these polled cattle, and to a certain extent, also, in the horned ones. If 
the crown of the head is fine, like that of a doe, and drawn almost to a 
point on the top, the breed is supposed to be good. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE IRISH cattle. 

ReForu we enter on the consideration of the two remaining breeds of 
J'higlish cattle, the long and the short-horns, we will take a very rapid 
glance at the Irish cattle. ' . 

They are evidently composed of two distinct breeds; the middle and 
the long-horns. 

The former is plainly an aboriginal breed* They are found on the 
mountains and rude parts of tlwB country, in almost every district. They 
are small, light, active, and wild. The head is small, although there are 
exceptions to this in various parts, and so numerous, indeed, are those 
exceptions, that some describe the native Irish cattle as hj^ving thick heads 
and necks; the horns are short compared with the otheWbreed, all of them* 
fine, some of them rather upright, and frequently, after projecting forward, 
then turning backward. Although somewhat deficifenfin the hinu-quarters, 
they are high-boned, and wide over the hips, yet the bone generally is not 
heavy. 'The hair is coarse and long; in some places they are black, in 
others brindled; and in others black or brindled, with white faces. Some 
are finer in the bone, and finer in the neck, with a good eye, and sharp 
muzzle, and great activity. 

They are exceedingly hardy; they live through the wdnter, and some- 
times fatten on their native mountains 'and moors; and when removed to 
a better climate and soil, they fatten with all the rapidity of the aboriginal 
cattle of the Highlands and Wales. They are generally very good 
milkers, and many of them are excellent in this respect. The cow of 
Kerry, with a portrait of which the reader is here presented, is a favour- 
able specimen of them. Where they have much of the Kerry blood in 
them their very wildness proves them to be the native breed; for there is 
no fence nor ditch which they will not leap. 

I'he cow of Kerry is truly a poor man’s cow, living everywhere hardy, 
yielding, for her size, abundance of milk of a good quality, and fattening 
rapidly when required. The slightest inspection of the cut will convince 
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the reader of the difference between this breed and both the larger and the 
smaller long-horned Irish one; were it not for the cloddiness about the 
shoulder, and the shortness and thickness of the lower part of the neck, 
and the pied colour, we should almost fancy that we saw the middle-hom 
North Devon cow.’'^ 

These cattle usually run small, and are confined to the hilly and moor 
grounds, or to the scanty portion of land possessed by the cottager and 
3ie small farmer. There are, however, some exceptions to this. In Con- 
naught, this breed runs to a very considerable size, and are improved in 
form as well as in weight. The horns, usually of middle length, turn up; 
as do the horns of those on the mountains; but they are shorter in the leg, 
and shorter in the body; their loins and haunches are heavy and wide; 
although the hair is thick, the hide is mellow, and they thrive with a ra- 
pidity rarely excelled by any other breed. 



[Acrry Cow,'\ 


Mr. Walker, of Belmont, in Wexford, informs us, that this breed is now 
not to be met with pure, except inland on the mountains; being nearly 
worn out in the more civilized parts of the country, by repeated crosses 
with the Leicester, the Hereford, and the Devon; but that for the dairy, all 
the farmers still prefer those cows which show most of the native Irish blood. 

Mr. Culley seems to consider the middle-horn Irish as a mixed breed 
between the long-homs and the Welsh or Scotch, but most inclined to the 

* Mr. Rawson, in his Survey of Kildare, gives the ibilowing description of the native 
Irish beast; — It should have a sweet, placid countenance— a neat, clean horn — head 
very small — neck very thin at the head, tapering gently, and increasing where it meets 
the shoulder, so as gently to cover it — shoulders flat, and thin in the blade — chine not 
too fine— chest very deep and full at the breast — ribs rising roundly and swelling from 
the chine couples close — hip not too wide, and nearly concealed by the high arching of 
the ribs, and the closeness of the couples — hind quarters broad and lengthy, narrowing 
gradually to the tail, which should be snug between the bones — the quarters on the out- 
side fiat, on the inside foil, but not extending too low— legs fine, and clean in the bone, 
but not leggy. 
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long-horns. Tliis is an opinion to which we can by no means assent. 
The very locality of these cattle, (the smaller varieties especially,) — the 
mountainous and comparatively inaccessible situation which they occupy, 
seem to point them out, like the Welsh and the Scotch, as the aboriginal 
breed, and to prove that one of a very similar character was indigenous 
to both islands. 

The other breed is of a larger size. It is the old or the partially im- 
proved Craven or Lancashire beast, which we shall have presently to 
tlescribc. It is the true long-horn; the horns first taking a direction out- 
ward, then forming a curve, and returning towards the face, sometimes 
threatening to pierce the bones of the nose, or at other times, so to cross 
before the muzzle, that the animal shall be unable to graze. 

The following cut represents this large variety of Irish cattle, and is 
evidently identical with tlie Craven or Lancashire. In Tipperary, Limerick, 
Meath, a great part of Munster, and particularly in Roscoininon, many of 
ih(!se cattle are found, of which, although we cannot say wdth the author 
of the Survey of the county of Dublin, that ‘ the cattle of Ireland are in 
such a progressive state of improvement, th^t in a few years the Eiiglisli 
themselves will be out-done, and will finally resort to us to improve their 
breed,’ yet we can affirm that they are most valuable animals. 



[/mA Cutile*'] 


Whence these long-horns originally came, is a question that has been 
much disputed, 'rhere is no doubt that they very much resemble the 
English long-horns, and have been materially improved by them; but 
whether Ireland or England was the native country of this breed will never 
be determined. Ancient records are silent on the subject; and in both 
countries we can trace the long-horns to a very remote period. As from 
very early times Ireland has materially contributed to the supply of 
the British capital and the British navy, and thousands of Irish beasts 
yearly traverse almost every part of Great Britain, from Port Patrick to 
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the Thames, many persons have concluded that the English Iong4iom» 
spning from some of the Irish ones who were arrested in different parts of 
their journey. Others, however, and we think with more reason, finding 
the middle-horns in every mountainous and unfrequented part of the 
country, and the tong-horns inhabiting the lower and more thickly inhabited 
districts, regard the first as the pure native breed, and consider the other 
to have been a stranger race, and introduced, probably from Lancashire, 
where a breed of cattle of the same character and form is found. 

However this may be, there was a variety of circumstances which ren- 
dered the march of improvement much more rapid in England than in Ireland. 
While the British long-horns had materially impr;>vcd, those in Ireland, 
owing to the depressed state of the peasantry, their proverbial indolence 
in these matters, and the law of gavel-kind,* which, by the division 
of even the smallest portion of land among all the children, produced a 
too numerous class of embarrassed and starving tenants 'or little land- 
holders, had not progressed in the slightest degree. 

More than a century ago, some zealous agriculturists in Meath com- 
menced the work of improvement. Mr. Waller introduced some of 
the old Lancashires, a few of which long remained in Allenstown. Sixty 
years afterwards, a namesake and successor of his brought over one of 
the new Leicester breed. He permitted his neighbours and tenants to 
have the almost unrestrained use of him, and there was scarcely a cottager 
within three or four miles of Allenstown, that did not possess a cow dis- 
playing some traces of the Lei(‘,estershire blood. Mr. l40wther, the Earl of 
Beclive, and Mr. Noble, successively contributed to the improvement of 
the breed in this part of Ireland. 

About the same time. Lord Massarene introduced some fine long-horned 
cattle into Antrim; in 1775, Mr. Lesly, of Lesly-hill, imported one of 
Mr. Bakewell’s bulls, and the cattle of the neighbouring country was 
materially and rapidly improved. The Marquis of Donegal imported an- 
other true Leicester from the stock of Mr. Astley. Mr. Watson, of Bros- 
hill, likewise diligently crossed the country cows with a valuable Leicester 
bull. 

Lord Farnham was zealously employed in improving the cattle of 
Cavan, but he W4i8 long opposed by the not unfounded apprehensions ol 

♦Mr. Ross, in his Survey of Londonderry, gives an interesting account of this custom of 
gavel-kind and its pernicious etfccts. ‘ One great obstacle to improvement, and whicli is 
too general in Ireland, is their notion of the equal and unalienable right of all their 
children to the inheritance of their father's property, whether land or goods. 7’his 
opinion, so just and reasonable in theory, but so ruinous and absurd in practice, is inter- 
woven in such a manner in the very constitution of their minds, that it is next to im- 
possible to eradicate it. In spite of every argument, the smaller Irish landholders con- 
tinue to divide their farms among their children, and these divide on until division is no 
longer practicable; .and in the course of two or three generations, the most thriving family 
must necessarily go to ruin. 

‘ I knew a respectable farmer wdio held about thirty acres of arable land, in one of the 
mountain town, lands, and had two sons, between whom, according to custom, he equally di- 
vided his farm, which was thus barely able to support them and their families. One of 
these had himself four sons, among whom, during liis lifetime, he also divided his fiflccn 
acres, reserving to himself an equal share. Here then were five persons with tliree acres 
apiece; and as each of the sons, considering himself at once an established landholder, 
immediately married, there were five of the poorest and most w/etched families that can 
be well imagined, without scope for their industry, trade or manufacture to employ 
them, or land sufficient to produce for them the common necessaries of life. 

* Landlords blindly encourage this to increase their political influence. If the farm had 
been bequeathed to one of the sons, and the others had been taught some useful trade, 
and a Utile sum of money given to them to set up with, all might have been respectable 
and Happy.’ 
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the cottagers and small farmers. It was soon evident that he was able to 
fatten his cattle on less ground and poorer pasture than he could before, 
and raise them to a much greater weight; but it was also plain, that in 
proportion as he gave this disposition to fatten, he lessened the quantity 
of milk, whicli the cottager ccidd ill spare: thence arose a prejudice 
against improvement altogether, and which was not surmounted without 
considerable difficulty. 

In Langford the cattle were much improved by the exertions of the late 
Earl of Rosse, who imported several bulls of the, best English breeds, and 
brought them to his highly cultivated demesne at Newcastle, On May 
21, 1802, 10 six-years-old bullocks were sold at the fair of Ballymahoe 
for 400 guineas, and 10 four-years-old heifers for 300 guineas. These 
cattle were the property of Lord Oxinantown, (afterwards Earl of Rosse^ 
and for size, shape, and fatness, could not be excelled- They were all feu 
1)11 common hay and grass. 

In Clare, Sir Edward O’Brien and Mr.'Doxon of Fountain, Mr. Molony 
of Kiltannon, and Mr. Blood of Ri version, did much to render the breed 
more valuable; by the importation of the improved Leicesters. In Ros- 
common, the Messrs. Finch were particularly active in introducing the 
Jjancasliire, Leicostersliire, and Warwickshire cattle. 

Almost every county and barony of Ireland bad its zealous and success- 
ful improver of the native breed, until, in the richer and more cultivated 
districts, the cattle became of as great a size and as perfect form as any 
which midland districts of England could produce. 

There were, however, either two distinct breeds of long-horns, the one 
ca})al)le of rapid improvement, while the other, in a manner, set at defi- 
ance ev(!ry means to add to the size, or give a tendency to early maturity, 
or there were found too great a proportion of agriculturists who ohsti- 
naU^ly refused to adopt the proper means for the amelioration of their 
stock; or tliere were many districts into which the improved long-horns 
rarely, or to a very inconsiderable degree, penetrated. From one or 
all of these causes it happened, that there are at the present moment two 
kinds ol‘ these cattle in Ireland, in character essentially different; the lar- 
ger, which we have described, and a smaller, prevailing principally in 
the north of the island. At first view, per’naps, these would appear to 
be the same cattle, only smaller from poor keep and bad management; 
but tlKur horns, long out of all proportion, their clumsy heads, large hones 
and thick hides, their bulkiiioss of dewlap contrasted with their lightness 
of carcass, in fine, an aecumulalion of defects about them, clearly mark 
them as being of far inferior value. 

4’honsands of them, and more perhaps than of the improved breed, find 
their way tt) tlie midland counties of England, in order that some attempt 
may b^ made to prejiare them for the metropolitan market. 'I’lie purchase 
of them is quite a loUmy, or demands great skill and experience. Occa- 
sionally th(;y will thrive to a degree- not much inferior to the Welsli 
catth*, whih; at other times a lot of them may be put on as good fattening 
pasture as any in England, and be continued there the whole of the sum- 
mer, consuming almost as much food as the largest oxen, and yet scarcely 
improving in condition. 

In process of lime, the English long-horns, although of the improved 
Bake well breed, began to lose ground even in their native country; or 
rather a rival with somewhat higher pretensions appeared in the field. 
The improved short-horns began to attract the attention of the breeder; 
and their propensity to fatten, and the comparatively earlier period at 
wliich they arrived at maturity, soon became evident. There were not 
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wanting spirited agriculturists in Ireland, who quickly availed themselves 
of this new mode of improving the Hibernian cattle. Sir Henry Vane 
Tempest was one of the first who introduced the short-horn bull. The 
improvement effected by the first cross was immediately evident in the 
early maturity of the progeny. The pure short-horn, or this cross with 
the long-horn, weighed as much at three years old as the pure long-horn 
used to do at five. But the breed rapidly degenerated, and it perhaps 
must be confessed that the first experiment in a great degree failed, and 
particularly as it was found that while the cattle bred back to the native 
Irish character, they never fully regained their hardihood, or their reputa- 
tion as milkers. - 

It was likewise found that the pure Teeswatcr did not suit the ordinary 
management of cattle in Ireland. They answered only where the farmer 
had capital and quick return, and where he could house and feed them 
well. The Irish farmer had too much to alter in the system of treatment 
to which he and his forefathers had been accustomed; and he often had 
not the means to effect the requisite change, or if he had, his prejudices 
forbade him to use them. 

The reputation of the short-hom, however, becoming more fully esta- 
blished in England, other attempts' w^re made to introduce him into Ire- 
land, and the experiments were more systematically conducted. Mr. 
Conolly of Castletown, to whom we are indebted for S(»me valuable infor- 
mation, effected much improvement iu Donegal. The pure short-horn 
was found too delicate for the severe weather and inferior food whicli they 
were destined to find in that mountainous district; but a half-bred stock 
was intrcdiiced, which improved the shape and increased the size of the 
Donegal cattle, and produced a better price. Mr. ConoUy sent four bulls 
to his estates in that county, and they were highly approved. The prizes 
of the Farming Society of Donegal were adjudged to them, and their 
evident value has produced more attention to the care and feeding of cattle 
generdly, 

Mr. Walter tells us, that ‘ within the last ten years, the breed has been 
greatly improved by crossing with the Dutich, the Ayrshire, and the Dur- 
ham; yet that tlie improvements are mostly confined to the gentlemen and 
large farmers, for |he smaller farmers (who are the majority of the inhabi- 
tants) consider that |hc short-horns require too much care and feeding, and 
that their milk is not so good as that of the native breed.’ 

When speaking' of the management of cattle in Wexford, Mr. Walker 
gives a faithful account of that wliich lakes place over a great part of 
Ireland. ‘ The farms are small, and the occupiers of them have little 
capital; therefore, except in summer, when grass is plenty, the cattle live 
poorly and are exposed to hardships. For the same reason, the calves and 
young cattle are stinted in their growth; but this does not appear to injure 
their milking qualities. They generally go to the bull at a year, or a year 
and a half old, so that they come into the dairy at two, or rising tliree 
years old. 

All cattle are here fed abroad on grass in the summer.* Some of the 

* The Rev. A. Ross, in his * Survey of Londonderry,’ published in 1814, thus speaks of 
the mode of letting, and the cost of these suinmcrings: ‘The grazing of cattle is paid hy the 
•umm, by wliich is to be understood, the grazing of a cow when above three years old. 
The proportions of othci kinds of cattle are estimated by this in the following manner: — 
Asumm is divided into tlirce e<(ual parts culled feet, winch is thus applied. A year-old 
calf, is called a foot; a two-year old, two feet; a sumni is three feet; a horse is five feet; 
two coH« are equal to a horse; six sheep, or four ewes and four lambs, the same; 24 geese 
are a liimni. Thus then, if 6a. be the price of a summ, a year old will be 2«., a two year 
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gentlemen and large farmers are beginning to cultivate mangel-wurzel 
and turnips, and to use hay ; but the generality of the cattle are wintered 
on straw and potatoes, and many of them very imperfectly housed. 'I'hey 
of course thrive better and afford a larger profit, where care is taken of 
them ; but they are so hardy in constitution, as to yield a fair return under 
the common management.* 

Mr. Anderson, of Shelton, in a letter with which we have been favoured 
from him at the request of the Earl of Wicklow, describes the old Irish 
cattle, lliere, as a low, broad, hardy breed, with thick heads and necks, and a 
thick hide. He says, that, ‘ the farmers run their cattle out nearly all the 
season, only taking them in in the evening, and then giving them a small 
quantity of hay. They are good dairy cows, but do not answer well for 
the grazier, as they do not fatten so well, and have more coarse meat than 
the improved breed. The average weight of the cows are from four to 
five hundred weiglit, (Mr. Walker states that the average weight of the 
Wexford cow is about 4^ cwt.) — ^but they might be greatly improved, if 
proper attention were paid to them ; for the calves, after the two first 
weeks, arc generally reared upon butter-milk, and then left to shift for 
themselves ; only they have a little hay at night in winter.’ 

Mr. Anderson adds that ‘ the breed is considerably improved of late 
years, by crossing with the Durham and Ayrshire.’ Lord Wicklow, 
whose stock consists almost entirely of the Durhams, much to his credit, 
gives his tenants the free use of his bulls without charge ; and, encouraged 
by the improvement that has taken place, he purposes not only to con- 
tinue, but to extend the system. 

Soiling in the house is not much practised in this district ; but grazing 
in the summer, and hay in the winter, constitute the mode of feeding ; 
except that some of the graziers keep up part of their pasture for the fat 
cattle, wtiich they retain at the end of the season. These run out in all 
weathers, and have cribs fixed in the field to give them hay in a stormy 
night, but they have no shed over them. 

Lord Wicklow, who stall-feeds with turnips, mangel-wurzel, and pota- 
toes, prefers the latter. The calves are reared on the cows, or have new 
milk given to them from the pail, and they are housed in winter, and fed 
on hay, with a few turnips or mangel-wurzel, each 

liord Duiially, in a letter with which we have been honoured from him, 
says, that ‘ in Tipperary he has kept the North Devon cattle for many 
years, and much approves of them for feeding, for the dairy, for working, 
and also for hardness, or quality to bear bad weather. 

His Lordship states, that the usual weight of the native cattle, when 
fattened, is about five hundred pounds. He also gives a favourable account 
of tlie grazing properties of these cattle. He says, that ‘ they are often 


©Id 4ff., a liorse 10s., and so on. The charge for a sumtn in the mountains, from Mry 
to November, varies from 6s. to 16s., according to the goodness of the pasture. In the 
parks which are kept up for fattening, it is from 21. to 2Z. 10s. 

*Mr, Rawsoii gives tlie following account of the strange privations to which the cat- 
tle are sometimes exposed. ‘ The droves of cattle when turned out are generally attend- 
ed by a solitary herdsman and his boy, who arc obliged to keep boundaries. Hay is 
never dreamed of as necessary; and in case of deep snow of long continuance, the heal- 
ing bullocks liave nothing to resort to but coarse grass on undrained and unimproved 
moors and wet lands, which have scarcely been trodden on during the previous summer. 
Turnips, rape, or even straw are never thoughtof ; nay, an extensive grazier would laugh 
at what he would call your folly, if you doubled the heallli of his bullocks on his coarse 
Ijogs. Houses or coverings of any kind are not thought of. Yet' after all these severe 
trials of thriflincss, when at four years old, they arc put to fatten about the 1st of May, 
and in five months are made fit for slaughter.* 

17 * 
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bron^Tit to be fat witlioiit stall-feeding ; and when upon good land, only 
require fodder with hay upon the ground for about three months, and with- 
out housing. They are, however, frequently housed, and fed with turnips 
and potatoes with good success. 

Mr. Moore O’Farrell speaks also of the great improvement effected in 
the Irish cattle within the last twelve years, by the importation of the* 
Durham breed. Ho says, that ‘ they have displaced a cross of the long- 
horn lieiecslcr on the Irish cow, and that the farmers of the country 
now prefer a cross of the Durham bull, on the Irish cow, to the pure 
breed, as being less delicate, and giving a riciier and greater quantity of 
milk but he very properly adds, that ‘ the two first crosses are most 
approved of.^ 

Sir Robert Btiteson, of Belvoir Park, Belfast, purchased in 1820, a bull 
and three cows, of Mr. (Charles Howard of Melboiirn, of the l>est short- 
horn breed, wdiich succeed admirably in that district. 

Mr. M‘Neil, of Larn, in Antrim, tried a Highland bull, but the breed 
was not improved, cither for the dairy or the butdicr. 

Perhaps there is no country in the world which, in proportion to its 
muiiber of atn’es, contains so many cattle or possesses so extensive a trade- 
in cattle and their produce, as Ireland does. In 1812, no less than 79,285 
live oxen atid cows were exported from Ireland, constituting full one-eighth 
part of the beef consumed in England, and slated to be of the official value 
of 430,128/. From that period, the number seemed to be gradually di- 
minishing. In 1824, there were only 62,393 oxen and cows exported ; 
in 1825, there were 03,524, and of the value of about 350,000/. No latex’ 
details can be given, for the traffic between Britain amd Ireland was then 
placed on the footing of a coasting trade : the numixirs, however, were nol^ 
until lately, fewer than (hey were in 1825. 

Before the establishment of sleam navigation, many inconveniences 
and difficulties attended die transport of the Irish catde. Many of tlieni 
were driven a hundred or a hundred and fifty miles to the coast, wliere, if 
the wind was contrary, tliey wx're detained perhaps several days, with a 
very scanty ailow'ance of food. They had none on the voyage ; and when 
they arrived aktbe English sliore, they were often in a starved stale, and 
scarcely able This may be placed iu another point of view. In 

a dry summer, the English fed cattle are sent to some of the markets, and 
particularly to those on the westeni coast, and especially Liverpool, to 
great disadvantage, From the scarcity of food and water, they do not ar- 
rive in a prime state of fatness ; they have a long way to be driven, and 
are often badly supported on the road. In Ireland, they liave had a capi- 
tal summer for grazing, never wanting grass or water — and die (inest 
long-horned callic, a breed now' almost extinct in this country, are sent over 
in the highest condition. Sucli is the facility of conveyance, tlral a steam- 
packet witli a cat go of fat cattle will leave Ireland one day, and have them 
delivered and be cleared out in good lime on the following day. 

In addition to this transport of cattle for the graziers in England, Ire- 
land supplies an immense quantity of beef, for the navy and merchants" 
vessels at all periods. During the late war, the cattle slaughtered at Cork 
for the use of the navy were, perhaps, more iiumtuous than all that were 
disposed of in every other way, Mr. Cully saw at one fair at Ballinasloe, 
in Roscommon, 35,000 head of cattle, and half of them fat, all of which 
were bought up for slaughter at Cork, 

Of the vexatious mode in which the business between the gra- 
zier and the contractor was often transacted, we subjoin in a note 
a somewhat humorous account, extracted from Dutton’s Survey of 
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the county of Clare:* we hope that the picture is not a little over- 
charged. 

1 lic perfect establishment of steam navigation, while it affords facilities 
for the transport of live-stock, yields still greater ones for the carriage of 
the caicass; and cattle may now be slaughtered in the evening at any 
of the pons on the eastern coast of Ireland, and sent to Liverpool, and 
by means of the railway, even to Manchester in time for the morrow’s 
market. 

We have stated that the old breed of Irish cattle is most valued for the 
dairy. Tliey give, in proportion to their size, a much greater quantity of 
milk than llie long-horns, and richer in butter. A cow is supposed to 

When the merchants uro combined, the graziers are coinplctcly at their mercy, and 
suffer, not only every kind of gross iiniignity of Ireatmeut Iroin these great men, but 
serious losses from the che ling of t vory person concerned in slaughtering these cattle. 
As it is scarcely known in other parts of the kingdom it may l)C at least amusing to detail 
the business a little. The grazier finding no ag> nt attending the fairs to buy, except 
some trusty friend of the merchants, who reads u. letter lirom (’nrk or Limerick stating 
the ruiiKiurs of a peace or tiie cxficcted very low price, is obliged to drive liis cattle to 
either of llicse markets. 

Alter driving them into either of these towns, he wails upon the great man, and with 
all hiJniilily, begs to know if he wants any fat cattle; alter a good deal of pretended 
hurry of business, and waiting lor a repetition of Ibc question, ‘ Ijc bt lievos be shall not 

want any thing more IImii vvliut lie lias already engaged, but toohhg<‘ Air. , he will 

endv aVour to make room lor them; as to the price, it is to be regulated by wliat the 
other graziers n'ceivc.* 

Wneii liiis is settled, he must drive his Ijcasts to a slaughter house, many of which are 
erected Ibr this purpose. lie pays lor tliis a liigh price, and must give also the heads 
and offal, lie must setup all night, superintending the slaughtering, and must silently 
observe every species of fraud coimnitted by the very worst kind ol' butelicrs; for, as has 
frcijuenlly happened; ii’ res( iitlul language is used to those scoundrels they begin to 
whet tiieir knives and put themselves in an assassinating attitude, Tliisina slaughter- 
ing-house at night and amongst the horrid scene of carnage around him, requires no 
small share ol nervt;. 

Next morning, without taking any rest, he must bring his meat to the cutters up; 
here, unk ss tliey are feed, begins the second part of the fraud be has to suffer. First, 
they take lor their perquisites several pounds of his best beef; and if he has cows, unless 
they are well paid, will cut away large quantities of the udder, which they call offal, and 
which is the property oft' c merchant, though he pays nothing for it. The merchant 
also gels the tongut!s; and if, perliaps, the grazier wants a lew, n&^jjj^fr'buy them at the 
rale ol llirec sliiliings each. 

q’lie third scene begins at the scales: here another perquisite must be paid, and much 
good nui -t is refu.sed, because, truly, it should be a lew pounds less than the stijmlated 
weight jier beast. 

An appeal is then made to the great man, — *he is gone out,’ — ‘ he won’t be home to- 
night,’ — ‘he is so busy he can’t be seen;’ at length, perhaps he is visible, and when 
matters are explained — ‘Really, 8ii, Ido not wish to take your cattle; the prices 1 
receive in England arc so low, I shall lose by my contract: suppose you would try if you 
could do betler elsewhere; but I woll agree to take your bcci, though below tlie w’cight, if 
you inake the terms lower.’ 'I'he grazier has now no redress, and must agree to any 
terms. Tlie business does not end licre. • Then he enquires what mode of payment; 
bills at ninety one days are the best terms he can get. He then applies to a cliandler 
to buy his fat. When thisi:^ settled, the tanner must he waited on, and here as well as 
with the chandler, bills at a long date are the only payment he can receive; and as they 
arc generally men of small or no capital, if their speculations should not succeed, 
their bills are worth little. 

This is but a small part of the gross indignities the grazier lias to suffer. He has to 
transact a business totally foreign to his habits of life, consequently unable to cope with 
those, who from their infancy, are used to the tricks practised in this business, and, 
therefore, able to avoid them, or turn them, perhaps, to their own benefit. 'I’hc price 
depends mff only on the causes before-mentioned, but on tlie size of the beast — those of 
a large size bringing more jMjr cvvt. than those of a smaller one, which is a premium on 
large bone; and cows arc always lower in price than oxen, though they arc sent to 
England in the same packages; and, if fat, go as the best beef’, called planter’s moss. 
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yield from 84lbs. to 112lbs. of butter in the year; a very good cow will 
yield about half of which is consumed by the family, or in ‘the 

country, and the remainder is exported to England. Carlow has the repu- 
tation of producing the best butter; but the firkins containing that which is 
manufactured in all the surrounding counties are often branded with the 
name of Carlow. It is highly esteemed in London and is often sold for 
Cambridge butter; but much of the Irish butter is very salt, and some- 
times smoky and tallowy. In fact, there are three distinct sorts of butter 
in the Irish market. The best is sent to Dublin and to England; and 
from the latter country, exported to the East and West Indies. An 
inferior sort finds a market in Spain; and an inferior still, u?ed to be sent 
to Boulogne. In Cork, the half Holderness breed is chiefly used for the 
dairy. The principal dairy counties are — Carlow, Cork, Fermanagh, 
Krery, Leitrim, Longford, Sligo, Waterford and Westmeath. 

Very little cheese is made in Ireland, and that is of an inferior quality. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE LONG HORNS. 

In the district of Craven, a fertile corner of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
bordering on Lancashire, and separated from Westmoreland chiefly 
by the western moorlands, there has been, from the earliest records of 
British agriculture, a peculiar and valuable breed of cattle. They were 
distinguished from the home-hreds of other counties, by a disproportionate 
and frequently unbecoming length of horn. In the old breed this horn 
frequently projected nearly hoiizonlally on either side, but as the cattle 
were improved the horn assumed other directions; it hung down so that 
the animal could scarcely graze, or it curved so as to threaten to meet be- 
fore the muzzW^d so also to prevent the beast from grazing; or imme- 
diately under and so to lock the lower jaw; or the points pre- 

sented themselves against the bones of the nose and face, threatening to 
perforate them. We have given a similar description of the improved 
Irish breed. In proportion as the breed became improved the horns 
lengthened, and they are characteristically distinguished by the name ol 
* The Long Horns.’ The cut of the Irish cattle in page 181, will give no 
unfaithful representation of their general appearance and form. Cattle of a 
similar description were found in the districts of Lancashire bordering on 
Craven, and also in the south-eastern parts of Westmoreland; but tradi- 
tion in both of these districts pointed to Craven as the original habitation 
of the long-horn breed. If there gradually arose any difference between 
them, it was that the Craven beasts were the broadest in the chine, the 
shortest, the handsomest, and the quickest feeders; the Lancashire ones 
were larger, longer in the quarters, but with a fall behind the shoulders, 
and not so level on the chine. 

Whence these cattle were derived was and still is a disputed point. Our 
opinion of this matter has been already expressed when treating of the 
Irish cattle. 

The long horns seem to have first appeared in Craven, and gra- 
dually to have spread along the western coast, and to have occupied 
almoil' exclusively the midland counties. 
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There are, as in Ireland, two distinct breeds; the smaller Cravens inha- 
biting the mountains and moorlands, hardy, useful, valued by the cottager 
and little farmer on account of the cheapness with which they* are kept, 
the superior quantity and excellent quality of the milk which they yield, 
and the aptitude with which they fatten when removed to better pasture. 
The larger Cravens, occupying a more level and richer pasture, are fair 
milkers, although in proportion to their size not equal to the others; but 
possess a tendency to fatten and acquire extraordinary bulk scarcely in- 
ferior to that of short-horns of the present day. 

As either of these found their way to other districts, they mingled to a 
greater or less degree with the native cattle, or they felt the influence of 
change of climate and soil, and gradually adapted themselves to their new 
situation; and each assumed a peculiarity of form which characterised it 
as belonging to a certain district, and rendered it valuable and almost per- 
fect there, 'J'he Cheshire, the Derbyshire, the Nottinghamshire, the 
Staffordshire, the Oxfordshire, and the Wiltshire cattle were all essentially 
long-horns, but each had its distinguishing feature, which seemed best to 
fit it for its situation, and the purposes for which it was bred. Having 
assumed a decided character, varying oriiy with peculiar local circum- 
stances, the old long-horns, like the Devons, the Herefords, and the Scotch, 
continued nearly the same. There is no authentic detail of their distin- 
guishing points. Mr. Culley says that ‘the kind of cattle most esteemed 
’before !Vlr. Bakewell’s time were the large, long-bodied, big-boned, coarse, 
fiat-sided kind, and often lyery or black-fleshed.’ This, however, is rather 
too severe a censure on the Cravens or Lancashire beasts of that day. 
From hints given by old writers, wc may conclude that some of them at 
least were characterized by their roundness and length of carcass, coarse- 
ness of bone, thickness and yet mellowness of liide, and the rich quality 
although not abundant quantity of their milk. 
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The foregoing cut contains the portrait of a Craven bull of the pre- 
sent day, but supposed to bear about him many of the characters of the 
old breed. He was drawn by Mr. Harvey as he stood in Smifhfield 
market. 

Here were evident materials for some skilful breeder to work upon; a 
connexion of excellences and defects by no means inseparable. 'J'hat 
which was good might be rendered more valuable, and the alloy might 
be easily thrown off. It was not, however, until about the year 1720 that 
any agriculturist seemed to possess sufficient science and spirit to attempt 
the work of improvement in good earnest. A blacksmith and farrier, of 
Linton, in Derbyshire, on the very borders of Leicestershire, who at the 
same time rented a little farm, has the honour of standing first on the list. 
His name was Welby, He had a valuable breed of cows, which came 
from Drakelow house, a seat of Sir Thomas Gresley, on the banks of the 
Trent, about a mile from Burton. He prided himself much in them, and 
they deserved the care which he took in improving them and keeping the 
breed pure; but a disease, which defied all remedial measures then known, 
broke out and carried off the| 3 feater part of them, thus half ruining Welby, 
and putting a final stop to his Speculations. 

Soon after this Mr. Webster, of Canley, near Coventry, distinguished 
himself as a breeder. He too worked upon Sir 'J'homaa Gresley ’s stock, 
some of whose cows he brought with him when he first settled at Canley. 
He was at considerable trouble in procuring bulls from Lancjishire and 
Westmoreland, and he is said to have had the best stock of cattle then 
known. One of his admirers says that ‘ he possessed the best stock, es- 
pecially of 6eacc, that ever were, or ever will be bred ift the kingdom.’ 
This is high praise, and is recorded as evidence of the excellent quality 
of Mr. Webster’s breed. 

It is much to be regretted that we have such meagre accounts of the 
proceedings of the early improvers of cattle. Little more is known of 
Mr. Webster than that he established the Canley breed, some portion of 
whose Idood flowed in every improved long-horn beast. 

The bull, Bloxedgf., the Hubback of the long horns, and, like him, 
indebted to accident for the discovery of bis value, was out of a three- 
year old heifer of Mr. Webster’s, by a Lancashire bull, belonging to a 
neighbour. iWiwln a yearling he was so unpromising that he was discar- 
ded and soldHil $ person of the name of Bloxedge, (hence the name of 
the beast,) hut taming out a remarkably good stock-getter, Mr. Webster 
re-purchased him, and used him for several seasons, lie was afterwards 
sold to Mr. Hanison, of Deakenedge, in Warwickshire, and Mr. Flavd, 
of Ilogshill, where he died. 

Now appeared the chief improver of the long-horns, and to whom his 
cotemporaries and posterity have adjudged the merit of creating as it were 
a new breed of cattle. It is a disgrace to the agriculture of the times tliat 
Bakewell should have been suffered to pass away without some authentic 
record of what he effected, and the principles that guided him, and the 
means by which his objects were accomplidied. 

The only memoir we have of Robert Bakewell is a fugitive paper in the 
Gentlman’s Magazine, from which every writer has borrowed, and his 
obligation to such a source none has condescended to acknowledge. It 
tells us that Robert Bakewell was born at Disliley, in Leicesteisliire, about 
172.5. His father and grandfather had resided on the same estate. Hav} 
iiig remarked that domestic animals in general produced others possessing 
qualities nearly similar to their own, he conceived that he had only to 
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select from the most valuable breeds, such as promised to return the 
greatest possible emolument to the breeder, and that he should then be 
able,*by careful attention to progressive improvement, to produce a breed 
whence he could derive a maximum of advantage. 

Under the influence of this excellent notion, he made excursions into 
different parts of England, in order to inspect the different breeds, and to 
select those that were best adapted to his purpose, and the most valuable 
of their kind; and his residence and his early habits disposed him to give 
the preference to the long-horn cattle. 

We have no account of the precise principles which guided him, nor of 
the motives that influenced him in the various selections which he made ; 
but Mr. Marshall, who says that he ‘ was repeatedly favoured with oppor- 
tunities of making ample observations on Mr. Bakewell’s practice, and 
with liberal communications from him on all rural subjects,’ gives us some 
clue. He tells us, however, that ‘ it is not his intention to deal out Mr. 
Bakewell’s private opinions, or even to attempt a recital of his particular 
practice.’ Mr. Marshall was doubtless influenced by an honourable 
motive in withholding so much that would ||^ye been higlily valuable ; and 
we can only regret that he was so situated ^ to have this motive pressing 
upon his mind. 

He speaks of the general principles of .breeding, and when he does 
this in connexion with the name of Bakewell, we shall not be very wrong 
in concluding that these were the principles by which that great agricultu- 
rist was influenced. 

‘ The nioslgencral principle,’ he says, (we are referring to Iiis ‘ Eco- 
nomy of the Midland Counties,’ vol. i. p. 297) ‘ is beauty of form. It is 
observable, however, that this principle was more closely attended to at 
the outset of improvement (under an idea in some degree falsely grounded, 
tliat the beauty of form and utility are inseparable) than at present, when 
men who have long been conversant in practice make a distinction be- 
tween a ‘ useful sort’ and a sort which is merely ‘ handsome.’ 

‘ 'Fhc next principle attended to is a proportion of parts, or what may be 
called uiiliiy of form in distinction from beauty of form; thus the parts 
which are deemed offal, or which bear an inferior price at market, should 
be small in proportion to the better parts. 

‘ A third principle of improvement is the texture of the ipuscular parts, 
or what is termed flesh, a quality of live stock which, familiar as it may 
long have been to the butcher and the consumer, had not been sufficiently 
aliended Jo by breeders, whatever it might have been by graziers. This 
principle involved the fact that the grain of the moat depended wholly on 
the breed, and not, as had been before considered, on the size of the ani- 
mal. But the principle which engrossed the greatest share of attention, 
and which, above all others, is entitled to the grazier's attention,- is fatten- 
ing quality, ora natural propensity to acquire a state of fatness at an early 
age, and when in full keep, and in a short space of time ; a quality which 
is clearly found to be hereditary.’ 

Therefore, in Bake well’s opinion, every thing depended on breed, and the 
beauty and utility of the form, the quality of the flesh and the propensity 
to fatness, were, in the offspring, the natural consequence of similar 
qualities in the parents. His whole attention was centered in these four 
points; and he never forgot that they were compatible with each other, 
and might be occasionally found united in the same individual. 

Improvement had hitherto been attempted to be produced by selecting 
females from the native stock of the country, and crossing them with 
males of an alien breed. Mr. BakewelFs good sense led him to imagine 
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that the object might be better accomplished by uniting the superior 
branches of the same breed, than by any mixture of foreign ones. 

On this new and judicious principle he started. He purchased two 
long-horn heifers from Mr. Webster, and he procured a promising long- 
horn bull from Westmoreland. To these and their progeny he confined 
himself; coupling them as he thought he could best increase, or establish 
some excellent p^int, or speedily and eflectually remove a faulty one. 

As his stock increased, he was enabled to avoid the injurious and ener- 
vating consequence of breeding too closely ‘ in and in.’ The breed was the 
» same, but he could interpose a remove or two, between the members of 
of the same family. He could preserve all the excellences of the breed, 
without the danger of deterioration; and the rapidity of the improve- 
ment which he effected was only equalled by its extent. 

Many years did not pass before his stock was unrivalled for the ronnd- 
ness of its form, and the smallness of its bone, and its aptitude to acquire 
external fat; while they were small consumers of food in proportion to 
their size; l3Ut at the same time, their qualities as milkers were very con- 
siderably lessened. The grey^ier could not too highly value the Dishley, 
or new Leicester long-hornvfSiil; the dairyman^ and the little farmer, 
clung to the old breed as most uit^l for their purpose. 

Mr. Bakewell had many prejudices opposed to him, and many difficul- 
ties to surmount, and it is not therefore to be wondered at if he was more 
than once involved in considerable embarrassment ; but he lived to see 
the perfect success of his undertaking.* 

He died when verging on his seventieth year. His countenance be- 
spoke activity, and a high degree of benevolence. His manners were 
frank and pleasing, and well calculated to maintain the extensive popu- 
larity he had acquired. His hospitality to strangers was bounded only by 
his means. 

Many anecdotes are related of his humanity towards the various tribes 
of animals under his management. He would not suffer the slightest act 
of cruelty to be perpetrated by any of his servants, and he sternly depre- 
cated the barbarities practised by butchers and drovers; showing, by 
examples on his own farm, the most pleasing instances of docility in every 
animal.t 

* In that i^eafiing and instructive work, ‘ Illustrations of Natural History,’ we find 
the following ingenious, but too severe criticism, on Bakcwell’s system. ‘ It was his 
grand maxim, that the bones of an animal intended for food could not be too small, and 
that the fat being the most valuable part of the carcass, it sliould consequently not be loo 
abundant. In pursuance of this leading theory, by inducing a preternatural smallness 
of bone, and rotundity of carcass, be sought to cover the bones of all his animals exter- 
nally with masses of fat. Thus, the entirely new Leicester breed, from their excessive 
tendency to fatten, produce too small a quantity of eatable meat, and that, too, necessarily 
of inferior flavour and quality. They are in general found defective in weight, proper- 
tionably to their bulk, and ii not thoroughly fattened, their flesh is crude and with )iit 
flavour; while if they be so, their carcasses produce little else but fat, a very considerable 
part of which must be sold at an inferior price, to make candles instead of food, not to 
forget the very great waste that must ever attend tlic consumption of over-fattened meat. 

This great and sagacious improver, very justly digusted at the sight of those huge, 
gaunt, leggy, and misshapen animals with which his vicinity abounded, and which 
scarcely any length of time or quantity of food would thoroughly fatten, patriotically 
detjrmined upon raising a more sightly and a more profitable breed; yet, rather unfor- 
tunatcly, his zeal impelled him to the opposite extreme. Having painfully, and at much 
cost, raised a variety of cattle, the chief merit of which is to make fat, he has apparentl? 
laid his disciples and successors under the necessity of substituting another that will 
make lean.’ — ^p. 5 — 8. 

t The writer in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,* to whom we have before referred, says 
that * the gentleness of the different brce&of cattle could not escape the attention of any 
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Mr. Bakewell’e celebrated bull Twopenny was the produce of the 
Westmoreland bull, out of old Comely, who has one of the two heifers 
purchased from Mr. Webster; therefore he yas, by the side of his dam, 
a direct descendant of the Canley blood. 

Mr. Bakewell had afterwards a more valuable bull than this, named D. 
He retained him principally for his own use, except that he was let for 
part of a season to Mr. Fowler, and that a few cows were brought to him 
at live guineas a cow. He was got by a son of Twopenny, out of a 
daughter and sister of the same bull, she being the produce of his own 
dam. The method of rearing the young, as practised by Mr. Bakewell, 
was not very different from that now in use. ^ The calves sucked for a 
week or a fornight, according to their strength; new milk in the pail was 
then given a few meals; next, new milk and skim-milk mixed, a few 
meals more; then skim-milk alone, or porridge made with milk, water, 
ground oats, &c., and sometimes oil-cake, until cheese-making commenced, 
if it was a dairy farm; after which, whey porridge, or sweet whey in the 
field, being careful to house them in the until the warm weather 
was confirmed. Bull calves, and high|b||||Hw^ however, were suf- 
fered to remain at the teat until nine, or perhaps twelve 

months old, letting them run widi tnq|o|ps, or more frequently less 
valuable cows or heifers.’^ 

• Starting a few years afterwards, and rivalling Mr. B^well in the 
value of his catiffe, was Mr. Fowlerfof Rollwright, in Oxfordshire, on the 
borders of \^.rwickshire. His cows were also pf the Canley breed; most 
of them hav S|iib efln j^urchased from Mr. Bakewell; and his bull Shak- 
speare, the bJR^tock^tter that the long-horn brepd ever possessed, was 
got by D, out of a daufhter of Twopenny, and therefore of pure Canley 
blood. 

Mr. Marshall gives the following description of this l;yall, and a very 
interesting and instructive one it is. It is a beautiful explication of some 
of the grand principles of breeding- ‘ This bull is a striking specimen of 
what naturalists term accidental varieties* Though bred in the manner 

observer. It seemed to run through them all. At an age when most of his brethren are 
cither foaming or bellowing with rage and madness, old C, a bull, a son of the old parent 
Comely, had all the gentleness of a lamb, both in his look and actij|&k :He would lick 
the hand of his feeder; and if any oi# patted or scratched him,bi(^teld bow himself 
clown almost oi^his knees.’ 

The same writer describes Mr. Bakewcll’s servants, one of whom had been with him 
20 years, and another 32, and another 40 years. He likewise gives a curious account of 
Mr. Bakewcll’s hall. * The separate joints and points of each of the more celebrated of 
his cattle were preserved in pickle, or hungup side by side; showing the thickness of the 
flesh and external fat on each, and the smallness of the offal. There were also skeletons 
of the different breeds, that they might be compared with each other, and the compara- 
tive difference marked. Some joints of beef, the relics of old Comely, the mother of the 
stock, and who was slaughtered when her existence had become burdensome to her, were 
particularly remarked. The fat of the sirloin r>n the outside was four inches in tliickuess.* 

Mr. Young, in his Eastern Tour, gives the following account of Mr, Bake well’s man- 
agement of the cattle — ‘Another peculiarity is the amazing gehUeness in which he brings 
up these animals. All his bulls stand still in the field to be examined: the way of driv 
iiig them from ojne field to another, or home, is by a little switch: hC or his men walk 
by their side, and guide them with the stick wherever they please; and they are accus- 
tomed to this method from being calves. A lad, with a* stick flHcc fbet fong, and as 
big as his finger, will conduct a bull away from other bulls, and liis cows, fitrni one 
end of the farm to the other. All this gentleness merely the effect of vnahagemenV; 
and th,e mischief often done by bulls is undoubtedly owing to practices very contrary, 
or else to a total neglect’ 

* Marshall’s Midland €k)antie8, vol i. p- 358. 
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that has been mentioned, he scarcely inherits a single point of the long- 
horned breed, his horns excepted. When I saw him in 1784, then six 
years old, and somewhat below his usual condition, though by no means 
low in flesh, he was of this description. 

* His head, chap and neck remarkably line and clean; his chest extra-* 

ordinarily deep— his brisket down to his knees. His chine thin, and 
rising above the shoulder points, leaving a hollow on each side behind 
them. His loin, of course, narrow at the chine; but remarkably wide ^ 
at tlie hips, which protuberate in a singular manner. His quarters long 
in reality, but in appearance short; occasioned by a singular formation of 
the rump. At first sight it appears as if the tail, which stands forward, 
had been severed from the vertebrae by the chop of a cleaver, one of the 
vertebra? extracted, and the tail forced up to make good the joint; an 
appearance, which, on examining, is occasioned by some remarkabh* 
wreaths of fat formed round the setting on of the tail; a circumstance 
which in a picture would be deemed a deformity, but as a point is in tJic 
highest estimation. The round bones snug, but the thighs ratlier full 
and remarkably let dowj^ legs short and their bone fine. Th(^ 

carcass, throughout, (the excepted) large, roomy, deep, and well 

spread. 

* His horns apart, he had every point of a Holderness or a Tees water 
bull.* Could his horns have been changed, he would have passed in 
Yorkshire as an ordinary bull of either of those breeds. His two ends 
would have been thought tolerably good, but his middle very deficient; 
and I am of opinion, that had he been put to cows (#. those breeds, his 
stock would have been of a moderate quality; but being |iiut to cows de- 
ficient where he was full, (the lower part of the thigh excepted,) and full 
where he was deficient, he has raised the long-horned breed to a degree 
of perfection, which without so extraordinary a prodigy they never might 
have reached.’ 

No wonder that a form so uncommon should strike the improvers ol 
this breed of stock, or that points they had been so long striving in vain 
to produce, should berated at a high price. His owner was the first to es- 
timate his worth, and could never be induced to part with him except to 
Mr. Princep, who hired him for two seasons, at the unusual price of eighty 
guineas a season. He covered until hg was ten years old, but then, al- 
though otherwise healthy, he became paralytic in his hind quarters, and 
consequently, useless. His sire, D, at the age of 12 of" 13, was more 
active than bulls usually are at three or four years old. 

At a public sale of Mr. Fowler’s cattle, 1791, the following prices 
were given for some of the favorite beasts. This a sufficient proof of the 
estimation in which the improved Leicesters were now beginning to be 
held. 


BULLS. 


Garrick, five years old 

. 250 

Sultan, two years old 

. 230 

Washington, do. . 

. 215 

A, by Garrick, one year old 

. 157 

Young Sultan, do. 

. 210 

E, by Garrick, do. . 

. 152 

B may be true, according to the character of the short-horns 


d. 

0 


0 0 


Shakspearc does not so strictly resemble them in their present improved state. 
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COWS. 



jC. 


d. 

Brindled Beauty, by Shakspeare 

. 273 

0 

0 

Sister to Garrick 

. 120 

0 

0 

Nell, by do. ... 

. 136 

0 

0 

Young Nell, by brother of do, 

. 126 

0 

0 

Black Heifer 

. 141 

0 

0 

Dam of Washington 

. 194 

0 

0 

Fifty breed of cattle produced* 

. 4289 

4 

6 


Another improver of the long-horns deserves mention before we 
proceed, and that is Mr. Princep of Croxall, in Derbyshire, ile was 
supposed at that time, to have the best dairy of long-horn cows in the 
whole of the midland counties. He originally bred them from a cow of 
the name of Bright, who was got by Mr. Webster’s Bloxedge, the father 
of the Canley blood, and he much improved his breed through the me- 
dium of Shaicspeare, which, as we have just stated, he hired of Mr. 
Fowler for two successive seasons. It was remarked, that every cow and 
heifer of the Shakspeare blood could be reqcugnized at first sight as a 
descendant of his.f 4 * 

Mr. Paget of Ibstock, in Leicestershire m be added to the list of 
the improvers of the long-horns. His cattle were of the purest of the 
Rolhvright blood, and consequently of the Canley stock. 

*Mr. Mundy of Derby must not be forgotten, whose cattle, although 
not so large as some of the improved Leicesters, were excelled by none 
in beauty of former aptitude to fatten^;: and, last of all, mention should 

* Mr. Fowler used to cunduct his business on the old principle of selling. Mr. Mar- 
Khali says that Mr. Coko of Norfolk used to have all the cow calves ho could spare at ten 
guineas each, takitig them when young; and in 1789, Mr. Fowler had ten bull-calves, 
for which lie refused 500 guineas. The practice of letting bulls or^inated in tliis dis- 
trict; and chiefly with Mr. Bakewell, and was generally adopted. The bulls were sent 
out ill April or the beginning of May, and were returned in August. The prices varied 
from ten to fifty or sixty pounds; but in one case, as we have just stated, a bull, (Mr. 
Fowlcr^s Shakspeare) was let at eighty guineas a season. 

Some inconvenience occasionally resulted from this; and a bull that appeared a very 
desirable one in the show-yard was now and then returned, long before his season was 
over, not only as deficient in some material point, but as absolutely useless. Mr. Mar- 
hIkiH very ingeniously accounts for this: he says that * the breeders object is to render 
his bull, to the eye al least, as near perfection as may be; he is therefore made up for 
the show by high keep, as well to evince his propensity to fallen as to hide his delects, 
tlicreby sliowing Jiiiii off to tlie best advantage; the consequence of which is, that being 
taken Iroin this high keep, and lowered at once to a common cow-pasture, lie flags. 
[J enc(* it is become a, practice of judicious breeders, when their bulls are let early enough 
to lowiT them down by degrees to ordinary keep, previous to the season of ernploymenL 

f Mr. Parkinson says, ‘ One of the greatest excellences in Mr. Princep’s cattle, is 
their length, with smallness in their shoulders, giving so many fine cuts along their 
upper partly. Mr. Princep’s cows are remarkably fat, so much so, I think, that if half a 
dozen of them were put in ut Ihe Smitlifield show in their milking state, there would be 
very few of the cattle exhiliited and made up for that purpose that would equally attract 
the eyes of the public.’ Vol. i. p. 154. 

We learn from the same autiiority, that Mr. Princep was bid 500 guineas for a two- 
ycars old bull, and thirty (another account says fifty) guineas a cow for the use of his 
best bull to thirty cows, vol. i. p. 102. He was also offered 2000/. for twenty dairy cows. 
A four year old steer of Mr. Princep’s breed, wxighed 248 stones of 141bs. to the stone, 
^424 stones Smithfield weight, or 3472 lbs.) In addition to this, there w'ere 3501bs. of 
fat, and tlie hide weighed 1771bs. 

Anollicr of Mr. Princep’s oxen was fed by the Marquis of Donegal in 1794. The 
four quarters weighed 1988 lbs., the tallow 200 lbs. and the hide 177 lbs. 

} M r. Parkinson bears the following testimony to the superiority of the new cattle, 
even :it tills early period. He is speaking of Mr. Mundy. ‘There was one thing which 
prejudiced my rnind much in favour of Mr. Mundy’s cattle, viz., it was in the month of 
September that I visited his farm, and his park lying very conveniently situated for the 
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be made of Mr. Astley, whose breed, larger than Mr. Mundy’s, but 
seldom so heavy as Mr. Princep’s, were much admired. 

And now we may inquire, a little more particularly, what was the result 
of all these combined efforts? Was a breed produced worthy of the 
talents and zeal of all these skilful agriculturists? On the Leicestershire 
rattle, and in particular districts in the neighbouring counties, the change 
was great and advantageous so far as the grazing and fattening, and 
especially the early maturity of the animals, were concerned. 

We present our readers with the following two cuts of the improved 
TiCicesters. 



[iVew Leicester 

This cut and the following one, a»'e taken from Garrard’s beaiitiful 
engravings of British oxen. Both the bull and the cow were of the 
pure Dishley breed, and were the property of Air. llonc} bourn, Mr. 
Bakewell’s nephew and successor. 

What is now become of this improved long-horn breed? Where is it 
to be found? It was a bold and a successful experiment. It seemed for 
a while to answer the most sanguine expectation of these scientific and 

inhabitants of Derby, he pi^rmits lliciii to pasture their cows in it. I think the number 
seemed to be about eighty; and as- they probably belonged to half jis many difTercnl 
people, without doubt bought of jobbers cow by cow and from various parts of the king- 
dom, it seems almost impossible that the whole mass of these cows could be selected of a 
bad kind; and as many of them had grazed in the park all the summer, they hud had a 
sufficient time to fatten, yet there was not a single cow in the whole number that had tlic 
least pretensions to fat; while Mr. Mundy had some of his own cows pasturing among 
them, many of which were fatter than any single cow could bo found on some market 
days in Smithfield. I do not know,’ he adds, ‘that a better trial, as an experiment, could 
be made, to show the superior value of Mr. Mundy’s cattle.’ These cows could not be 
Tory deficient at the pail, for one of Mr. Mundy’s gave fourteen pounds of butter in one 
week. 
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spirited breeders. In the districts in which the experiments were carried 
on, it established a breed of cattle equalled by few, and excelled by none 
but the Herefords. It enabled the long-horns to contend, and often suc- 
cessfully, with the heaviest and best of the middle-horns. It did more; 
it improved, and that to a material degree, the whole breed of long-horns. 
The Lancashire, the Derbyshire, the Staffordshire cattle became, and still 
are an improved race; they got rid of a portion of their coarse bone, 
'rhey began to gain their flesh and fat on the more profitable points, 
they acquired a somewhat earlier maturity, and, the process of improve- 
ment not being carried too far, the very dairy-cattle obtained a disposition 
to convert their aliment into milk while milk was wanted, and, after that, 
to use the same nutriment for the accumulation of flesh and fat. The 
midland counties will always have occasion to associate a feeling of 
respect and gratitude with the name of Bakewell. The Irish breeders 
owe every thing to the new Leicester cattle. A new stock, in fact, has 
aris(m since the improved long-horns were grafted on the native Irish 
stock. 



\^New Leicester Cow,^ 


Mr. Marshall, to whom, for a reason that will presently be stated, we are 
compelled again to have recourse, thus describes the improved Leicesters 
m his own time, which was that of Bakewell, Princep, and Fowler. 

* The forend long; but light to a degree of elegance. The neck thin, 
the chap clean, the head line, but long and tapering. 

‘ The eye large, bright and prominent. 

* The horm vary with the sex, <fcc. Those of bulls are comparatively 
short, from fifteen inches to two feet; those of the few oxen that have been 
reared of this breed, are extremely large, being from two and a half to 
three and a half feet long; those of the cows nearly as long, but muck 
liner, tapering to delicately fine points. Most of them hang downward by 
the side of the cheeks, and then, if well turned, as many of the cows arc, 
shoot forward at the points, 

18 * 
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‘ The ahotilders remarkably fine and thin, as to bone; but thickly 
covered with flesh — not the smallest protuberance of bone discernible.* 

‘'I’he girth small, compared with the short-horn and middle-horn 
breeds. t 

‘ The chirhe remarkably full when fat, but hollow when low in con- 
dition 

‘ The loin broad, and the Mp remarkably wide and protuberant.§ 

‘ The quarters long and level; the nache of a middle width, and the 
tail set on variously, even in individuals of the highest repute. H 

‘ Tlie round -bones small, but the thighs in general fleshy; tapering, 
however, when in the best form toward the gambrels. 

* The legs small and clean, but comparatively long.H The feet in 
general neat, and of the middle size. 

‘ The carcass as nearly a cylinder, as the natural form of the animal 
will allow. The ribs standing out full from the spine. The belly small. 

‘ The flesh seldom fails of being of the first quality. 

‘ The hide of a middle thickness. 

‘ The colour various; the brindle, the finrh-back, and the pye, are 
common. The lighter they are, the better they seem to be in esteem. tt 

‘ The fattenmg quality of dbis improved breed, in a state of maturity, 
is indisputably good. 

‘ As grazier's stock, they undoubtedly rank high. The principle of the 
utility of form has been strictly attended to. 'Fbc bone and offal are 
small, and the forend light; while the chine, the loin, the rump and the 

* The Disbley breed excelled in tliis point. Some of heifers had sliouldera as fine 
as racc-horses. 

f Many of Mr. Fowler’s breed, however, were very fairly let down in tlic grrth. 

X This is considered by accurate judges to be a criterioB of good mellow flesh. Tlie 
large hard ligaments, (the continuation oftlie ligaments of the neek, united with those of' 
the vcrtebrie ofthe spine itself,) which in some individuals, when in low condition, Ktretcb 
tightly along the chine, from the setting on of the nock to Uie fore part of the loins, is- 
said to be a mark of the flesh being of a bad quality. They are only proofs of great 
strength in the spine, and, probably, in the animal generally; and indicating that tin* 
meat will be sinewy and tough. 

§ A wide Join, with projections of fat on tlie hips, may be desirable; but there can Iw* 
neither beauty nor use in the protuberance of the tuberosities ofthe bone. A full hip 
ma)' be of advantage, but scarcely a protuberant one. 

1] The quarters of Shakspeurc have been described. Tliose of the bull D. were not less 
remarkable, liis tail appearing to grow out of th<5 top of his spine, instead of being a con- 
tinuation of the vertebra?; and tlic upper part of t]«e tail foriiiing an arch, wliich rose sunn, 
inches above the general level ofthe back. This, viewing him as a pieture, has a good 
effect; but as a point, is a very bad one for the grazier, us tending to hide the fatness ot 
the rump. In this, and in many other points, the son ami the sire are as dissiinilai 
as if they had no consanguinity. 

Mr. Parkinson relates an anecdote respecting the peculiar length of quarters, and 
length generally of these cattle. *On my observing to Mr. l*riiicep the remarkable 
length of Iiis cattle, he said he was one day showing them to a gentleman, who, as the 
men were turning the best bull out of the house, exclaimed in astonishment “ VViien will 
•W your bull be out?” ’ — Parkinson on liivc Slock, vol. i. p. 154. 

^ This, however, is more owing to the gauntness of the carcass, than to the actual 
length of the legs. 

** The improvers of the long-horns have been in error, when they have considered this 
an excellence. The discussion of this point, however, will be advantageously deferred 
until we have considered the anatomy and proper form ot‘ oXen. 

tt A light-coloured beast always appears to be larger than a dark-brown, or black one 
af equal weight; therefore, perhaps it is, that the lighter ones arc preferred. There is a 
kind of optical deception in their favour; but, otherwise, if colour has any thing to do 
with the value of the animal, we should give the preference to a dark-coloured one, aa 
indicating superior hardihood, and generally with equal mellowness of skin. 

It is said that Mr. Webster’s cows, the parents of the Canlcy breed, were red; and so 
were some of the best of Mr. Fowler’s. 
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ribs are heavily loaded, and with flesh of the finest quality. In point of 
early maturity, they have also materially gained. In general, they have 
gained a year in preparation for the butcher; and although, perhaps not 
weighing so heavy as they did before, the little diminution of weight is 
abundantly compensated, by the superior excellence of the meat, its earlier 
readiness, and the smaller quantity of food consumed. 

‘ As dairy-stocky their merit is less evident; or rather it does 
not admit of doubt that their milking qualities have been very much 
impaired. 

‘ As beasts of draughty their general form renders them unfit; yet 
many of them arc sufficiently powerful, and they are more active than 
some otlicr breeds used for the plough, or on the road; but the horns 
generally form an insuperable objection to this use of them.’ 

But what is become of Bake well’s improved long-horn breed? A veil 
of mystery was thrown over most of his proceedings, which not even his 
friend Mr. Marshall was disposed to raise. The principle on which he 
seenujd to act, breeding so completely ‘ in and in’ was a novel, a bold, 
and a successful one. Some of the cattle to which we have referred were 
very extraordinary illustrations, not only of the harmlessness, but the 
manifest advantage of sucli a system; but he had a large stock on which 
to work; and no one knew his occasional deviations from this rule, nor 
his skilful interpositions of remoter affinities, when he saw or apprehended 
danger. 

7'he truth of the matter is, that the master spirits of that day bad no 
sooner disappeared, than the character of this breed began imperceptibly 
to change. It had acquired a delicacy of constitution, inconsistent with 
common management and keep; and it began slowly, but undeniably to 
deteriorate. Many of them had been bred to that degree of refinement, 
tliat the propagation of the species was not always certain. 

In addition to this, a rival — a more powerful rival, appeared in the 
field. The improved short-horns began to occupy the banks of the Tecs. 
They presented equal aptitude to fatten, and greater bulk and earlier 
maturky. 

Westmoreland was the nUive land of the long-horns. Webster had 
brought thence the father of the Canley stock; and Bakewell had souglu 
the father of his breed there: but even in Westmoreland the short-horns 
appeared; they spread; they established themselves; they, in a manner, su- 
perseded the long-horns. They found their way to southern districts; tliey 
mingled with the native breeds; a cross from them generally bestowed 
increase of milk, aptitude to fatten, and early maturity. It is true, 
tliat a frequent recourse to the short-horn was generally necessary in order 
to retain these advantages, but these advantages w^re bestowed, and 
might be retained, except in a few districts, and for some particular pur- 
poses. Thus they gradually established” themselves every where; they 
were the grazing cattle of the large farmer and the gentleman, and an- 
other variety of them occupied the dairy. The benefits conferred b} the 
improved long-horns remained, but the breed itself gradually diminished; 
in some places it almost disappeared; and at the present moment, and even 
in Leicestershire, the short-horns are fast driving the long-horns from tlic 
field. 'i"hc reader may scarcely give credit to the assertion, but it is 
strictly true, that at the present moment (1833) there is not a single 
improved Leicester on the Dishley farm, and scarcely a half-horn. 
There are not a dozen pure Leicesters within a circuit of a dozen miles 
of Dishley. It would seem as if some strange convulsion of nature, or 
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some murderous pestilence, had suddenly swept away the whole of this 
valuable breed. 

Having tlius endeavoured to do this breed of cattle the justice which* it 
deserves, we will take a very rapid survey of the different counties which 
it formerly, or still occupies. 


WESTMORELAND. 

In the part of this county bordering on Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
in the neighbourhood of Kirby Lonsdale, tlie long-horns used to exist in 
their greatest purity; but whether the fanners have suffered the best of 
their stock to be drawn away in order to keep up that of the midland 
counties, while the best of the Teeswater are brought into Westmoreland 
in return; or, wliatever may have been the cause, the efl’ect is unde- 
niable, that the short-horns are establishing themselves, and the long- 
horns retrograding. 

A vast number of Scotch cattle are grazed in Westmoreland. They 
are bought at Brough hill fair in the beginning of September; win- 
tered on coarse pasture or in the straw yard; sent to the commons in 
May; and the foremost being put upon the best grounds, they are ready 
to journey farther south, or even to be killed for the Westmoreland con- 
sumption in Oetol)er. 

On tin? wastes there are many Scotch and also many of the native 
breed, (the smaller Ch’avens,) with which neither the heavier improved 
long-horns, nor the short-horns inlcjrfere. 

In the l)etter-cijltivatccl parts of tlie country, llie old and large long- 
horns are found; they are excellent feeders; they grow to a very con- 
siderable size, and lay their fat on the valuable parts. 

LANCASHIRE. 

In the southern part of this, the native county of tlie long-horns, that 
breed is now rarely seen in a pure state. In the iicighhourhood of laige 
towns, the Yorkslure milch cow is chieny kept; for where the quantity of 
milk is regarded, no breed can vie with the Holderness.* Where butler 
is made, a cross between the long and tlie sliorl-horn is preferred. These 
cattle arc said to be more hardy, less liable to illness, and the milk of the 
short-horn progenitor is little diininishod in quantity, while it acejuire# 
much of the peculiar ricluicss of that which is given by the loiig-liorn 
breed. 

Even for grazing, the native breed is rarely seen; luit at tlie annual 
meetings of the Manchester Agricultural Society, tlie short liorns bear 
away the principal prizes, and in the centre of the county, althougli a 
premium was formerly olTered for the host long-lioni bull, not one bus 

* The average quantity of mi Ik, yielded by a good Holder tifss cow in the neighbour- 
hood of* Manchester, is about iiinc quarts per day, A gooij long-horn cow w ill yield 
about seven quarts. Mr. Stewenson, wlio published a Survey oi* Ijuncasliire, in 1814 
thus computes the expenses and returns of a milk farm, in the neighbourhood of Muu- 
Chester. The farm to which lie refers was under the management of .Mr. Peter M'Niv< u; 
iit contained 115^ Liancashirc acres. 
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been shown for the last three or four years. We are much indebted to 
that society and particularly to its indefatigable secretary Mr. Thomas 
A*shworth, for some valuable information respecting the present state of 
rattle in this part of Lancashire. 

On the hills and moors some Welsh cattle are found, and also 
small long-horn beasts, whether Irish or home-bred, and mingled with 
crosses of every kind. A society has lately been established at Liverpool, 
which promises to be of essential service in benefitting the agricultural 
concerns of that district; and the example lately set by a few great land- 
holders, and especially by the Earl of Derby, of keeping good bulls for 
the use of their tenantry, will speedily effect a considerable and very 
desirable alteration. If the old long horn breed is, in a manner, gone 
here, something as valuable should he subsiituted; but as yet with the 
exception of the introduction of the Teeswater cattle, to the extent which 
we have stated, among the larger farmers and the Yorkshire cows among 
the milk dairies, there cannot be said to be any prevailing breed esta- 
blished in the southern part of liancashire. 

Mr. Bunnell, V. S. of Liverpool, assures us that in the neighbourhood 
of that t«)wn, very few catth^ are bred for the purpose of grazing, and that 
those which are /c// arc chiefly confined to gentlemen’s parks, and are 
principally Scotcli Highland bullocks. 'J'o the same gentlemen we are 
indebted fur the following account of the supply of the Liverpool market. 

Weekly Average. 

* 600 Irish beasts, average about .6 cwt. of 120 lbs. 

* 140 English do, do. 62 do. 

‘ 60 Scotch do. do. 5 2 do. 

* Of the cattle from Ireland, about twenty arc short-horns; sixty of the 
long-horn Lincesier breed, and the remainder of the old Irish breed, with 
die (‘Xce[)lion of a few Devons and Ayrshircs. 

‘ Of the English cattle, about one third arc short-horns; one-third 
Cumberland long-horns; and one third Herefordshire and other breeds. 

‘Of the Scotch cattle, about one-eighth are short horns, and the rest 
Calloways and Highlanders, of varicnis descriptions.’ 

"J’owards the middle of Lancashire, we find some zealous breeders 
of the short-horns. Mr. Almond, of Slandish, is foremost amongst 
them, and his cattle bear otf the bell, even amongst the most successful 
cultivators of this breed. 'Fhe Earl of Wilton is a frequent competitor 
at the meetings of the Manchester society. In 1830, he exhibiled the 
best yearling short-horn bull, and some very fine specimens of cows 
fattening after milking. 

Wo meet with more of llic long-horns, but they are principally of an 
inferior sort. Mr. Harrison, V. 8. at Lancaster, thus expresses himself: 
‘ Since the rage for short-horned cattle has commenced, and still goes on 
in this neighbourhood, the breed of the native long-horn has impercep- 
tibly declined, and it is now a very difiTiciilt point to find a good stack ot 
loiig-lionis; there not being more than lialf a dozen breeders of them in 
a district of 20 miles. Tliere is, however, Mr. Allen Kirk’s stock of long- 
horns at Middleton, which for purity of breed cannot be excelled. 

‘ The cattle in this neighbonrhood are mostly cross-bred — ^long and 
short-horn, short-horn and Scot; but the shori-horn, with its various 
crosses, is that which has encroached most upon the long-horn, and seems 
to be rapidly superseding that breed. 

‘ That the long-horn breed has deteriorated of late years is not to be 
wondered at, when a lialf-bred cow, or any other cross, will fetch a greater 
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price in any of our markets than the pure long-horn, whether it be for 
the grazier or the dairy.’ 

Mr. Harrison gives the following account of the long-horn, of the pre- 
sent day. ‘ The head long and thick, with, a broad forehead, and the top 
of the head broad and flat; large eye; rather small car; horns flat at the 
base, becoming rounder towards their apex, rather drooping from their 
origin, and then ascending and curling in various directions. The nock 
and fore-quarters thick and heavy, but fine in the chine; wide in the 
chest, but the sternum (the l)reast-bone) does not extend so far ante- 
riorly nor so high as in the short-horn, thereby making the neck appear 
to issue low out of the chest. Ribs short, body very circular and long in 
the sides. The horns are rather long, but the transverse processes of the 
lumbar vertebree are much shorter than in the short-horn; the quarters 
are also narrow, owing to the ilium not presenting so broad and horizontal 
a surface as in the short- horn — many of them are also roughish about 
the rump, from the bones in the centre of the hip (the sacral bones.) 
The thigh is generally rounder and larger, consequently affording a better 
round of beef than the short-horn: the tail is thicker, and the bones of 
the leg are thicker and heavier. 'J'he long-horn weighs heavier in propor- 
tion to his size and measure than the short-horn, and his hide is heavier, 
but it does not handle so loose and free. 'J'lie colour varies; but a red roan 
with mottled or red legs, and a white streak down the back, is the prevail- 
ing colour. Their average weight vvhou fattened is eight score per 
quarter, but their value is not so great either for grazing or milking by 
nearly or quite 2/. per bead.’ 

We have extracted this accurate account of the best of the present long- 
horns, that the reader may be enabled to comi)are them with the old Bake- 
wellian breed already described, p. 195. drosses of all descriptions abound 
in the centre of Lancashire; one between the long-born and the Ilolderiicss 
or the Durham being the most frequent and the most valuable; and said 
here, more particularly, not only to retain but to possess in an increased 
degree the good qualities of both. They suit all parts of the county. 
They arc of a more liardy nature than the shorl-liorn, and they gain by the 
cross an advantage of more milk and butter; they are also better graziers 
than the long-horns, fattening in less time and arriving at maturity much 
earlier. They are finer in the head and neck, the ribs arc longer, and 
they still preserve their cylindricid form. They are wider also across the 
loins and quarters. They handle more freely, attain a greater weight 
when fattened, and the hide is not so heavy. The prevailing colour of 
this cross is red and white. 

This first cross is excellent, but the produce is uncertain; and in the 
majority of cases, the third or fourth generation are long-horns again, but 
without the good qualities of the original stock. They are of diminished 
size, they are bad milkers, and will not graze kindly ; in addition to 
which, there is much uncertainty whether the cows will hold to the bull. 
Full one-third of the cows among some of these half-breds fail of being 
in calf. 

Some breeders, fully sensible of these disadvantages, have wished once 
more to restore the pure long-horn breed, hut there is more difficulty in 
procuring good long-horn bulls than could be conceived to be possible in 
Lancashire, the original district of the long-horns: they have, tlicrefore, 
been compelled to have frequent recourse to the short-horii bull, or their 
cattle would become almost worthless; yet the cottager, without any 
lesource of this kind, often has a half-horn cow that is invaluable for his 
purpose. Mr. Harrison, although, with natural partiality, he is unwilling 
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to aban<lon his native long-horns, relates two experiments which termina- 
ted unfavourably with regard to them. The late Mr. Gibson, of Quern- 
moor Park, near Lancaster, tried an equal number of long and short horns 
for twelve months; and on summing up the profit and loss at the expira- 
tion of the time, the short-horns had given conside|^bly more milk: the 
butter account was also in their favour; and they had improved considera- 
bly more in condition. 

Mr. Lamb, of Hay Carr, having to stock Ashton Park, a seat belonging 
to the Duke of Hamilton, wished to have done so with the long-horns; 
but not being able to procure a sufficient number at the fair to which he 
went, he was compelled to buy a great number of half-bred ones. The 
lialf-breds fattened and were sold off a considerable time before the long- 
horns were fit for the market. 

Mr. Bolden of Kyning, and Mr. Jackson of Bowick Hall, are breeders 
of sliort-horn cattle; Mr. Allen Kirk of Middleton, and Mr. Cottam of 
Heaton, are almost die only patrons of the long-horns in this district. 

Some good cheese is made in this district. The dairy-farmers usually 
prefer the long-horns; or, if they permit any admixture of short-honi 
blood, they are anxious that that of the old Lancashires shkll decidedly 
prevail. These cattle, when their milk fails, and they are in tolerably fat 
condition, average from thirty-six to forty stones, imperial weight. Their 
summer food is the native grass; their winter food, meadow hay, with cut 
potatoes (those which are too small for household purposes) with oatmeal 
or bran, or cut straw; but they are suffered to stand out in the field a great 
part of the day, although there may be little or no grass for them to eat. 
The calves are reared only in the spring, and suckled by the hand 
until they are seven or eight weeks old, when they are turned to grass, 
hut still have a little hay for some liioe, and also hay-tea, or some other 
preparation in the evening. 

Ralph Thicknesse, Esq. of Beech4iall, near Wigan, will please to ac- 
cept our thanks for his polite attention to ns respecting the cattle of this 
district. 

We have described the north of Lancashire as being peculiarly the na- 
tive district of the long-horns, and there, although a few short and half 
horns are occasionally seen, these arc the prevailing, or only distinct 
breed: yet even there they are not what they once were, and compara- 
tively few traces of the Bakewellian improvement remain; nor do the 
cattle generally appear to be more valuable than when he sent to the 
borders of Westmoreland for the fathers of the improved Leicester 
breed. 

Witliin the last few years, however, excited probably by the improve- 
ment going forward in Westmoreland, in the north, and in all the south 
of Lancashire, and jealous of the superiority of the short-horns, some 
farmers have endeavoured, and with considerable success, to renovate 
the long-horned breed. It is an object worthy of their attention, foi al- 
though, as it regards the quantity of milk, the long-horns must ultimately 
bo superseded by one description of short-hom cattle, and in early matu- 
rity by another, yet it is too valuable a breed to be lost, or to be much 
deteriorated. 

There are many large dairy-farms in this part of the country; the long- 
horned cow is usually kept. The average produce is from 2^ to 3 ewt 
of cheese from each cow, in a strict cheese-dairy farm, the family being 
also provided with milk and a Utile butter. 
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In the Survey of Lancashire, we 
as usually conducted in this district. 

£ 8. d. 

Cow-grass for 20 weeks 3 13 6 

Winter keep in haH .400 
Green food .... 0 10 0 

Attendance set against 
manure 

Profit . . . 4 10 * 0 


12 13 6 


ad the following account of a dairy 

X. d. 

Cheese, 11 lbs. weekly for 
20 weeks, at 6d. per lb. 6 10 0 
Butter, 6lbs. weekly for 20 

weeks at Is, per lb. 6 0 0 

Calf . . . .13 6 


12 13 6 


DERBYSHIRK. 

The Derbyshire cows W'ere originally long-horns; and alth#gh of a 
somewhat inferior breed, they were very useful animals, and especially in 
the dairies of this county, the cheese of w’hich has long been admired. 
What cross gave them their peculiar character, and especially their singu- 
lar horns, it is now impossible to deternaine. The head was frequently 
thick and heavy, the chops and neck fbul, the bone too large, the hide 
heavy, and the hair long; even the bag was often overgrown and covered witli 
hair — a circumstance very objectionable to the dairyman; they were little 
disposed to take on flesh and fat, for when some of the improved bred 
heifers had fattened for the butcher, the beasts of the old sort would b4^ 
little better than skin and bone; yet they were excellent dairy cows. 



\^l)erby Cow.’\ 


The above cut is a fiiithful portrait of one of the best of tlicm. Th« 
horns are altogether characteristic. 

An attempt was first made to cross the Derby with the improved short- 
horn. The first cross answered admirably; but, as we have said, when 
speaking of Lancashire, the progeny of this cross was clumsily shaped, 
and in every respect inferior to its progenitois. 
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Some partial attempts were also made to introduce a cross from the 
short-horns and the Devons, but it failed; for although a considerable 
aptitude to fatten was thus obtained, yet, as a decrease of milk was the 
eonsectuence, the breed was removed from the dairy; although, for grazing, 
it probably would have answered well. 



[Derby Bull'] > 

'Diis cut gives a faithful representation of t|j|! old Defby bull. This 
breed, however, has gradually died awa5% and it is comparatively seldom 
tliat a pure Derby can iiow be met with. The short-horn^ have taken 
])ossession of this portionpf the territory of the long-horns also. The pre- 
judice against them as tq their want of hardiness, and the thinness of their 
in ilk, has vanished; and there are few dairy farmers now, and especially 
in the iiciglibourhood of Derby, that have any long-horns in their dairy; 
;iiid yet it is confidently asserted that some cows of the ancient stock have 
yielded as much as seventeen pounds of butler in the space of seven days. 

CHESHIRE. 

'J'hk short-horn breed has penetrated into this dairy-county, and with 
variable advantage. ' Amidst the dense population of some of the agricul- 
tural districts the short-horn has materially increased the quantity of 
milk, but it is more than doubtful whether he has not injured rather than 
bcnelJttcd the cheese dairy. 

The Cheshire was chiefly a long-horned breed, of very mingled origin, 
hut which by degrees accommodated itself to the climate and the soil. 
It corlaine<l in it a portion of the blood of the old Lancashire, the Derby- 
shire, the Shropsliire, the Staffordshire, and the new Leicester; and this in 
some slight degree dashed with the Irisji lojig^horn, the Welsh and Scotch 
middle-horn, and the Yorkshire short-horn, and from a strange inter- 
mingling of the whole proceeded the Cheshire cow. She w^as a rather 
small, gaunt, and ill-shaped animal; yet she possessed a large thin-skinned 
19 
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bag, swelling milk-veins, shallow and light fore-quarter, wide loins, a 
thin thigh, a white horn, a long thin head, a brisk and lively eye, and a 
fineness and cleanness about the chops aud throat. She has been crossed 
still more with the Durham. She has become of larger size, handsome 
in form, apter to fatten; but she has been decidedly injured as a cheese- 
dairy cowj^^her quantity of milk has not been materially increased, and 
the quantity of caseous matter produced from it has been diminished, and 
somewhat deteriorated. 

Mr. Holland, following closely a former report by Mr. Wedge, and 
before the short-horns were so extensively introduced, says that ‘ calves 
to keep up the dairies are generally reared from the best milkers, both as 
it regards bull-calves and heifers. Those which are reared are generally 
calved in February or March, and are kept on the cows for about three 
weeks. ^ They are afterwards kept on wartn green whey, scalded whey 
and butter-milk mixed, or hard fleetings. Some give oatmeal gruel and 
butter milk, with a little skimmed-milk mixed. This is given twice in the 
day, until the calves are turned to grass, and once in the day for three or 
four weeks after that. During the first and second winters they are kept 
in a yard with an open shed, welL foddered, and turned out as soon 
as the grass is ready. In the summer following, when they are two- 
years-off, they are put to the bull; and during the third winter, they are, 
by the best farmers, tied up at the same time that the. cows are: they are 
fed with straw night and morning, until a month before calving; hay is 
afterwards given as long as they continue* housed, and sometimes crushed 
oats when they calve early. 

The cows are taken up into the cow-houses as soon as the weather gets 
bad, and are permitted to go dry about ten weeks before calving. The 
usual dry food is wheat, barley, and oat-straw, hay, and crushed oats. 
The two former kinds of straw are given to those which are expected to 
calve early, on account of a supposed tendency to dry the milk up sooner; 
oat-straw, and sometimes hay, is given to those that are not expected to calve 
until late in the spring, hay is given to all of them three or four tvecks 
before they are expected to calve. From the time they have calved until 
they are turned out to grass, crushed oats are given twice in the day, and 
at the rate of three-fourths of a bushel per week.^^ The cows are turned 
into an outlet (a bare pasture-field) near the building, from nine or ten in 
the morning, until three or four in the afternoon, but have no fodder in 
the outlet; or if they show a desire of being taken up again, they are let 
into the yard and housed, and this is better than suffering them to stand 
shivering with cold in a field without shelter. The turning the cows out 
to grass in good condition is a matter much attended to, in order that 
they may start well; for if a cow is not in good condition when turned out 
to grass, or has been too much dried with barley-straw, it is a long time 
before she gets into full milk. ^ 

The introduction of green crops and particularly of turnips, and the 
practice of stall-feeding for dairy cows, has materially altered the old 
system of management. The grand object with tlie dairy farmer is to 
increase the quantity of his milk, and to continue it as long as possible. 
This cannot be more effectually done than by giving green or succulent 
food. The milk is more abundant, and it may be continued a month 
longer. The ox-cabbage and the Swedish turnips are the kinds of 
green food most cultivated iri Chejshire. The former is given when the 
after-grass is consumed; the latter are used in the winter, when the 
cattle are feeding on straw; and as little cheese is then made, the flavour 
which they communicate to the milk iB not of so much consequence. 
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The peculiar art of the manufacture of the Cheshire cheese belongs to 
our work on ‘ British Husbandry,’ generally. We have, at present, only to 
do with the cattle themselves. To that portion of ‘ The Farmer’s Series’ 
we beg to refer our readers, and also to Holland’s ‘ General View of the 
Agriculture of Cheshire,’ and Alton’s ‘ Treatise on Dairy Husbandry.’*^ 

There is, however, nothing singular in the management and Mr. 
Holland states it to be the prevalent opinion, that the quality * the soil is 
the principal thing concerned. The breed of the cattle has much to do 
with it, and the new breed has not yet identified itself with the soil. 

Mr. Fenna calculates the number of dairy cows kept in Cheshire at 
about 92,000; and averaging the quantity of cheese made annually from 
each cow at 21 cwt., it will appear that the amazing quantity of 11,500 
tons of cheese are made every year in that county.! 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE . 

This county, fifty years ago, contained few cattle except long-horns. 
It has already been stated, in page 189, that the females, from whom ulti- 
mately sprung the improved Leicester breed, were from Nottinghamshire. 
The earliest breed of which we have mention came from Drakelow, on 
tlie borders of the Trent. The cows which Mr. Webster brought to 
Canley were from the same farm; and Mr. Bakewell’s two heifers, the 
mothers of all his stock, were purchased from Mr. Webster. 

The better kinds of cattle, however, were confined to the banks of the 
Trent. In the clay district, the beasts were poor and coarse; ahd in the 
forest, few that were valuable were bred. The short-horns have here also 
completely superseded the old cattle. They first began to appear in the 
vale of Belvoir, and thence spread through tl^vlime and coal districts ; 
and now, either in the form of the pure Yorkshire cow, or qiany a varying 
and mingled breed, they occupy nearly the whole of the county. 

LEICESTER. 

In this county, in which the long-horns had been brought to their 
highest perfection, it would be imagined that the latest and most obsti- 

* Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,’ p. 68, thus speaks of the Cheshire cheese. * This county 
doth afford the best cheese tor quantity and quality, and yet their cows arc not, as in other 
shires, housed in the winter; so that it may scorn strange that the hardiest kinc do make 
the tendcrest cheese. Some essayed in vain to make the like in other places, though 
from thence they fetched both their kinc and dairy-maids; it seems they should have 
fetched their ground too, wherein is surely some occult excellency in this kind, or else so 
good cheese will not be made. I hear not the like commendation of the butter in tljis 
county, and perchance tlicse two commodities arc like stars of a different horizon, so 
that the elevation of the one to einincncy is the depression of the other.’ 

Dr. Leigh, in his ‘ Natural History of Cheshire,’ and Dr. Campbell, in his ‘ Political 
Survey,’ attribute the peculiar flavour of the Cheshire cheese to the abundance of saline 
particles in the soil of this county, and the latter says that where the brine springs most 
abound, the chccsc is esteemed to be of the most superior quality; but this notion is now 
exploded. 

The places and districts most celebrated for making the prime chessc — arc the neigh- 
bourhood of Nantwich, the parish of Over, the greater part of the banks of the river 
Weaver, and several farms near Conglcton and Middlcwich. 

+ In Tiyme Park is a herd of upwards of twenty wild cattle, of the same sort as those 
at Chillingham, chiefly white with red ears. They have been in the Park beyond the 
memory of any one now living; and os there is no account of when they were placed 
there, the tradition is that they are indigenous. In hot weather, these cattle generally 
herd on the hills and high grounds; and in winter in the woody parts of the park. In 
severe weather they arc fed with hay, for which, before the hollies with which the park 
abounded were cut down, holly-branches were substituted. Two of the cows are generally 
shot yearly for beef. — Lyson’s Magna Britanica, Chester, p. 729. 
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Mate battle for supremacy would be fought between the long and the 
short-horns. What was the peculiar breed of Leicester before the time of 
Bakewell, it is now impossible to ascertain. Probably there was not 
any distinct one; at least we have no record of it, and it w^as altogether 
neglected by Bakewell, throughout the whole of his experiments. 

'J"he Leicestershire grazing groiinds were always occupied by a strange 
variety of Hasts from Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and from Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire, and Herefordshire and Lancashire, and every 
neighbouring county. It was one of the recognised feeding districts for 
the metropolitan market, and its own breed was made up of a mixture of 
all the sojourners. 

Bakewell, however, created a breed for this county, the name and recol- 
lection of which will never be lost, notwithstanding the breed itself has so 
completely passed away. Although, however, the improved Leicester 
long-horns have disappeared, it was from no fault of theirs — Bake well’s 
was decidedly an improved breed, the coarser parts of the animal were 
lessened, and the more valuable were increased; but they gradually 
yielded to the superior claims of a race of cattle at that lime scarcely 
known. 

Where a few of *1116 long-horns do linger, the improved Lciccsters are 
gone; they arc the old breed of the country retained or returned. For 
grazing, and for early maturity, the long-horns must yield to the Durhains; 
and it is only their adaptation for particular localities, and the peculiar 
quality oPtheir smaller quantity of milk, in the , production of certain 
varieties of dairy produce, that enable them anyvvhdre to maintain ilie con- 
test. Thus they remain in Cheshire, in despite of the somewhat injudi- 
cious attempts to displ^r them, and llic stock of few of the dairy farms 
of this and the neighbduSB|g counties. About Ilinchley, Bosworih, Ap- 
pleby, and Sriarestown, a few of the farms are supplied by the long-liorns, 
and more by a mixgd breed between the Lancashire and the Durham. 
More than 1500 ton.^ of cheese are made in Leicester every year, and it is 
said that 5000 tons are annually sent down die Trent from this and the 
neighbouring counties.* 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

This little county could never make pretensions to a peculiar l)rced. 
Grazing was always the principal object here, and the Irisli and small 
Scotch were most in request. Marshall, in his ‘ Agriculture of the Midland 
Counties,’ says that in his time, the Irish had not long been known in Rut- 
landshire; but that they were then bought in preference to the Welsh, 
and Shropshire, and large Scotch, which had been previously grazed. 
After one summer’s grass, they were usually sent to London, stall-feeding 
being little practised; and occasionally hay was given in the fields to 
some of the best of them, to keep them until after Christmas. Many of 

* The celebrated Slillon cheese was first made at Wimondham, in the Melton quarter 
of Leicestershire. Mr. Marshall gives the following account of it: — ‘ Mr. Pauk t, wlio 
resided at Wimondham, a relation of Cooper Thornhill, who formerly kept tlic Bell at 
Stilton, in Huntingdonshire, on the great north road from London to Edinburgh, fur- 
nished his house with cream-cheese, which, being of a singularly fine quality, was eoveled 
by his customers; and tlirough the assistance of Mr. P., his customers were gratified at 
the expense of half a crown a pound. In what country this elieese was manufuctured 
was not publicly known, and hence it obtained the name of Stilton cliccsc. At length 
the place of producing it was discovered, and the art of producing it hiarned by other 
dairy-women of the neighbourhood. Dalby first took tlic icad, but it soon made its way 
in almost every village in that quarter of Leicestershire, as well as in the neighbouring 
villages of Rutlandshire. Many tons of it arc made every year.* 
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the short-horn cattle, however, are now grazed in Rutland. The heifers 
are bought in at two years old, and sold in calf at three years old to the 
jobbers, who take them to the dairy counties, or to London. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE . 

In the statistical account of it, it is stated that the county contained 
‘ 924.') head of cattle, almost all of a mixed breed, and of a very inferior 
one too’ Parkinson in his ‘ Survey’ of this county adds, that they were 
‘ of all kinds, but good ones:’ yet he confesses that they were beginning 
to improve on the side of Bedfordshire and Northamptonshire. Stone 
says, that they are for the most part purchased at distant fairs, and are 
the refuse of the Lancashire, Leicestershire, and Derbyshire breeds, or 
are bred from these sorts without any particular care in selecting them. 
They have very materially improved. The mongrel long-horned breed of 
the county has disappeared, and a great many pure short-horns are now 
found, or a cross between them and the Derbyshire. The cross between 
the two is gradually disappearing, and the short-horns are taking undis- 
puted possession of the district. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The native breed of this county was a long-horn one; but now the 
short-horns prevail in every dairy where the land is tolerably good, and 
on poorer land there is a smaller half-horn breed, which yields more and 
better rriilk than its I5)pcarance would indicate, but is slow and unprofit- 
able to fatten. The Rev. Mr. Gooch, in his ‘ Survey of Cambridgeshire,’ 
tells us that Cambridgeshire having been a dairy country from time imme- 
morial, among other good milking stock atten^f^to be introduced, were 
the polled cattle, from the neighbouring cotil^ of Suflblk. Mr. Fuller 
purchased a dairy of them, but they began speedily to decline, when he 
rc-sold them to their former owner, who took them back to th^ir native 
situation, in which they were speedily restored to their original health. 

It is true that the Suffolks have never extensively established themselves 
ill Cambridgeshire; but we know some dairies of them which answer 
exceedingly well. 

Few parts of England produce better butter than Cambridgeshire, It 
is curiously rolled up in pieces of more than a foot in length, and not two 
inches in diameter, for the convenience of the collegians, to whose table it 
is sent in slices, called pats. A great deal of butter is likewise sent to the 
London market, but there is not much cheese made, except at Sohan and 
C’ottenham. A great many bullocks are grazed, consisting chiefly of the 
country slock, the Norfolks and Suffolks, and the Galloway Scots. The 
most profitable method of grazing is to buy them about autumn, and sell 
them at the succeeding autumn; keeping them on hay and grass in the 
winter, and finishing them off on grass. On the grazing grounds about 
the fens, many Devon cattle are now prepared for the markets. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE . 

Northamptonshire is not a breeding district, but cattle are brought from 
other districts and purchased for the London market, and they as usual 
consist of a great variety of breeds. An Agricultural Society, has, how- 
ever, been established in this county, and is conducted with much spirit; 
and in consequence of this, the short-horns are now diligently cultivated 
by many intelligent farmers,’*^ 

* Marshall, in his ‘ Agriculture of the Midland Counties, ’ and quoting from ‘ Donald* 
son’s Survey of Northamptonshire,’ says, ‘ Very few cattle are reared in this count?; 
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The soil of Northamptonshire varies from a cold clay to a red loam. 
The cattle are first grazed in the old pastures, and those that have not 
been made fat at grass are afterwards stall fed. In the red loamy soils 
which are adapted for turnips, stall-feeding on them, with an addition of 
seed-hay, is generally adopted. 

No cattle are used in husbandry. 

It has been remarked to us by an eminent Northamptonshire breeder, 
that the quarter evil, or black leg (inflammatory fever) is rarely known 
among young cattle in this county. If this be true, it is an important fact, 
for there is nothing peculiar in the management of cattle here, and it would 
seem to connect the disease in some measure with the climate or the soil, 
and its productions. Observations on the districts where this disease is 
most prevalent, or rarely found, and the management of soil and produce 
of those districts, might lead to some useful conclusions as to the cause of 
so generally prevalent and fatal a disease. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

In Bedfordshire, also, the long-horns, the old cattle of the county, have 
altogether disappeared. There is not a single farmer who breeds tliem 
in their pure state. Some half-horn cattle are to be found among the 
small farmers, and the cow of the cottager is here, as in so many other 
districts, the produce of the old long-horn and the Yorkshire, crossed iu 
every possible way, and retaining the milking properties of the one, and 
the hardihood of the other, and therefore fitted to bfecome the poor man’s 
cow. 

With this exception, there is no distinguishing breed belonging to the 
county. A few gentleme^|iave the Devons — more prefer the Herefords, 
and still more the short-hbfns; the short-horns, indeed, are here, as every- 
where else, superseding the rest, 

Bedfordshire contributes much to the supply of the dairy cattle of the 
metropolis. Many heifers are brought from the north, and having been 
delayed for a while in this county, and become heavy in calf, are sent 
forward to the metropolis. By some farmers, and in this respect we ima- 
gine foolishly over-reaching themselves, they are detained longer; they 
are milked for one or two years, and then despatched to the metropolis. 

a few only in tlie open field (lordships excepted,) and tliesc arc so crossed and mixed 
with the breeds of other counties, which are often improperly chosen, and so stinted in 
their food, as to render theyn comparatively of littic value, 

* In a few instances where attention is paid to tlie breed of cattle on the inclosed farms, 
the long-horns arc the kind most preferred, and arc far superior, to the original breed of 
the county, both in size and shape, and extraordinary disposition to fatten. 

‘ The dairy farmers in tlie south-west part of the county, however, prefer the short- 
horn Yorkshire cows, from which county they are principally supplied; and as they never 
rear any calves, tliey sell them when a few days old to a set of men who make a trade 
of carrying them to the markets of Buckingham and otlicr places, where they are pur- 
chased by dairy fiirmers from Essex, to be fatted for veal for the London markets. 

*’ Soon after Lady-day, .the former begins to purchase bullocks, and the breeds of 
Shropshire and Herefordshire are preferred. In the course of the summer, some Scotch 
and Welsh cattle arc bought in — he begins selling ofiT in September, and by the begin- 
ning of February the whole are disposed of. 

* The manner of transporting the calves used to be both absurd and cruel. The jobber 
had often a long round to take to complete his purchases; and after tliat, he had to 
travel 70 or 80 miles before he reached his abode or place of sale in Essex. Sometimes 
twelve or sixteen calves were put into one cart, and laid on their backs in the straw, 
with Uicir feet tied together; and if the journey occupkd seven or eight days, they had 
rarely any thing to eat but wheat-flour and gin mixed together, well known in that line 
of country by Uie name of gin-boll, and thus the calves were kept in a state of stupidity 
or intoxication during the whole of the time.* 
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Very few short-horns are bred in Bedfordshire, and indeed, very few of 
any other breed, except by two or three spirited agriculturists, at the head 
of whom stands the Duke of Bedford. 

Francis, Duke of Bedford, began to devote himself to agricultural pur- 
suits in the year 1795 or 1796. The chief object of his attention was the 
improvement of the breed of sheep; and of the spirit with which he en- 
tered into this, and the extent to which the country is indebted to him, 
and of those interesting and princely meetings, the annual sheep-shearings 
and the exhibition of stock, we shall speak in our volume on Sheep. In 
other parts of the ‘Farmer’s Series,’ and particularly in the treatise on 
‘ British Husbandry,’ justice will be attempted to be done to the labours 
of this patriotic nobleman in every department of agricultural science. 
There were few breeds of cattle whose relative qualities and value were 
not put fairly to the test at Woburn, and one breed after another was 
abandoned, until at his decease in 1804, he was balancing between the 
North Devons and the Herefords. 

His brother, the present Duke of Bedford, (1833,) to whom we are 
indebted for permission to view every part of his farm, and for much 
valuable information besides, gave the preference to the Herefords; and 
they, with the exception of a few Ayrshire and Yorkshire cows, to pro- 
vide milk for the calves and for the houses and always a succession of 
West Highlanders to graze, constitute the whole of Jiis stock.* Although 
he abandoned the North Devons, he still considered them to be an ad- 
mirable breed of cattle, and only inferior to the Herefords, as not suiting 
the soil of Woburn quite so well. A few North Devons are still kept for 
farm work, but they are not the true Bideford breed, but of the some- 
what heavier, but still more useful variety, most prevalent on the borders 
of Somersetshire. 

The pasture at Woburn is somewhat inferior to that of Herefordshire 
generally, and the cattle selected, and having much in them in the blood 
or Messrs. Tulley’s and Tomkin’s and Price’s stock, are not so large as 
those which are principally met with on their natiye soil; and they are 
not the worse for tliis. They lose much of the heaviness and coarseness 
of the shoulder which has sometimes been objected to in the Herefords, 
and they retain all the length of quarter, and much of the wideness and 
roundness of hip, and fullness of thigh, which have been esteemed the 
peculiar excellences of the Herefords. A few^of them might in their 
fore-quarters be mistaken for Devonshires; but with a broadness of 
chine and weight behind which the Devons have rarely attained. There 
is little that is unusual in the feeding of these beasts. * The calf lies with 
the mother for at)out a- week, and is then taken away, and fed at first with 
milk from the dairy, and, afterwards, with skim-milL It then runs on the 
ordinary pastures until two years old, when it is put on better keep; it 
passes the third summer at grass, is stall-fed in the winter, and ready for 
market at three years of age, and will attain the average weight of ^inety 
or ninety-five stones. His Grace has often exhibited cattle at Smithfield 
of a far superior weight. 

His present stock consists of from thirty to forty cows. The bull-calves 
are fattened; the best of the females are retained for breeding; and other 
beasts being bought in in the summer and autumn, seventy or eighty 

* No polled cattle are now grazed on the Woburn estate. After many trials, and 
some of tinem on a large scale, the Duke of Bedford gives a decided preference to the 
horned breeds. When the polled cattle were grazed there, the Galloways had gradually 
given way to the Angus, and Mr. Todd expressed to us his decided opinion, that they fed 
foster than the Galloways, and afforded meat equally as good. 
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are usually stall-fed every winter. A new ran^e of cattle-sheds and pig- 
geries has been lately erected; a water-mill in the yard is fed by a qon- 
cealed stream; the straw-yards are excellently contrived; and every pos- 
sible convenience, of a simple and unostentatious form, but in the structure 
of which neither expense nor ground has been spared, is to be found 
on the premises. Although the Herefords are now established at Woburn, 
the spirited proprietor of the abbey has not discontinued the experiments 
which were instituted by his brother, in order to determine the compara- 
tive value of other breeds. Mr. Todd, the very intelligent bailiff of his 
Grace, permitted us to have access to many of the records of these expe- 
riments. Our readers will not object to the transcription of one or two 
of them. 

‘1819, May 20th, four Pembroke spayed heifers in good store con- 
dition, bought April the 29th, at \QL 5s. each, and four polled Galloway 
spayed heifers, bought December 22nd, 1818, at 11/. 11s. each, in store 
order, but rather fresher than the above, having beea wintered on the 
farm with very refuse bad hay, were put to grass in the same field, and 
kept there^ until October 21st, being a period of five months. 


The Pombrokes weighed on May 20 . 
On October 21st they weighed 

Ton. Cwt. qrs. 

1 12 0 

1 19 2 

> 

Gained in weight in the five montlis. . 

0 7 2 

The Scots weighed in May 

Ditto in October 

1 10 1 

1 18 2 

Having gained . . . . .061 

And being an excess of weight gained iibcvc that of the / ^ no 
Pembrok^of . . . . ^0 0 3 

£. £. 8. £ s. 

The Peinbl^kcs sold at 84 Cost. 65 0 Gained by grazing 19 0 

The Scots . . 74 Cost 46 4 Gained . . 27 16 

Excess of gain in favour of the Scots . 

From which, however, is to be deducted 
which they ate. 

‘ Twenty Devons and twenty Scots were 
and wintered. 

8 16 

the value of the refuse hay 

bought ill in October, 1822, 


‘ Ten of each sort we*re fed in a warm straw -yard upon straw alone, but 
with liberty to run out upon the moor. 

‘ Ten were fed im a meadow, having hay twice every day until Christmas. 

‘ They afterwards lay in the farm-yard, and had oat-stfaw and hay, cut 
together into chaff. They were then grazed in different fields, equal pro- 
portions of each sort being put into the same field. 

‘ Those that lay in the warm straw-yard with straw only, were ready as 
soon as the others, although the others had an allowance of hay during 
the winter. 

‘ Sixteen of each were sold at different times; Mar^h 24th, 1824 
being the last sale. The Scots were ready first, and disposed of before 
the Devons. 

The Scots cost 71, 128. lOd. each, amounting to 122Z. 5s. 4d.; they sold tor £ 8. d, 

2351. 188. 6d. Gain by grazing 113 13 2 

The Devons cost 71. 68. 6d. cach^ apounting to 117/. 48., and they sold for 
250/.; but not being ready, on the until between six and seven weeks 

alter the Scots, and estimating their keep 64* per week each, amounting 
to 181. 14s. 6c/., and 41118 being subslraptedfVom 230/., there will remain as the 
sum actually obtained for them 211/. 58. 6d. Gain . . . . 34 1 6 


Making a balance in favour of the Scots 


£19 11 8 
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The remaining four of each breed were kept and stall-fed on turnips 
and hay. The Scots sold at 75/., and the Devons at 84/., the account of 
which will be as follows: — 

£. 8. d. 

Four Devons at 11, 6s. 6<f., cost 2^. 6s.; they sold for 84Z ; leaving gain by 

stalUfeeding - - - - - .54 14 0 

Four Scots at 11. 12s. 10c/., cost 30/. 11s. 4c/.; they sold for 75/.; leaving 

gain by stall-feeding 44 88 

Making balance in favour of Devons - 10 54 

Or total balance in favour of Scots 964 

This experiment seemed to establish the superiority of the Scots for 
grazing, and the Devons for stall-feediug. But as the gain by the four 
stall-fed Devons was half as much as that by the sixteen Scots at straw- 
yard, it was determined that another experiment should be made, in which 
the whole should be fed alike, both at grass and in the stall. 

Tw^enty Scots and twenty Devons were again bought in in October, 
and sold at different limes, but always an equal number of each at each 
lime, the last sale taking place in March. 

The twenty Devons cost 189/. 9«.; they sold for 370/. 17s. 10c/.; leaving jC. s. d. 
for feeding 181 8 10 

The twenty Scots cost 212/. 3«.; they sold for 374/. 5«. 1 Jc/.; leaving for 
feeding - . 162 1 IJ 

Balance in fivour of the Devons - - - - - <^‘199 8^ 

Two experiments, on the fattening properties of different kinds of 
food, will not be unacceptable to our readers. 

Six Scots, previously grazed together, in the same field, were taken up 
and stall-fed on the 6th of January, 1823, and the feeding w^as continued 
until the 14th of April. They were divided into pairs. 

To each of one and two were given daily, one bushel of mangel-wurzel, 
two quarts of bean and barley flour mixed, and as much hay as they 
would eat. 

Three and four had one bushel of Swedes each, with the bean and 
barley flour, and hay. 

Five and six had three pecks and a half of potatoes, with the bean 
and barley flour, and potatoes. 

£, 8, d, £. 8. d, 

(Inc and t.wo consumed 18 cwt. 1 qr. of hay 
at 3/. amounting to 2/. l lif. 9c/.; l^qr of flour at 
3if. 1/. 16i\; and 190 bushels of mangel-wurzel at 
\)d. 11. Is. amounting to - - - 11 17 9 

They gained 3 cwt. 1 qr. 7 lb. at 5a. 4d. per 
stone at that time - - - 12 7 4 Gained by feeding 0 9 7 

Three and four consumed 20 cwt. 2 qrs. of 
hay at 3/., .3/. Os.; bean flour 1/. 16a.. and 196 
bushels of Swedes at 9c/., 11. 7.sr. amounting to 12 9 0 

They gained 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 21 lb. at 5«. £/. 13 15 4 Gained by feeding 16 6 

Five and six consumed 23 cwt. of hay at 3/*, 

3/. 9«.; bean flour 1/. 16a.; 78 bushels of potatoes 
at la. Ic/., 4/. 4a. Oc/. - - - - 9 9 0 

They gained 2%vt. 3 qrs. 7Ib. at 5a. 4c/. 10 0 0 Gained by feeding 0 11 0 

We will condense our account of the second experiment. Two Scoots 
were fed on English linseed cakes; two Devons on unboiled linseed; 
two others on boiled linseed, and another pair of Devons on foreign, all 
of them having as much hay and chaflfas ^ey could eat. It was a losing 
concern in every case; the value of theT|fenure was not equal to the 
difference of the cost and the selling prices, and strange as it may appear, 
the greatest loss was sustained when the beasts were fed on oil cake; the 
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next when foreign cake was used, the next when boiled linseed was used, 
and the least of all when the simple unboiled linseed was given.’" 

We might make many more extracts, but these will show the spirit 
with which this noble agricultural concern was conducted, and give us 
some idea of the value of those who will devote their time and their pro- 
perty to such pursuits. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE . 

This county, once inhabited by the long-horns, has now no distinct 
breed of its own. The greater part of the cows and grazing stock is 
bought in. It consists almost uniformly of the short-horns for both 
purposes; many of the Lincolns are selected for grazing, and the York- 
shire milch cow for the xiairy. 

Mr. Marshall truly says, that with the exception of Pevensey Level and 
Romney Marsh, there is no land in the kingdom better adapted for 
grazing than the vale of Aylesbury. Its amazing fertility soon makes a 
visible alteration in the appearance of every beast, and causes them to 
attain to an extraordinary size — these are proofs of the qualities of the 
land. The cattle are grazed about ten months, and do not often require 
any additional care than a supply of hay in the field during winter. 

Vast quantities of excellent butter are sent from the vale of Aylesbury 
to the metropolis. The butter merchants contract for it at different prices, 
varying with the season of the year; and the carrier contracts for the 
transport of it, at a certain charge for each dozen pounds, finding cloths, 
baskets, &c. He fetches it from the dairyman and delivers it to the 
merchant. 


BERKSHIRE. 

The long-horns had penetrated as far south, as this county, and at the 
close of the last century fully occupied it. They bore much resemblance 
to the cattle of Oxfordshire and Warwickshire. The different breeds of 
the Yorkshire cattle have now, however, completely superseded them. A 
long-horn beast is now rarely seen, and even the half-horns are disap- 
pearing. Mr. Tomkins, of Abingdon, and Mr. Webb, of Oakingham, 
were particularly distinguished by their early introduction of this breed. 

In the forest districts of Berkshire, many Welsh and Scotch cattle are 
grazed, and heavier cattle occupy the more fertile pastures. 

A considerable quantity of butter is made on the borders of Oxford- 
shire, and a part of the Vale of the White-horn is celebrated for its cheese. 
It is principally sold in London under the name of single Gloucester 
cheese, and is formed in the press into a variety of curious shapes. Mr. 
Mavor conjectures that ‘ they sell more dearly than other cheese, partly 
on account of their shape, and partly because the best cheese is supposed 
to be thus honoured.’ These pine-apple cheeses are made without any 
pressure from a machine: they are suspended in nets which gives them 
the curious indentations which they present. From the Fharf of Barcot, 
in Oxfordshire, nearly three thousand tons of cheese are sent down the 
Thames for metropolitan consumption, partly collected from neighbouring 
parishes in other counties, but principally from Berkshire. 

To many records of experim ent pa the comparative fattening qualities of the 
Hereford and Durham cattle we 1ii|Pl||t now refer. One, although not then assigned to 
its proper author, the present Duke of Bedford, was detailed at page 34 of this work. 
We will content ourselves with referring to that. The patrons of the short^horns, bow> 
ever, have not considered it as altogether satisfactory in its details. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

Hither also the long-horns penetrated, and were the prevailing breed, 
but they may be said to have perfectly disappeared. They have given 
way to the Devons, and indeed to breeds of every sort, and, more particu- 
larly near the coast to the Alderney, or smaller breed of Norman cows. 

The latter are the favourites in consequence of the greater quantity of milk 
which they yield in proportion to the food which they consume. Good 
meadow land, however, is not plentiful in this district, and is very dear; the 
dairy, therefore, is comparatively neglected on too many farms, and little 
more butter is manufactured than is necessary for the consumption of the 
county. The short-horns are beginning to find their way into Hampshire, 
and where the soil is productive they are profitable, but much of the 
county is incapable of supporting so large an animal. Our friend, Mr. 
Moulden, informs us, that in the neighbourhood of Winchester, the 
Norman is often crossed with the Hereford; the Norman is not injured 
as a milker, while she is improved in size and disposition to fatten. 
About Southampton, the Alderney is the prevalent breed. There are 
many facilities for obtaining her from the contiguous islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey. In this part of the county, the Alderney has been crossed with 
the forest breed, and also with the Suffolk. The forester has improved, and 
the Norman has deteriorated in consequence of the first cross, and the 
second has been attended with doubtful success. Next to the Alderneys, 
the Suffolks are most in favour on the coast of Hampshire. 

Mr. Gawler, in his ‘ report of a North Hampshire Farm,’ (Farmer’s 
Series, No. vii. p. 15 ,) states that the ‘ stock in general best adapted to 
this soil are the Alderney, and the smaller race of Norman cows. The 
Devonshire and larger breeds require richer pasture; and although they 
may be kept in condition, the milk they give is by no means in proportion 
to the bulk of food they consume. Mr. Gawler’s dairy stock was in the 
proportion of one cow of the Devonshire breed to three of the Alderney 
or Norman, and the milk was mixed on the presumption that, being thus 
diluted, it produced better butter, and a larger quantity of it.’ 

Sir Richard Simeon has favoured us with a description of the cattle in 
the Isle of Wight. They are a small mixed kind without any of those 
peculiarities which would mark them as distinct breeds. Scarcely any 
oxen are bred from them; cow-calves are saved for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the dairy; invariably from the best milkers, and not with any view 
to their aptitude to fatten. 

The dairy stock has been occasionally mixed with the Guernsey or 
Alderney cattle, and with success so far as the quantity and quality of milk 
go. Some attempts have been made to introduce the short-horns, and 
in some instances the cattle of the island have been improved in size and 
appearance; but, looking to the general capabilities of the island for the 
maintenance of large stock, and fitting them for the purpose of the butcher, 
it may be doubtful whether the smaller and rougher kind of cattle may 
not be a safer description of stock, and likely to produce a better result to 
the farmer, 'nie Alderney is a favourite breed — a cross between the 
Devon has produced some very good cows here, well adapted for the 
dairy, and not unprofitable for the butcher. 

The value of the Isle of Wight cattle depends almost exclusively upon 
their being good milkers: for the purpoi|yi|Lthe butcher, many of them 
are of little value, on account of the . ^3^1y received opinion, that a 
cow which has an aptitude to fatten is a bad milker. The farmers rarely 
breed from a cow which has good points for grazing. 
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The smallest farmer in the Isle of Wight has a dairy, and the contrast 
is very striking to an inhabitant of the island who visits the neighbourhood 
of Winchester, in the same county, where he may ride many a mile 
without seeing a cow, because it is the custom to keep bullocks on that 
land only that will not do for sheep. 

Mr. K. G. Kirkpatrick has informed us, that the only farms that are 
calculated for grazing lie along the streams that run through the valley 
on the South side of the Chalk Downs, and chiefly on the Brading stream. 
Lord Yarborough, at Appeldurcombe, is one of the most extensive 
graziers in the island. He annually imports forty or fifty head of cattle 
from his estates in Lincolnshire and from Scotland. The other graziers 
attend the different markets in the south and west of England, and 
buy chiefly Sussex, Wel^i, Devonshire, and other west country cattle. 
The whole importation amounts to about 500 annually, besides which 
there are about 100 west country calves brought into the^ island a little 
before midsummer. These are partly taken into the dairies and partly 
kept for fattening. One of the finest dairies in the island belongs to 
Sir Richard Simeon. His cows are of a larger sort tlian are generally 
seen here, and crossed with the Durham. He has devoted a great deal of 
time and expense to agricultural pursuits. He first introduced mangel- 
wurzel and Swedish turnips into the Isle of Wight. 

Oxen are not much used in husbandry labour; and the few ox- 
teams whidi we see on the south side of the Downs are generally brought 
from the west of England. They are used in field labour, but not on the 
road, ^ from the notion that their feet would suffer, and that they are not 
so well adapted as horses for this kind of work. They are found to work 
in the field nearly as fast and as well as horses, and are kept at much 
less expense. 


WILTSHIRE. 

The whole of Wiltshire, but particularly the northern division of it 
.surrounded by the counties of Gloucestershire and Berkshire, was, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, chiefly occupied by the long-horns.* 

They are described by Mr. Baden, of Day-liousc, (to whom we are in- 
debted for much information respecting this district,) as ‘ a fine, healthy 
sort, good for the dairy and for feeding, and wilh irninensc spreading 
horns. Those, however, which were formerly most approved of for the 
dairy, had smaller horns, bending towards the month, but they were not 
favourites with the grazier or butcher, because their flesh was sometimes 
tough. They used to average from thirty-six to forly-eiglit scores.’ Mr. 
Baden has raised them to fifty scores, and a relative of his has carried 
them on to sixty scores, confining them to grass and hay alone. Many 
scientific agriculturists used to object to these long-horned cattle. Tliey 
were said to be too heavy — they iiijuriously poached a land, the great 
fault of which was, that it was already too cold and wet — they did not 

* ‘ It docs not appear what waf? the original kind of cow kept in ^this dinfrict, j»ro- 
bably the old Gloucestershire cow, a sort now uhnost lost, or, perhaps, as is the case in 
Somersetshire, a mixture of all sorts: but the uinvcrsal rage for upw'ards of twenty years 
past has been for the long-horns, or, as thc^ arc culled, the ‘North country cows,’ and 
at this lime, perhaps, nine-tenths of the dairies in this district arc entirely of that kind. 
The reasons given for the general intr^uclion of that sort are the nearness of their 
situation to the north country perhaps the real reason is that * pride of 

stock,’ which operating like‘the^||iP^ sheep and hoiisoB,* in South Wiltshire, has 
gradually led the farmers to an cmulatiph in beauty and size more than in usefulness 
and profit, and which pride the breeder^ have not been wanting in using every artifice to 
create and promote.’ 
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poine to perfection until they were at least two years older than the com- 
mon cattle of the country, (Bakewell’s improvements were tlien unknown;) 
and*, comparing bulk for bulk, they did not yield a proportionate quantity 
of milk, nor equal to the additional quantity of food which they consume. 
Some strenuous efforts were made to replace them by the Devons, smaller 
in size, and being less liable to tread and poach the wet lands — ripe at an 
earlier age than the long-horned cow, and fattening more speedily, but 
there seemed to be these objections, that they were deficient in milk; that 
milk was good, but not better than the milk of the long-horn, and conse- 
quently the same quantity of cheese was not produced, and they were not 
sufficiently hardy for the cold and wet grounds on which they w'erc placed: 
they therefore never obtained any firm footing in Wilts. 

The long-horns are now, however, almost extinct. Although they were 
really valuable, they seemed to retreat before the short-horns, even more 
rapidly than the other varieties of the old long-horns. A cross of them 
with the short-liorns remains, and are excellent dairy cattle. They yield 
daily from four to five gallons of milk, during the height of the season. 
They are an improved breed, for they retain the hardihood of the old long- 
horns and good quality of the milk, with the early maturity and quantity 
of milk of the short-horn. 

This t?ross-hreed, however, must be carefully W'atched, for it is cxceed- 
ingly apt to degenerate. Frequent recurrence must be had to the short- 
horn hull, and the bull must often be changed. There are, however, in 
various parts of j\orth Wilts, and particularly in the hands of the cotta- 
gers, as various and inexplicable crosses as are to be met with in any part 
of the kingdom, and some of them exceedingly useful beasts. It should bo 
contrived that llie cows shall calve from Christmas to Lady-day on a warm, 
early soil, but not until three weeks later on a backward, cold land. 

Mr. Baden recoinrncnds that warm water should be given to the cow 
after calving, especially if she has not cleansed, for cold water will often 
retard or prevent the expulsion of the after-birth, and particularly not to 
draw all the milk from the teats for the first twelve hours. 

ll‘ the calf is strong and healthy, the best time for Aveariing is at the 
expiration of the tliird week; it should be put into a cow-housc, and 
server from a pail: it will drink readily after being kept one meal from 
the mother. One quart of skimmed milk, added to one warm from tlic 
cow, is deemed a sufficient meal, and good hay should be placed before 
dicm, for they will cal earlier than has been imagined; they should be fed 
as nearly as possible at the same hour morning and evening; and as soon 
as the grass appears, they should be turned out into a meadow during the 
day, and the milk by degrees left off. In the month of October, they 
should be put into a house and bled, and three ounces of Glauber’s salts 
should be given on three alternate mornings, to prevent the murrain: in 
winter, a warm pen, or dry pasture, .should be allowed. If they are to 
have calves at two years old, they should be weaned in February, and they 
sliould not calve before May. If they are to calve at three years old, time 
and feed are not material.* 

The cast-off cows and the steers arc fatted sometimes on grass and 


* In mmiy parts of this district, the calves are seldom reared. The farmers say that 
they can j^ciicrally buy them cheaper than they can ippar them on land that is generally 
too good tor the purpose, and rented too dear; and that calves will pay better to be sofd 
as veal, than to be kept for stock. There is one thing, however, of which the dairy- 
man everywhere does not seem to be sufficiently aware, that few cows will settle so 
well on a farm, or turn out so profitable, as those that have been reared on it. 

20 
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liay, sometimes on hay and meal, or hay and Swedish {urnips; the latter 
is preferable when the hay is old and good. 

We have given this, account somewhat at length, as embodying the 
management of cattle by the best farmers in North Wilts. There is a 
very great proportion of grass to arable land through the whole of this 
division of Wiltshire, and very much of the grass land is heavy and wet: 
lienee the necessity for more cattle than are usually found on such extent 
of ground, and custom, old as the memory of man, has made it a district 
for the production of cheese. 'The North Wiltshire cheese is known in 
every part of the kingdom. It was at first an humble imitation of the 
Gloucester, but it is now equal to the best from that county, and even from 
the Vale of Berkeley itself. 

Mr. Davis, in his Survey of Wiltshire, gives an opinion, that is to a 
very considerable extent W’cll founded, and from which dairymen every 
where might derive instruction. ‘ One circumstance,’ says he, * goes a 
great way to explain the goodness of the North Wiltshire cheese, viz., 
the convenient situation of most of the farm-houses in the centre of the 
farm, so that all tlic cows can be driven home to milk, and all the milk 
can be put together, of an equal temperature, and, by beginning their work 
early, the dairymen can make cheese twice in the day. Where servants 
are sent to milk in detached and extensive pastures, this cannot be done. 
Bad cheese can generally be traced to some fundamental fault in the art 
of making it, and particularly in that essential article, the rennet.’ We 
thus far agree with the aulhor of the ‘Survey;’ that a great deal is to he 
attributed to bad management, but we arc inclined to think fully as much, 
or even more, is connected with soil and pasture. 

The quantity of cheese that is made from each cow in this district was 
greater than is common in any other cheese-making counljy; son)etiirie.s 
as much as 4i cwt. or 5 cwt. per cow, seldom lowxr than 3 cwt. Perhaps 

cwt. is a fair average in a good cheese-making year on every cow that 
calves in proper time.* 

South Wilts is a very diflerent country. A considerable portion of it 
is occupied by extensive and open plains where sheep only will thrive. 
'Inhere are, therefore, comparatively few cattle kept in this district, and 
there would be still fewer were there not much wet and boggy ground 
in the valleys between the diflerent elevations of Salisbury plain, and 
w'here sheep could not live.f The old Wiltshires never completely occu- 

* The produce of diccse is, however, materially influenced by the season; Mr. Mar- 
ehall gives an illustration of this in his ‘Economy of the Midland Counties.’ ‘One 
year twenty cows produced four tons of factor’s cheese, besides the expenditure of the 
family, making altogether upwards of 4 cwt. per cow; yet in tlie next year the same 
cows, with the addition of four or five more cows to tiie dairy, did not produce so much 
cheese.’ 

‘ The first summer was warm and moderately wet; neither too wet nor too dry; a 
happy mixture of warmth and moisture. The pastures were eaten level even to a de- 
gree of bareness, yet always wore a freshness, and the cows throughout the summer 
looked sleek and healthy. 7’he next was a w^ct summer-’ 

t A writer in the Bath Society Papers, vol. vii. p. 170, very properly says, that * the 
great error in this slock is the smallness of the quantity kept, the rage lor fine sheep 
having almost driven the cow*^ stock out of the district. South Wiltshire farms arc not 
calculated to keep many cows, but the greater part of tlieni would keep more than they 
do. Where there are water meadows cows are indispensably necessary to cat the afier 
grass, and in winter they arc always so to eat the borley-straw, and make dung. There 
is always as much distant land oiM^outh Wiltshire farm as the sheep-fold can man- 
ure; the home land should be maxtmvd with hot dung, and particularly w^hen in pre- 
paration for a turnip crop. If cows were formerly thought so useful as to be indispen- 
sable on the farms of this district, they must certainly be much more so now when 
their produce is worth one-third more.’ 
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pied the cow pastures of South Wilts. They were long-horns, but little 
care was taken about the breed. 

the cows are here as uniformly devoted to the production of butter, as 
those of North Wilts are to that of cheese, and with almost equal success, 
for the butter of South Wilts is in high repute. There is no particular 
description of cow in the one to produce butter only, and in the other to 
produce cheese, for the old breed in both is nearly gone. The short- 
horns have been introduced, and they remain in some cases pure, in others 
crossed in various ways with the native breed.’'^ Mr. Davis accounts for 
this in the most satisfactory manner; ‘ perhaps it is custom or prejudice, 
and these producing greater skill in the manufacture of each in the ^re- 
spective districts.’ 


OXFORDSHIRE:. 

The improved short-horns lingered longer in Oxfordshire than in most 
of the districts which they had occupied. It has been stated, that Mr. 
Fowler, of Hollwright, derived his breed immediately from Mr. Bakewell 
and carried the improvement of the long-horn cattle to a greater extent 
than Mr. Bakewell did. His bull, Shakspeare, has been already described 
as the best stock-getter tliat the long* horn breed ever had. After Mr. 
Bakewell died, his stock began to lose its high character under the 
management of his nephew, Mr. Honeybourn; Mr. Fowler’s cattle 
maintained their reputation for many years, until they, too, gradually 
yielded to the superior claims of the short-horns. 

Before Mr. Fowler’s time, Oxfordshire could not be said to have any 
peculiar breed, but the improved long-horns bred and patronised by him, 
speadily became the prevailing stock of the county. A few long-horns, 
but somewhat deteriorated, are yet to be found in Oxfordshire; the short- 
horn, or the half-horn, or a mixture between the short and the supposed 
native cow, principally prevail. 

Sir C. Willoughby was one of the first who introduced the short-horn. 
He had a dairy of 19 cows of that breed. The very intelligent Secretary 
to the Board of Agriculture, the Rev. Arthur Young, (in his Survey of 
Oxfordshire, published in 1809,) could not quite reconcile himself to this 
intrusion, and speaks pointedly of the necessity of their being well fed 
and taken care of in the winter. This was a grand objection when they 

* * Few reasons need be adduced to prove that the best kind of cow for this district 
is that which will bear hard keeping best, and particularly that kind which will best bear 
wintering in a straw-yard.* — Bath Papers, vol. vii. p. 170. 

The cotv-conimons, or cow-downs that used to be described by every statistical writer, 
and which were in a manner peculiar to the South Wiltshire and Hampsliire Downs, 
are diminished in number, and in many parts of these districts they arc no longer 
known. These commons were on the best and most level parts of the down lands. 
Mr. Marshall gives the following account of them. ‘ The cattle arc collected in one com- 
mon licrd, each township or hamlet having their cow-herd, who drives them to the downs, 
tends them there, and brings them back in tlie evening to be milked, distributing them 
among their respective owners, who take the charge of them during the night. The 
herdsman collects them again in the morning, by sound of horn, a custom probably of 
many centuries standing. I have seen a hundred head at least in one of these town 
herds. In summer, when the weather is sultry, the cows remain in the house, or yard, 
and are fed tlicro with grass and weeds collected for them, or are suffered to drop their 
dung nnprofitably in lanes, and other shady places, and are driven to the downs in the 
cool of tile evening.* 

7*hc stubble-fields being opened, they took polMtesion of them also in common with 
the sheep. If there arc common meadows, they have no exclusive right to feed on them 
until St. Martin’s-day, when the owners take them home to the straw-yard. After the 
cows leave the cow-down to go into the stubble-field, it becomes common for the sheep- 
flock during all, or a certain part of the season, when it is again laid up for the cows. 
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were first broui^ht into notice, but it was perfectly groundless, for they 
have thriven where many other breeds would have (ailed, and they are 
now finding their way into Scotland, to contend with the northern cattle 
on their own ground.* 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

We have recorded the name of Webster of Canley, in this county, as 
one of the earliest improvers of the long- horns. 'Phe prevailing breed of 
Warwickshire was, before his time, long-horned, and from the shape and 
size of the beasts, seemed to have been originally brought from Lan- 
cashire. Webster, however, began to work upon a better stock, for lie 
obtained some cows from the banks of the Trent, at that time celebrated 
for the value of the cattle produced there. After Bakewell had traversed 
every part of the kingdom in order to select subjects on which to com- 
mence his experiments, he selected two heifers from Mr. Webster’s dairy 
as the foundation of his future stock. 

Mr. Gibbs, of Blackford, soon afterwards emulated the example of 
Webster, and produced a superior breed of cattle, hardy, short-legged, 
and wide and deep in their frame. He first hired bulls from Mr. Bake- 
well, and then bred from his own stock until he bought a bull that was 
bred by Mr. Meeks, after which he still further improved his cattle by cross- 
ing with Mr, Prince’s long-horns. 

Other breeders pursued the same laudable course, and the consequence 
was that the Warwickshire cattle would not yield to the improved Lcices- 
ters in any valuable point, but were acknowledged as genuine branches 
of the same stock. They also retained a considerable portion of all their 
sterling value when Mr. Honeybourn’s stock hud dwindled into mere? 
shadows of wliat they once were. 

At the present day, some long-horns are to be mot with in Warwick- 
shire, and the most valuable dairy breed is at least a mixture of the long 
with the short-horn. The short-horn is, however, gaining ground. 
Lord Cion m ell had a fine breed of pure Durhams at his seat Chateaii- 
Margeaux, some of which were afterwards purchased by Mr. King, then 
living at Amberslade House, in this county .t 

* The Secretary txj tlic Board was always partial to the use of oxen at the plough, 
and on the road. The advantage and disadvantage to be derived from using them was. 
in few places put more to tlic tost of experience than in Oxfordshire, and the consequence; 
was, that many farmers who liad tried both the Devons and the Hereford, returned 
again to the use of the horse. Mr. Young, however, gives an account of the experience 
of others on the contrary side of the question, so interesting, that w e arc induced to quote 
a few paragraphs. ‘ Mr. I'homas Latham, of Clifton, had a tetirri of four oxen that drew 
with ease 10 quarters of wheal in a waggon; and which were far beyond horses for 
timi>cr carting. They were Scotch beasts. He worked them three years, and sold them 
lean for 481. They ploughed as well and as much as horses, and did not cost nearly so 
much. Mr. Foster, of Bignal, worked a team of five spayed In.ifers in harness. He 
began to plough with them at two years old; they were in full work at three; and fat* 
toned at seven. He had sold them as high as lOOf. per pair. They were not shod, and 
although on this stonc-brash surface, tlie}^ worked as well ns horses. 

t Mr. Murray, who published a ‘ Survey of Warwiekshii-c,* in 1813, gives the following 
estimate of the profit per acre, on diffetrent kinds of farms and differently managedi* 

‘ Tiiin clay land, under the rotation of fallow, wheat, beans, barley, clover, £. s. rf. 
and oats per acre . . ... . . lioss. 0 16 

‘Good clay land, on marl or limestone rock, same rotation Gain. 2 14 i) 

‘Light, poor, sandy soil under the rotation of turnip, follow; from turf, 
turnips eaten off by sheep, barley and g^eds, clover eaten off by sheep Gain 0 5 0 

* Red sandy loam under rotation after leys, and the other crops, 

as in the last . . . . . . . . 2 8 

*A grazing faim . . . . . . .340 

‘Dairy farm , . . . . . . .490 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

This county cannot be said to have possessed any distinguishing breed 
of cattle. It was surrounded by breeding districts, but its own pasture 
was too good for the rearing of young stock, therefore it purchased f/om 
all around it, whether Herefords, or Shropshire, or Staffordshire, or Welsh. 
The few that are bred in the county are of a mixed character, or there i« 
rarely any particular object of improvement in their selection, but chiefly 
to procure milk and butter and cheese for the supply of the district, and 
scarcely sufficient of either of them. The native cattle, however, are 
evidently long-horns, and are very fair milkers. In some of the dairies, 
there is a cross between them and the Holdcrness, and in a very consider- 
able part of the county the pure short-horn is found, and begins to pre- 
dominate as a dairy cow. The Herefords and the Durhams are strug- 
gling for superiority on the grazing lands, and are the prevailing breeds 
there, although the old Staffordshire is sometimes seen, and although 
much improved by a mixture of Herefordshire or Durham blood, yet 
not able to compete with either the Herefords or the Durhams. The 
pure Herefords are no where superior to what we find them on the pas- 
tures of Worcestershire. The most valuable cross is between the Here- 
ford and the Durham, and the produce is equally good for the dairy and 
for grazing. 

There is nothing peculiar in the management of cattle in Worcester- 
shire. The calves are principally reared with skim milk, in some cases a 
little oil cake and linseed being added until the animal is three months 
old, when it is fed altogether upon grass. In summer, the cattle are fed in 
the usual way upon grass, and in winter on meadow hay, Swedish turnips 
and oil cake. We owe many thanks to Mr. Herbert, who, at the request 
of the Earl of Coventry favoured us with some valuable observations on 
the Worcestershire cattle. 

Approaching nearer to the borders of Staffordshire, while we still have 
the Herefords and the Durhams, the old Staffordshire long-horns in- 
crease in number, and rise in favour with the grazier. The Staffordshire 
and the Durham are also crossed for the dairy, and with so much good 
effect, that they are the prevailing breed for that purpose, but the Here- 
ford is here supposed to bear off the palm as a grazing beast, and will 
always obtain a greater price than either the Durham, or Staffordshire, or 
any cross between them. To our friend Mr. Rushton of Dudley, we are 
indebted for the suggestion of these liints. 


The items of the two last arc as follows: — 


£. 8, d. 

‘ Rent ..... 


3 3 0 

* Tithe, poor-rates, road duty, &c. . 


0 18 0 

* Proportional expense of a man . . 

. 

0 5 0 



4 6 0 

*4Coep of six large sheep, at 25s, 


7 10 0 

* For interest of stock and risk 

. 

3 4 0 

* If used as dairy expense as^above . 

. 

4 6 0 

* Produce cwt of cheese per acre, at 70s. , . 

. 

8 15 


* Which leaves 4 9 9 

* The butter and refuse of milk is supposed to pay all other charges/ 

20 * 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The old Stafford cattle were a somewhat coarse kind of long-horAs of 
middle size, of various colours, thick about the head, bad handlers, with 
no great aptitude to fatten, but excellent for the dairy. A few of them, 
and with very little improvement, are yet to be seen in the possession of 
the cottager and small farmer. The first attempt at improving them was 
the introduction of the Dishley breed; and when Mr. Bakewell’s cattle 
were most in repute crosses between the old Staffordshire and the im- 
proved Leicester were carried to a very considerable extent. The size of 
the animal was increased, his form materially improved, and a disposition 
to fatten, before unknown, was given to him. It was, however, asserted 
by those of the old school, that these improvements were purchased at 
the expense of other qualities, even more valuable in a dairy country; the 
milk was probably enriched, but it was materially diminished in quantity, 
and the same weight of cheese was not obtained; and, therefore, they 
bred back again to a certain degree; the milking properties of the 
native cattle were restored, while superior form, and size, and grazing 
properties, were to a considerable extent retained. 

The Staffordshires had now become an exceedinly valuable breed; they 
were mhch prized in the neighbouring counties, and great numbers of 
them w’ere annually sent to supply the dairies of North Wiltshire. On 
the borders of Cheshire, cheese was produced equal to the finest of that 
county; and on the Derbyshire side, the production of that district was 
fairly rivalled, while the cows, the dairy work being done, were superior 
to those of the former county, and not inferior to those of the latter, in the 
tendency to fatten.* 

Some of them, a better kind of cattle than the long-horn of the cottager 
just described, but still under the name of the ‘ old Staffordshire long- 
horns,’ continue to be bred in some parts of the county. Among others, 
Mr. R. Wood, of Old Wood, near Rudgely; Mr. Parton, Bromley-Ilurst 
near do.; Mr. Holland, Lee-Lane, near do.; Mr. Bakewell Oak-Fields, 
near do.; Mr. Brown, Farewell, near Litchfield; Mr. Ashmell, do.; all 
breed exclusively from the long-horns. Mr. Bakewell is President of the 
Rudgely Agricultural Society. 

Mr. Friend, V. S., of Walsal has favoured us with the following account 
of these old Staffordshires of t^e present day. ‘ The prevailing colours 
of the long-horns are grizzled or brindled with an irregular broadish 

♦ Mr. Marshall gives a singular account of the method of rearing calves in his time, 
in tliis district. ‘ Calves are here fatted at the teat, and in the early part of the season 
are kept to a good age; but cheese-making once begun, they are butchered as they drop, 
at not more perhaps than three or four days old, nor at more perhaps than three or four 
shillings price. The market, the manufacturing towns and the collieries of Staiford- 
shire. 

* The only circumstance relative to the management of fatting calves which requires 
notice, is an expedient used by some individuals — but not, 1 believe, in universal prac- 
tice — to make them be quiet, and more especially during the temporary scarcity of milk 
which will sometimes take place. In this case, balls made of wheat flour, and a suflicient 
quantity of gin to form it into a paste, arc given them; three balls about the size of wal- 
nuts being given about a quarter of an hour after each meal. The cflect is, that instead 
of wasting themselves by incessant bawling, they lie quiet, sleeping a principal part of 
their time. By a little custom, the calves gel fond of these pastc.balls; eating them 
finely out of the hand — a proof of their being acceptable to their stomachs. Asanear- 
p 0 dii nt they are evidently eligible, a|9id may be of service to a restless calf even when 
milk is plentiful.* — Midland Counties, vol .i. p. 350. 

I Of the use of this paste or gin-ball when calves are taken a long way from one mar- 
ket to another, wc have already spoken, in the account of Northamptonshire. 
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streak of white running nearly the whole length of the back; and even in 
tliose that differ from this description, there is an irregularity and broken- 
ness in the colours, and it is very rare indeed to see one with the plain 
and somewhat uniform patches of colour, so common in the short-horned 
cattle of the Durham breed. Whole-coloured ones also are very scarce. 
The horns are very long and wide apart, and from the setting on of them, 
they run back some considerable way before projecting forward to form 
the curve. In addition to this, the eye is small and deep in the socket, 
the arch of the orbit is very broad and prominent, giving altogether a 
peculiar look of width and plainness to the countenance; certainly not 
pleasing at first sight, yet mingled in most instances with something of 
gentleness and meekness very chairacteristic of the animal. 

* They are short and coarse on the leg, rough in the hide, and not gene- 
rally good handlers; though the hide, from its thickness and weight, is 
valuable to the butcher and tanner. As feeders, they do not average 
great weights, varying from about 40 to 70 stones of 14 lbs. to the stone. 
Thcjy are deep in the brisket, and the fore-quarters weigh heavy. They 
are, generally speaking, very quiet and docile, not disposed to break pas- 
ture, and kept in bounds by small fences. The milk is rich in quality, 
and will make proportion ably more butter and cheese, though it is acknow- 
ledged they will not give so much in quantity as the short-horns will, 
both living well alike. They are said to require a less quantity of food, 
though I am convinced they will not do on that of a worse quality than 
the others, from what I saw at Lord Bagot’s, at Blythfield Park. He 
had a number of long-horned and Hereford cows, each good of their kind, 
tied up in the same range of building, and the bailiff informed me that 
the Herefords had been eating hay inferior to that eaten by the long-horns, 
and yet the Herefords beat them decidedly in condition. They work a 
number of bullocks on the farm; and he told me also, that he had tried 
the long-horns for this purpose, but found them not at all equal to the Here- 
fords, either in pace or in capability of enduring fatigue. The long-horns 
are still very hardy in constitution, and, from the coarseness of their hides, 
are calculated to bear inclement weather belter than the short-horns, and 
this, added to the shortness of their legs, gives them tlie decided advan- 
tage in rough weather and a bare pasture.’ 

At length the short-horn, in the course of its triumphant career, reached 
the borders of Stafford shire, and some spilSted breeders immediately put 
their boasted value to the lest. Some of the best short-horn bulls were 
procured, and the Staffordshire cow was crossed by them. Various de- 
grees of success attended these crossings, according to the skill with which 
tliey were conducted, and, on the whole, the symmetry of the animal was 
considerably increased; the weight and disposition to fatten were increased 
loo; a twelvemonth was gained in point of ripeness for the butcher, the 
quantity of milk was greater, and to an extent which rendered it more 
profitable to dairymen, although it might be somewhat diminished in qual- 
ity, and a very profitable breed this seemed to he. 

It may, however, be imagined that the Staffordshire farmers were a little 
Jealous of this innovation, and many of them clung tenaciously to-^their 
favourite breed; but, at length experience convinced them that greater im- 
provement was effected in their cattle by the introduction of the short- 
horns, than the Leicesters of Bakewell had ever been able to effect; so 
that the improved Stafibrdshires soon became even more rare than the old 
natives, and a cross between the long-horn and the short prevailed in most 
of the dairies in the southern part of the county. 

It was, however, necessary to have frequent recurrence to the short- 
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horn bull, in order to preserve the full advantage of the cross, for other- 
wise the long-horn gradually returned, and deprived of some of his. #*x- 
celleiit points. 

In the south of Staffordshire, therefore, this breed might have been 
considered as fully established, had not some enterprising agriculturists, 
induced by the advantage which a mixture with the short-horn seemed to 
bestow, introduced the pure short-horn breed. The common Yorkshiic 
milch cow, with a little admixture of the new Durham blood, was 
tried, and especially upon good land. There she perfectly answered the 
farmer’s purpose, and on the better kind of pastures she is rapidly gain- 
ing ground; but on the poorer soils, the long-horns, or the half-horns, are 
most profitable, and continue to be retained. Sir John 'Wrotleslcy has a 
dairy of twenty-five co\vs at Wrottesley Park, of the Hoklerness breed, 
with Durham bulls;* other breeds have been tried, and have their 
patrons. 

Lord Bagot still retains the long-horns, and in their purest state. 

The late Lord Anson had a fine breed of white cows, which he changed 
for the Staffordshires improved by the Leicesters, and which he after- 
wards parted with, and adopted the Devons. Mr. Tollett, of Betley, had 
also Devons, and so had Mr. Childe, who selected them with great care, 
and sold them for very high prices at an annual fair. Sir George Pigott 
has a dairy of Galloways at Pateshall, and farther in the north. Lord Talbot 
has a noble stock of Herefords. 

Sir John Wrottesley once crossed his heifers with a#French bull. The 
produce was very beautiful, and fattened very quickly and well, but when 
slaughtered, the meat was of a bad colour. 

Towards’ the north of the county, the long-horns continue to maintain 
their ground, and particularly on the banks of the Dove and the Trent 
which separate Staffordshire from Derbyshire. A cross between the 
Derby and Staffordshire cattle there prevails. The forc-end is fine, long, 
and standing low. The head small, the neck thin, but deep according to 
the depth of the bosom. The shoulders fine, the rib full and the loin 
broad. The thighs remarkably thin below, as if to give room for the bag, 
which is large, clean, and bladder-like, with long teats, and remarkably 
large and elastic milk veins. The leg short, with the bone fine. The 
flesh good. The hide of a n^dle thickness. The colour of a brindled 
motile, with a fine back and white legs. In temper very gentle, a quality 
of considerable value in a cow intended for the pail. 

The principal difference between this and the improved long-horn is, 
that the former is more roomy and better let down in the chest; the latter, 
better topped, fuller on the chine and loin, and generally fuller on the thigh. 
Both are clean in the fore-end and shoulder; the bone of both is fine and 
the flesh good; but the one loses her milk a few months after calving, the 
other will milk all the year round. 

There is no peculiarity of management in Staffordshire, as it regards 
either the calf or the adult animal. We beg leave to return our acknow- 
ledgments to the Earl Talbot, and Sir John Wrottesley, for the kindness 
with which they furnished us with information on several important points. 

* For this mixture of the Durham with the Holderness, he very satisfactorily accounts, 
in a letter which wc have had the honour to receive from him. * I do not believe,' 
he says, ‘ that a very good milker will have the same disposition to fatten as a bad one, 
and vice versa; added to which, the heifers that have a great disposition to feed arc in- 
disposed to breed. This circumstance has induced me not to covet very high-bred 
animals, and to sacrifice a small portion of the milk to assist in feeding, when too old 
to continue in tlie dairy.* 
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Mr. Careless, Mr. Ford, of Synnerton, and Mr, Myer, of Newc^Ue, will 
also receive our thanks. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

The old Shropshire cattle, with a cut of one of which we are enabled 
to present our readers, was of a long-horn hardy kind — of all colours, 
hut generally brown mixed with bay and white, and with a streak of 
white running along the back and under the belly. They were raw- 
boned, cow-legged, and far from being handsome; bearing a general 
resemblance to the cattle scattered through Warwickshire and Stafford- 
shire. U’hey were, however, good milkers and fit for the dairy. 



Very few of the old sort are now left, but a cross betw'een the Shrop- 
shire and the Ilolderness has been established, by which increase of size 
has been obtained, hardihood, aria a greater quantity of milk. They are 
very docile; and when red or spotted they are in great request: the spotted 
are accounted the most valuable. This cross, however, should be kept on 
good sound land ; on wet marshy land the old Shropshires are the best, 
'rhe cows sell well in spring, having cftlved, or being near to the calving 
time. 'Die price of one of average goodness will be from 14/. to 18/., 
while a cow of the old Shropshire kind, and of the same age and size, 
would not bring more than from 9/. to 12/. ^Fhey are more profitable, for 
the butcher. They feed quickly on good pasture, and the beef is good. 

The Herefords are established through the whole of Shropshire ; they 
are occasionally seen in the dairy, and they occupy the greater part of 
the grazing grounds. 

A few Montgomeries with smoky faces, and also some other Welsh 
breeds, are kept in some parts of Shropshire, but they are generally in the 
hands of cottagers and small farmers, who purchase them because they 
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are hardy, and will weather the winter on inferior keep better than most 
other breeds. Great numbers of them pass through Shropshire in their 
way to the southern counties. The short-horns, and principally the IIol- 
dcrness with a slight cross of the Durham, are now to be found in various 
parts of Shropshire; and the prejudice against their tenderness, and the 
poverty of their milk, is wearing away. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE SHORT-HORNS. 

For every portion of the text in this excellent account of the Short-Horns, 
we are indebted to the Rev. Henry Berry, than whom there are few more 
zealous breeders of cattle, while there is better judge of them. 

Whatsoever differemtes of opinion may prevail respecting the compara- 
tive merits of our several breeds of cattle. It must be admitted that the 
short-horns present themselves to notice under circumstances of peculiar 
interest. Possessing in an eminent degree a combination of qualities 
which^, have generally been considered incompatible, and rendered irre- 
sistibly attractive to the eye by tlieir splendid frames, and beautifully varied 
colours, it is not 8Uff>|r^\pg that they havfe become objects of public cu- 
riosity; that they i^e realized for their breeders enormous sums of 
money ; and that, thr^ghout our pwn i^and, and in every foreign coun- 
try where agriculture is attended to, they are in increasing request. 

It might tend to throw much light bh the science of breeding, could 
these animals be traced, in the progress of their improvement, to an earlier 
period than has hitherto been found possible. Of the extent of that im- 
provement we may, howeverr*ft)rm an estimate, by placing together one 
of the improved, and one of the unimproved race. We should, in sucli a 
case, discover resemblance just sufficient to support the belief in a very 
remote alliance, but there all similarity would cease. 

From the earliest periods|j|s to whu?h we have any accounts of our 
breeds of cattle, the couiUies^f Durham and York have been celebrated 
for their short-horns, but principally, in the first instance, on account of 
their reputation as extraordinary milkers.* To recite their recorded 
feats at the pail would be to invite incredulity; but it may be asserted, 
on the best evidence, that, taken as a breed, they have never in this par- 

* Before this a large and valuable description of cattle had existed on llie western 
coast of the continent of Europe,, and extending* from Denmark to the confines of 
France^ They were celebrated for the great quantities of milk which they yielded, and 
some of them exhibited an extraordinary aptitude to fatten. At what purtieular time 
they found their way to England, or by whom they Were imported, is unknown; but 
there is a tradition that, towards the clo^e of the seventeenth century, a bull and some 
cows were introduced i^nto Holderness. 

In external form, there appeared to be very littlo to recommend them, for they had 
large shoiildcrs and coarse nocks; the sides were%at, and the head was. thick; all the 
coarse parts were bulky, and the prime ones were reduced in size, and they were 
almost the reverse of what the agriculturist would select : they were, however, bulkier 
than the native breeds, and they were better milkers than the generality of the cattle 
of that day. They would, by dint of feeding, grow to an enormous size, but they had 
not the aptitude to fatten, nor the early maturity, to which they have been since in- 
debted for the triumph over every other breed. — Edit. 
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licular been equalled. The cattle so distinguished were always, as now, 
very different from the improved race. They were generally of large 
siz^, tliin skinned, sleek-haired, bad handlers, rather delicate in consti- 
tution, coarse in the offal, and strikingly defective in the substance of 
girth in the fore-quarters. As milkers, they were most excellent, but 
when put to fatten, as the foregoing description will indicate; were fotfind 
slow feeders; producing an inferior quality of meat, not marbled or mixed 
as to fat and lean, and in some cases, the latter was found of a particu- 
larly dark hue. Such, also, are the unimproved short-horns of die pre- 
sent day, and the distinction cannot be too frequently asserted, because 
they are, in many cases, considered as specimens of the improved breed, 
and have actually been resorted to in trials as to the comparative aptitude 
of animals to fatten — trials which it is evident they could not successfully 
sustain. 

A period of more than eighty years has now elapsed, since the short- 
horns, on the banks of the river Tees, hence called the Tees water breed, 
had assumed a very different character to that contained in the foregoing 
description. In colour, they resembled the improved short-horns, being 
occasionally red, red and white, and roan, though the last-named colour 
was not then so prevalent as now. They possessed a fine mellow skin 
and flesh, good hair, and light offal, particularly wide carcasses, and fore- 
quarters of extraordinary depth and capacity. Perhaps no closer modern 
resemblance can be found to the above description of the Tees water 
breed than Mr. Berry’s bull presents, the portrait of which accompanies 
this account. His dam was purchased by Mr. B. on account of the 
very few crosses that intervened between her and some of the best of the 
Teeswater cattle, to which he was desirous to go |>Ack on account of the 
extent to which breeding in and in has been carried* When slaughtered, 
their proof was extraordinary, and many instances are recorded of the 
wonderful weight of their inside fat. 
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The remarkable difTerence wliich existed between the Teeswater and 
the old unimproved short-horns may, with propriety, be ascribed to a 
spirit of improvement which had some time manifested itself anioif^^ the 
l)reeders on the banks of the Tees, whose laudable efforts were well se- 
conded by the very superior land in the vicinity of that river. No reason- 
able doubts can be entertained that they proceeded on a judicious system 
of crossing with other^breeds, because it was utterly impossible to raise 
such a stock as the 'rees water from pure short-horn blood. On^ cross to 
which they referred was, in all probability, the white wild breed; and if 
this conjecture be well-founded, it will be apparent whence the short-horns 
derived a colour so prevalent among th'*m. 

It is also asserted that, about the period in question, Sir William St. 
Quintin, of Scampston, imported bulls and cows from Holland, which 
were crossed with the stock of the country. It would tend to little ad- 
vantage to proceed with conjectures, as to what other breeds were resorted 
to, if any: this much is certain, that great improvement was soon mani- 
fested, and a valuable variety established, as the two following instances 
will prove. ^ 

Mr. Milbank, of Barmingham, one of the leading improvers, bred and 
slaughtered an ox, which, at five years old, weighed four quarters, one 
hundred and fifty stones, of fourteen pounds to the stone, producing six- 
teen stones of tallow; and a cow bred from his stock, slaughtered by Mr. 
Sharter, of Chilton, at twelve years old, weighed upwards of one hundred 
and ten stones. * 

From Mr. Milbank’s time, the Teeswater cattle continued to sustain 
their excellence and celebrity in various hands, until Mr. Charles Colling 
adopted them, when h,% manifested a superiority of skill as a breeder, 
which, in a very brief period, secured him an ample fortune. 

Whatever had been the merits of the Teeswater cattle, it is certain Mr. 
Colling greatly improved them; and though it has been asserted that his 
success was the result of chance, arising from the possession of an animal, 
w'ith the merits of which, it is supposed, he was at one period unac- 
quainted, the writer of this article is of opinion that Mr. Colling’s success 
resulted fioin a deliberate and well-considered plan. He found the Tces- 
waler, like all other extravagantly large cattle, frequently of loose make 
and disproportion. He was sensible, also^of the difficulty of breeding, 
w ith anything like certainty, gaoc/ animals; and though Jie has de- 
clined on all occasions to throw any liglit on his views and proceedings, 
the wiitei thinks he can detect, in the very outset, and through the pro- 
gress .of his practice, a resolution to reduce the size of this breed, and at 
the sam^ time, arfd by that means, to impiiiive its form. This he is sup- 
posed Wltave effected in the fust instance, through the medium of a bull, 
called ‘ Huhhdck^^ an animal respecting which there has been much 
controversy, priitcipally. touching the purity of his blood, a question now 
of little importance, because it is admitted on all hands that Mr. Colling 
adopted anoUier cross, which prevails in a majority of superior short-horns 
of the present day. It may, notwithstanding, be matter of interest to 
state a few particulars respecting this bull. 

Without entering on an inquiry by w^hat circumstances Hubback’s title 
to be considered of pure blood is supported or Miyake .led, it may suffice to 
observe, that it appears probable he possessed on one side the imported 
blood. The possessor of his dam was a person in indigent circumstances, 
and grazed his cow in the highways. When afterwards she was removed 
Xpgood land, near Darlington, she became so fat that she did not again 
and her son, having the same feeding propensity in a high de- 
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free, was useful as a bull during a very short period. The quality of 
his« flesh, hide, and hair, are supposed to have been seldom equalled ; and 
as he *tVas smaller than the Teeswater cattle, he was eminently calculated 
to forward Mr. Ceiling’s views. 

It has been remarked that we have at present no superior horse on the 
turf, which does not boast the blood of the Godolphin Arabian ; so it may 
be asserted that we have no superior short-horns which do not claim 
descent nearly, or remotely, from Hubback.* 

After the use of this bull, Mr. Charles Colling proceeded with singular 
success to produce, from time to time, superior animals ; and the number 
of bulls he disposed of by letting was highly encouraging. But the cir- 
cumstance which brought the improved short-horns into most extensive 
notice was the production of the ‘ Durham Ox,’ an animal which speaks 
volumes in favour of even a single cross of this blood ; for the ox was the 
produce of a common cow, which had been put to ^Favourite,'* At five 
years old, the Durham ox was sold to Mr. Bulmer, of Harmby, near 
Bcdale, for public exhibition, at the price of 140/. : this was in February, 
1801. He was at that time computed to weigh 168 stones, of 141b., his 
live weight being 216 stones, and this extraordinary weight did not 
arise from his superior size, but from the excessive ripeness of his points. 
Mr, Bulmer having obtained a carriage for his conveyance, travelled with 
him five weeks, and then sold him and the carriage, at Rotherham, to 
Mr. John Day, on the 14th May, 1801, for 250/. 

On the 14th of May, Mr. Day could have £. s, d. 

sold him for ... . 525 0 0 

On the 13th of June, for ♦ , 1000 0 0 

On the 8lh of July, for . . 2000 0 0 

Mr. Day travelled with him nearly six years, through the principal 
parts of England and Scotland, till at Oxford, on the 19th February, 
1807, the ox dislocated his hip-bone, and continued in that state till the 
i5th April, when he was obliged to be slaughtered, and, notwithstanding 

* This is true, iiccausc Ilubback was the sire of the dam of Mr. Charles Colling's 
bull, Foljambe, who was the grand sire of Favourite; and there can bo no doubt that 
there has not been for many years any superior short-horn who was not descended from 
Favourite, Mr. Charles Ck)IIing is said to have considered that the bull, Foljambe, was 
tiie one who did his stock the greatest good ; and this is not improbable, as Foljambe 
was the sire both of the sire and dam of Favourite. Hubback, however, must have 
been a remarkably good animal, and considering the short time during which he was 
used as a bull, proved himself a first-rate stock-getter. 

The following account of * Hubback* we had from Mr. Waistell, of Altbill, who, 
although his name docs not ap[>car conspicuously in the ‘ Short-Horned Herd Book,* 
deserves much credit for his discrimination here. He used to admire this calfi as he 
rode almost daily by the meadow in which it grazed; and at length he attempted to 
purchase it from the owner. The price asked, 8Z. seemed much for a calf not a year 
old ; and the reputation of the short-horns not being yet established, the bargain was not 
struck. Still he longed for the young beast ; and happening to meet Mr. Robert Colling 
near the place, he asked liis opinion of the animal. Mr. Colling acknoweledged that 
there were some good points about him ; but there was something in his manner of 
acknowledging this, which induced Mr. Waistell to suspect that Mr. Colling thought 
somewhat more highly of the calf than his langtiage expressed, and, therefore, he 
hastened the next morning, concluded the bargain, and paid the money. He bad 
scarcely done so before Mr. R. Colling arrived for tlic same purpose, and as the two 
farmers rode home together, they agreed that it should be a joint speculation. 

Some months passed by, and either Mr. Waistelfs admiration of the calf a little cooled, 
or his partner did not express himself very warmly about the excellences of the animal, 
and Messrs. Waistell and R. Colling transferred young Hubback to Mr. C. Colling ; 
who, with the quick eye of an experienced breeder, saw the value of the little beast. Mr. 
Waistell expressde to us (October, 1832) his regret (natural enough) at having been 
induced to part with the sire of the short-horns, and his extreme disappointment Uiat 
when Hubback bc^n to cover, Mr. Charles Colling confined him to his own stock, 
and would not let him serve even one of Mr. WaisteU’s cows.— 

21 
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he must have lost considerably in weight, during these eight weeks of 
illness, his carcass weighed — 

lmp.-stoneB. lbs. 

Four quarters .... 165 12 

Tallow 11 2 

Hide 10 2 

This was his weight at eleven years old, under all the disadvantages of 
travelling in a jolting carriage, and eight weeks of painful illness. Had 
he been kept quietly at Kelton, and fed till seven years old, there is little 
doubt but he would have weighed more than he did at ten years old, at 
which age Mr. Day stated his live weight to have been nearly thirty-four 
hundred weight, or two hundred and seventy stones, from which, if fifty 
be taken for offal, it leaves the weight of the carcass two hundred and 
twenty stones. 

It is a well-ascertained fact, that, during his career as a breeder, Mr. 
Colling tried several experiments in crossing, and the breeds to which he 
resorted on these occasions, being very considerably smaller than the short- 
horns, this circumstance lends to corroborate the writer’s opinion that he 
considered it desirable to reduce their size. 'I’he cross with the Kyloe led 
to no results worthy enumeration, but that with the polled Galloway must 
not be passed over without comment. Before stating the circumstances 
attending this experiment, it may be proper to observe that no breed of 
cattle promised so successful a cross with the short-horns as the Galloway. 
They were calculated, by their deep massive frames and short legs, to 
bring the short-horns nearer the ground, and to dispose their weight in a 
more compact manner: their hardy habits would be essentially useful, and 
the quality of their flesh and hair were such as to render the experiment 
still more safe. Add to this, that they could be obtained of a red colour ; 
and we are prepared to admit, even without the saiiclion of a successful 
experiment, that they were admirably adapted to cross with tlie short- 
horn, standing frequently too high from the ground, not very well ribbed 
home, and not seldom of loose, disjointed frame. 

To this breed Mr. Colling resolved to resort ; and though at the time 
when he did so, the event was regarded with some degree of ridicule by 
the pure-blood advocates, and comments passed which would have de- 
terred ordinary men from the exercise of their judgment, Mr. Colling 
persisted. 

He was much favored by circumstances in promoting his object, which 
was to take one cross, and then breed back to the short-horn— the only 
course, by the way, in which crossing can be successfully adopted. ’'J'o 
breed from the produce of a cross directly among them selves will lead to 
the results which have induced many persons, without due consideration, 
to believe conclusive against crossing; but to take one cross, and then 
return and adhere to one breed, will, in the course of a few generations, 
be found to stamp a variety with sufficient certainty. 

Mr. Ceiling’s short-horned bull Bolingbroke was put to a beautiful 
Ad-polled Galloway cow, and the produce, being a bull-calf, was, in due 
time, put to Johanna^ a pure short-horn — she also produced a bull-calf. 
This grandson of Bolingbroke was the sire of the cow, Lady^ by another 
pure short-homed dam, and from Lady has sprung the highly valuable 
family of improved short-horns, termed, in reproach, the alloy. How far 
the alloy was derogatory, let facts testify.* 

♦The dam of Lady was also the dam of the hull Favourite ; and as the grandson of 
Bolingbrpke is not known to have been the sire of any other remarkably good animal, it 
is most probable that the unquestionable merit of Lady and her descendants is to be 
attributed more to her dam than to her sire. — Edit . 
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It will probably be admitted that the prejudice against this cross was 
at she highest at the time of Mr. Charles CoUing’s sale. The blood had 
then b\5en little, if at all, introduced to other stocks, and it was manifestly 
the interest, whatever might be the inclination, of the many breeders who 
had it not, to assume high ground for the pure blood, and to depreciate 
the alloy. Under these untoward circumstances for the alloy, what said 
public opinion, unequivocally certified by the stroke of the auctioneer’s 
hammer? Lady, before- mentioned, at fourteen years old, sold for two 
hundred and six guineas. Countess, her daughter, nine years old, for 
four hundred guineas. Laura, another daughter, four years old, for two 
hundred and ten guineas. Major and George, two of her sons, the for- 
mer three years old, the latter a calf, for two hundred guineas, and one 
hundred and thirty ; besides a number of others, more remotely descended 
from Lady, which all sold at high prices — in fact, in a sale of forty-eight 
lots, realizing J67115 17«. Lady and her descendants sold for a larger 
sum than any other family obtained.* 


* The whole particulars of this first grand sale of short-horn stock ought to be pre- 
served. We extract it from Mr. Bailey’s Survey of Durham. 

*A Catalogue of Mi\ C. Colling*s Sale of improved Short-Hmmed Cattle, 
October \Uh, 1810. 


COWS. 


Names. 


Out of 


Got by 


Sold 

Cow's Bulled by for. 
Age. Oa. 


Cherry , , , Old Cherry . Favourite 

Kute Comet . . 

Favourite 


11 Comet 


83 


Peeress . 
Countess 

Cell n a . 
Johanna 
Lady . . 

Cathcline 

Laura . . 
Lily . . . 

Daisy . . 


Cherry . , 
Lady . . 

Countess , 
Johanna . 


Cupid . . 
Favourite 


4 Mayduke 35 

5 Cornet . . 170 

2 Do 400 


Bought by 

[J. D. Nesham, Esq., 
Houghton-lc-Spring, 
Durham. 

I Mr. Hunt, Morton, 
Durham, 

I Major Rudd, Marton, 
Yorkshire. 

Do. 


f Sir TI. Ibbetson, Bart., 
5 Petrarch 200 < Den 


Do. 


Do. . . 130 ^ 


C A. grandson J 

. Old Phoenix-? of Lord Bo- > 14 Comet 
^ lingbroke j 
i A daughter i 
< of the dam > Washington 
f of Phoenix 3 
. Lady .... Favourite . 

. Daisy Comet . . . 


Denton Park, York- 
f shire. 

H. Witham, Esq., Cliff 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

onr 5 C. Wright, £sq.,Cleas- 
I by, Yorkshire. 


150 

210 


! A grandson ) 
of Favourite j 

. Favourite . . . 


I ington J 


8 . Do. 

4 Do. 

3 Mayduke 410 

6 Comet . . l40 

4 Petrarch 70 
4 Comet . . 120 


. Old Daisy 

Cora Countess , 

Beauty 

Red Rose . . Eliza 
Flora . 

Peggy 3Co">«=‘ 

Magdalene I Comet 3 Da. 


Comet 4 Mayduke 

Do. 3 Do. . . 


45 

70 

60. 


. 170 
2669 


J G. Parker, Esq., near 

^ Malton, Yorkshire. 

Mr. Grant, Wyham. 

Major Rudd, Lincoln- 
shire. 

Major Bower, Wel- 
ham, Yorkshire. 

G. Johnson, Esq., near 
Scarborough, 

C. Wright, Esq. 

I W. C. Fenton, Esq., 

> near Doncaster. 

Earl of Lonsdale. 

O. Gascoigne, Esq., 
Parington, York- 
shire. 

— -■ Champion, Esq., 
Blyth, Notts. 
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As a specimen of the alloy, the reader is referred to this portrait of Mr. 
Berry’s cow. It was taken three days before she calved, and exhibits }ier 

BULLS. 

Pi 

Nameff. Age. Out of Got by 4 

Comet 6 Phoenix . . % Favourite . 1000 - 


Yarborough 

Major . . . . 
Maydtike 


9 

3 Lady 
3 Clierry 


Petrarch 2 Old Venus 


Do. 

Comet 

Do.. 

Do.. 


55 ^ 

200 

145 

365 


Northumberland 

2 

Favourite 

80^ 

Alfred 

1 Venus . . . 

Comet . . 

. 110- 

Duke 

1 Duchess . . 

Do 

. 105 ' 

Alexander .... 

1 Cora .... 

Do 

63 

Ossian 

1 Magdalene 

Favourite 

76 

Harold 

1 Red Rose . 

Windsor . 

50 

2249 

BULL^ALVES 

UNDER ONE 

Price. 

Names. 

Out of 

Got by 


Ketton ...... 

Cherry .... 

Comet . . 

50 

Young Favourite 

Countess . . . 

Do. . . . 

140 J 

Geerse 

Lady 

Do. . . . 

1.30 ^ 

Sir Dimple . . . 

Daisy 

Do. . . . 

90 

Narcissus .... 

Flora ..... 

Do 

15 

Albion 

Beauty .... 

Do. . . . 

60 

Cecil 

Peeress .... 

Do.. . . 

170 1 
6G5 


Bouffb] by 

Messrs. Wctherill, Trotter, 
Wright, and Charge, near 
Darlington. 

A. Gregson, Esq., Lowlinn, 
NorthumberlancL 

Mr. Grant, Wyham, 

Smithson, Esq. 

Major Radd. 

Mr. Buston, Coathara. Dur. 
ham. 

Mr. Robinson, Aeklam, York- 
shire. 

A. Compton, Esq., Carbarn, 
Nurtbum b() rland. 

Mr. Fenton. 

Earl of Lonsdale. 

Sir C. Loraine, Northumber- 
land. 


BniFgbt by 

Major Bower. 

Slirpworth, Esq., Lincoln- 
shire. 

Walker, Esq., Rotherham. 

T. Lax, Esq., Ravenswortli. 
Mr. Wright. 

"r. Booth, E.sq., Cattcrick. 

“I. Strickland, Esij., Boynton, 
Y ork shire. 


HEIFERS. 


Names. 

Aae. Out of 

Got by 

PhcBbc 

3 Dam by Favourite . . 

Comet 

Young Duchess 

2 Do 

Do. 

Young liaura . . 

2 Laura 

Do. 

Young Countess 

2 Countess 

Do. 

Lucy 

2 Dam by Wasliington 

Do. 

Charlotte . . . . 

1 Cathclinc 

Do. 

Johanna 

1 Johanna 

Do. 


Price. 

Gs. 

105 

1S3 

101 

206 

139 

1.36 

35 

808 


Bonphl by 
Sir II. Ibbetson. 
i T. Bates, Esq., HaHon Cas- 
^ tie, Northuinlierland. 
Earl of Lonsdale. 

Sir H- Ibbetson. 

Mr. Wright. 

Mr. R. Colling. 

G. Johnson, Esq. 


HEIFER-CALVES, UNDER ONE YEAR OLD. 

Price. 


Names. 

Out of 

Got by 

Gs. 

Boucht by 

Lucilla 

, Laura . . . 

. . Comet . . 

106 

Mr. Grant. 

Oalista 

Cora .... 

. . Do, . . . 

50 ] 

i Sir H. V. Tempest, 

( yard, Durham. 

White Rose . . . 

Lily .... 

. . Yarbro’ . 

75 

Mr. Strickland, 

Ruby 

Red Rose . 

. . Do. . . . 

50 

Major Bower. 

Cowslip 


. . Comet . . 

25 

Earl of Lonsdale. 


306 
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[TV'C Rct\ H, Btrry^s Coty.] 


It would answer no useful purpose, and would certainly be an objec- 
tionable course, to bring under particular notice any one or more of the 
highly valuable stocks of improved short-horns of the present day. To 
enumerate all would be impossible; and the writer of this account would 
most studiously avoid any partial or invidious comparison. The same 
objection docs not however exist as to a remote perio^ and it is but 
justice to state that Mr. Robert Colling, brother of Mr. Charles, (who 
cerUtinly was the leader, and surpassed all competitors in the improve- 
ment of the short-horns,*) Mr. Charge of Mewton, near Darlington, and 


From the above it appears that 

17 cows were sold for 
11 bulls . 

7 bull-culvcs . 

7 heifers 
5 hcifer-calvca 


£, s, d. 
2802 9 0 
2361 9 0 
687 15 0 
942 18 0 
321 6 6 


In all 47 were sold for 


7115 17 0 


** Mr. Robert Colling’s slock was not sold oft' until tlie 2.9th September 181 6, when the 
followinjr great prices were obtained for some of his cattle, a sufficient proof of the csli- 
iriution in which they were held; — 

One 2-year old cow . . sold for . . 331 guineas 
One 4-year old cow . . , “ ... 300 “ 

One 5-year old cow . . . “ ... 370 “ 

One l-yeur old bull-calf . . “ ... 270 ** 

One 4-yoar old bull . . . “ ... 621 ** 

It appears by the catalogue, with printed prices affixed, that 


34 cows sold for . . 4141 guineas. 

17 heifers “ ... 1287 “ 

6 bulls “ ... 1343 “ 

4 bull calves ..... “ ... 713 “ 


61 head of cattle .... •* ... 7484 “ 

Ten days afterwards. General Simeon’s stock of the same breed were sold at his seat 

21 ^ 
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Mr. Ma^on, of Chilton, in the county of Durham, were only second to 
Mr. Charles Colling in his interesting and useful pursuit. Mr. Mason 
started early with animals derived, it is believed, from Mr. Colling, in the 
very commencement of his career; and Mr. Charge, who had long possessed 
a most valuable stock of Tees water cattle, had at an early period crossed 
them with Mr. Coding’s best bulls, and was one of the spirited purchasers 
of Comet, at a thousand guineas. Mr. Mason’s late successful sale suffi- 
ciently stamps the value of his stock at that period, but, it is generally 
admitted, the system of crossing with other herds, which he had of late 
years judiciously adopted, proved highly instrumental in restoring those 
qualities in his own, which too close breeding had in some degree threat- 
ened to deprive them of. 

It would be unfair, on this occasion, to omit mention of a veteran 
breeder, to whom the advocates for the preservation of pedigree are in- 
debted for the ‘ Short-horn Ilenl Book’ — Mr. George Coates. He is 
now one of the oldest authorities on the subject in existence, and was 
once the possessor of a very superior race of short-horns, though some- 
what coarse. Portraits have been preserved of some very fine animals 
bred by him ; and he had the solid satisfaction to dispose of his bull 
Patriot for five hundred guiiuras. 

Mr. Coates fell into an error, but too common, and generally equally 
fatal: he fancied his own stock the best, and disdained to cross them with 
Mr. Colling’s; which, as others afterwards proved, would have been a 
most judicious proceeding. The consequence was, Mr. Colling’s sale 
having settled the public judgment and taste, Mr. Coates’s slock fell into 
disrepute. If an apology be requisite for this statement of an undeniable 
fact, it will be found in the utility of holding up sneh an example as a 
caution to those who may be in danger of falling into a similar error. 

It is considered that the specimens alitjady appealed to, and the fine 
animals whose portraits accompany this account, the properly of the noble 
President of the Sinithfiehl Club, will nmder superfluous any attempt 
more parlicular^|" to describe the short-horns. Of coirrse they will be 
found to vary greatly; but sufficient may be collected from w hat is pre- 
sented to the reader to inform him as to the character of this superior 
breed of cattle.* The next object, then will be to show their capabilities 
to make a return for food consumed, and the unparalleled early period at 
which such letum may be made. Indeed, early maturity is the grand 
and elevating characteristic of the short-horns, and their capacity to con- 
tinue growing, and at the same time attaining an unexampled ripeness of 
condition at an early age, has excited the wonder, and obtained the appro- 
bation, of every looker-on not blinded by prejudice. 

In order to do justice to the subject, and to show that these properties are 
not all of recent acquirement, but were possesscnl in an eminent degree by 
the Teeswater cattle, as w ell as the improved short-horns, it will be requi- 
site to return to the former for a few facts in evidence. 

About fifty years ago, Sir Henry Grey (of Howick) bred two oxen, 
wliich were fed by Mr. Waistell, and when six years old w'eighed 130 stones 
each, 141b. to the stone; their inside fat being most extraordinary. 

A heifer, three years old, bred by Miss Allen (of Grange), fed on hay 
and grass alone, weighed 90 stones. 

at Pitcorthic, Fifeshirc. As a proof of the CBtabli&hcd reputation of the shorthorns, even 
BO fur north, and the degree to which they would even then thrive, in a climate sodiffe- 
rent from their native one, it may be stated that 12 cows, 5 two year old heifers 3 bull* 
calves, 7 bulls, 4 one-year old heifers, and 6 quey calves, 37 in all, sold for 1388 guineas, 
or nearly 40Z. per head. 

* For portraits of Lord Altliorp^s cow and heifer, soc pp. 236, 237. 
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Two three years’-old steers,, bred by the same lady, and similarly fed, 
weighed respectively 92 and 96 stones. 

Mr. Waistell’s four years’-old ox, by the bull supposed to be the grand- 
sire of Hubback, weighed 110 stones. 

A four years’-old ox, bred by Mr. Simpson (of Aycliffe,) fed on hay and 
turnips only, weighed 135 stones. 

About the same period, a five years’-old heifer, bred by a bishop of 
Durham, weighed 110 stones. 

A cow of Mr. Hill’s, slaughtered in Northumberland, weighed 127 
stones. 

Mr. George Coates, before-mentioned, slaughtered a heifer, by the sup- 
posed sire of Hubback, which, fed on turnips and hay, weighed, at two 
years and two months old, 68 stones. 

An ox and heifer, bred by Mr. Watson (of Manfield,) weighed, at 
four years old, within a few pounds, 110 stones each. 

A sister to Mr. G. Coates’s Badsuwrth^ having run with her dam, and 
fared as she did, without cake or corn, met with an accident, and died 
when seven months old; she weighed 34 stones. 

A steer, b}’^ a brother to the above heifer, three years and two months 
old, weighed 105 stones; and another steer, by the same bull, exactly 
three years old, weighed 95 stones. Both were kept as store-beasts till 
two years old. 

An ox, bred by Mr. Hill (of Blackwell,) slaughtered at six years old, 
weighed 151 stones, lOlbs.; tallow, 11 stones. 

The Howick red ox, seven years old, weighed 152 stones, 91b.; tallow, 
16 stones, 7lb. 

Mr. ('harge’s ox, seven years old, weighed 168 stones, lOlb.; tallow, 
13 stones. 

The foregoing instances of weight and proof satisfactorily show, that in 
the Tees water cattle, Mr. Charles Collins had pretty good materials with 
which to commence operations. Let us now refer to a later period, and 
state some particulais respecting their descendants, the improved short- 
horns. 

In the year 1808, Mr. Bailey, the agricultural historian of Durham, in- 
forms us, he saw, at Mr. Mason’s (of Chilton,) a cow, not less remarkable 
in point of fat than tlie Durham ox. At that time, the depth of fat, from 
the rump to the hips, in a perpendicular position, was not less than twelve 
inches; and the shoulder score, at least nine inches thick. 

Mr. Robert Coding’s heifer, which, like the Durham ox, was exhibited 
as a curiosity, was estimated, at four years old, to weigh 130 stones. 

The same gentleman sold, in Darlington Market, on the 18th of April, 
1808, a two years’-old steer for 22/.; the price of fat stock being at that 
time seven shillings per stone. 

At Mr. Nesham’s (of Hough ton-le-Spring,) Mr. Bailey saw a steer, 25 
months old, completely covered with fat over the whole carcass, and sup- 
posed to be the fattest steer of his age ever seen. Butchers estimated him 
to weigh 75 stones. Neither of the last-mentioned were of large size, and 
would not have weighed above 40 stones had they been no fatter than 
those usually slaughtered. 

Mr. Wetherill (of Field House) sold at the fair in Darlington, in March, 
1810, two steers, under three years old, for 47/. 10«. each. The price of 
cattle at that fair, 10#. per stone.* 

* Mr. Bailey observes, that the common practice among the breeders of the improved 
short'horns, and wbicii he first observed at Mr. Wethcrill’s, was to put the ycar-old heifers 
to the bull the beginning of July, so as to calve not later than the middle of May. The 
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Mr. Arrowsmith (of Ferryhill,) who fed off his short-horns at two 
years old, furnished the following particulars of the prices he obtained 
from the butchers: viz. 

In 1801, sold four for 25/. each; two steers, and two heifers. 

1802, six for 17/. 105, each; three steers, and three heifers. 

1803, four for 17/. each. 

1804, six for 18/. IO 5 . each. 

1805, six for 17/. IO 5 . each; two steers, and four heifers. 

1806, four for 16/. each. 

1807, eight for 18/. each. 

1808, eight for 19/. each. 

The time of selling, from the beginning to the latter end of May. 
Management. — In the first winter they got straw in a fold-yard, with 
nearly as many turnips as they could consume; in May they went to 
grass; in November put to turnips through the winter, and turned to grass 
the first week in May. 

A twin heifer, belonging to Mr. Arrowsmith, calved the last week in 
April, being kept the first year as the store-stock, was entered for a 
sweepstakes, to be shown in June, at which time she would he two years 
old. She was iininediately turned to grass in the usual pasture. In No- 
calves ran with and sucked their dams until August. The cows were then put upon foy, 
fed through tlie W'iiitcr w ith iurni[i8, and sold to the butchers in May or June following, 
ibr 25L on an average, which, with the value of the calli could not be reckoned at less 
than 30/. for a three year-old heifer. 
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vember she was estimated to weigh 28 stones; when she was put to the 
^uta baga, and hay, and oil-cake, of which she ate 4c wt., with 2 bush, 
bean-meal, and 1 bush, barley. She went to grass again on the first of 
May, and from that period had neither cake nor corn. On the 23cl of 
July, it was the unanimous opinion of the best judges that she weighed 68 
or 60 stones; having gained 30 stones in 30 weeks. 

In April, 1808, Mr. Bailey saw, at Mr. Arrowsmith’s, eight yearlings, 
intended for the course of feeding described as adopted by that gentleman; 
whose sales, from 1801 to 1808 inclusive, have been already particularized. 
They wer? ver^ lean^ not more than 15 stones each; and had they been 
offered for sale in a fair, no person, unacquainted with the breed, would 
have given more for them than 4/. 10s. or 5/. per head. 

Mr. Walton (of Middleton in Teesdale) had been, in 1808, in the habit 
of selling his steers, at two years and a quarter old, at from 20/. to 30/. 
each; their weight being 50 to 54 stones, fed solely on vegetable food. 
Ho often, for the sake of experiment, bought in calves of the improved, or 
old breed of the county, and he uniformly found that his own at two years 
old got fatter, and fitter for the butcher, than the others did at three, 
nlilioiigh fed and kept exactly alike. 

Mr. Mason (of Chilton,) in the course of an experiment to ascertain the 
weight of beef gained by the food given (turnips,) found three steers, 
under three years old, to have gained 20 stones each in 20 weeks. The 
three steers averaged 70 stones each. 

In 1810, Mr. JNesham’s steer, three years and a half old, obtained the 
premium offered by the Durham Agricultural Society; his weight was, 

4 quartets, 06 stones, Hlb.; tallow, 11 stones, 7lb.; hide, 8 stones. 



\_Lurd JillUorp a 


Tlie heifer, called Clarion — a daughter of the opposite — is equal to her dam in these 
points, and far superior in some others; particularly in her rump and hips. She is a 
very fine specimen of tlie shorUiorn heifer. — Edit, 
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Major Rudd (of Marion in Cleveland) obtained the premium offered by 
the Cleveland Agricultural Society in 1811, for the best steer, under three 
years old, and fed on vegetable food. The steer vras sold to the butcher 
for 105. per stone, and slaughtered when three years and thirteen days 
old; the weight of his four quarters was 96 stones. 

The late Mr. Robertson (of Lady kirk, near Berwick-upon-Tweed) fur- 
nished the writer with the following particulars of short-horns, bred by 
him, and fed, with few exceptions, on vegetable food: — 

1794. — An ox, four years, ten months old; four quarters, 145 stones, 31b.; 
tallow, 24 stones, 7lb. 

A steer, under four years old; four quarters, 106 stones; tallow 
19 stones, 7lb. 

1814. — A steer, three years, nine months old; four quarters, 101 stones; 

tallow, 15 stones. 

1815. — A steer, three years, eleven months old; four quarters, 112 stones, 

7lb,; tallow, 26 stones. 

A heifer, three years, eight months old; four quarters, 89 stones. 
1817. — A steer, three years, two months old; four quarters, 95 stones, 
101b.; tallow, 17 stones, lOib. 

1822. — An ox, four years and a half old; four quarters, 135 stones; tal- 
low, 21 stones. 

Own brother to the foregoing, three years and a half old; four 
quarters, 133 stones; tallow, 21 stones. 

A steer, three years, ten months old; four quarters, 124 stones; 
tallow, 17 stones, 

A steer, three years, eight months old; four quarters, 112 stones; 
tallow not weighed. 

A steer, bred by Col. Cooke (of Ouston, near Doncaster,) fed on pota- 
toes and straw, was slaughtered when two years and twenty -two days old; 
his four quarters weighed 72 stones. 

Mr. John Rennie (of Phantassie) produced, at the East Lothian Agri- 
cultural Society’s meeting, in November, 1823, a steer, from eighteen to 
twenty months old; the four quarters of which weighed 118 stones, lib. 
Smithfield-weight. 

The same gentleman produced before the Highland Society of Scotland 
a steer, aged two years, four months, whose four quarters weighed 153 
stones, 71b.: also a steer, aged three years, six months, whose four quar- 
ters weighed 169 stones, 7lb.; tallow, 30 stones, lib. 

Except in the three last instances, all the weights given have been by 
the stone of 141b4|^ 

Should the foregoing statement be considered to have been unreason- 
ably extended, it is presumed it will, at least, be admitted, that its ample 
detail, if attended to, will establish the credit of the short-horns as an in- 
valuable breed to the grazier. 

In the commencement of this account, however, it was stated that they 
possess a combination of qualities, hitherto considered incompatible. It 
will be obvious that the disposition to feed rapidly, in union with dairy 
qualifications, is here intended. 

* That extraordinary animal, which was lately exhibited under the name of the 'Lin- 
colnshire Ox,’ although fed in that county by Lord Yarborough, was a pure short, both 
on the side of the sire and the dam. He measured five feet six inches in height at the 
shoulders, eleven feet ten inches from the nose to the setting on of the tail, eleven feet 
one inch in girth, and three feet three inches across the hips, shoulders, and middle of 
the back. His breast was only fourteen inches from tlje ground, and he stood one foot 
ten inches between the fore legs. — EdiU 
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» It might have the appearance of an intention to depreciate other breeds 
of cattle, were an inquiry instituted how the very general inpression came 
to be entertained that animals disposed to fatten rapidly seldom give much 
milk. It is unquestionably true, that every perfection in cattle— whether 
it be one of form, of quality of flesh, of disposition to fatten, or to yield 
milk— can be promoted and retained solely by the breeder’s devoted 
attention to his particular object; and if one object be allowed a para- 
mount importance in the breeder’s estimation and practice, other objects 
will suffer, in proportion as they are neglected. 

The improvement in the carcass of the short-horns has been so sur- 
prising, and so justly valued, that many persons have allowed that com- 
pletely to occupy their attention, and the dairy has been disregarded. In 
such a state of things, every advance towards one point has been tanta- 
mount to receding from another; because the same proceeding which 
tends to enhance a particular quality, will also enhance a defect, provided 
such defect was of previous existence. 

This may be rendered more intelligible by a short illustration: — Suppose 
half a dozen animals to be selected in consequence of their possessing a 
particular quality; which quality it is proposed, on a certain established 
principle of breeding, to increase and render almost permanent by their 
union. Suppose the animals so selected to come from the hands of 
breeders who have neglected the milking property; the certain conse- 
quence will be, that the very union which developes and secures the 
desired object will tend, on the same principle, to increase the defect as to 
milk. In short, it will render it habitual in the produce. But this illus- 
tration, by a selection^ is supposing too much for the probable state of the 
case. The objections which exist among breeders for various and some 
cogent reasons, against crossing with the stocks of each other, unavoidably 
lead to the practice of breeding in and in; which in case of any original 
deflciency of the milking property, must unquestionably go on to render 
that deficiency greater. It is hence evident that bad milking, in a breed 
of animals which were ever distinguished as good milkers, is not a neces- 
sary consequence of improvement in the animal in other respects, but a 
consequence of the manner in which such improvement is pursued. This 
the writer considers to be the reasoning properly applicable to the subject; 
which happily also admits of a satisfactory appeal to facts; and he is 
strictly justified in asserting that improved short-Iiorns, inferior to none 
for the grazier, may always be selected and bred with the most valuable 
dairy properties. Perhaps a more plentiful and steady milker than the 
dam of Mr. Berry’s bull, whose portrait has been given, never stood over 
a pail, and few such carcasses of beef have been exhibited as hers, when 
an accident rendered it requisite to only half feed her. The bull himself 
has an extraordinary disposition to carry flesh, and his calves are let down 
in the udders like miniature cows. In fact, all the bull’s family are excel- 
lent for the pail, and the quickest possible feeders. The writer has known 
many instances of the highest bred short-horns giving upwards of four 
gallons (wine measure) of milk night and morning; and it is certain that 
attention only is requisite, on the part of the breeder, to perpetuate this 
quality in any desirable extent. While on this subject, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that the excessive quantities of milk obtained from the unimproved 
short-horns are seldom or ever obtained from the improved; but a 
moderately good milker of the latter kind will be found to yield as much 
blitter in the week as one of the former; the milk being unquestionably of 
very superior quality; and, indeed, it was likely such should be the case, 
and that the artificial change in the animal economy, which leads to an 
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excessive secretion of flesh and fat, should also be productive of other rich 
secretions. Within the last three or four years, affidavits were sworn be*^ 
fore a magistrate in America, that an improved short-horned cow imported 
thither, produced after the rate of 201b. of butter per week. 

Wherever the improved short-horns have been crossed with other cattle, 
their superiority is equally manifest, in respect of dairy qualifications, as in 
every other. On this subject the writer is able to avail himself of the evi- 
dence of a gentleman who has addressed a communication on the subject 
to the Conductor of the British Farmer^ s Magazine^ which is so pertinent 
to the present subject that the temptation to take an extract is irresistible. 
It is as follows: — ‘ In the 27th number of your valuable Magizine, M^heii 
giving an account of my two years ’-old steer, you also give an extract from 
my letter on the advantages of crossing cows of different breeds with im- 
proved short-horn bulls; and in confirmation of this opinion (not hastily 
adopted, but the result of several years’ practical experience, and a close at- 
tention to the experiments of several friends during the last seventeen years,) 
I send you the portrait and a short account of a two-year old Durham and 
Devon heifer of mine, lately slaughtered by Mr. William Daniel (of Aber- 
gavenny,) and accompany it with a few brief statements of the advantages 
derived from this system by several of my own personal friends. 

‘ This heifer was the second cross, and was of a light gray colour. She 
weighed 35 scores and 81b.; rough fat, 981b,; she was allowed to be the 
fattest and best beast of her age, in all points, ever seen in Abergavenny. 
She had a dead calf about six weeks before Christmas; was dried the 17th 
of January, and killed the 10th of June. She sold for 19/. 3«. 6f/. 

lbs. 

‘ Her live weight, on the 8th of June, was . 1232 

Ditto, on the 17th January . . . 840 


Increase in 140 days .... 392 

* Being aware that strong prejudice and much incredulity existed on 
the subject of crossing, I courted the attention of all the respectable 
farmers, breeders, and feeders in this neighbourhood. Many came to see 
her when first put up, and repeatedly afterwards during the five months 
she was feeding; and they all concurred in saying she went on faster than 
any beast they had ever seen. She never had any oil-cake. 

‘ I have seen many excellent beasts bred from improved short-horn 
bulls and long horn cows: indeed, I never knew one of these bulls put to 
any cow, where the produce was not superior to the dam; but the cross 
which I advocate, and with which I am best acquainted, is that with the 
Devon cow, I have uniformly remarked, that each succeeding cross w'as 
attended with a proportionatejmproveraent in size, quality of flesh, and 
aptitude to fatten. In every instance they have shown themselves superior 
milkers, and stand to tlie pail till within six or.eight weeks of calving; and 
several instances have come under my own knowledge where they have 
never been dry since they first calved; and so highly are they prized as 
milkers, that a friend of mine, who hired out dairies, informed me that the 
dairymen gave him nearly 2/. per cow per year more for the half and 
three-quarter breeds than they M^oiild give for cows of other breeds. 

‘ A friend of mine had about a dozen North Devon cows, small in size, 
but nice in quality, and from these he commenced, about twenty years 
since, breeding with short-horn bulls. He has since invariably used those 
bulls. With each succeeding cross the stock have rapidly improved in 
every essential, and the only trace of the Devons which I could perceive 
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when I last saw them, about two years since, was a peculiar richness in 
their colour. He breeds about thirty annually, and generally sells his 
three years-old, in the autumn, at 17/. to 22/.; and I have known him 
sell in-calf heifers to jobbers in fairs as high as 30 guineas each. All his 
stock are superior milkers. Here we have twenty years’ experiment, and 
continued improvement. 

‘Within the last eight years I have sent many North Devon heifers to 
Ireland, to friends residing in different counties, and some of them occu- 
pying land of very inferior quality. I also sent over two young Durham 
bulls, from the stock of the Rev. Henry Berry, to cross them with. They 
have all crossed them with short-hom bulls at my recommendation, and 
the accounts they give are most satisfactory. 'Bhey say the two years’old 
half-breds are as good as the three years’-old Devons, and are all good 
milkers. One of these bulls, by Mr. Berry’s Mynheer^ has been four 
limes exhibited in three different counties, and has each time taken the 
first prize. He was last year sold for 60 guineas, and is now serving 
cows at 1/. each. 

^ Brynderry^ near Abergavenny. C. H. Bolton. 

An opinion generally prevails that the short-horns are unfitted for work; 
and in some respects it is admitted they are so: but the correct reason 
lias not been assigned, and the question may fairly come briefly under 
notice. That they are willing and able to work, the writer knows, from 
one in particulai among many instances. He has now a team of two 
years-old steers, working constantly nine hours a day; a system he would 
by no means recommend, and forced on him by circumstances connected 
witli entrance on a new farm, at present ill adapted to grazing cattle. 
They work admirably; but surely cattle which, as the preceding account 
proves, will go as profitably to the butcher at two years old as any other 
breed at three, and as many even at four, ought never, as a general rule, 
to be placed in the yoke. No beast, in the present advanced state of 
breeding, ought to be put upon a system which arose out of the necessity 
of obtaining compensation by work for the loss attending a tardy maturity. 
But where it may be convenient, the short-horns, particularly the bulls, 
work admirably, as their great docility promises: and there are many 
operations going on in every farm which a bull would be judiciously em- 
ployed in performing* And as the bulls of this breed are apt to become 
useless, from acquiring loo much flesh in a state of confinement, moderate 
work might, in most cases, prove beneficial for such as are intended for 
use at home. 

As was before observed, the specimens which accompany this account 
will render little comment necessary on their form. With deference, how- 
ever, it is submitted to the breeders of short-homs that they should avoid 
breeding from loo close affinities, and, while they steer clear of coarseness, 
should require a siifiiciency of masculine character in their males.* The 
portrait of Lord Althorp’s bull Firhy evinces this requisite in a proper 
degree. He has also — but, indeed, it is only part of the other; for with- 
out it good masculine character cannot exist — an excellent loin. This 

* Lord Althorp first adopted the short-horns in 1818 , when he purchased the bull 
Regent^ at Mr. R. Coding’s sale, with several of that gentleman’s cows; and since that 
time his lordship has been unremitting in his attempts to improve the breed. The bull 
Firhy is good in almost every point. His flanks, loins, hips, and bosom are excellent. 
His only failing is in the crop; yet wc arc told by his lordship’s very intelligent steward 
(Mr. Hull,) and we had proof of the accuracy of the observation, when we had the 
pleasure of looking over the Wiseton herd, that, after using him six years, very few of 
iiis stock have inherited this imperfection. — Edit. 
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is a point in which many sliorl-horns are rather defective, and it is one 
of infinite importance. Add to this, that if, in many instances, the 
length of the carcass were abated, as well as that of the legs, a hardier 
animal, with equal size and on a more profitable scale, would be pro- 
duced. The facilities for making this improvement are sufficiently nu- 
merous, the short-horns being now more genqjally diffused. That wider 
diffusion also multiplies the means of selecting for milk; a quality which 
should not be lost sight of : for it is the combination of perfections which 
has conferred, and will perpetuate, the superiority of this breed of cattle. 



[Lord Alihorp's Bull.'] 


The colours of the improved short-horns are red or white, or a mixture 
of the two, combining in endless variety, and producing, very frequently, 
most brilliant effect. The white, it is very probable, they obtained from 
an early cross with the wild breed; and whenever this colour shows 
itself, it is accompanied, more or less, with a red tinge on the extremity of 
the ear: a distinctive character, also, of the wild cattle. No pure improved 
short-horns are found of any colours but those above named. There is a 
large coarse short-horn, prevailing particularly in Lincolnshire, denomi- 
nated in the quotations of the Smithfield markets ‘Lincolns,’ and gene- 
rally sold at prices below those of any other cattle. These are frequently 
black, black and white, blue, and dun; but they have no further affinity 
with the improved short-horns than as the latter have been referred to for 
their improvement, which has been accomplished to a considerable degree. 
A similar description of large, coarse short-horns, of these objectionable 
colours — for they generally accompany a bad quality of flesh — prevails in 
some of the midland counties. They are great consumers of food, gutty, 
and particularly low and bad in the loins, with excessively heavy shoulder- 
blades. The owners of this stock, however, are crossing with the im- 
proved breed; but the dairy-farmers of Gloucestershire are so much alive 
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to the superiority of the short-horns, that they lay hold with avidity of any 
thing which approaches them in colour, or is called by the name. Indeed 
should this breed continue to obtain the requisite attention, to maintain it 
in its present excellence, it is not too much to suppose that it will, before 
long, alter the character of the cattle in most of the great breeding districts. 
It would have been thought incredible some years ago, but is nevertheless 
the fact, that they are treading closely on the strongholds even of the 
llercfords; and an observing traveller, who sees their colours starting to 
view in very unwonted situations, must pronounce them universal in- 
truders. 

Thus far Mr. Berry, whose admirable account of the improved short- 
horn cattle our readers will duly estimate. There is no point which he 
has more triumphantly illustrated, than the value of this breed, as con- 
taining a combination of perfections. It was a point which was in a 
manner lost sight of by the early improvers. They developed the aptitude 
to fatten, and the early maturity of the short-horns, but they neglected, 
and were beginning to. lose, their milking properties. This is also the 
grand error of many modern breeders; and hence arose the general im- 
pression, and founded on careful observation, that in proportion as the 
grazing properlies of the beast were increased, its value for the dairy was 
proportionably diminished. 

'The Yorkshire cow, which now almost exclusively occupies the London 
dairies, is an unanswerable proof of the possibility of uniting the two quali- 
ties to a great degree of perfection, but not at the same time : — they succeed 
to each other, and at the periods when it suits the convenience of the dairy 
man that they should. Twenty years ago the Yorkshire cow was, com- 
pared with other breeds, as great a hwourite in the London market as at 
present. She yielded more milk, iq proportion to the quantity of food 
consumed, than could be obtained from any other breed; but when the 
dairyman had had her four or five years, she began to fall off, and he 
dried her and sold her. It took a long time to get much flesh upon her 
bones; and when he calculated the expense of bringing her into condition 
lie found that his cheapest way was to sell her for what she would fetch, 
and that seldom exceeded 5/. 

By degrees, however, some of the more intelligent of the breeders for 
this market began to find that, by cautiously adopting Mr. Berry’s prin- 
ciple of selection — by finding out an improved short-horn bull, whose pro- 
geny were generally milkers, and crossing some of the old Yorkshires 
witli him, and then going back to the pure blood — ^but still regarding the 
milking properties of the dam, and the usual tendency to possess these 
qualities in tlie offspring of the sire — they could at length obtain a breed 
that had lost little of the grazing properties of the new breed, and retained, 
almost undiminished, the excellences of the old breed for the pail. Thence 
it has happened that many of the cows in the London dairies are as fine 
specimens of the improved short-horns as can possibly be produced. The} 
do not, perhaps, yield quite so much milk as the old ones, but what they do 
yield is of better quality; and whether the dairyman keeps them a twelve- 
month or a little longer — and this is getting more and more the habit 
of these people — or whether he milks them for three or four years — as 
soon as he dries them, they fatten as rapidly as the most celebrated of the 
improved breed. Mr. Parkinson gives an account of one, which, after 
being milked to the 5th of April, was put to grass with others, and sold on 
the 5th of July after 91 days’ grazing, having made in that lime nearly 
2a*. a-day. 
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[7%e Yorkshire Cow.] 

This is a fair specimen of one of these cows: the character of the Hoi- 
derness and the Durham beautifully mingling. A milch cow good for tlie 
pail as long as she is wanted, and then quickly got into marketable condi- 
tion, should have a long and rather small head; a large-lieaded cow will 
seldom fatten or yield much milk. The eye should he bright, yet with a pe- 
culiar placidness and quietness of expression; the chaps thin, and the horns 
small. The neck should not be so thin as that which common opinion 
has given to the milch cow. It may be thin towards the head ; but 
it must soon begin to thicken, and especially when it approaches the 
shoulder. The dewlap should be small; the breast, if not so wide as in 
some that have an unusual disposition to fatten, yet very far from Ixiing 
narrow, and it should project before the logs ; the chine, to a certain 
degree fleshy, and even inclining to fulness ; the girth behind the 
shoulder should be deeper than it is usually found in tlie short-horn ; the 
ribs should spread out wide, so as to give as globular a form as possible, 
to the carcass, and each should project farther than the preceding one to 
the very loins, giving, if after all the milch cow must be a little wider 
below than above, yet as much breadth as can possibly be afforded to the 
more valuable parts. She should bo well formed across the hips and on 
the rump, and with greater length there than the milker geneially pos- 
sesses, or if a little too short, not heavy. If she stands a little long on 
the legs, it must not be too long. The thighs somewhat tliin, with a 
slight tendency to crookedness, or being sickle-hammed behind: the tail 
thick at the upper part, but tapering below; and she should have a mel- 
low hide, and little coarse hair. Common consent has given to her large 
milk-veins; and although the subcutaneous or milk-vein has nothing to 
do with the udder, but conveys the blood from the fore part of the cheat 
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and sides to the inguinal vein, yet a large milk-vein certainly indicates a 
strongly developed vascular system — one favourable to secretion generally, 
and to that of the milk among the rest. 

The last essential in a milch cow that we shall mention is the udder, 
rather inclining to be large in proportion to the size of the animal, but 
not too large. It must be sufficiently capacious to contain the proper 
quantity of milk, but not too bulky, lest it should thicken and become 
loaded with fat. The skin of the udder should be thin, and free from 
lumps in every part of it. The teats should be of moderate size; at 
equal distances from each other every way; and of equal size from the 
udder to nearly the end, where they should run to a kind of point. When 
they are too large near the udder, they permit the milk to flow down too 
freely from the bag, and lodge in them; and when they are too broad at 
the extremity, the orifice is often so large that the cow cannot retain her 
milk after the bag begins to be full and heavy. The udder should be 
of nearly equal size before and behind, or, if there is any difference, it 
should be broader and fuller before than behind.* 

The quantity of milk given by some of these cows is very great. It is 
by no means uncommon for them, in the beginning of the summer, to 
yield 30 quarts a day; there are rare instances of their having given 36 
quarts; but the average measure may be estimated at 22 or 24 quarts. It 
is said that this milk does not yield a proportionate quantity of butter; 
and that, although these cows may be valuable where the sale of milk is 
the prime object, they will not answer for the dairy. 

That their milk does not contain the same proportionate quantity of 
butter as that from the long-horns, the Scotch cattle, or the Devons, is 
probably true; but we have reason to believe that the difference has been 
much exaggerated, and is more than compensated by the additional quan- 
tity of milk. At the first introduction of the improved breed, the prejudice 
•against them on this account was very great, and certain experiments were 
made, by the result of which it was made to appear that the milk of the 
Kyloe cow yielded double the quantity of butter that could be produced 
from that of the improved short-horn. Two ounces were obtained from 
the milk of the Kyloe, and one from that of the short-horn. 

This aroused the advocates of the new breed, and they instituted their 
experiments, the result of which was much less to the disadvantage of the 
short-horns. Mr. Bailly gives an account of an experiment made by Mr. 
Walton of Middleton. 

He took from his dairy 6 cows promiscuously, and obtained the follow- 
ing quantity of butter from a quart of the milk of each of them: — 

* There are some doggerel lines, which so well express the greater number of the good 
{joints of such a cow as we have been now describing, that we are tempted to cop/ them 
Irom tlie Farmer’s Magazine: — 

‘ She’s long in her face, she’s fine in her horn. 

She’ll quickly get fat without cake or com; 

She’s clean in her jaws, and full in her chine, 

She’s heavy in flank, and wide in her loin. 

* She’s broad in her ribs, and long in her rump, 

A straight and flat back, without ever a hump: 

She’s wide in her hips, and calm in her eyes, 

She’s fine in her shoulders, and thin in her thighs. 

* She’s light in her neck, and small in her tail. 

She’s wide in her breast, and good at the pail; 

She’s fine in her bone, and silky of skin — 

She’s a grazier’s without, and a butcher’s within.’ 

22 * 
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No. 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


oz. dwte^ 

3 6 

1 6 

1 12 

1 10 

1 14 

1 6 


10 8, which, divided by 

6, leaves nearly loz. 14|dwts,, or about | of the weight of butler from 
the same quantity of milk. Then, the increased quantity of milk yielded 
by the short-hom gave her decidedly the preference, so far as the simple 
produce was concerned. 

This experiment brought to light another good quality in the improved 
short-hom, which, if not altogether unsuspected, was not suflTiciently acted 
upon — that she improved as a dairy-cow as she got oldjbr. The cow, a 
quart of whose milk produced more than 3oz. of butter, was six years 
old, the other five were only two years old; at all events the experiments 
proved that her milk was richer af six years old, than it had been at two- 
This a subject which deserves investigation. 

Another circumstance is somewhat connected with such an inquiry. 
The Kyloe and the long-horn cattle seem to care little about change of 
situation and pasture; but the short-horn is not so easily reconciled to a 
change; and her milk is not at first either so abundant or so good as it 
afterwards becomes. 

A prejudice likewise existed, and perhaps does yet in the minds of some 
dairymen, against the larger improved short-homs. Tlie breed generally 
are great consumers; and it was also supposed that in proportion to the 
condition of the cow, she was likely to run to flesh instead of yielding 
milk, and therefore a rather small cow was selected, and one that did not 
carry about her many proofs of point. 

That there is a great difference in the quantity of food consumed by 
different breeds of cattle, cannot be doubted; and that the short-horns 
occupy the highest rank among the consumers of food is evident 
enough; but we never could be persuaded that the difference of size in the 
same breed made any material difference in the appetite, or the food con- 
sumed. When they stand side by side in the stall or the cow-house, and 
experience has taught us the proper average quantity of food, the little 
one eats her share, and the larger one seldom eats more, even when it is 
put before her. There are occasional differences in the consumption of 
food by different animals, but these arise far oftener from constitution, or 
from some unknown cause, than from difference of size. Experience 
does, however, prove beyond the possibility of doubt, that the larger cattle, 
the breed and other circumstances being the same, yield the greatest quan- 
tity of milk. 

Experience has also proved another thing — that the good grazing points 
of a cow, and even her being in fair store condition, do not necessarily in- 
terfere with her milking qualities. They prove that she has the disposition 
to fatten about her, but which will not be called into injurious exercise 
until, in the natural process of time, or designedly by us, she is dried. She 
will yield nearly as much milk as her unthrifty neighbour, and milk of 
a superior quality, and at four, five, or six years old, might be pitted 
against any Kyloe, while we have the pledge that it will cost us little to 
|Hmpare her for the butcher, when we have done with her as a milker. It 
It im this principle that many of the London dairymen now act, when 
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they change their cows so frequently as they do; but whether this, even 
allowing the rapidity with which the beasts fatten, is the best and most 
profitable mode of management, will be the subject of future inquiry. 

Some time after Mr. Walton’s experiment, the following observations 
were made by Mr. Calvert, of Sandysike, near Brampton, on the quantity 
of butter yielded by one of his improved short-horns. The milk was kept 
and churned separately from that of the other stock, and the following is 
the account of the number of pounds of butter obtained in each week, — 
7, 10, 10, 12, 17, 13, 13, 13, 15, 16, 15, 12, 13, 13, 13, 14, 14, 13, 12, 
12, 13, 11, 12, 10, 10, 8, 10, 9, 10, 7, 7, 7. 

From this it appears that there were churned 373 pounds of butter in 
the space of 32 weeks. The cow gave 28 quarts of milk per day, about 
Midsummer, and would average nearly 20 quarts per day for 20 weeks. 
Slie gave more milk when she was depastured in the summer than when 
she was soiled in the house, in consequence of the very hot weather. She 
was lame during six weeks from ‘ foul in the feet,’ which lessened the 
quantity of milk during that time; and the experiment was discontinued, 
because there was not a sufficient supply of turnips, and the milk of the 
whole of the herd was rapidly diminishing. For the first fortnight after 
calving, she was allowed a little broken corn; and from that period to the 
commencement of the turnip-season, she lived entirely on grass, with 
some cut clover; when it was necessary to shelter her from the inclement 
heat. The pasture was by no means of a superior quality. 

After such a record — and it is far from being a singular one — ‘ there 
can be no doubt,’ to adopt the language of the reporter, ‘of the possibility 
of raising a breed of milking short-liorns, which will surpass every variety 
of cattle in the kingdom.’ We may, perhaps, safely add, that we have 
that breed, and that it only requires a little care in the selection, and in 
crossing, to perpetuate it. 

We will take a very rapid survey of the few counties not already 
described, and in which the short-horns are the prevailing breed. 

CITMBERLANI). 

The native breed of Cumberland was a small long-horned beast, yield- 
ing a fair quantity of milk, and of good quality; answering well for the 
dairy, but not so profitable as grazing cattle. • With these were inter- 
mingled the Kyloes and Galloways, both of them quicker feeders than 
the old Cumberlands. They were generally bought in about October, 
and turned all the winter on the pastures out of which the fat cattle had 
just been sold — a little hay being allowed them, according to circum- 
stances. They were kept about a twelvemonth, and paid very well. 

The long-horns were most used for the dairy, and chiefly for the produc- 
tion of butter. They yielded from one to two firkins per annum, according 
to their goodness and size: the average produce was about 84 lbs. per cow. 
Some of them would yield eight quarts of milk per day during the season, 
and three or four pounds of butter per week. The Cumberland butter 
used to be in considerable request. The cheese was an inferior article, 
and chiefly made of skimmed milk. 

The short-horns were not slow in penetrating into Cumberland, and 
establishing themselves there. They were first used to cross the native 
and Scotch breeds, and sometimes with considerable success. Mr. Bates, 
of Halton Castle, attempted a cross between the Kyloe cow and the short- 
horn bull. His object was to increase the quantity of milk from the 
Kyloe, and to preserve its quality; and to gain that which every one 
used to imagine the short-horn was sadly deficient in, hardiness. He 
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hoped likewise to reduce the great consumption of food by the short- 
horn, and, at the same time, to retain his early maturity. To a very con- 
siderable extent he succeeded. Mr. Maynard, than whom there could 
not be a better judge of cattle, and from whose stock descended some of 
the best short-horns of the north, hired a bull from Mr. Bates, to try 
what effect would be produced on some of his own pure breeding stock. 
That the short-horns could be materially improved by such an admixture 
could scracely be expected; but the value of the old breed of the country 
has been materially increased. 

The pure short-horn is now zealously cultivated in Cumberland, and by 
none more so, or more successfully, than by Mr. Maynard. 

YORKSHIRE NORTH RIDING. 

There are few parts of the kingdom in which so perfect a change has 
taken place in the breed of cattle as in this extensive division of Y orkshire. 
Mr. Marshall, who is undoubted authority here, says, in his ‘ Rural Eco- 
nomy of Yorkshire,’ that, at the commerrcement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the ancient black cattle were the only breed in this district. They 
resembled the present breed of the lowlands of Scotland, mostly horned, 
but some of them hwnhled. To these succeeded the long-horn, or Cra- 
ven breed, and which, by degrees, spread over the whole of the northern 
and midland counties. At that time the chief work of the farm was done 
by cattle; the horse had not yet quite superseded the slower, but perhaps 
more profitable, ox, and many of the long-horns, until they began to be 
improved by the breeders in the midland counties, were deficient in several 
valuable points, while the use of them was exceedingly inconvenient, and 
sometimes dangerous, in the yoke. 

On these accounts, the long-horns in their turn gave way to the Hol- 
derness, or short-horn breed, and that, for a century past, has maintained 
its ground, and will continue to do so. 

Mr. Marshall gives a singular account of these cattle, when first intro- 
duced. He says, that ‘the Holderness breed were thin-quartered, too 
light behind, and too coarse before; large shoulders, coarse necks, and 
deep dewlaps. This form being found disadvantageous to the butcher, 
increasing the quantity of the coarser parts, and reducing the weight of 
the prime pieces, the breeder endeavoured to enlarge the hind-quarters; 
and had he stopped when he had got to the happy medium, he would 
have wrought a good work; but the fashion was set — cloddy bullocks 
were in estimation. The first variety of this species of cattle, which 1 
can recollect, was a thick, large-boned, coarse, clumsy animal; remarkably 
large behind, with thick gummy thighs; always fleshy, but never fat, 
and the flesh being of a bad quality. This, however, was not the worst: 
the monstrous size of the buttocks of the calf was frequently fatal to the 
cow, and numbers of cows were annually lost in calving. These mon- 
sters were stigmatized by the epithet ‘ Dutch-buttocked,’ and they were 
probably the worst breed the Vale ever knew.’ 

This evil, however, soon cured itself; and, by judicious crossings from 
their own stock, and, soon afterwards, from the stock of the enterprising 
and skilful breeders on the banks of the Tees, the Yorkshire cow was 
brought to her present state of perfection, retaining, with little diminution, 
the milking properties of the Holderness, and the grazing ones of the im- 
proved short-horn, and being, in point of fact, what we have described 
her to be in p. 244. The old and comparatively improved breeil is 
still indeed found in the possession of most of the dairy farmers of this 
part of the country, for the prejudice — and, as we have confessed, not an 
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unfounded one — against the improved short-horns, that their milking pro- 
perties have been sacrificed to the accumulation of fat, still widely prevails. 
Experience, however, gradually established the fact, that it is prudent to 
sacrifice a small portion of the milk to assist in feeding, when too old to 
continue in the dairy; or when, as in the neighbourhood of large towns, 
her services as a/ dairy-cow are dispensed with at an early age. This 
cross being judiciously managed, the diminution of milk is so small, and 
the tendency to fatten so great, that the opinion of Mr. Sale (as quoted 
by Mr. Sheldon Cradock, of Hartforth, and to whom we return our thanks 
for some valuable information) is perfectly correct — ‘ I have always 
found, in my stock, that the best milkers, when dried for feeding, make 
the most fat in the least time.’ 'J'his is a doctrine which will be better 
understood and universally acknowledged by and by. Too many of the 
improvers of the short-horns have done but half justice to their excellent 
stock. He would deserve well of his country who, with skill and means 
suflicient, would devote liimself to the illustration of this point. 

It has been observed, that the cattle of this district have not improved 
of late so rapidly as in former times. There may be two reasons for this, 
viz., that the system of breeding in and in has been pursued somewhat 
too far, and that the depreciation of the times has withdrawn many 
landed proprietors from agricultural pursuits, and thus lessened that com- 
petition which was the most powerful stimulus to exertion. 

'The average weight of cattle in this riding of Yorkshire varies with the 
food and age of the animal. A steer, from 2^ to 3 years old, when fit 
for the market, will usually weigh from 65 to 75 stones, imperial weight, 
and a heifer from 55 to 05 stones. The usual method of preparing 
them for the market is simple enough. The calf gets milk for the first 
two or three weeks, and after that, scalded skimmed milk, mixed with 
oil-cake boiled in water, with hay and turnips, until the spring pastures 
have sufTicicnt produce to support him; he remains in them until the fol- 
lowing winter, when he is either lied up or turned loose into folds, and 
fed with straw and turnips until the ensuing May: he is then turned 
once more into the pasture until tvinler, when he is brought into the fold- 
yard as before, until nearly May-day, and now, approaching to a state 
nearly fat enough for the butcher, three or four months’ grass-feeding 
generally coni])leles him. Both the improved and the unimproved cattle 
are treated in the same way. Now, however, appears the essential differ- 
ence between the breeds — the most forward of the unimproved are 
scarcely ready when the improved cattle are gone, and they are never so 
fat and pointy as the others. 

Upon the clay -soil of Cleveland, and other parts of this district, the 
grass-land is principally appropriated to the purposes of the dairy. There 
the unimproved breed mostly prevails; but even there, the most intelli- 
gent of the farmers begin to see the propriety of a cross or two from the 
Teeswater blood. The young cattle are principally sold in the neighbour- 
ing markets, and are forwarded to the possessors of extensive turnip- 
farms in Leicestershire and Northamptonshire. 

A great proportion of the cows for the supply of the metropolitan 
dairies come from the North Riding of Yorkshire. They are sent away 
within a month or six weeks after calving, and either journey directly to 
London, or halt for a year or two in Bedfordshire, or some of the midland 
counties, in order that they may not reach their ultimate destination until 
they are five or six years old. 

Among the breeders of the pure short-horns in this Riding, Major 
Bower of Welham, deserves honourable mention. His name appears 
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among the purchasers at Mr. Charles Colling’s sale. His cow Daisy, 
bought there, produced some excellent stock. A heifer of his breed, 
slaughtered at the age of 18 months, weighed 64 stones, imperial weight, 
and 10 stones of tallow. 

The Earl of Carlisle formerly endeavoured to improve the breed of this 
district by crossing with the Devonshire, and Mr. Cleaver, with the Sussex 
cattle, and it was said that more kindly feeders were obtained, the size 
was reduced a little, the leg shortened, the bone rendered finer, the form 
improved, and the strength of the short-horn remained for draught with 
the activity of the Devon. Whatever might have been the case with the 
first cross, this supposed improved race has passed quite away. 

A cross between the short-horn bull and the Argyleshire heifer was 
attempted, with greater prospect of success. Mr. Bates had obtained 
some excellent cattle from a similar attempt, but they could not be fed to 
an equal weight in the same time, and they were deficient in early ma- 
turity. 


WEST RIDING. 

This is principally a manufacturing district, and there arc comparatively 
few agriculturists who pay much attention to the improvement of the breed 
of cattle. The short-horns, either the lloldcrness or with some crosses of 
the Durham, are chiefly found in the neighbourhood of large towns. 
More in the country, and where the farms are small, (as they are tli rough 
a great part of this riding,) there are a variety jf crosses with the long-horns, 
and with nondescripts of former days. I'liey go under the characteristic 
name of half-horns; the country people arc fond of them, they are hardy, 
yield plenty of milk, and fatten with tolerable quickness. One would 
wonder how they retain one good quality, for Mr. Sorby, of Holy land- 
hall, very cliaracteristically describes them, and the little farmers of almost 
every district — ‘ Those who have a cow or two, of some favourite kind, 
send them to the nearest bull, which does well enough, provided he gets 
them a calf,’ We must confess, that we nowhere saw so great a collec- 
tion of Mongrels as in the manufacturing portion of the West Riding. 

Mr. Newman, the agent of Lord Fitzwilliam, satisfactorily accounts 
for this. He thus writes to us — ‘ the breed of cattle in the greatest esteem 
in the vicinity of Wentworth, and in fact throughout all the southern part 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, is the pure short-horn. A traveller, 
however, passing through this district, will observe many deviations from 
that breed, and will meet with crosses that he will have much difiiculty to 
identify. The farms are small, and the farmer has a kind of mixed em-‘ 
ployment, partly agricultural and partly mercantile; hence his attention is 
not so much directed to his farm as it should be, and hence arises a 
certain degree of carelessness as to the selection of his cattle; added to 
this, there is an idea, although an erroneous one, that the pure short- 
horns are not good milkers, and which tends materially to check the 
breed.’ 

In the districts near Doncaster, where the population is more strictly 
agricultural, the short-horns prevail, and those of a breed and quality 
highly creditable both to the mere tenant-farmer and to the gentleman 
who farms his own estate. 

It is due to the memory of the late Mr. Mitton, of Badsworth, to place 
him at the very head of the improvers of short-horn cattle in this district. 
His ‘ Old Bull,’ known in the Herd Book by the name of ‘ Badsworth,’ 
is still in the recollection of the farmers, of that neighbourhood, and no 
aiiiinal contributed more to the improvement of the cattle for many miles 
round. 
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About the year 1805, the Wortley Farmers’ Club was established, 
chiefly by Lord WharnclifFe (then Mr. Stuart Wortley,) and by the ope- 
rations of that society very considerable improvement was eflhcted in the 
breed of cattle, sheep, and pigs, round Wortley. In 1818 this society 
ceased to exist, for one more effective had been formed at Doncaster, under 
the patronage of Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Althorp, Sir A. Cook, and Mr. 
Fullerton of Thrybergh Park, and other neighbouring gentlemen. This 
society still flourishes, and a very fair number of excellent cattle are 
annually exhibited, the males of which become dispersed through a wide 
district of country. The short-horn cattle have borne away all the prizes. 

In almost every part of the West Riding, many Scotch are fed for one 
year or two, and then sold to the butcher to be slaughtered for home 
consumption. 

As we advance towards the moorlands of the west and north-west of 
the district, the half-horns prevail more; and in Craven, the native county 
of tlie long-horns, we find both the large and the small variety of this 
breed in tolerable perfection, but perhaps not so much so as in the north 
of Lancashire. Even here, the short-horns have penetrated and are 
increasing. 

EAST RIDING. 

The short-horns prevail universally through this riding, except among 
tlie cottagers and little farmers, who still obstinately cling to some of the 
different varieties of half-horns. It is decidedly a breeding country, and 
a great number of cows arc yearly sent from it to Lincolnshire, to be 
prepared for the London dairies ; yet many oxen and cows are 
brought from the Wolds to the fortnightly and weekly markets so frequent 
in Yorkshire, and pastured on the rich ground with which the riding 
abounds.* 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Mr. Berry has disposed of the Lincolnshire cattle in a very summary 
way, and we apprehend that no appeal can be made against his decision. 

‘ There is a large coarse short-horn prevailing, particularly in Lincolnshire, 
denominated in the quotations of the Smithfield markets “ Lincolns,” but 
they have no further affinity with the improved short-horns than as the 
latter have been referred to for their improvement, which has been accom- 
plished to a considerable degree.’ As, however, we have to travel through 

* In some i)art of this riding, as well as in the north of Lincolnshire, a very useful 
society or club used to exist, and is still to be occasionally met with, called *The Cow 
Club,* the principal rules of which wc abridge from ‘ Strickland’s Survey.* 

* Each member shall, on the 12th of May, and the 12th of November, pay three-pence 
in the pound, on her value, for every cow that he insures, which sum when it amounts 
to 20Z. shall be placed at interest, in order to accumulate for the benefit of the club. No 
cow shall be admitted without the approbation and valuation of one of the proper officers 
of the district, to whom, if required, she shall be sent for inspection. 

‘ Upon the death of any cow, the officer shall inquire into the manner of it; and if ’t 
appears to have been caused by wilful neglect, or by his refusing to employ some farrier 
or veterinary surgeon, he shall receive no benefit; but for every cow dying of disease, 
and without the neglect of the owner, there shall be paid five-sixths of her estimated 
value; but no member shall receive any benefit from the institution upon the death of a 
cow more than fourteen years old. 

* If^ upon any accident, the officer of the district shall deem it necesscL^ to have a 
cow slaughtered, the owner shall have the option of receiving the net value other carcass, 
the expense of slaughtering being deducted, or five-sixths of her estimated value in the 
books. Every member not making payment on the day appointed, or within fourteen 
days afterwards, shall be excluded.* 

The five-sixths of the value will give the cottager an interest in her recovery or pre- 
servation, whereas if he was paid the whole value he might be careless. 
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each of the counties of Great Britain, we must enter a little more into the 
consideration of the character and claims of the Lincoln cattle. 

Many of the present unimproved Lincolns may be regarded as fair 
specimens of the best of the old Dutch cattle. So prevalent is the opinion 
that this was the origin of the breed, that the metropolitan butcher denomi- 
nates them Dutch cattle, and knows them much better by that name than 
as Lincolns. There is a coarseness about the head and horn which we 
have not seen either in the common Holderness or the improved Durham; 
the bone is comparatively large, the leg high, and the hips and loins wide, 
approaching to raggedness. Mr. Lawrence has a very appropriate remark 
respecting them, that they demand that Bakewcllian improvement which 
their sheep have received. 

There have been some zealous, and to a considerable degree, successful 
improvers of this breed. At the head of them stands Caj)tain Turnill, of 
Reesby on the Wolds. With what materials he went to work is not cer- 
tainly known, but it is supposed that he confined himself to a selection 
from the native breed; and certainly he produced a valuable animal, thinner 
in the horn, cleaner in the bone, lighter in the dewlap, shorter in the leg, 
full in the bosom, and round in the carcass. The breed was properly 
called ‘ the Turnills,’ and they yet remain in the hands of many farmers. 
They are handsomerlooking beasts, always full of lean flesh; with far 
greater disposition than before to put some fat on that flesli, and become 
sooner ripe for the market. 

Others, with somewhat more judgment, called in the aid of the Durhams 
and more speedily and effectually completed their object, 'i'hey look 
away the disposition to make lean beef only, although in very great quan- 
tities; and if they could not perfectly give to tlie Lincolns their own early 
maturity, they materially quickened tlie process of fattening. An improved 
Lincolnshire beast is therefore now a very valuable animal; and if a finer 
grain could be given to the meat, the greater quantity of muscle, compared 
with that of fat, w^ould be no disadvantage. 
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This cut is a fair specimen of the modern Lincoln, with a cross of the 
Durham, and ready for the market. It was sketched by Mr. Harvey, as 
it stood in Smith field. 

We are indebted for the following account of the management of the 
Lincolnshire cattle to Mr. Shield of Fordston, and who, as a genuine 
Lincolnshire man, is much attached to the Turnill breed. 

‘ After leaMiig the hand, or the cow, the young cattle are kept during 
the first winter on hay, hay and turnips, or sometimes hay and a little 
oil-cake. In the next summer they run on seeds or second-rate land, 
and too often get nothing but straw m the winter. At two years old they 
go on worse keeping, and are again wintered at straw. At three years 
old the^ fare no better, except that some now gne from two to four pounds 
of oil cake dad) ; and they are sold, in the spring or summer, by those 
who have not the means to feed them, to jobbers, who dispose of them to 
tlie grazier. lie winters them better if he buys them at the latter end of 
summer, and feeds them off before another winter ; but if they ate bought 
in the spring they are generally fed off before winter, man)^ of them being 
put up for stall-feeding, to which no breed is better adapted. 

The Lincolnshire cattle are principally red and white, but a dun variety 
was introduced about the middle of the last century, by Sir Charles 
of Hanhy Grange, and which have so much improved m size as aljmdst 
to overtake the common breed of the county. They are found prinetpSfily 
in tlic neighbourhood of Folkingh un, and have been fed up to 110 stOn^ 
at seven )ears old. 

'Flic extraordinary animal which was exhibited under the name of ‘ thie 
Line oliishire o\,’ although bred in that county, was an improved short- 
horn; and many of these arc establishing themselves in every part of Lin- 
colnshire 


Here, as in most otlier districts, there are great varieties of breeds, and 
which are said to be increasing, and even interfering with the purity of 
the native one, by means of the great annual importations of Irisn qatUe. 

Some have purposely, and very recently, endeavoured to establish a 
cross between the best of the long-horned Irish and the short-horoft of the 


count > , hut the attempt, although promising some success at fitst, has de- 
cidedly failed. 

Among the small farmers, half-horns of every size 
found, and they are crossed in every way that 
gest, yet they are most of theip good milkers. 
better adapted for grazing than for the dairy, yield 
richer quality, than some of the advoc|1lH9 for me olu arc 

willing to allow. 

A great number of the Yorkshire 

dames halt in Lincolnshire, and as 

numerous herds of Irish beasts, utk 


ESSEX. 


'Fhere is no distinguishing breed in this county; 
nl business, so far as cattle arc concerned, consists in of 

c lives and grazing in the marshes, with some attention to the dairy in 
paiticular districts. 

Our friend, Mr. May^ V<||^r!mary surgeottttgg|i|y ^|||^^^ tlrat 

tlie suckling farmers procurd thi^ir cs^ves at ^ 
Romlord, (Jhclinsford, Maldon, Braintree, and llonif )rd 

mirkel is chiefiy supplied from London; Chelmsfprd 
liOiul ni and Suffolk; and Colchester and Bl^sdnlree, chien]^4rom the Suf- 
folk dairies. 

23 
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They are bought in at from a week to a fortnight old, and are generally 
fed about twelve or fourteen weeks, when they are either bought by the 
butchers m the neighbourhood, who kill and dress them, and send them 
to the London market, or they are sent alive to the Romford and Smith- 
field markets, where they are purchased by the London butchers. 

Many of these calves used to be reared in tJie rich pastures of Essex, 
and particularly the heiler calves Iroiii the metropolitan dairus, and many 
a cow went from Essex to keep up those establishmcnt&; but this practice 
IS now almost totally discontinued. 

The marshes aflord excellent grazing for cattle that are not affected by 
the brackislmess of the water, and there are few who suffer materially by 
this. When cattle are not perfectly ready for the market, a few weeks' 
grazing on the marshes will bring them rapidly forward. Some arc pur- 
chased m store condition, m order that they may run three or four months 
on ^his luxuriant pasture, and at the expiration of the time they are ready 
for Smithfield. At some periods of the year these flats are covered with 
cattle, chiefly of a small kind, and mostly the Welsh or Scotch runts; in- 
deed the grazing is principally confined to these small cattle. A few 
fali^ers, however, m every part of Essex, apply themselves to the regular 
gr^iug of catde of a larggj: size. A lew have the Devons, among whom 
mujl be reckoned Lord Western, who is partial to these cattle, both to 
fei^and^^br the dairy. When they are grass-fed, there are always some 
Scotch or Welsh runts as trimmers, i. e., to eat down what the larger 
and more valuable cattle leave. Many lieu fords are prepared lor the 
Lo!U,don market m the same manner."^ 

The dairy business is confined to a compaiatively small j)art of the 
county. A considerable quantity of butter is made in tin neighbourhood 
of Eppingi and sent to the metropolis iii small rolls; and it is deservedly 
cele])i^te4^ for the peculiar 8we,i^tness of its taste. I'his depends not on 
the ki^ of cow, for occasionally a dairy contains half a dozen diHcrent 
bre^5 of ip^iys, although the short-horns are the most jirevalent, but 1)C- 
causeilxey feed during the summer in the sfirubby pastures ol Epping 
Forest; etl4 the leaves of the trOes, and of numcious wild and aromatic 


plaOts which tliere abound, impart to it its peculiarly sweet flavour. The 

■ ildom be certain that he has the real Epping 

Ltion of it IS sent pp from Northamptonshire ; 
ers, wa?ih the salt well out of the Cambiidge 
rqlls, sell It for Epping butter; while a few are 
msi ijiy kind of butter as true Epping. 
noihef; business, to which We shall liave occa- 
iude in another volume of our work, namely, 
le prcpi^^ion of sausages. The skim milk 
Although the milk is always sour before it 
igs, they thrive well, and their fat is firmer 
from others fhat are fed with pease or meal, 
^ar surprising, when it is known that all the 
k, or that which would produce cheese, is re- 


BIlpDLESEX. 

There county, an^ a very small portion of 

the land^ tcaiiy the butcher, for the pro- 
duce froth omei^^^IrcaB^e sold^at a much higher sum. 


* These 

then tied up to my, turnips, 


pall, are usually^^de flresh upon the marshes, and 
il.wurzel, and oil-cake. 
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and would render the system of grazing a losin^^ business. Some land, 
however, is necessarily devoted to the temporary keep of cattle, as they 
journey to and from Smithfield, or while they remain unsold from one 
mirket-day to another; and a jjreat many rattle are prepared for the mar- 
ket in this county, and more than would be readily supposed before the 
cirrurnstanres of the case are explained. 

In the first place, at least 12,000 cows are kept in the different dairies 
in the metropolis and its immediate iiein^hhourhood. These are all short- 
liorns; and since the rapidity with which they can he fattened has been es- 
tablished, few dairymen breed from their cows, but they are fattened and 
sold as soon as their milk is dried. This will brin^ 5,000 or 6,000 cows 
annually into the market. 

There is an enormous consumption of fermented liquor and ardent spirit 
in London, besides what is sold from the breweries, and sometimes from 
the distilleries, to the regular dairymen. 'I'his is chiefly distilled from 
«^rain, and the n*fuse is employed in the fattening of at least 6,000 or 
7,000 more head of cattle. 

Booth’s establishment for the fattening of cattle will afford a fair sample 
of the rest. It is attached to their distillery at Brentford. The account 
of the building is chiefly taken from the Fanner’s Magazine, an excellent 
agricultural publication, edited by Mr. Berry. ‘The building is 210 feet 
long, and 180 wide. The side walls are about 10 feet high, with 20 
windows on each side, and 8 windows at eaidi end, un<rlazed, but opened 
or shut at pleasure. It is lighted by glazed sky-lights in the roof. The 
roof forms one ridge, and the centre part of it affords space for an ample 
hay-h)ft. It is supported by numerous east-iron and wooden pillars, which, 
at the first entranci* of the observer, have the appearance of a forest of 
columns. A passage of 6 feet in width extends round the whole building, 
and between every two rows of cattle are passages of the same width. 
The whole is lighted at night by 36 gas-lights. 

‘ The cattle stand in double stalls, 7 \ feet wide, and the space from the 
manger to the gutter behind the cattle is about 10 feet: the gutters have an 
inclination to one end, where are drains to carry off the contents of the 
gutters. 

‘ There is a common manger, which extends the whole length of each 
row of cattle, the bottom of which is on a perfect level; but opposite to 
each beast is a second manger, placed in the first, and elevated three’' or 
four inches from the bottom of it, and being about a yard in length; and 
into which are put the grains and other solid food, the common manger 
being for the reception of the wash, or any other liquid food. 

‘ The wash is kept in a eisieru or tank, above the level of these man- 
gers, and in a different part of the premises; but pipes from this tank ^re 
eondueted beneath the floor of the building, and communicate with these 
mangers by means of a distinct cock for'eaeh, so tha4by turning, the cat- 
tle, ill any one of the ranges, are instantly supplied with waslu This 
liquid serves them, in a manner, for food and drink, as it contains the finer 
particles of the ground malt, and the greater part of the barley meal used 
111 the mashing process. 

‘The grains are kept in pits, about 12 feet square, and 10 or 12 feet 
deep, somewhat narrower at the bottom than the top, and lyied with brick 
set in cement. They are trodden in, and raised like tho rodf^ Sf a “house, 
and covered with road-stuff, to ext^lude the air, and protect ihem from the 
weather. Little or no litter is used, and no green food or nnet^ hay is ever 
given. Oil-cake is seldom used, it being found that rough^lover chafiT, 
mixed with the grains and wash, will fatten to any extent. 
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The metropolis is the grand mart to which a considerable proportion of 
the fat cattle from every part of the kingdom is sent. In the year 1830, 
there were sold in Smithfield, 159,907 cattle, 1,287,071 sheep, 254,672 
pigs, and 22,500 calves, for the supply of the metropolis, and the villages 
and towns within a circuit of eight or ten miles, and occasional contracts 
for the navy. Besides tliis there is a great quantity of dead meat sent up 
from the country, generally speaking perfectly wliolesome, and fairly and 
honestly slaughtered, although it is said that the flesh of some animals 
that did not come by their death through the hands of man, has occasion- 
ally found its way to Newgate market. 'I’liere are inspectors appointed, 
who very impartially look afier this. This is called the dead market, and 
may be fairly set against the consumption of the places in the neighbour- 
hood of London, and also the irregular demands for the navy, so that the 
numbers just stated may be considered as fairly representing the consump- 
tion of animal food in the metropolis, exclusive of lish, poultry, and salted 
provisions. 

We subjoin in a note the number of cattle and sheep sold in Smithfield, 
in every year from 1732 to 1830. It is taken from that most elaborate 
and valuable work, ]\l‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce.^' 

It will be seen that the numbers of cattle slaughtered have been more 
than doubled during the century; but the inhabitants of the inetrof)olis 
have been more than trebled since that time. Is less animal food con- 
sumed now by each individual tliaii at that time ? Not so: but there is 
an important fact connected wjth the agricultural interests of the kingdom, 
that while the numbers of the cattle slaughtered liave increased, in order 


* The numbers of Cattle and Sheep sold in 

1 Smithfield in each 

year from 1732 to 

1830:- 

— 









Cattle. 

Sheep. ' 


C^attlo. 

Sliecp. 


(’attic. 

S!u‘rj). 

1732 

76,210 

514,700 

1765 

81,630 

.5.37,000 

1798 

107,470 

7.5.3,010 

1733 

80,16.) 

555,0.50 

1766 

75,534 

.571,790 

17f)9 

122,986 

8.3!, 4 00 

1734 

78,810 

566,910 

1767 

77,324 

626,170 

1800 

125,073 

842,210 

17,3.5 

83,894 

590,970 

1768 

79,360 

642,910 

1801 

134,546 

760,560 

1736 

87,606 

587,420 

1769 

82,131 

642,910 

1802 

126,389 

743,470 

1737 

89,862 

607,330 

1770 

86,890 

649,090 

1803 

117,551 

7t.7,4.30 

1738 

87,010 

589,470 

1771 

93,537 

631,860 

1804 

113,019 

903,940 

1739 

86,787 

568,!)80 

1772 

8.),.503 

609,540 

1805 

125,04.3 

912,110 

1740 

84,810 

501,020 

1773 

90,1.33 

609,740 

1H06 

120,250 

858, .570 

1741 

77,714 

536,180 

1774 

90,419 

585,290 

1807 

1.34,326 

921,030 

1742 

79,601 

503,260 

1775 

93,581 

623,950 

1808 

144,042 

1015,280 

1743 

76,475 

468,120 

1776 

98,372 

071,700 

1809 

137,600 

989,2.50 

1744 

76,648 

490,620 

1777 

93,714 

714,870 

1810 

1.32,155 

962,7.50 

1745 

74,188 

563,090 

1778 

97,360 

658,540 

18U 

12.5,012 

966,^100 

1746 

71,582 

620,790 

1779 

97, .3.52 

676,540 1 

1812 

133,859 

95.3,938 

1747 

71,150 

621,780 

1780 

102,383 

705,850 

1813 

137,770 

691,2 '0 

1748 

67,681 

610,060 

1781 

102,543 

743,330 

1814 

135,071 

870,880 

1749 

72,706 

624,220 

1782 

101,176 

728,970 

1815 

124,948 

9fi2,84() 

1750 

70,765 

656,340 

1783 

101,840 

701,610 

1 1816 

120,4.39 

‘)68, 500 

1751 

69,589 

631,890 

1784 

98,143 

616,110 

1817 

129,888 

1044,710 

1752 

73,708 

642,100 

1785 

99,074 

641,470 

1818 

138,047 

963,250 

1753 

75,252 

648,440 

1786 

92,270 

665,910 

1819 

13.5,226 

949,900 

1754 

7(k437 

631,350 

1787 

94,946 

668,570 

1820 

132,933 

947,990 

1755 

74,290 

647,100 

1788 

92,829 

679,100 

1821 

129,125 

1107,230 

17,56 

77,257 

624,710 

1789 

93,269 

693,700 

1822 

142,04.3 

1340,160 

1757 

82,612 

574,960 

1790 

103,708 

749,660 

1823 

149,.552 

1264,920 

17.58 

84,252 

550,930 « 

1791 

101,164 

740,360 

1824 

163,615 

12.39,720 

1759 

86,439 

582,260 

1792 

107,348 

760,859 

1825 

156,985 

1130,310 

1760 

88,594 

622,200 

1793 

116,848 

728,480 

1826 

143,460 

1270,5.30 

1761 

82,514 

666,010 

1794 

109,448 

719,420 

1827 

138,363 

1335,100 

1762 

102,831 

772,160 

1795 

131,092 

74.5,640 

1828 

148,698 

1288,460 

1763 

80,851 

6.53,110 

1796 

117,152 

758,840 

1829 

1.58,313 

1240,300 

1764 

75,168 

556,360 

1797 

108,377 

693,510 

1830 

159,907 

1287,070 



CALCULAtlON OF MEAT CONSUMED IN LONDON. Ssf’ 

to supply llic greater demand, their size and value have also increased at 
a rate that has not been sufficiently appreciated. 

According to the estimate of Dr. Davenant, made in 1710, the average 
weight of the carcasses of black cattle, (so called because most of them 
were then black,) was only 370 lbs., that of a calf 50 lbs., and those of 
sheep and lambs, taken promiscuously, 28 lbs. 

Calculating upon this, the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Waste Lands, in their first report, printed in 1795, stated that cattle 
and sheep had, on an average, increased in size and weight about a fourth 
since 1732. 

Middleton, in his very incorrect Survey of Middlesex, calculates that 
the average gross weight of bullocks fit for slaughter may be taken at 
800 lbs., calves 140 lbs., and sheep and lambs 78 lbs., including offal; 
and that being deducted, according to a rule, to which we shall give 
due consideration in another place, there will be left 550 lbs. as the dead- 
weight of the bullock, 50 lbs. as that of sheep and lambs, and 105 lbs. the 
dead or net weight of calves, making a difference, as Mr. M‘Culloch pro- 
perly remarks, of nearer one-half than one-fourth. 

The improvement of cattle has progressed with unsuspected rapidity 
since the middle of the last century: in many important points it could 
hardly be said to have commenced at that time. After consultation 
with several of the most intelligent butchers of the metropolis, we are in- 
duced to take 656 lbs. as the present average dead-weight of bullocks, 
(some butchers stated 85 stones Srnithdeld weight, none less than 80 — 
we have taken 82 stones.) The average weight of the calf is 144 lbs., 
of the pig 96 Ihs., and of the sheep and lamb 90 lbs., approaching to 
double the weight of these animals in 1730. 4'his renders the number of 
catllc slaughtered in the metropolis and the increasing number of the in- 
habitants a little more proportionate. 

We may now form some not very inaccurate idea of the amount of thi« 
branch of the provision trade in London: — 




Average 

weigh*. 

No. of lbs. consumed 

Cattle, - - 

159,907 - 

656 

lbs. - 

- - 104,898,992 

Sheep, &c. 

1,287,070 - 

90 

- 

- - 115,836,300 

Pig5, - - 

254,672 - 

96 


- - 24,448,512 

Calves, - - 

22,500 - 

144 


- - 3,240,000 


Number of pounds of meat consumed, 248,423,804 

This, estimated at the average price of 6f?., Mmuld be 6,210,595/. 2^. 0^/. 
At Sd, it would produce 8,268,293/. 9v. 4d,, exclusive of bacon, hams, and 
all salUal provisions brought from a distance, (the importation of Irish ba- 
con and hams into Great Britain is 500,000 cwt.) and also fish and poultry. 

This calculation will enable us to determine another curious question — 
what is the average quantity of meat consumed by each individual in the 
course of a year? If we divide the gross number of pounds, 248,423,804 
by 1,450,000, the estimated number of inhabitants in London and its 
environs, the quotient will be 170, or each individual consumes nearly 
half a pound of meat every day. This is a very high calculation compared 
with that of Paris, where each person is supposed to consume but 80 
pounds in the year; and Brussels, where 89 pounds form the allotment of 
each; but ours is a meat-eating population, and composed chiefly of Pro- 
testants; and when we remember that this includes the bones as well as 
the meat, half a pound a day is not too much to allow to each person. 

Cattle are sent from every part of the kingdom to Smithfield market, 

23* 
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but many more from some districts than from others. A little before 
Christmas, the fat beasts, to supply the good people of the metropolis with 
beef of unusual quality for the holydays, begin to come in. They are sent 
from every part — from Norfolk and Lincoln, Leicestershire and North- 
ampton, Sussex, the Western aaid Midland counties, and from the stall- 
yards more in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. Christmas having 
passed, the Norfolk cattle, comprising all sorts, but a great many of them 
home breds and Galloways, throng to the market; and their numbers, 
compared with those of other districts, increase as the spring advances. 

We have lying before us a calculation of the respective numbers from the 
different districts, at different seasons of the year. In February, March, 
and April, there arrived 16,000 Norfolks, nearly all stall-fed cattle; while 
from the North, including chiefly Leicester and Northampton, there 
came but 600. In May, June, and July, the Norfolk cattle had in- 
creased to 17,800, and those from the north had risen from 600 to 3675. 
In July, August, and September, the grass-fed cattle begin to pour in. 
The earliest arc from the marshes of Essex, and therefore the beasts from 
the centre and midland districts rise to 5350, while those from Nor- 
folk strangely decrease to 580. Some Leiccsters, however, soon become 
ripe, and quickly follow; long droves from Northamptonshire and Lincoln 
are not far behind; and the northern cattle, in the preceding quarter 3675, 
rise to 16,340. In October, November, and the early part of December, 
the grass-fed beasts still continue to occupy the market, and no less than 
33,000 arrived from Leicester, Northamptonshire, Sic.; while the supplies 
from the marshes and the midland counties still partially kept up, and are 
calculated at 6400, and the Norfolks at 2380. The grass season is now 
past, and dependence begins to be placed on stall-feeding; and, therefore, 
as we observed at the outset, the northern cattle suddenly fall to 600, and 
the Norfolks rise to 16,000. 

The farmer has, personally, little to do with the sale of his cattle, but 
custom and interest induce him to consign them to a salesman, who seldom 
buys or sells on his own account. There is a law which prohibits him 
from buying altogether, but we fear that law is sometimes evaded. He is 
acquainted with all the butchers and dealers of the district, and with the 
contractors: he sees at a glance what is the state of the market; he can 
tell whether it is likely to rise or fall; and, comparing the lot which is 
('utrusted to hi-n with ('IIkts, r.nd ui-rh-’ c'rwrrwV.y, he kiunvs 

exactly what they ought to fetch. J'he salesmen are generally honoura- 
ble men; they procure for the owner the value of his cattle under all the 
circumstances of the market, and although it may nf)t always be so much 
as the grazier had expected, it is more than he cf>uld have got himself, and 
he is always sure of receiving his money. 

When Smithdeld was first appointed as the site of the periodical market 
for cattle, no better situation could possibly have been selected. It was 
without the walls of the city; it was a large uninclosed space, and would 
have held ten times the cattle that were sent there. There was plenty of 
room for them without their being cruelly packed together, and there was 
no inconvenience nor danger from driving them through the streets. In 
process of time, however, the field was encroached upon, and partly built 
over; and barely room was left for the accommodation of half the present 
number of cattle, and those of only half the size of the improved breeds. 
A dense population began to surround the field on every side, and it was 
-necessary for the cattle to pass through the most crowded thoroughfares. 
Thence arose danger to human life, and many an act of cruelty to the poor 
beast; and not only so, but the most barbarous expedients were resorted to 
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to pack the cattle in the circumscribed space which was now left to them, 
— barbarities which it would not be thought could be practised in a Chris- 
tian country, if they were not authenticated beyond all doubt. We sub- 
join one statement of them in a note : it deserves tlie attentive perusal of 
every one connected with cattle, and, we trust, will lessen the virulence 
with which some, more from an erroneous calculation of interest, than 
from an actual want of human feeling, oppose the removal of the cattle- 
market once more to the outskirts of the city, and the establishment of 
abattoirs or slaughter-houses there. The extract is taken from ‘ The Voice 
of Humanity,’ an excellent and cheap quarterly publication, that ought 
to be in the hands of every one who is averse to unnecessary cruelty.* 

* ‘ In Smithficld market there is not room to tie up to the rails much more than half of 
the cattle sent tlie-rc for sale I The remainder are disposed of by being formed, in groups 
of about twenty in each, into “rings” or “otF-droves,” as such divisions arc termed. About 
two o’clock in the morning the Smithficld barbarities are at the height, and the constables, 
being sent into the market in tlie daytime only, are consequently not in attendance. The 
drovers surround the unfortunate bullocks which cannot be tied up in the market, and 
cuiiiinenee by aiming with their bludgeons blows at their heads, to avoid which they 
cnd(‘UVour to hide their heads, by keeping them towards the ground. On attempting to 
run backwards, the bullocks arc restrained by blows Uj)on their hocks and legs, together 
with tlie application of goads ; whilst, if they venture to lift up the head, a dozen blud- 
geons are instantly hammering on it, until again lowered to the ground. This scene of 
barbarity is continued until every bullock, however refractory, obstinate, stupid, or dan- 
gerous at first, has been disciplined to stand quietly in a ring — their heads in tlie 
centre, their bodies diverging outward like the radii of a circle : this is done that they 
may conveniently be handled by the butchers. Tlie barbarity of Smithficld is at its 
lieight during the night ; but in the daytime, by seeing the process by which one or 
more bullocks, when sold, are driven out of a “ring” or “off-drove,” — and observing 
the liaminering with bludgeons on the head; the thrusting the goads into the nostrils 
of the animals to make them move backwards, after similar instruments had been 
applied to urge them in liie contrary direction ; by witnessing the mode of re-forming the 
“ rings” or “off-droves,” which are constantly broken through by the withdrawment of 
purcliased animals, as well as by the passing and repassing of carts and drays, some faint 
idea may be formed of the amount of needless barbarity inflicted, and of the consequent 
deterioration of the meat. The deterioration of the meat has been calculated at no less 
a sum tlian 100,000/. per annum, notwithstanding the care which the drovers take to 
strike chiefly wliere there is no flesh interposed between the skin and the bone ; where 
the animal fools most acutely, but there is no black mark to tell tales. — “ I have lived four- 
teen years in Smithficld,” said a very intelligent witness, “and I find it perfectly impos- 
sible to sleep in the front of my house on the Sunday night. The cruelly practised upon the 
cattle, in beating them into the ‘ rings,* no person can believe who has not seen it ; and, as 

!-. :i r v.-ry rci'ily to h(' .-•( ^'ii, ! I’.ope sonic of t):c Cuinmittcf sitting) will j -''0 it 

personally. Supposing a salesman to have twenty Ixiasts (which could not be tied up,) 
he will have them all with their heads in and their tails out; they form a ring; and in 
order to discipline them to stand in tliat manner, the drovers are obliged to goad them 
holiind and knock them upon tlie noses. They strike them with great force upon the 
nosi;, and gof d them enuilly behind, by which means tliey form theinsselvcs into ‘ a ring ;* 
so that, at the period I speak of, tliere is a great deal of unnecessary cruelty. At length 
the cattle will stand in that maimer, so perfectly disciplined, that, at break fast-ti me, there 
shall be twenty or thirty ‘ rings ’ of this kind standing in the middle of the market. If 
the * ring ’ is broken by any means, they are all in the greatest anxiety to get in again ; 
and when the drovers are obliged to separate these ‘ rings,* and drive the cattle away, 
they have a great deal of trouble, and the labour of the men is excessive to get one single 
beast out Indeed, if you can conceive first getting the cattle into ‘ a ring,* as I have 
stated, and if one is sold out of the ring at eleven in the day, the beast is ordered to be 
driven through fifteen hundred cattle, whichever way he goes out of the market, and the 
man is goading that beast all the way — if you can conceive men compelled to exer- 
cise this cruelty, they will not be very delicate of the manner in wliich they use it after 
a time !’* 

‘ Another witness, who had been “ a salesman about eight years,** thus described the 
scene : — 

‘ “ I have stood behind eight of these off-droves, and the cruelty which is necessarily 
exercised to get them to stand properly is very great indeed, and which, by tying up, 
might be totally removed, and is the cause of the great complaint which exists of the 
bruises and the wildness of the different animals when passing through the streets. 1 
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The dairies of the metropolis are objects of much interest to the stranger 
and to the agriculturist. In pursuit of the object of this work we travelled 

will describe simply the manner in which it arises. Perhaps more than an hour’s violence 
has been exerciacd towards the cattle, to get them to stand about twenty in eacJi circle, — 
and during the whole of this time they are beaten, now about the hocks, and then about 
the head. If the head turns outward, they arc beat about the head till they are turned 
inward. The great cause of the inhumanity described arises from this circumstance, that 
when a bullock is driven, perhaps from the centre of the market, by the hutcliers’ drovers, 
tliat bullock will run into five, six, seven, eight, or nine of tlie droves before he gets out 
of the market : perhaps in every one of the droves that bullock is beat about iJic head 
for ten minutes before he can be got out of it again, and then he runs to another drove, 
from the circumstance of having been so beat about in the early part of the morning. 
Consequently, pcriiaps, this bullock is beat out of ten droves before he gets out of the 
market, to the very great injury of the animal. lie is oflen beaten nearly or quite blind ; 
and when it gels into the public streets, the bullock, irritated by the violence committed, 
scarcely conscious where he is, runs at any thing, or over every thing, or through i very 
thing. All til is would be entirely prevented, if there were room to tie each bullock 
separately up.” 

We subjoin, in connection with this, an account of an undertaking of an opulent and 
benevolent individual, Mr. Perkins, who, at the expense of 100,000/., has erected a cattle- 
market, in the Lower Road at Islington, winch will contain double the number of cattle 
usually exhibited in Sinitlifield, and render the cruelties there practised in the packing 
of them, no longer necessary. The building, so far as it has proceeded, was first thrown 
open to tlie inspection of the public, on the ISth of September, 1833. 

‘ The new mart stands upon an area of acres, immediately abutting upon the Lower 
Road, Islington. Tlie situation is airy and healthy, and is peculiarly appropriate for 
the purpose, as it is on tlie high road for the northern and eastern parts oi* the country, 
whence the principal supply of cattle for the London market comes. An immense 
square is enclosed by high walls, around which are erected a continuous range of slated 
sheds, supported by 244 Doric pillars, under which the cattle may at all limes be pro- 
tected from the severity of the weather. These siieds arc subdivided into numerous 
compartments, with lairs enclosed by oak paling in front, to winch the beasts may be; 
cither fasteneel, or allowed to be at liberty, so as to be conveniently subject to tlie exami- 
nation of the purchasers. In each lair there is a water-trough, constantly supplied with 
fresh water, by means of pipes passing under ground, from two immense tanks, which 
are kept filled by machinery from capacious wells which have been sunk for the purpose. 
The average length of the sheds is 830 feet, and they are capable of accommodating at 
least 4,000 beasts, and here they may remain from one market-day to another, or till 
such times as it m ay be convenient for the purchasers to remove them — an advantage 
wholly impracticable at Smithfield. 

‘Tke open space in the centre is divided into four quadrangles, intersected by wide 
passages, and in these quadrangles are to be erected sheep-pens (the materials for which 
arc all ready,) capable of holding 40,000, so placed as to be approached with perftet 
facility. Other pens are constructed for calves, pigs, and such animalR as are usually 
brought for sale to the cattle-market, upon an obviously simple classification, so as to 
avoid confusion or irregularity of any sort. 

* Every necessary office for salesmen and clerks of the market will be erected in a large 
area in the centre, and the ingress is obtained tlirough a large arched passage under the 
market-house, a fine substantial building, with appropriate offices on each side for check- 
clerks, and with accommodation up stairs, cither for the counting-houses of bankers, or 
public meetings connected with the business of the establishment. To the leads of tliis 
house the visitors proceeded, and from thence a full view of the whole market was ob- 
tained, as well as of the surrounding country: at once showing the perfect appropriate- 
ness and unobjectionable character of the site, which, in point of extent, is four times 
larger than Smithfield. The piers and layers are all to be paved, if we may use the 
expression, with hard bricks ; and the drainage is so contrived as to ensure perfect clean- 
liness in the most unfavourable weather. 

‘ Abattoirs . — Adjoining the market it is intended to erect abattoirs fi^r slaughtering 
cattle of every description ; in which persons may either be accommodated with private 
elaughter-hoases, or have the animals slaughtered under appointed inspectors at a certain 
fixed and moderate rate ; so that all the expense, inconvenience, and mischief arising 
from tlie pr(‘sent mode of driving the cattle tlirough the crowded streets on the market- 
day may be avoided, 

* A market tavern, with stable-yard, stables, and sheds, capable of accommodating the 
horses of the frequenters of the market, is also to be erected, together with a range of 
shops for the sole of such things as are calculated to meet the wants of the various classes 
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over the greater part of the United Kingdom; and although we often had 
no other recommendation than the simple statement of the purport of our 
journey, we met with very few cases of incivility or of unwillingness to 
give us the fullest information; but when we returned to our usual resi- 
dence, and where we expected most facility in the attainment of our 
object, we will not say that the refusal to admit ns was accompanied by 
rudeness, but the gate of the dairy remained closed. This was the case 
with our overgrown milk establishments. It was a species of illiberality 
on which we had not calculated; but it mattered little, for we had seen 
many of the smaller ones, and we could guess with tolerable accuracy at 
the difhnence of treatment in some points — indeed they had been already 
whispered to us, and wc had besides a minute and accurate account of 
them in the Magazine of our friend Mr. Berry. 

The number of cows kept for the purpose of supplying the inhabitants 
of the metropolis and its environs with milk, is about 12,000. They are, 
with very few exceptions, of the short-horn breed — the Holderness or 
Yorkshire cow, and almost invariably with a cross of the improved 
Durham blood. The universal preference given to this breed by such a 
body of men, differing materially on many branches of the treatment of 
cattle, is perfectly satisfactory as to thcii value, and that on three distinct 
points. 

First, as to the quantity of milk. This we need not press, for the ene- 
mies of the short-horns have never contested this point. There is no 
cow which pays so well for what she consumes in the quantity of milk 
that she returns. 

This, however, is not all, though it may be the principal thing which 
enters into the calculation of the metropolitan dairymen. 

The name of new milk has something very pleasant about it, but it is an 
article which rarely makes its appearance at the breakfast or tea table of 
the citizen. 'Fhat wliich is got from the cow at night is put by until the 
morning, and the cream skimmed off, and then a little water being added, 
it is sold to the public as the morning’s milk. The real morning’s milk is 
also put by and skimmed, and being warmed a little, is sold as the even- 
ing’s milk. This is the practice of most or all of the little dairymen who 
keep their half a dozen cows; and if this were all, and with these people 
it is nearly all, the public must not complain: the milk may be lowered by 
the warm water, but the lowering system is not carried to any great ex- 
tent, for there is a pride among them that their milk shall be better than that 
of the merchants on a yet smaller scale, who purchase the article from the 
great dairies; and so it generally is. The. milk goes from the yard of the 
great dairy into the possession of the itinerant dealers perfectly pure; 
what i-s done with it afterwards, and to what degree it is lowered and so- 
phisticated, is known only to these retail merchants. 

The proprietor of the large dairy is also a dealer in cream to a conside- 
rable extent among these people; he is also a great manufacturer of 
butter, for he must have milk enough to answer every demand, and that 
demand is exceedingly fluctuating; then it is necessary that the quality of 
the milk should be good, in order that he may turn the overplus to profita- 
ble account, in the form of cream or butter. The employment of the 
short-horn cow, in all the dairies, is a convincing proof that her milk is 
not so poor as some have described it to be. 

It is the practice in most of the dairies to fatten a cow as soon as her 

who may be drawn to the spot by their respective avocations. Every possible want has 
in fact been foreseen, and, as the place is now open for inspection, the public have an 
opportunity of judging of its utility by personal observation.’ 
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milk becomes less than four quarts a day. They are rarely suffered to 
breed while in the dairyman’s possession. The fact of their being so often 
changed is a proof that while the cow gives a remunerating quantity of 
milk for a certain time, she is rapidly and cheaply fattened for the butcher 
as soon as her milk is dry. Were much time or money employed in pre- 
paring her for the market, this system would not answer, and would not 
be so universally adopted. Fattening and milking properties can, there- 
fore, combine in the same animal, and they do so here. 

Mr. Laycock, however, does not adopt this as a general rule. The 
cows that are more than usually good milkers, are suffered to take the 
bull when in season. He always keeps some good short-horn bulls for 
this purpose. It sometimes happens that the cow will continue to give 
milk until within a few weeks of calving; and he judges, and perhaps 
rightly, that this is a more profitable course than to fatten and get rid of 
her, with the probability that he might replace her by a cow that would 
give a less quantity of milk. 

The present market price of a good dairy cow is about 20/., but the 
owners of the small dairies have no little trouble to get a good cow. The 
jobbers know that they will have a ready market for a considerable portion 
of their lot in the yards of the great cow-proprietors, and will probably 
get a larger price than the poorer man would give; and therefore Messrs. 
Rhodes, or Laycock, or one or two others, have always the first selection. 
Mr. Laycock lias peculiar advantages for obtaining good cattle. In ad- 
dition to his dairy, he has sheds that will contain five or six thousand 
beasts. A great proportion of them halt on his premises for a day or two 
before they are brought into the market. In addition to the shilling a 
night which he charg^ for their standing, he claims the milk of the cows 
as his perquisite. The cows are milked by his people; he therefore 
knows beforehand the quantity of milk which each will yield, and he is 
thus enabled to cull the very best of the herd. 'Fhe dairymen do not like 
a cow until she has had her third or fourth calf, and is five or six years 
old; she then yields the greatest quantity of milk, and of the best quality. 
Two gallons of milk per day is the quantity which each cow is expected 
to yield in order to be retained in the dairy. Taking one cow with ano- 
ther, the average quantity obtained is rather more than nine quarts. 

When she begins to fail in her ^ilk, she is fattened on oil-cake, grains, 
and cut clover hay, and disposed The dairyman calculates on getting 
something more for her than when he first bought her, but sometimes he 
meets with an animal that seems to verify the old prejudice against cows 
in good condition. He bought her for her known milking properties, but 
she continues so poor that he in a manner hides her in some corner of his 
dairy. She, however, does her duty; she yields him plenty of milk, but 
that at length dries up; and he is unable, try what he will, to get much 
flesh upon her bones, and he sells her for less than half of her first price. 

The quantity of mffle yielded by all these cows, at nine quarts per day, 
amounts to 39,420,000 quarts, or 27 quarts of genuine milk for each in- 
dividual. The retail dealers usually sell the milk for 4(/. per quart, after 
the cream is separated from it, and then obtain 3«. per quart for the cream; 
beside this, a great deal of water is mixed with this skimmed milk : so 
that we far underrate the price when we calculate that the genuine milk 
sells at 6f/. per quart, which makes the money expended in milk in 
the British metropolis amount to 985,500/., or nearly a million pounds per 
annum. 

If we again divide the 985,500 by 12,000/., (the number of cows,) we 
shdll have tlie strange and almost incredible sum of more than 82/. as the 
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money produced by the milk of each cow. This is divided among a 
variety of persons, and after all affords but a scanty subsistence to many 
of them; but it unequivocally proves the rascality that pervades some of 
the departments of the concern. 

We acquit the wholesale dealers of any share in the roguery, nor do we 
believe that their profits are exorbitant. They sell the milk to the retail 
dealers at a price that, according to Dr. Middleton, would enable them to 
clear 64 per cent., without adulterating the article — ( we believe that 50 
per cent, would be nearer the truth.) When we consider the nature of the 
business ; the distance the milk-girls have to travel; and the time wasted in 
selling their little quantities from door to door, this profit is not too great; 
but when they abstract the cream, and add the water, and unless they 
are much belied, some extraneous and abominable articles, the actual 
profits will far exceed cent, per cent. In the spring of the year, when 
London is full, the consumption and the deterioration are greatest. In the 
latter part of the year the cream is converted into butter, and the butter- 
milk given to the hogs. 

Rhodes’s dairy has been established more than thirty years, but some 
of the same family or name have liy^ in that neighbourhood nearly a 
century. ‘ Mr. Rhodes, farn ^ . neai^i^gjion,’ is referred to by Dr. 
Brocklesby, in his treatise on tne'^inurrain which prevailed among cattle, 
about the middle of the last century. The writer of ‘ London Dairies,’ 
in the British Farmer’s Magazine for February 1831, gives a description 
of it, of which the following is the substance : — The surface on which the 
buildings are placed is a gentle slope of two or three acres, facing the 
east. The sheds run in a direction of the slope, ^ well for the drainage 
of the gutters as for the supply of water for drinkinff which will thus run 
from trough to trough the whole length of the shed. The sheds are 
twenty-four feet wide; the side walls being about eight feet high, with 
rising shutters for ventilation, and panes of glass let into iron frames for 
light. The floor is nearly flat, with a gutter along the centre, and a row 
of stalls, each seven feet and a half wide, along the sides, ^d adapted for 
two cows, which are attached: by chains to a^^ing that runs upon an 
upright rod in the corner of the stalls. A trou^^r of the ordi- 
nary size of those used for horses, is ^^ed at of^he stall. Four 

of these sheds are placed parallel a^&lose to each other, ^nd in the 
party walls are openings a foot wide, ffii'four feet high, oppll^te to each 
cow. The bottom of these openings is about nine inches higher than 
the upper surface of the troughs, and contains a one-foot square cast-iron 
cistern, which contains the water for drinking; each cistern serves two 
cows that are placed opposite to each other, but in different sheds : all 
these cisterns are supplied from one large tank. These cisterns have a 
wooden cover, which is put on while the cows are eating their grains, to 
prevent their drinking at that time, ai\d tainting th^ water by dropping 
any of the grains into it. At the upper end and « one corner of this 
quadruple range of sheds is the dairy, consisting of three rooms, each 
about twelve feet square; the outer, or measuring-room — the middle, or 
scalding-room, with a fire-place and a boiler — and the inner, or milk and 
butter room. 

At the lower end of the range is a square yard surrounded by sheds, 
some for fattening the cows when they have ceased to give milk, and the 
others for store and breeding pigs. The pigs are kept to ciibsume the 
casual stock of skim-milk which remains on hand, owing to the fluctua- 
tions of the demand. The milk is kept in a well, walled with brick laid 
in cement, about six feet in diameter, and twelve feet deep. The milk 
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soon becomes sour there, but is then most nourishing to the hogs. Breed- 
ing swine is thought to be the most profitable, and the sucking pigs are 
sold for roasting. 

Beyond this yard is a deep pit or pond, into which the dung is 
emptied. There is a stack-yard, sheds, and pits for roots, straw, and hay; 
a place for cutting chaff, cart-sheds, stables, and every building which 
such an establishment can require. The number of cows varies from 
four to five hundred. 

The treatment of the cows is singular in some respects. The cows are 
never untied while they are retained as milkers. Some of them have 
stood in the stall more than two years. Mr. liaycock, on the contrary, 
turns his cows out once every day to drink from troughs in the yard, and 
they remain out from half an hour to three hours, depending on the 
weather and the season of the year. From the end of June until Michael- 
mas, they are turned into the helds from six o’clock in the morning until 
twelve or one, and from two o’clock in the afternoon till about three 
o’clock on the following morning. Mr. Rhodes’s cows have always 
water standing in the cistqm^ 

We can readily conceivg |b^yj||p"the exercise, and consequent 

cutaneous pe^iration, give a somewhat greater 

quantity f of milk: thap l^aycbck’s; but 3®P!^other hand, when we think 
of an iLniinal tied in the corner of a stall fpr twelve, or eighteen or twenty- 
four months together, we cannot help associating the idea of disease, or 
tendency to disease at least, with such an unnatural state of things; 
the feet and ,the i^estive system would particularly si^er, and we 
should suspect a li|de vitiation of all the secretions, agid some dele- 
riorationJ%j^. qualiiP^of the milk. We should like to know the com- 
parative staie of hedith of the animals in the two establishments. *J'he 
incUaatio(i.pf pur opinion wppld be strongly in favour of Mr. Laycock’s 
plan. ^ 

The principal food of the cows v. in both of these, and in all the dairies 
of the metropiSlis, is grains; and as the J)rewing seasons are chiefly in 
aulipin and ^ ^fporally laid in at those seasons 

for tl^ rest oflat veaa My be grains! are laid up iii pits, . with brick- 
work set in to.' jtw^ ty feet deep, of any convenient 

size. troddep^^aH^p, and covered with a layer of moist 

earth, eigB|iornme inches thicliPff^keep out the rain and frost in winter, 
and the heat in summer. A cow consumes about a bushPl of these grains 
daily, the cost of which is from fourpence to fivepence, exclusive of car- 
riage and of preservation, 'fhe grains are, if possible thrown into the pit 
while warm and in a state of fermentation, and they soon turn sour, hut 
they are not liked the worse by cattle on that account; and the air being 
perfectly excluded, the fermentation cannot run on to putrefaction. The 
dairymeh say slow and slight degree of fermentation which goes 

on, -tends to the gipfm'developement of the saccharine and nutritive prin- 
ciple, and they will have as large a stock upon hand as they can afford, 
and not open the pits until they are compelled. It is not uncommon for 
two years to pass before a pit of grains is touched, and it is said that 
some have lain nine years, and been perfectly good at the expiration of 
that period. The dairyman, however, must know his brewer, and be 
able to depend on him. The grains from a large ale brewery are the 
most uouphing. Those from the porter brewery are not so good; and 
tliose from the little brewers, who first diaw off their and afterwards 
extract every particle of nutriment in the formation of table beer, are 
scarcely worth having. 
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Each cow is allowed a portion of salt. In Rhodes’s establishment it is 
given with the grains. Laycock salts his rick when it is first made; — a 
most excellent plan, for the hay is not only effectually secured from be- 
coming mow burnt or mouldy, but it is rendered more grateful to the 
animal, and we may venture to say, almost doubly nourishing, from the 
developement of the saccharine principle. It is to be doubted, however, 
whether the cows obtain a sufficient quantity of salt in this way. Some 
should be given with the grains. 

I'he grains are usually given about three o’clock in the morning, and 
two o’clock in the afternoon, being a little before the usual milking hours. 
Between the milkings they have green meat, as long as the season will 
permit. Cut-grass is a favourite and excellent food; but where it can be 
managed, the plan of Mr. Laycock to let the cows cut the grass for them- 
selves is a far superior one. Tares come in before the grass, and are 
afterwards given alternately with it. In winter, turnips, potatoes, and 
mangel-wurzel, are given as long as they can be obtained at any reason- 
able price, and then the dairyman is driven to hay or chaff: the supe- 
riority of chaff is now generally allowed. 

Both of these gentlemen fatten off their dry cows with grains, oil-cake, 
and clover-chaff, to which Mr. Laycock adds boiled linseed. Our readers 
may recollect the experiments made by the Duke of Bedford on the fat- 
tening quality of linseed, boiled and unboiled, (p. 213,) and in which the 
simple unboiled linseed fattened the animals more expeditiously than any 
cooked preparation of that seed. Mr. Laycock boils the linseed in a com- 
mon boiler, and when reduced to a pulp, conveys it by tubes into large 
Avooden cisterns, where it is mixed with clover chaff roughly cut, and 
sometimes with grains. 

The wholesale dairymen usually agree with the retail dealers, that they 
(the dealers) shall milk the cows. The dealer knows the quantity of 
milk that he wants, and the dairyman knowing the usual quantity of milk 
yielded by each cow, calculates what number of cows will meet the de- 
mand, and the retail dealer attends at three o’clock in the morning and 
two in the afternoon, to milk these cows. He carries it into the measur- 
ing-room, where its precise quantity is ascertained. If, as cows often vary 
considerably in their flow of milk in the course of two or three days, he 
lias milked more than his quantity, it is put into a vessel belonging to the 
dairyman; or if the cows should not have given their usual supply, the de- 
ficiency is made up from the dairyman’s vessel. The milk which is left on 
hand is put into shallow vessels, the cream is skimmed and made into butter, 
and the skimmed-milk thrown into the pit for the hogs. 

The Joint Stock dairies, which a few years ago sprung up in such 
abundance, have either ceased to exist, or the number of cows, much di- 
minished, have fallen into private hands. While there were many partners, 
and the business was controlled by a committee of peroiis who knew 
nothing at all about the matter, they all proved to be lamentable failures. 
Some of them, even in the hands of private individuals, who brought with 
them little or no experience, were sadly ruinous concerns. The metro- 
politan dairy was a striking illustration of this; but now, under the ma- 
nagement of those who have been drilled into the business, it is doing 
better. 


SURREY. 

This county, like Essex and Middlesex, cannot be said to have any 
distinguishing breed. 'I’he short-horns undoubtedly prevail; but in the 
parts bordering on Sussex, the valuable breed of that county is found in 
2i 
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great numbers. In some parts of tlie county, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Reigate, the Devons are the favourites; but there are to be 
found cattle of every breed, and crosses of every kind. Many calves are 
reared for the London market about Chobham and Bagshot, and some 
few about Esher and Ripley; but the business has been found to be not 
so productive as it was once imagined to be, and has declined, particu- 
larly in the two latter places. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FOREIGN BREEDS OF CATTLE. 
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ALDERNEY CATTLE. 

First among them — and a regular importation of which is kept up — we 
have the Normandy, or Alderney cattle. The Normandy cattle arc im- 
ported from the French continent, and are larger and have a superior 
tendency to fatten; the others arc from the islands of the French coast; 
but all of them, whether from the continent or the islands, pass under the 
common name of Alderneys, 

Except in Hampshire, they are found only in gentlemen’s parks and 
pleasure-grounds, and they maintain their occupam^y ihvso, partly on ac- 
count of the richness of their milk, and the great quantity of butter 
which it yields, but more from the diminutive size of the animals. 'J'heir 
real ugliness is passed over on these accounts; and it is thought fashion- 
able that the view from the breakfast or drawing room of the house 
should present an Alderney cow or two grazing at a little distance. 
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[^The Alderney Cow,'] 

John Lawrence describes tliem as ‘ light-red, yellow, dun or fawn- 
coloured; short, wild-horned, deer-necked, thin, and small boned, irregu- 
larly, but often very awkwardly shaped.’ 

Mr. Parkinson, who seems to have a determined prejudice against them, 
says that ‘ tli(‘ir size is small, and they are of as bad a form as can pos- 
sibly be described; the bellies of many of them are four-fifths of their 
weight: the neck is very thin and hollow; the shoulder stands up, and is 
the highest part; they are hollow and narrow behind the shoulders; the 
cliine is nearly without flesh; the hacks are narrow and sharp at the 
ends — the rump is short, and they are narrow and light in tiie brisket.’ 
'i'his is about as bad a form as can possibly be described, and the picture 
is very little exaggerated, wlicn the animal is analyzed point by point; yet 
all tliese delects are so put together, as to make a not unpleasing wiiole. 

The Alderney, considering its voracious appetite — for it devours almost as 
much as a short-horn — yields very little milk. That milk, however, is of 
an extraordinary excellent quality, and gives more butter than can be 
obtained from the milk of any other cow. Of this no one can doubt who 
has possessed any Alderney cows. Some writers on agricultural subjects 
have, however denied it. Tlie milk of the Alderney cow fits her for the 
situation in which she is usually placed, and where the excellence of the 
article is regarded, and not the expense: but it is not rich enough, yield- 
ing the sinaii quantity that she does, to pay for what she costs.* On the 
coast of Hampshire, there is great facility in obtaining the Alderney 
cattle, and they are great favourites there. We must refer our readers to 
the ‘ Description of Hampshire,’ p. 215, for the manner in which they 

* John liawrence says tliat an Alderney cow that hod strayed on the premises of a 
friend of his and remained there three weeks, made 191bs. of butter each week; and the 
fact was held so extraordinary, as to be thought worlliy of a memorandum in the parisli 
books. 
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have established themselves in that part of the country, and the various 
ways in which other breeds have been crossed by them. 

One excellence it must be acknowledged that the Alderncys possess 
when they are dried; they fatten with a rapidity that would be scarcely 
thought possible from their gaunt appearance, and their w^ant of almost 
every grazing point, while living. The Duke of Bedford exhibited a 
French ox at the Smilhfield cattle show, in 1802, whose four quarters 
weighed 95 stones 3 lbs., and the fat 17 stones 3 lbs., Smithfield weight. 

Some have assigned to the Norman cattle a share in the improvement 
of the old short horns; but the fact does not rest on any good authority. 

EAST INDIAN CATTLE. 

Several varieties of these have been imported, and attempts made to 
naturalize them, but with varied success. 

NAGORE CATTLE. 

A bull and cow were exhibited at the Christmas cattle show, in 1832, 
under the denomination of Nagore cattle. They were beautiful animals, 
and attracted much attention. They were the property of Henry Perkins 
Esq., of Springfield, near Wandsworth, to whom we arc indebted for the 
substance of the following account of them. 

They were bred by Lieutenant-Colonel Skinner, at his farm at Danah 
near Pokah, on the borders of the Bichanecr desert, 100 miles to the west- 
w^ard of Delhi. They are not buflTaloes, but of the highest breed of Indian 
cattle. They are used in India by the higher orders, to draw their state 
carriages, and are much valued for their size, speed, and endurance, and 
sell at very high prices. These specimens arrived at Calcutta, a distance 
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of 1400 miles, in January, 1829, and were then something under six 
months old. They were sent as a present to Mr. Wood, who was then 
residing at Calcutta, and by whom they were forwarded to Mr. Perkins. 

Colonel Skinner has a large stock of them; and six or seven beasts are 
always kept saddled to carry llie military despatches. They remain saddled 
three or four hours, and if not wanted in that time, fresh ones are brought 
out to relieve their companions. They will travel, with a soldier on their 
back, 15 or 16 hours in the day, at the rate of six miles an hour. Their 
.action is particularly fine — nothing like the English cattle, with the side- 
way, circular action of their hind legs — the Nagore cattle bring their 
hind legs under them in as straight a line as the horse. They are very 
active, and can clear a five-barred gate with the greatest ease. Mr. Per- 
kins has a calf which has leaped over an iron fence higher than any five- 
barred gate ; and the bull frequently jumps over the same fence in order 
to get at the water, and when he has drunk his fill, leaps back again. 

The bull (Jupiter) was in high condition when exhibited. He was 
employed in a light cart, and various jobs about the farm : sometimes he 
goes fore-horse in the wagon-team, to deliver corn; he also drags the 
bush-harrow, and draws the light roller over the ploughed land. He is 
very docile and tractable, when one man drives him, and attends 
upon him, but he has, now and then, shown symptoms of dislike to 
others. 

He is fed entirely on hay. Except that when he works, a little 
bran is given to him, and in the turnip season he is treated occasionally 
with a few slices of Swedes, of which he is very fond. He was at first 
very troublesome to shoe ; and it was necessary to erect a break in order 
to confine him. He was unwilling to go into it for some time, but now 
walks in very contentedly. 

He is very fond of being noticed; and often, when he is lying 
down, if any one to whom he is accustomed goes and sits down upon him, 
and strokes him over the face, he will turn round, and put his head on 
their lap, and lie there contentedly as long as they please. 

Mr. Perkins very properly observes, that the chief advantage of these 
Brahmin bulls would probably consist in their speed and strength, in both 
of which they surpass any of our breeds. 

The cow (lii) is at grass with the milch cows, and comes up with them 
morning and evening, when they are driven to be milked ; but Mr. 
Perkins has not ventured to have her milked, on account of the probable 
danger of the attempt : the value of these cattle for the pail is therefore 
unknown. Two calves have been bred from them, and a milch cow is 
now in calf by the bull. 

Neither of the calves is yet old enough, or ready, for the butcher, and 
therefore the quality of the meat is unknown ; but, a strong perfume being 
left upon the hand when it passes over them, there may possibly be a 
peculiar taint in the meat. 

BUFFALO AND INDIAN CATTLE. 

Mr. C. Winn, of Nostal, near Wakefield, has some cattle, the progeny 
of a zebra bull and a Brahmin cow. They breed once in the year, and 
the calf is suffered to run with the mother as long as it pleases. Some of 
them have been castrated, but with little development of form or improve- 
ment of meat. When fattened, they weigh from 25 to 30 stones. One 
was killed, weighing more than 35 stones, imperial weight. The bone is 

24 * 
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exceedingly small, but the meat is not well-flavoured, and is comparatively 
destitute of gravy. 'Fhey have bred with the English cattle, but the 
offspring has never been reared. A calf from an Ayrshire cow, by one of 
these bulls, became so fat at one month old, that it weighed 25 lbs. per 
quarter, and was most delicious meat. 

The Duke of Nothumberland has a fine breed of buffalo-cattle in his 
beautiful park at Alnwick. They are not, however, the pure Indian 
breed, but a cross with the Highland Kyloe, the original bull having died 
soon after their arrival at Alnwick, more than twenty years ago. 'fhey 
have never been allowed to increase much above their present number, 
about 30, and only one or two bulls are suffered to be among them at one 
time. They have promiscuously bred among each other, care being taken 
to preserve those for breeders which most resembled the originals, llie size 
of the characteristic hump on the shoulder being the principal guide. 

They are treated in a great measure like the other cattle, only, from 
their wild nature, no attempt lias been made to handle them. During 
severe weather, or a storm in winter, they have a hovel to run into ; and 
although they do not seem to bear the cold climate so well as one of their 
progenitors, the Kyloes, they are usually very healthy. 

When the calves are dropped, the mother endeavours to secrete them 
among the long grass for a few days, like other wild cattle, so that the 
herdsman has to watch the place, and a favourable opportunity, to castrate 
or spay them. 

They are good graziers; the young ones getting into excellent condi- 
tion in the summer ; and although they evidently lose flesh in the winter, 
yet by the time they are killed in the fall of the year, when four or five 
years old, they are very good beef. The meat is finely marbled, and well- 
flavoured. 

In Wentworth Park, the principal scat of Earl Fitz william, there is a 
herd of beautiful Indian cattle. They were presented to Lord Rocking- 
ham, sixty or seventy years ago, by Mr. Verelst, who was at that time 
Governor of Bengal. They have been occasionally killed for the table, 
but their flesh had a peculiar sweetish taste, not pleasant to every palate. 
Two years ago some of the calves were castrated, in order to see how they 
would answer as grazing cattle ; they are not yet old enough to kill, but 
they do not appear to thrive so well as those that were left in their natural 
state. In winter they are driven into a yard with sheds ; for they would 
nearly starve on the open ground. No cross has been attempted between 
these and the cattle of the country, from an impression on the mind of 
the noble proprietor, that it would be more a matter of zoological curiosity 
than of practical utility. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE STRUCTURE AND DISEASES OF THE HEAD OF THE OX. 

Having described the various breeds of cattle, and touched incidentally on 
some of the principles of breeding, the method of rearing young stock, 
and the general management of the ox, we are prepared to enter into the 
consideration of his structure. This will afford us opportunity of more 
satisfactorily elucidating the peculiarities, or points^ on the development 
of which the excellence of the beast, for certain purposes, is supposed to 
depend; and will also enable us to understand the nature and proper 
treatment of the diseases to which neat cattle are subject. The first 
is an important but disputed topic: it has been founded too much on 
mere assertion; it has varied with the caprice of individuals, or the fashion 
of the day; and it has rarely been referred to principle, and to the necessary 
effect of certain conformations on the capacity of the animal for certain 
purposes: the latter, more important still, has been altogether neglected, for 
until lately there did not exist, in the English language, and scarcely in 
any other, a scientific and satisfactory account of the nature and causes 
and cure of the maladies of neat cattle; but these animals were, with few 
exceptions, abandoned to the tender mercies of those whose practice may 
be characterized as a compound of ignorance and brutality. 

We should have endeavoured to make this part of our work perfect, with- 
out reference to any other; but having, .in our Treatise on ‘ the Horse,’ en- 
tered into a laboured description of the different parts of the frame of that 
quadruped, we shall avoid repetition, by occasional reference to that por- 
tion of the Farmer’s Series: and shall be enabled to make our anatomical 
detail as brief as a clear understanding of the medical treatment of cattle 
will admit, and consisting of that only which is peculiar to cattle. For the 
purpose of future reference, and in conformity with the treatise on ‘ the 
Horse,’ we first introduce the skeleton of the ox. 
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[Skeleton of the Oac.J 


а, The upper jaw-bone. 

б, The nasal bone, or bone of the nose. 

c, The lachrymal bone. 

d, The malar, or cheek-bone. 

e, The frontal bone, or bone of the fore- 

head. 

/, The horns, being processes or contin- 
uations of the frontal. 
g. The temporal bone. 

A, The parietal bone low in the temporal 
fossa. 

i, The occipital bone, deeply depressed 

below the crest or ridge of the head. 

j, The lower jaw. 

The grinders. 

ly The nippers, found on the lower jaw 
alone. 

niy The ligament of tlie neck, and its 
attachments. 

Uy The atlas. 

0, The dentata. 

Py The orbit of the eye. 

ft The vertebrcB, or bones of the neck. 

r, The bones of the back. 

8y The bones of the loins, 
t, The sacrum. 

Uy The bones of the tail. 

V &,tDy The haunch and pelvis. 


Xy The eight true ribs. 

y, The false ribs; with their cartilages. 

«, The sternum, 

1, The scapula, or shoulder-blade. 

2, The humerus, or lower bone of the 

shoulder. 

3, The radius, or principal bone of the 

arm. 

4, The ulna, its upper part forming the 

elbow. 

5, 77ie small bones of the knee. 

6, The large metacarpal or shank-bone. 

7, The smaller or splint-bone. 

8, The sessamoid bones. 

9, The bifurcation at the pasterns, and 

the two larger pasterns to each fool* 

10, The two smaller pasterns to each foot. 

11, The two coffin-bones to each foot. 

12, The navicular-bones. 

13, The thigh-bone. 

14, The patella, or bone of the knee. 

15, The tibia, or proper leg-bonc. 

16, The point of the hock. 

17, 17, The small bones of the hock. 

18, 18, The metatarsals, or larger bones 

of the hind leg. 

19, 19, The pasterns and feet. 


The head of the ox may be divided, like that of the horse, into tw'o 
parts — the skull and the face. The following cut represents a section of 
both. 




{^Section of Due Head of the Ox."] 


a, Tlic horn, showing’ it to be a process 
of the frontal bone, and the manner 
in which it is hollowed. 
hy The frontal bone, 
c. The frontal sinus, extending from the 
nasal bone almost to the tip of the 
horn and the great foramen. 
i£, Tlie condyloid process of the occipital 
bone, and the foramen through 
which tlic spinal chord passes from 
the skull. 

<•, The cavity of the skull. 

/, Tlu; petrous portion of the temporal 
bone appearing in the cavity of the 
skull. 

g. The passage to the internal part of 
the ear. 

A, The foramen laccrum or irregular 
foramen through which several of 
the nerves escape from the space 
and some of the blood-vessels enter, 
i. The foramen ovale — oval foramen. 


y, The anterior condyloid foramen. 

A, The posterior do. 

Z, The basilar process of the occipitaL 
m, The sphenoid bone. 

Tit The crista galli of the ethmoid bone. 
0, The ptcrigoid bone, 
jp, Tile perpendicular portion of the pa- 
latine bone. 

9, The nasal bone, 
r. The ethmoid bone. 

«, The superior turbinated bone, 
t, The inferior turbinated bone. 

M, The lower cell of the ethmoid, so 
large in the ox, as to be termed by 
some the middle turbinated bone. 
», The maxillary sinus. 

IT, The cells of the palatine bone. 

Xj Tlie superior maxillary bone — its pa- 
latine process, 
y. The grinders. 

Zt The anterior maxillary bone, destitute 
of incisor teeth. 


The cranium or skull, that portion of the head which contains and pro* 
lecls the brain, is composed of eight bones: two frontals c, p. 272, and 6, 
p. 273; one parietal, A, p. 272; two temporals, g, p. 272, and /, p. 273 ; 
one occipital, {, p. 272; and d and /, p. 273; one ethmoid, n, and r, 
p. 273; afid one sphenoid, m, p. 273. 

The difference in the appearance of the head of the ox, and the horse, is 
principally caused by the different extent and form of the frontal and pa- 
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rietal bones; wliile in the horse, (see a and c, p. 66 of tlie ‘ Horse’) the 
frontal bones extend but little more than half way from the orbit of the 
eye to the top of the head; and above them, the parietals, thickly covered 
by the temporal muscles, form the arch-shaped roof of the skull; in cattle, 
the frontal bones extend from the nose to the superior ridge of the skull; 
presenting a flattened but irregular surface, and entirely bare of mus- 
cular or fleshy covering. In the fletal calf, there arc two distinct fron- 
tals, but the suture soon disappears, and one broad and lengthened bone 
remains. 


THE FRONTAL BONES. 

Nature has given to most species of cattle a formidable weapon of 
offence, the horn. To be effective, it must be securely based; and it 
could only be so, or it could best be so, by this expanse of frontal bone. 
From this bone the horn springs, and it is in fact a continuation of the 
frontal, (see a, p. 273.) To the male animal this weapon seems to be 
most necessary, or by him it is most used: he is, in his wild slate, the 
natural and the courageous guardian of tlie herd, and many a contest he 
has with his fellow's before he establishes his supremacy over them, and 
his right to be their protector: therefore, in order to give a firmer hasij^ 
to that by which alone he could maintain his power, or defend liis siih- 
jeets, the forehead of the bull is considerably shorter and broader liiun 
that of the cow or the ox. It is so in every bleed. 

The Ayrshire cow is distinguished by her small head, and Icnglhened 
narrow brow; but the bull (see cut p. 129) has as broad and masculine s 
forehead as any of them; and the animal, whose portrait is there repre- 
sented, w'as too furious and impatient of control to be safe. It was neces- 
sary ahvays to confine him, and even under confinement, he was a perfect 
nuisance by his bellowing. 

This shortness and breadth of forehead is not only cliaraclerislic of dif- 
ference of sex, but it is regarded, and properly, as an essential point in a 
bull. A deficiency here argues deficiency of constitutional power, and 
materially diminishes his value as a stock-getter; wo do not recollect an 
exception to this rule: and on the other hand, we have rarely seen a row 
with a large head and broad forehead that had not, in other respects, 
lost the most valuable points of the feminine character — she was neither 
a good milker, nor a good mother, nor did she often fatten kindly; there 
was a coarseness in her whole form, and Jier very flesh was coarse w'hen 
she came to be slaughtered. 

We have said that the smallness of the head in tlie horse or mare, how- 
ever it may be considered to be a point of beauty, is very questionable 
in its bearing on the temper, and actual value of the animal; but we believe 
that there is no point more generally assented to by breeders than this— 
that a fine small head, tapering towards the muzzle, usually indicates a 
good milker and a good feeder, and a good temper too. 

We present our readers, in the next page, with a cut of the head ol 
Lord Althorp’s bull, whose full portrait was given in page 242. With 
the exception of somewhat too narrow a muzzle, it is a good illustration 
of the masculine character of a superior bull of tJie improved short-horn 
breed. 

With regard to some species of Iiornless cattle, this notion of the proper 
form of the frontal bone, is carried to a greater extent. I'he expanse of 
this bone not being wanted as a base for the horn, is not found; on the 
contrary, the frontal bones begin to contract a little above the eyes, and 
terminate in a comparatively narrow ridge at the summit of the head. 
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This narrowness of the parietal ridge (is not the occipital ridge in cattle, 
fot the occipital bone is pushed out of its place, and the parietal occupies 
the situation of the superior portion of it) is deemed a characteristic of the 
purity of the breed and its grazing qualities. This is particularly the case 
among the Galloway and Angus breeders. We believe that there is some 
truth in this. It is a kind of pledge as to the fineness of the form, and 
the smallness of the bone everywhere. 



of Firby — Lord Jllhorp'^s BulL'\ 


THE FROXTAI. SINESES. 

Tf this expanse of bone were solid, its weight woidd be enormous, and 
it would fatigue and weigh the animal down. To obviate tliis, as in tht* 
Horse (/;, p. 68, ‘ Horse,’) it is divided into two plates, separated by 
numerous vacuities or cells; but, unlike the horse, these extend through 
the whole of tfic bone — nay, they penetrate even through the parietal and 
occipital bones. Hence it haj)pens that the frontal sinascH (so these ca- 
vities are called in cattle as well as in the horse) extend from the angle of 
the eye to the very foramen through which the brain escapes from the 
skull, nay, as we shall see presently, to the very tip of the horn (vide a 
and r, p. 273.) 

There is the same septum, or division, in the centre of the frontal si- 
nuses as in the horse; but there is not the same perfect division between 
the nostrils. Commencing about half way up the nose, the septum is 
wanting at the lower part, and the two nostrils are, as it were, thrown into 
one; and the frontal sinuses communicating with the frontal, and the 
frontal with the nasal, there is one continuous cavity from the muzzle to 
the tip of the horn, and from one muzzle to the other. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE FRONTAL SINUSES. 

The whole of this cavity is lined by a prolongation of the membrane of 
the nose, and when one part of it is inflamed, the whole is apt lobe affected. 
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This accounts for the very serious character which nasal gleet, a discharge 
from the nostril, sometimes assumes in cattle. In the horse we think 
little of it, except it has a glanderous character, or is connected with con- 
siderable cough or fever; but the sooner a gleet from the nose of an ox is 
examined into and properly treated the better; for the inflammation is far 
more extensive than that which occurs in the horse. 

After a little cough, with slight nasal discharge, we occasionally find 
the beast rapidly becoming dull and drooping, and carrying his head on 
one side. Either grubs or worms have crept up the nostril, and are lodged 
in some of the sinuses, and are a source of irritation there; or inflammation, 
at first merely that of the membrane of the nose, and connected with 
common cold, has extended along the cavity, and is more intense in 
some particular spot than in others; or has gone on to suppuration, and 
matter is thrown out and lodged there, and generally about the root of one 
of the horns. The veterinary surgeon does one of two things; he either- 
opens the skull at the root of the horn with a trephine, or he proceeds in a 
more summary and a better way — he cuts off the horn at its root. More 
than a pint of pus has sometimes escaped from the orifice; and although 
there may not have been any suppuration and throwing out of pus, yet 
the inflammation will be materially relieved by the bleeding that neces- 
sarily follows such an operation. The opening into the sinus which is 
thus made should, however, be speedily closed, or the stimulus of the 
atmospheric air will render the inflammation worse than it was before. 

On account of the vast extent of cavity from the communication be- 
tween all the partitions of the sinus, the ox occasionally siifi’ers much 
from the larva of a species of fly that creeps up the nose and lodges in 
some part of the sinus. He is tortured much more than the sheep from 
this cause; and the annoyance is sometimes so great as to be scarcely 
distinguished from phrenitis. This, however, does not often happen; for 
the sinuses of his skull are more the accidental than the natural and re- 
gular habitation of these insects. 

THE USE OF THESE SINUSES. 

These plates of the skull are separated from each other at least an inch 
at all places, and in some parts more than double that distance (see cut, 
p. 273.) Do we not see the design of this? The skull is the covering of tljc 
brain. The weapons of ofience in cattle spring from the skull, and they are 
often used with terrible effect, and more about the skull than any other part. 
Even the polled cattle use their heads as weapons of offence, and sometimes 
butt each other with tremendous force. From the expanse of the forehead, 
the roof of the skull cannot be covered and defended by the yielding but 
most effectual resistance which the temporal muscle affords to the liorse; 
and although the frontal bone w^ere so solid as almost to resist the very pos- 
sibility of fracture, yet if the brain lay immediately undenieath it, the 
concussion that would result from the shock of their rude encounters 
would always be dangerous, and often fatal. Therefore tlie bones are di- 
vided into two plates, and separated a« widely as possible from eacli other, 
where, as at the parietal crest, and the root of the horn, the shock is most 
likely to fall. There are also inserted between the plates numerous little 
perpendicular walls, or rather scales of bone, (see c, p. 273.) (for many of 
them are of wafer-like thinness,) which, by their number, give sufficient 
support to the outer plate in all ordinary cases, and by their thinness and 
elasticity afibrd a yielding resistance similar to that of the temporal muscle 
in the h 9 rse, and capable of neutralizing almost any force. Thence it 
happens that if the external plate is fractured, the inner one is seldom 
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kijiired; or if the external one is perforated by the horn, the inner one 
is tarely touched. Hence also it occurs that in the occasional encounters 
between these animals — ^and furious enough they sometimes are— *the in«* 
juries are inflicted on other parts, and the head is comparatively untouchedL 
Old and vicious beasts seem to be aware of this, and aim their thrusis irii 
the side or the flank. 

THE FORAMINA OF THE FOREHEAD. 

There are some marks of contrivance in the structure of the head of the 
ox, which should not be entirely passed over. At (p. 66, * dorse,’) ana 
seen the two foramina or holes through which the nerves and blood ves« 
sels pass out to supply the forehead: but so much larger an expanse 
as that of the forehead of the ox requires more nervous influence, and a 
greater supply of blood; and, therefore, there are two foramina, one for 
the escape of the nerve, and the other of the art^y. Each of these» 
however, must be of constderablOi'l^lk, and they have to run over a 6aUer 
surface than in the horse, and a surface, passing over which, they are ex- 
posed to much danger. There is provision made ibr this. A curious 
groove is formed, in which they run for a eonsiderable distance above and 
below, securely defended by the ridge of bone on either side, until they 
have given off various branches, and are either so diminished in bulk, that 
they are comparatively out of the reach of injury, or if one branchy 
whether of the nerve or the artery were injured, the nervous influence and 
the blood would be supplied by other ramifications. 

THE ARCH UNDER WHICH THE TEMPORAL MUSCLE FLAYS. 

In the cut (p. 66, * Horse,’) and better seen in the cut in the next page of 
that work, a strong process of the fiontal bone goes to cmitribute to the 
formation of the zygomatic arch under which the head of the lower jaw 
moves and is defended; and not only the act of mastication is thus securely 
performed, but there is so much room for the play of the muscle, that the 
animal is enabled to use his teeth as weapons of ojflence. In the ox the 
teeth are never weapons of offence; he may gore and trample upon hia 
enemy, but he does not bite him: and his food is more leisurely gathemd 
in the first imperfect mastication, and still more lazily and sleepily ground 
down in rumination; this arch therefore nbeds not to be, and is not sq 
capacious and so strong. It is likewise, from its situation and the general 
shape of the head, exempt from the violence and injury to which in the 
horse it is exposed; and therefore the arch not only do^s not project like 
the other for the purpose of strength, and to give room for a mass of mus- 
cle that is not wanted, but the frontal bone does not enter into its composi- 
tion at all. (See g and e, p. 272.) 

THE HORNS. 

The greatest difierence between the frontals in the ox and the hoitte^ 
consists in their prolongation in the former, under the name of the horqf. 
The fcetus of three months old has no horn; during the fourth month il 
begins to appear, and may be detected by a little irregularity of the fVontsI 
bone. This increases, and by the seventh month it is evident to tba pM 
under the form of a distinct tubercle elevating the skin. It now gradluuly 
forces its way through the cutis or true skin, which it has accomplished 
at the time of parturition; and, continuing to grow, it detaches the cuticle 
or scarf skin from the cutis, and carries it with it; and this gradually hard- 
ening over it, forms the rudiment of the future horn or tlia covering of 
the bone. Beneath tliis cuticle the horn soon begins to form; but it coo- 
25 
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tinues covered until the animal is twelve or fifteen months old, giving to 
it a skinny roughness, which then peels off showing the shining and per- 
fect horn, 'rhe horn of the ox then is composed of an elongation of the 
frontal bone, covered by a hard coating originally of a gelatinous nature. 
Its base is a process, or continuation of the frontal bone, and it is, like 
that bone, hollow or divided into numerous compartments or cells, (a and 
c, p. 273) all of them communicating with each other, and lined by a con- 
tinuation of the membrane of the nose. 

The bone of the horn is exceedingly vascular; it is the most vascular 
bone in the whole frame, for it has not only to carry vessels for its own 
nourishment, but for that of its covering; it is therefore much roughened 
on its surface, and has the appearance of being perforated, or, as it were, 
worm-eaten by innumerable vessels. It is on this account that when it is 
broken the h 0 emorrhage is so great — there would scarcely be more profuse 
bleeding from the amputation of a limb. A veterinary friend of ours had 
to remove a large half-bony tumour, which had grown on a broken horn. 
He sawed it off, and the blood flew out in a stream as large as his finger; 
and it was only by the repeated application of large budding irons, heated 
red-hot, that he was able to arrest the bleeding. 

FRACTURE OF THE HORN. 

Young bullocks will often make too early use of their horns, and 
many are the desperate encounters before it is determined who is master 
of the pasture. In this way the horn occasionally gets fractured. If the 
bone of the horn is evidently broken, but the external covering is not dis- 
placed, nothing more is necessary than to fix some splents to the part, and 
bind the whole well up, so that the fractured edges shall be kept securely 
in apposition with each other, and in a fortnight or three weeks all will be 
well. 

Sometimes the homy covering is torn off. If the bone is not fractured 
it will be best to leave the process to nature. Young beasts are particu- 
larly subject to this loss of the covering of the bone, from their violent 
contests with each other. There will be a great deal of haemorrhage at 
first; but this at length ceases and leaves the bone covered by coagulated 
blood. This by degrees hardens and forms a temporary case for the bone. 
In the mean time another process commences at the base of the bone. 
A dense flexible substance is found there, of the nature of which we shall 
say more presently, and this begins rapidly to thicken and harden, and to 
assume the character of good horn; it then runs up the bone, displaces 
the crust of coagulated blood as it grows, and, in a less time than would be 
thought possible, covers the bone completely, and, much resembles in ap- 
pearance, and is nearly as strong as, the original horn. 

At other times, after the horny covering has been tom off, the bone will 
be found to be fractured, but the parts are not perfectly separated from 
each other. They must be brought in exact apposition with each other, 
bound carefully up, and confined with splents, or sufficiently strong ban- 
dages. Union between the divided edges of the bone will speedily take 
place, new horn will grow over, and there will be scarcely a vestige of the 
accident. 

At other times, not only is the horny covering torn off, but the bone 
is also snapped asunder and perfectly separated. The bone will never 
be reproduced; although nature will often attempt to do it, and a mde 
misshapen mass will be formed, half bony and half cartilaginous. To 
prevent this the horn must be sawed off level below the fracture, and 
the nearer the head the better, because it will be the sooner covered by a 
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prolongation of the cuticle. The hot iron must be frequently passed over 
the level surface, after which this effort at reproduction will seldom be 
attempted; or, if it is, the first granulatior.s may be easily destroyed by the 
cautery, and there will be an end of the matter. As soon as the bone has 
been sawn off level, and the haemorrhage stopped, and the cautery applied 
to the exposed surface, tlie part must be bound up as quickly as possible, 
and with one tar-cloth above another, so as completely to exclude the ac- 
cess of atmospheric air: for although the air has never been quite shut out 
from the frontal sinuses, owing to their communication with the nostrils, 
yet it has not had free access there; and being now admitted unrestrained 
to a membrane so extensive and so irritable, it may produce dangerous in- 
flammation. The cases are not unfrequent in which inflammation of the 
brain or tetanus have followed a broken horn, and precisely from this 
cause — the exposure of the lining membrane of the cells of the head to 
the unaccustomed stimulus of the air. 

COMPOSITION AND GROWTH OF THE HORNY COVERING. 

The horny covering is composed of albumen with a little gelatine, and 
about half per cent, of phosphate of lime. The ingredients are the same 
as in the hoof of the horse, but there is rather more albumen which gives 
the superior hardness to the horn. There is very little earthy matter in 
the horn. It does not yield by calcination more than one three-hundredth 
part; in fact, every thing is excluded that can impart to it the slightest de- 
gree of brittleness. 

After long maceration the horn has been resolved into lamelloe or thin 
plates; but no nerves or blood-vessels have been found in it, although 
they must exist there, or the process of nutrition and growth could not be 
carried on. 'I'he horn is exceedingly thin at its base, and appears as if 
it were a continuation of the cuticle. The most careful dissection cannot 
trace any separation between them; but maceration has shown one, and 
has proved that the cuticle and the covering of the bone of the horn are 
two distinct substances. As from the coronary ligament at the upper part 
of the foot of the horse, and which is connected with the Cuticle, or is 
rather a thickened bulbous prolongation of it, the hoof, or a portion of it 
is secreted, so, in the ox, from a less distinct prolongation of the cuticle 
proceeds the covering of the bone of the horn, or at least the basis of it. 
The rings at the base of the horn, and which gradually recede from the 
base, prove this: but the horn, like the hoof of the horse, thickens as it 
grows down, and this thickening, and in fact the greater portion of the 
horn, are derived from the vascular substance that surrounds the bone, and 
which is fed by the innumerable vessels, that are interposed between it 
and the horn. This substance, dense, vascular, filamentous, reticulated, 
is very easily demonstrated by dissection; but there is not the same close- 
ness of connexion, or the mutual interposition of horny and sensible laminae, 
because there is not the same stress upon them, viz., the whole weight of 
the horse to support. 


RINGS OF THE HORN. 

These rings, proving the first growth of the horn from the base, have 
been considered as forming a criterion by which to determine the age of 
the ox. At three-years-old, the first distinct one is usually observed: at 
four-years-old two are seen, and so on, one being added on each succeed- 
ing year. Thence was deduced the rule, that if two were added to the 
number of rings the age of the animal would be given. 

These rings, however, are perfectly distinct in the cow only; in the ox 
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they do not appear until he is five years old, and they are often confused: 
in the bull they are either not seen until five, or they cannot be traced at 
nil. 'I'hese rings are hot always distinct even in the cow; the two or 
three first may be so, but then comes a succession of mere irregularities 
of surface that can scarcely be said to be rings and which it is impossible 
to count. Another circumstance must also be taken into the account, that 
if a heifer goes to the bull when she is two-years-old, or a little before or 
after that time, there is an immediate change in the horn, and the first ring 
appears; so that a real three-year-old would carry the mark of a four-year- 
old. To this may be added, that after the beast is six or seven-years old, 
ihese rings are so irregular in their appearance, and so little to be depended 
upon, that the age indicated by the two horns is not always the same. 
We have repeatedly seen a difference of one year, and in some instances 
we could not make the horns agree by two years at least. Therefore, 
regal ding this as a process of nature, it is far too irregular for any certain 
dependance to be placed upon it. It is a mere general rule, with far too 
many exceptions. 

There is also a certain instrument called a rasp, the use of which has 
been said to have made many an arm ache a little before a large cattle 
fair. What human being can tell whether the ring farthest from the head 
has, or has not been removed; or whether the second may not have fol- 
lowed the first? If the rasp is fine and gently used, and a little dirt, with 
or without soot, is rubbed over the part, there is nothing to tell tales, ex- 
cept a rather too great smoothness of tlie horn thereabouts; and this is 
Said to be obviated by giving the whole of the horn a smooth and polished 
appearance. We have never liked these pretty, small, smooth, glossy 
horns. That art had been at work no one could deny; and we were un- 
charitable enough to suspect that it was oftener employed in the removal of 
a defect, than the heightening of a beauty. Cattle dealers are not so bad 
as the horse-merchants; but strange stories have been told of them. We 
are the less scrupulous in describiug this deception, because we shall 
presently have to speak of a method of judging of the age of cattle, where 
no roguery can lead us astray. 

THE DEGREE OF FEVER ESTIMATED BY THE HORN. 

This thinness of the horn at the base will afford us an explanation of 
the custom of the farrier and the cow leech, when examining a sick beast, 
to feel, almost first of all, the root of the horn, and the tip of the ear. 
There is much good sense about this. If the temperature is natural in 
both, he concludes that there is no great degree of fever; but if tlie ears 
are cold, deathy cold, it shows that the blood is no longer circulating 
through the small vessels, but congesting round some important organ 
which is the seat of inflammation — and nothing can be more dangerous 
than this. He also gains from the horn an indication quite as important. 
We have described the horn at the base as being very thin; it is quite as 
much so as the cuticle or scarf skin, and it covers one of the most vascular 
bones in the whole body. No where else can the practitioner get so near 
to the circulating fluid, or to so great a quantity of it. He, therefore, puts 
hid hand on the root of the horn, assured that he shall there have the precise 
temperature of the blood, and thus be enabled to judge of the degree of 
general fever or constitutional disturbance. The horseman puts his fingers 
into the mouth of the horse for the same purpose; but he cannot judge so 
accurately, for the vascularity is less, and the covering is thicker. 

On the same principles — the thinness of the horn and the vascularity 
and consequent tenderness of the bone beneath — brutal drovers often aim 
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llieir blows at the root of the horn. In the cruelties which they inflict, 
they are restricted by the butchers to the head, to the hocks and below 
the hocks, because the meat must not be injured ; and these being parts 
with no yielding muscle interposed to break the violence of the blow, but 
the mere integument covering the bone, and, at the root of the horn, 
the covering not being a quarter so thick as the general integument, the 
pain is abundantly more acute than elsewhere. We have already spoken 
of this when describing the cattle-market of Smithfield. 

It is by reason of the extreme tenderness at the root of the horn, that 
some fool-hardy and brutal fellows have declared that, armed only with 
a stout bludgeon, they should not fear any bull ; for one or two heavy 
blows on this part would stupify and put to flight the most ferocious 
beast. 


MANUFACTURE OF BEAUTIFUL HORNS. 

On this account also it is, joined to the imperfect formation and yielding 
nature of the bone at an early age, that some miscreants have been said 
to have acquired the arl, by means of heated irons, of giving the horns 
any direction and form that they please. It has often been hinted that the 
peculiar turn of many beautiful horns is artificial. How far this practice 
may be followed now we will not pretend to say ; we hope that it is falling 
into disuse. The great improvement which has been effected in all the 
breeds of cattle, and particularly the introduction of the short-horns, which 
have little pretensions to beauty in this part, have directed the attention of 
gentlemen and agriculturists to far more important objects. 

Barrow, in his travels into Southern Africa, tells us that this brutal cus- 
tom was not confined to Britain or to Europe, and probably had not its 
origin in either of them ; for oxen being used for the saddle as well as 
draught, by the Naguamas and other tribes, and particularly, being often 
ridden by ladies, great care was taken to select the handsomest for this 
purpose ; and tlie horns of the young cattle were twisted into spiral curves 
and a variety of fantastic forms by means of heated irons, 

THE HORNS THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTER OF THE DIFFERENT BREEDS. 

In the preceding chapters, we have classed the different breeds of cattle 
according to the length of the horn, and we cannot have a better guide. 
Under the table of the middle-horns, we have ranked all the native horned 
cattle, the Devons, the Sussex, the Herefords, the Welsh, the Scotch, and 
some of the Irish. Of the origin of the long-horns we had some doubt; 
they were either derived from a particular district of Yorkshire, or they 
were of Irish extraction. 'Fhe short-horns, now naturalized in every part 
of England, and becoming as it were the British cattle, were confessedly 
foreigners. In the crosses between them, the horns seem to follow a 
determined course ; as long as the breed remains pure, our cattle may be 
increased or diminished in size, according to the whim of the breeder or 
the nature of the soil — they may be changed in the proportions of various 
parts accordingly as a judicious or injudicious selection has been made for 
certain purposes — they may be made to assume the character of the true 
grazing, or of the dairy cattle, but the horn remains the same ; it is the 
distinguishing badge of the breed. 

In the present race of short-horns there is a great variety in the form of 
the horn. Some persons think this of little or no consequence ; we con- 
fess tliat we are not of that number. It sometimes tells tales of crosses 
long gone by or forgotten, and totally unsuspected ; and we imagine it 
to be possible that they will indicate certain peculiarities, excellences or 

25 * 
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defects, reaching perhaps to no great extent, but yet worthy of notice and 
record. A treatise on the horns of cattle, and especially on those of the 
improved breed, might be made a very interesting work ; but it would 
require experience that rarely falls to one man’s lot, and an unusual free- 
dom from hypothesis and prejudice. 

When speaking of the long-horn cattle, we described some that attained 
an enormous and most inconvenient length ; but they shrink into com- 
parative insignificance, if compared with the oxen of the northern part of 
central Africa. The Galla oxen, although smaller than the majority of 
the English cattle, have horns that are nearly four feet in length, and will 
contain more than ten quarts. 

The Burmese oxen, which are much larger, have singular horns of a 
half-spiral form. Captain Clapperton says that ‘ the corneous external 
coat is very soft, distinctly fibrous, and at the base not much thicker than 
the human nail ; the osseous case full of vascular grooves, and the inside 
very cellular ; the pair together scarcely weighing four pounds, yet they 
are three feet seven inches in length, two feel in circumference at the base, 
and one foot six inches midway, towards the tip.’ 

The longest horn, however, is that of the Great Arnee. Captain Wil- 
liamson speaks of one of the true Arnee buffaloes of Bengal, who pursued 
a sportsman to his elephant; and which, when killed, was more than six 
feet in height, three feet wide across the breast, and had horns five feet 
and a half long. Mr. Bruce gives a singular account of enormous horns 
occasionally obtained from the Abyssinian cattle. ‘The animal furnish- 
ing these monstrous horns is a cow or bull, which would be reckoned 
of a middling size in England. This extraordinary size of its horns 
proceeds from a disease that the cattle have in tliese countries, of which 
they die, and is probably derived from their pasture and climate. When 
the animal shows symptoms of this disorder, he is set apart in the very 
best and quietest grazing place, and never driven or molested from 
that moment. His value lies then in his horns, for his body becomes 
emaciated and lank in proportion as the horns grow large ; at the last 
period of his life, the weight of his head is so great that he is unable to 
lift it up, or at least for any space of time. The joints of his neck become 
callous at last, so that it is not any longer in his power to lift his head. 
In this situation he dies, with scarcely flesh to cover his bones, and it 
is then his horns are of the greatest value. I have seen horns that would 
contain as much as a common sized water-pail, such as they make use of 
in the houses in England.’ * 

THE INFLUENCE OF SEX ON THE HORNS. 

Of the influence of sex on the horn, we have proof every day ; but it is 
exerted in our domestic cattle in a manner different from all other rumi- 
nants. It is the head of the male, and when in his perfect slate, that is 
usually encumbered or adorned with branching honours ; the castrated 
male loses his antlers altogether, or wears a pair of diminutive size, 
marking his degradation ; while the female is generally hornless. On the 
contrary, our bull is distinguished by a short, straight, comparatively insig- 
nificant and ugly horn; while a weaker, but longer, handsomer, and 
beautifully curved horn adorns the head of the ox ; and a still more deli- 
cately-shaped one is reserved for the cow. 

OCCASIONAL HORNS ON THE GALLOWAYS. 

The most singular variety of horn, is that which now and then hangs 
♦Bruce’s Travels, vol. vi. p. 50. 
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from the brow of some of our polled cattle. It is no prolongation of the 
frontal bone; it is not at all attached to that or any other bone of the headj 
but it grows from the skin, and hangs down on the side of the face. We 
have already discussed the question whether the polled cattle were one of 
the original native breeds, or an accidental variety introduced at a very 
early period. This abortive horn gives much plausibility to the latter no- 
tion. There is an occasional attempt at breeding back even at this distant 
period. 

THE FRONTALS IN POLLED CATTLE. 

The frontal bones hold the same situation in polled cattle. They reach 
from the nasal bones to the parietal ridge; but as they were not designed 
to form the base of horns, they materially diminish in breadth towards the 
poll. The breeders of polled cattle consider this to be a proof of pureness 
of blood, and of the possession of a disposition to fatten; and we have 
already said that they are not very wrong in this supposition. 

Large cavities between the plates of the frontal bone are found in the 
polled as well as in the horned breed; but they are not so deep, nor do 
they extend beyond the frontals. This, however, varies much in the dif- 
ferent breeds of cattle. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE HORNED AND HORNLESS BREEDS. 

There was a time when this question was much, and somewhat warmly 
discusse-d. It was taken for granted, by those who brought a great deal 
more theory than practical experience to the consideration of the subject, 
that the horns were not only useless things, but that they were a serious 
evil; and one, whose name will ever rank high as a scientific surgeon, 
has scrupled not to say, that, ‘ on a very moderate calculation, it would be 
found that the loss in farming stock, and also in the diminution of animal 
food, is very considerable from the production of horns and their appen- 
dages.’ The fact, however, has never yet been thoroughly determined, 
whether the Galloway, or the Kyloe, with his branching honours, is the 
most profitable grazing stock; each has its zealous advocates, and each io 
excellent. But it has been determined, that during the reign of the Bake- 
wcllian stock, no cattle displayed such a propensity to fatten as the long- 
horns; and as the chest became deeper and more circular, and the aptitude 
to fatten developed itself, the horn lengthened. It has also been deter- 
mined, that for grazing and milking properties, and particularly for early 
maturity, no cattle can vie with the short-horns. 

The question was most warmly discussed by those who knew nothing 
about the matter; the existence of horns, or the length of the horn, have 
in themselves no connexion at all with grazing, or with milking: a beast 
does not fatten the quicker because there are no horns to consume a por- 
tion of the nutriment, nor is he longer in getting into condition because 
his brows happen to be adorned by them. They are at least ornamental; 
they cost the breeder nothing; they are useful for various purposes; and 
they bring so much clear gain to the manufacturer. The liornless cattle 
may, however, be occasionally packed somewhat closer than the others, 
and being destitute of the natural weapon of offence, they are less quarrel- 
some and more docile. But the ferocity of the horned beast is ofteiier the 
effect of mismanagement than of natural disposition. 

THE USES OF THE HORNS OF CATTLE. 

Wc wdll conclude this account of the horns of cattle by an extract from 
Professor Babbage’s excellent treatise on Manufactures; — ‘ Amongst the 
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causes which lend to the cheap production of any article, may be men- 
tioned the care that is taken to allow no part of the raw produce out of 
which it is formed to be wasted. An enumeration of the purposes to 
which the horns of catde are applicable, furnishes a striking example of 
this kind of economy. The tanner who has purchased the hides, sepa- 
rates the horns, and sells them to the makers of combs and lanterns. 
The horn consists of two parts, an outward horny case, and an inward 
conical-shaped substance, somewhat between hardened hair and bone. 
The first process consists in separating these two parts, by means of a 
blow against a block of wood. The horny outside is then cut into three 
portions, by means of a frame-saw. 1st. The lowest of these, next the 
root of the horn, after undergoing several processes by which it is rendered 
flat, is made into combs. 2d. The middle of the horn, after being flat- 
tened by heat, and its transparency improved by oil, is split into thin 
layers, and forms a substitute for glass in lanterns of the commonest kind. 
3d. The lip of the horns is used by the makers of knife-handles, and the 
tops of whips, and for similar purposes, 4th. The interior, or cone of the 
horn, is boiled down in water. A large quantity of fat rises to the sur- 
face, which is put aside, and sold to the makers of yellow soap. 5th. The 
liquid itself is used as a kind of glue, and it is punthased by the cloth- 
dresser for stifTening. 6th. The bony substance which remains behind, is 
ground down, and sold to tlie farmers for manure. Besides these various 
purposes to which the diflerent parts of the horn arc applied, the chip- 
pings which arise in comb-making are sold to the farmer for manure, at 
about one shilling per bushel. In the first year after they are spread over 
the soil, they have comparatively little effect, but during llm next four or 
five years their efficiency is considerable. The shavings which form the 
refuse of the lantern-makers, are of a much thinner texture. A few of 
tliem arc cut into various figures, and painted and used as toys, for they 
curl up when placed in the palm of a warm hand; but the greater part of 
these shavings is sold for manure, wliich, from their extremely thin and 
divided form, produces its full effect on the first crop.’ 

THE OTHER BONES OF THE SKULL. 

We shall be very brief in our account of the other bones of the skull, as 
little of a practical nature is connected with them. 

The parietal bone , — We speak advisedly when we call it one bone; for 
even in the fectal calf there is no suture. In the horse (vide pp. 66 and 
67,) the parietal bone forms the chief part of the roof of the skull. In 
the ox (A, p. 272,) not the smallest portion of it appears on the superior 
part of the head; but it is found at the back of it, usurping the place of the 
occipital bone, giving attachment to the muscles of the neck, and particu- 
larly to its strong supporting ligament {m, p. 272.) It, however, spreads 
along the side below the horn, giving it some support; and it unites there, 
as in the horse, with the temporal bone, and contributes to the strength of 
the part. 

The Temporal bones , — These bones [g, p. 272 and 273,) have no stress 
upon them in cattle; they are therefore small, deep in the temporal fossa, 
and destitute of the squamous suture. The most important difference is 
the form of the supe ficial cavity which receives the head of the lower 
jaw, and which is peculiarly adapted to the lateral grinding motion of ru- 
mination. 

The Occipital bone , — This bone is, in the ox, deprived of almost all its 
impoitmce. There is no crest, no tuberosity, and very small condyles, for 
attachment to the neck; and even its base, although a little widened, is 
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much curtailed in length. It, however, still contains the great foramen 
through which the spinal marrow escapes from the skull (i, p. 272, and 
d and /, p. 273.J There are two foramina for the passage of nerves. 

The Sphenoid and Ethmoid bones are in the same relative situation. 
The pterigoid processes of the former are much larger than in the horse 
(o, p. 273.) In the ethmoid bone (r, p. 273,) there is no such material or 
practical diflerence. 


THE BRAIN. 

All these bones unite to form the cranial cavity, and in which the brain 
is contained. It is surrounded by the same membranes; but, compar- 
ing the bulk of the two animals, the brain of the ox is not more than 
one-half the size of that of the horse. The medullary substance which 
forms the roots of the nerves is as large, and some of the nerves, and 
particularly the olfactory nerve, or that of smell, are as much developed; 
the deficiency is in the cineritious part — that pari which we ventured to 
consider as connected with the intellectual principle. The medullary sub- 
stance is that by which impressions made by surrounding objects are con- 
veyed to the brain, and received there, and the volitions of the mind 
transmitted, and motion given to every part: the cineritious is that portion 
where the impressions are received, and registered, and pondered upon, 
and made the means of intellectual improvement, and from whicli the 
mandates of the will proceed. Now the senses of the ox are as acute as 
those of the horse; he sees as clearly, hears as quickly, and has the sense 
of smelling in greater perfection; but he has not half the sagacity. He 
partly has it not, because he does not receive the education of the horse; 
but more, because nature, by diminishing the bulk of the intellectual 
portion of the brain, has deprived him of the power of much improvement. 
Yet the difference is in degree, and not in kind. We have endeavoured 
to prove, in the second chapter of this work, that he possesses sufficient 
intellect to qualify him for the situation in which nature has placed him, 
and to enable him to render us all the service that we can justly require 
of him. We ventured to go farther than that, and to show that when 
education lent her aid, and too wide a field was not opened, the ox would 
display sagacity and docility for which the common observer would not 
give him credit. Shall w'e somewhat enliven a dry part of our work by 
adding one or tw’o additional anecdotes to those already related ? 

THE INTELLIGENCE OF OXEN. 

First — maternal affection, mixed with a process of reasoning: — A person 
was walking through a field, when a cow ran towards him, lowing most 
piteously. For a moment he was alarmed, and the suspicion of madness 
occurred to him; but when she came mear to him, she turned, and went 
back the way she had come, looking earnestly at him and lowing. He 
wondered, but passed on. Again she came close to him, gazed anxiously 
at him, and then lowing, trotted away in the same direction. His curiosity 
was now roused, and he followed her. She led him to the farther end of 
the field, where her calf had fallen into the ditch, and was nearly drowned. 
He rescued the little animal, and the mother expressed her joy in many an 
awkward but expressive gambol. 

Next — attachment to their keepers: — ‘ Two biparies^ or carriers of grain 
and merchandise on the backs of buffaloes, were driving a loaded string of 
these animals from Palamow to Chiitrah. When they were come within 
a few miles of the latter place, a tiger seized upon the man in the rear, 
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which was seen hy a gunllah (herdsman,) who was watching a herd of 
buffaloes grazing. He boldly ran to the man’s assistance, and cut the 
tiger very severely with his sword, who immediately dropped the biparie 
and seized the herdsman. His buffaloes observing it, attacked the tiger, 
and rescued the herdsman; and they tossed the tiger about from one to the 
other until they killed him. Their aid was, however, ineffectual; for, 
although the hiparie recovered, the herdsman died.’ 

Every farm-yard has anecdotes of the attachment of cattle to particular 
persons, and the power which they have over them. A cow has often 
retained her milk day after day until her udder has been distended to the 
utmost, and would suffer no one to approach and milk her, until her fa- 
vourite dairy-maid returned. In the establishment of Mr. Bakewell, we 
do not know that there were illustrations of this strength of attachment, or 
of extraordinary sagacity, but there were numerous ones of the most per- 
fect docility. 

One anecdote more, illustrative of the reasoning faculty in these ani- 
mals. A gentleman near Laggan, in Scotland, had a bull which grazed 
with the cows in the open meadows. As fences are scarcely known in 
that part, a boy was kept to watch lest the cattle should trespass on the 
neighbouring fields and destroy the corn. The boy was fat and drowsy, 
and was often found asleep; he was of course chastised whenever the 
cattle trespassed. Warned by this, he kept a long switch, and re- 
venged himself upon them with sin unsparing hand, if they exceeded their 
boundary. 

The bull seemed to have observed with concern the consequence of 
their transgression; and, as he had no horns, he used to strike the cows 
with his hard forehead, and thus punish them severely if any one crossed 
the boundary. In the mean time he set them a good example himself, 
never once entering upon the forbidden grounds, and placing himself be- 
fore the cows in a threatening attitude if they approached it. At length, 
his honesty and vigilance became so obvious, that the boy was employed 
in weeding and other business, without fear of their misbehaviour in his 
absence. 

We will not push the argument too far. The ox has but one-half the 
bulk of brain of the horse, and not more than one-half of his intelligence; 
and we shall see in another part of our series, that the horse has not one- 
half of the comparative bulk of brain of the dog, and certainly not one- 
half of his sagacity and fidelity: therefore tlve dog is our companion and 
friend, as much as our servant; the horse is employed in some of the 
upper and more important departments of our service; while the ox occu- 
pies an inferior rank — but he, nevertheless, is our servant, and has suffi- 
cient capacity to perform the duties we require of him. The difference 
between him and the rest — the difference that pervades all nature — is in 
degree, and not in kind. He is, therefore, not so despicable as many 
imagine him to be, and he deserves better treatment than he sometimes 
receives. Except in some districts, where he is used for the plough and 
on the road, and where he displays stoutness and docility equal to any 
horse, (it is true, indeed, that no great degree of intellectual power is re- 
quired for this,) we have degraded him to a state in which he has little 
concern with any thing beside his food, and the reproduction of the species. 
In a country like ours, and with better servants at our command, that is 
the situation which he ought to occupy, but if it were needed, he has in- 
tellectual power far superior to this; he occasionally displays the germ of 
every social affection; and the knowledge of this should give us a kindlier 
feeling towards him, and protect him from many an abuse. 
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PECULIARITIES OF THE BRAIN OF THE OX. 

Of the peculiarities of the brain of the ox we will say little, for they 
are unconnected with that which is the main object of our treatise, the 
‘ useful knowledge’ of the animal; but as the posterior part of the brain, 
under the cerebellum, or little brain, and at the commencement of the 
spinal chord, (see p. 68, ‘ Horse,’) is a condensation of medullary matter, 
(the medulla oblongata,) whence proceed the nerves that are connected 
with the involuntary motions of life, and by which the heart beats, and 
the lungs play, and the intestines propel the food. In the horse it is nearly 
double the proportionate size of the same part in the human being, be- 
cause the heart will often have to propel, and the lungs to purify, a greater 
quantity of blood, in order to enable that animal to support a degree of 
exertion rarely required from the human being. In cattle this part is, 
in proportion to the size of the animal, of yet greater bulk, for he has to 
contribute to the food of man, while living and when dead; and rtie heart 
must strongly beat, and the stomach and the intestines must be constantly 
and actively at work, in order to furnish the requisite quantity of milk 
when living, and the expected abundance of flesh and fat when consigned 
to slaughter. 

The ox, however, is, in a manner, exempt from labour. Even in the 
districts of our own country, in which he is employed on the farm or the 
road, his work, although not always light, is slow, and is nothing com- 
pared with that of the horse. At the termination of this medulla oblongata^ 
p. 68, ‘ Horse,’) commences the spinal chord, whence proceed all the 
nerves connected with the voluntary motions of the body. Now although 
th? medidla oblongata is propoitionally larger in the ox than in the horse, 
for the reason we have just stated, the spinal chord is considerably smaller, 
because so much muscular power is not needed. To the comparative 
anatomist, this is a most valuable pioof how admirably each animal is 
adapted to his situation and destiny; and these comparisons cannot be de- 
void of interest to any one who has been accustomed to the observation 
and study of the works of nature. 

THE EAR. 

Two of the senses, hearing and sight, have their residence in the head: 
of them, therefore, we shall next speak. 

In horned cattle, where the ears are often comparatively small, and, 
on account of their situation, limited in their motions, and can be seldom 
erect, they are little regarded. The bull has usually the shorter horn 
and the larger ear; and in some breeds, and particularly the Kyloe, aiid 
the Kyloe bull more especially, it has much to do with the beauty of the 
head. 

In polled cattle, the ear of a fair size but not too large, freely moveable 
and well fringed, corresponds with the beautifully curled forehead, and is 
considered to be a point of some importance. The portrait of Mr. Wat- 
son’s Angus cow (p. 169,) will illustrate our meaning; while the snake- 
head and large ears of the Suffolk cow, (p. 176,) and even in a horned 
beast, the disproportionate length of the ears in the Ayrshire cow, (p. 128,) 
will show how much they can diminish the beauty of the animal. In the 
Ayrshire bull, however, (p. 129,) the ears are a great addition to his noble 
countenance. A large ear would be generally objected to, as indicatiug 
coarseness of form, and possibly of flesh. The only advantage of a large 
ear would be, that it might be better able to discharge one of its functions, 
and rather an unexpected one, to guard llie eyes from injury. A person 
cannot long observe an ox, without admiring the adroit use he m^es of 
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his ears for this purpose: but even the weight of the ear would probably 
interfere with the requisite rapidity of motion. The ear of the ox is flir- 
nished with two additional muscles, apparently for this purpose. 

'I'he internal mechanism of the ear is similar to that of the horse, of 
which an ample description has been given in the treatise on that animal. 
The osselels of the ear are, however, larger than they are in the horse, 
and so are the semicircular canals; but it does not appear that the ox has 
any acuter sense of hearing than the horse. 

DISEASES OF THE EAR. 

The ears of cattle are comparatively exempt from disease. The pas- 
sage into the ear is more tortuous and better guarded with hair than in 
the horse, and no ignorant, brutal fellow sets to work to burn that hair. 
Also the irregularities of the conch are larger and more abrupt. The in- 
conveniences which arise from the introduction of insects into the ear sel- 
dom occur. To contusions, however, these organs are much exposed, 
producing swelling absces®, and deafness. Fomentations will afford the 
principal means of relief or cure, with occasional washing out of the ear 
with warm water, or soap and water, and the application of a weak solu- 
tion of Goulard, while much inflammation remains and of a still weaker 
solution of alum, when the inflammation has subsided. 

Simple inflammation of the ear is a somewhat rare disease in cattle. 
It is recognized by the animal carrying his head a little on one side; this 
is plainly referrible to the ear from the heat and tenderness of its base both 
within and without, and a kind of immobility of the ear, resulting from 
the pain which the animal suffers in moving it. Bleeding from the jugu- 
lar, a dose of physic, and fomentations applied to the part, will usually 
give relief; and afterwards a lotion composed of a drachm of the extract 
of lead and the same quantity of laud^um added to four ounces of water: 
a little of this may be poured into the ear, and the ear gently moulded, so 
that the lotion shall find its way to every part of it. 

Sometimes the beast appears to be very much annoyed by an itching of 
the ear. On examination a dry scurfiness will be found spreading over a 
greater or less part of the skin of the inside of the ear. That which we 
will denominate the ‘ healing ointment’ will afford the most ready cure. A 
little of it must be gently but well rubbed into the inside of the ear, until 
the scurfy skin is evidently softened, and this must be repeated daily. The 
healing ointment is thus composed: — melt together four pounds of lard, 
rikI one of common resin; set them by to cool, and when they begin to 
thicken, stir in one pound of calamine powder, rubbed down to a state of 
the greatest possible fineness. In a very few instances a collection of 
fluid will appear between the cartilage and the inner skin of the ear. The 
tumour must be opened from end to end. 

Still more rarely fungous granulations spring up from the base of the 
ear. They must be cut down with the knife. A strong solution of the 
nitrate of ailver rimst tb^ be applied over the exposed surface, and an 
ulum wash, not too strong, afterwards used. 

THE EYE. 

The orbit of the eye is of a quadrilateral shape in the ox, (/i, p. 272,) and 
very strongly formed above, to defend it from the violence to which, from 
its situation, it is too much exposed, and below, in order to protect the 
lacrymal sac, and the commencement of the canal through which the 
superfluous moisture flows from the eye to the nose. The orbit, and par- 
ticularly the upper part, the superciliary ridge, is very subject to fracture, 
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and more so in the ox than in the horse. The same mode of treatment 
must be pursued. I'lie parts must be placed in their natural situation ; 
they must be confined there as well as they can he ; and inflammation must 
be prevented by bleeding, physicking, <fec. 

The ox is oftener wounded in the eye than the horse is, whether by the 
horn of one of his fellows or the prong of the brutal attendant. Here 
must be no probing to gratify foolish curiosity with respect to the wound, 
but the evil must be combated by fomentations, bleeding, and physic. 

It is too much owing to the thoughtless or brutal conduct of those w'ho 
have the management of cattle, that the ox, oftener than any other domes- 
tic animal, is subject to hc^ny tumours about the eyes, or on the edge of 
the orbit. The contusions which are almost daily inflicted on the face of 
the ox, in some ill-managed concerns, cannot fail of producing diseases of 
tlie bone ; and they mostly take on the form of tumours. What would 
become of many of our oxen that are driven to Smithfield, and whose heads 
are covered with contusions, if that hour were not near which delivers 
them from the barbarity of man? 

These tumours appear generally on some part of the external division 
of the orbit ; they increase with greater or less rapidity ; they take a di- 
rection whicli may or may not interfere with vision ; and occasionally they 
bend towards the eye, and press upon it, and are sources of torture and 
blindness. If the tumour is on the upper part of the orbit, and appears 
to be attached by a kind of pedicle, it may lie sawn off, and the root 
touched with the cautery ; in othcT situations we shall generally be con- 
fined to the use, and often the ineffectual use, of external stimulants. The 
best is the cautery. W e shall not perhaps dare to apply it directly to the 
part, hut there is a method by which we may obtain the advantage of a 
very high degree of temperature without destroying the skin. An iron is 
to be prepared, somewhat hollowed, and rather larger than accurately to 
contain the tumour in its hollow. A piece of bacon-rind, with a little of 
the fat attached (o it, is then to be cut to the shape of the tumour, and so as 
to cover it; and, being placed over it, the iron, heated nearly red hot, is 
to he applied upon it, and firmly held there for the space of two or three 
minutes, and afterwards more lightly applied until the rind is dried or 
burned. The object of this is to bring a degree of heat, far above that of 
boiling water, but not so great as of red hot iron, to bear upon the part. 
Oil will boil at about 600 degrees of Fahrenheit ; the fat about the rind is 
healed to that degree which will probably be sufficient to rouse the ab- 
sorbents, and induce them to take up the bone, without destroying the life 
of the part ; for we shall see presently that it is a tumour of a peculiar 
character. This may be repeated two or three times, with intervals of two 
days. Should the tumour not diminish, nothing more can be done ; for 
these bony growths in cattle, arising from local injury, have very little life 
in them, and soon degenerate into a state of caries. 

Sometimes these tumours spring from the back of the orbit, produced 
by the injury or perforation of the bone there by the point of a fork. No 
cure can be effected ; but if the eye should become evidently painful, and 
exhibit marks of intense inflammation, and then begin to jirotrude, there is 
but one course to pursue, and that is to destroy the animal. 

'These external bony tumours frequently ulcerate, and the bone becomes 
carious. No possible good can be done here, and humanity and interest 
require us to put a speedy termination to the sufferings of the animal. 

The eyes are placed more on the sides of the face than in the horse ; 
for the ox, in a state of nature, being exposed to the attacks of ferocious 
animals, needs an extended field of vision in order that he may perceive 
26 
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the approach of danger from every quarter. He is oftener the pursued 
than the pursuer, and therefore requires a lateral, instead of a somewhat 
forward direction of the eyes. The eyes are prominent, in order to in- 
crease the field of vision, and they are rendered thus prominent by the mass 
of fat which is accumulated at the back of them. A prominent eye is 
reckoned a good point in a beast ; it shows the magnitude of this mass 
of fat, and therefore the probability of fat being accumulated elsewhere. 
This prominence, however, should not be accompanied by a ferocious or 
unquiet look ; for breeders have agreed that neither the grazing nor the 
milking beast can have too placid a countenance, or be too quiet and docile 
in her habits. 


THE EYELIDS AND THEIR DISEASES. 

The eye is supported and covered by the lids, which were designed to 
answer the same purpose as in the horse, viz., to close at the approach 
of danger, and so afford considerable protection to the eye ; to supply it 
with that moisture which is necessary to preserve its transparency ; to 
defend it from the light w'hen diseased ; and to droop over it, and pennit 
the animal to enjoy the repose which nature requires. At the edge of each 
of the lids is a cartilage, to preserve their form, and to enable them to close 
accurately ; and along these edges are numerous little openings, which 
pour out an unctuous fluid tliat defends them from the acrimony of the tears. 

Cattle are very subject to a pustular eruption on the edges of the eye- 
lids, accompanied sometimes by great soreness, and considerable ulctira- 
tion. It bids derfiancc to every application, except the mild nitrated 
ointment of mercury, and occasionally it docs not yield even to that ; yet 
on the approach of winter, it frequently disappears spontaneously. It 
indicates a foul habit of body, and is often connected with mange ; and 
unless proper means are taken, it will assuredly return in the following 
spring. Purges of sulphur will be found useful ; but if the animal is so 
fond of a mash, as not to refuse one with a powder in it, a course of altera- 
tive medicine will be most serviceable. The powder should consist of one 
part of JEthiop’s mineral, two of nitre, and four of sulphur; and should 
be given in doses of from half an ounce to an ounce every night, according 
to the age and size of the beast. 

Warts on the eyelids are best removed by the scissors — the root being 
afterwards touched with the nitrate of silver. 

The ox has the same contrivance as the horse for cleansing the eye 
from annoying substances. A flat piece of cartilage, of a semicircular 
form, is placed within the corner of the eye. No muscular apparatus is 
attached to it; but when its use is required, the eye is drawn back by 
the retractor muscle, and the mass of fat at the inner side of the eye is 
forced forward, and drives the haw before it over the eye. When the 
retractor ceases to act, the fatty substance returns to its place, and again 
draws back the haw within the corner of the eye. 

This part of the eye is more disposed to disease in the ox than in the 
horse. The little portion of flesliy substance towards the inner edge of 
the cartilage, and the caruncle, or small fleshy body, placed at the corner 
of the eye to give a proper direction to the tears, take on inflammation 
from sympathy with the eye generally, or from .some injury done to them- 
selves, or from the irritation of dust or gravel ; they swell prodigiously, 
and the haw is protuded over the eye, and cannot return. Ulceration 
soon begins to appear, and a fungous growth springs up. Sometimes 
this seems to be as a kind of epizootic. I have seen more than a dozen 
steers on one farm with the caruncle on the bulb of the haw thus pro- 
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truded, ulcerated, and much enlarged, in consequence of a fungous growth 
on it; and there has sometimes been caries of the cartilage. Every means 
should be adopted to save this part, for the removal of it will inconveni- 
ence and torment the animal as long as he lives. 

If the disease is connected with inflammation of the eye generally, all 
will subside with that inflammation, and this may be hastened by the ap- 
plication of a Goulard wash, or diluted tincture of opium. If it appears 
to be a disease originally of the part itself, the zinc lotion must be dili- 
gently used, (two grains of white vitriol dissolved in an ounce of water, 
and the vitriol gradually increased to four grains; the application of it con- 
fined as much as possible to the part, and the liquid not being suffered to 
get to the sound part of the eye.) A perseverance in the use of the zinc 
wash will often do wonders. When it seems to lose its power, a lotion 
of corrosive sublimate may be adopted, first of the strength of half a 
grain to an ounce of water, and gradually increased to two grains. 

If, after all, it becomes necessary to extirpate the part, the beast must 
be cast; an assistant must keep open the eye with his fingers; a crooked 
needle, armed with strong silk, must be passed through the cartilage, by 
means of which the part may be drawn out as far as possible; and then, 
with a pair of crooked scissors, the haw may be neatly dissected out. If 
the ulceration has extended to any of the parts behind, or to the neigh- 
bouring tissues, they also must be removed. Considerable bleeding will 
probably follow the operation, and some inflammation of the neighbouring 
parts; but they must be subdued by proper means. If fungus should 
sprout, it must be touclied with the caustic; but there is little danger at- 
tending the operation. 

The eyelids are more subject to disetise in the ox than in any other do- 
mestic animal. If any foreign body gels into the eye, and remains long 
there, the eyelids never fail to partake of the irritation; they become hot 
and tender, and very nuicli thickened. Bometimes the eyelid will con- 
tinue thickened after tlie inflammation of the eye has subsided. Fomenta- 
tions w ill be indicated here. Occasionally there is (edematous swelling of 
tlie eyelid, and especially where the pasture is damp and marshy. These 
enlargements are too little thought of, and left to nature to relieve; but they 
indicate a certain degree of general debility, and a disposition in the eyes 
to lake on dis(!ase. We have seen many old cattle whose eyelids were 
either distended wdlh fluid infiltrated into the cellular texture, or from 
w liich a portion of the fluid had been removed by absorption, but a depo- 
sit remained, indicated by the impression of the finger being left upon the 
lid. These cattle were always more or less out of condition, or would 
not fatten kindly, or had lately had inflammation of the eyes, or were at- 
tacked by it soon afterwards. 

A curious appearance — w^e can scarcely call it a disease — has been ob- 
served in the eyelids of fat bullocks. * They have been emphysematous. 
A certain portion of gas has been infiltrated into the cellular tissue. It is 
said that in France lliis has, now and then, been tlic consequence of the 
rogueries of cattle-dealers. When there have been too many hollows, or 
salient points, about the cattle, a perforation has been made through the 
skin, a little pipe introduced, and a quantum sutf. of air blown into the 
cellular substance, a portion of which, by degrees, found its way into the 
eyelids. We do not believe that tricks like these are attempted here; 
although we sliall have to expose not a few of the dishonest and brutal 
practices of cattle-dealers. If this natural emphysema is supposed to be 
a dissiglit, a slight scarification may be made on the lid, and the gas gra- 
dually pressed out. 
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The eye of the ox generally is larger and flatter than that of the horse, 
but the transparent cornea is more convex. 'J’he pupil is of a transverse 
oblong form; and the iris is dark, but somewhat varying with the colour 
of the animal. The inner constniction is the same as that of the horse, 
and the diseases have too much affinity. 

It is on account of the cornea of the ox being so convex, and the lens 
also more than usually convex, that many cattle appear to be short-sighted, 
at least while they are young. Every one accustomed to cattle must have 
observed how close the herd generally, and the steers and heifers particu- 
larly, will approach to a stranger, before they appear to have made a satis- 
factory examination of him. 


OPHTHALMIA. 

Ophthalmia is as frequent in the ox as in the horse. When it can be 
removed, it is by the same means as in the horse, and in other cases it 
is equally obstinate. It has tlie same periodical character, and will disap- 
pear and return until it lias its natural termination — blindness. The cases 
of simple ophthalmia, however, proceeding from the introduction of fo- 
reign bodies into the eyes, blows, or being the accompaniment of other 
diseases, and tlien yielding to medical treatment, are more numerous in the 
ox than in tlie horse, and therefore, as it is not always possible in the early 
stage to distinguish the one from the other, the disease may be attacked 
with more confidence. 

The means of cure are the same, bleeding and physic, as the constitu- 
tional treatment; and fomentations, cold lotions — opium, in the form of 
the vinous, or the dilute spirituous tincture — saturnine lotions — zinc lo- 
tions, as local applications; the opium during the acute stage, the lead re- 
sorted to as soon as the inflammation begins to subside, and the zinc as a 
tonic, when the inflammation is nearly subdued. The chief difference in 
the mode of treatment is the necessity of having recourse to the tonic lo- 
tion somewhat sooner for the ox than would be deemed prudent for the 
horse. The increased strength of the vascular system in the ox will ac- 
count for this: inflammatory diseases speedily run their course in these 
animals; and debility, whether general or local, treads closely on tlie heels 
of undue action. 

The periodical nature of the disease being once apparent, the proprietor 
should be immediately informed of the slate of the case, that he may at 
once send the animal to the butcher, or hasten to prepare it for sale; and 
there is one fact that cannot he too deeply impressed on the mind of tlie 
breeder, that ophthalmia is as certainly hereditary in cattle as it is in the 
horse. 


OTHER DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

There is a singular disease of the eye, which cannot properly bo called 
ophthalmia, that is sometimes epizootic among cattle, and sadly frightens 
the owner when it first appears. Young cattle pasturing on wet and 
woody ground are suddenly seized with swellings of the tongue and 
throat, and eruptions about the membrane of the mouth. At the same 
time the eyes become intensely inflamed, and superficial ulcers appear on 
the cornea. The cow-leach is sent for in haste, and he, thinking that des- 
perate cases require desperate remedies, applies his caustic or his astringent 
lotions. He adds fuel to fire, the inflammation grows more intense, and 
several of the cattle become blind. A little experience would have taught 
him that this was only one of nature’s methods, a rather singular one 
indeed, of getting rid of something that offended the constitution; and that 
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Kis wisest way would be to let her pretty nearly alone. The skilful prac- 
titioner foments with warm water, or, if the eyes are closed, perhaps he 
applies an evaporating lotion of cold water, with a little spirit, and possibly 
he gives gentle physic; and he soon has the satisfaction to see the inflam- 
mation disappearing, and the ulcers gradually healing, the process of which 
he somewhat hastens by a very weak zinc wash. 

The ox is subject to Cataract, but it is not often seen, because periodi- 
cal ophthalmia is not so frequent in him as in the horse ; and as soon as the 
existence of that disease is ascertained, the animal is prepared for slaugh- 
ter; yet there are few herds in which there is not found a beast with cara- 
ract in one eye. 

(tutta SERENA, or palsy of the optic nerve — blindness in one or both 
cyPSj yet the perfect transparency of the eye preserved — is a disease of rare 
occurrence among cattle, and partly for a similar reason, that it is no 
sooner recognised than the beast is destroyed. A blind horse may be use- 
ful for many purposes, a blind ox is good for nothing. 

Cancer of the eye, or a perfect change of the mechanism of the eye 
into a flesliy, half-decotnposed substance that ulcerates and wastes away, 
or from wliich fungous growths spring that can ncA^er be checked, is a 
disease of occasional occurrence. 'J’he remedy would be extirpation oftlie 
eye, if it were deemed worth while to attempt it. 

A very curious disease of the eye has, in a few instances, been observed. 
'J'he common symptoms of ophthalmia appear, as injection of the conjunc- 
tiva, dimness of the cornea, w^ceping, and swelling of the lids. These are 
properly attended to, but the innanimation increases; and, on very close 
examination, a small white worm, about the size of a hair, and an inch in 
IcMgtli, is found swimming in the aqueous humour, or that fluid which is 
immediately behind the cornea. Now it is at once evident that the only way 
to get rid of, or to destroy this worm, is to puncture the cornea, and let it 
out; and this method has been resorted to. In some cases, however, not 
many days pass before another worm makes its appearance, and the opera- 
tion is to be performed a second time, and the horse eventually loses that 
eye. A veterinary surgeon, Mr. Chaignaud, who seems to have had most 
experience about this, says, that three or four days before the appearance of 
the worms, one or two minute bodies, of a reddish-white colour, are seen at 
the hotlom of tlie anterior chamber of the eye. He also says that the 
disease appears about June, and is not seen after December. We con- 
fess that tiie malady has not fallen under our observation; but in a \vork on 
Britisli cattle, every disease, of w hich there is authentic record, should be 
described. J’here is no difliculty about these animalcules getting into 
the eye, for there are undisputed instances of their passing through the 
smallest capillaries, and being found in almost every tissue. 

FRACTURE OF THE SKULL. 

One class of the diseases of the head to which cattle arc exposed will 
fall under the title of compression of, or pressure upon, the brain. Although 
it is a curious fact, that portioi>s of the external or cincritious part of the 
brain may be cut away writhout the animal being conscious of it, yet the 
slighest pressure cannot he made upon the brain without impairment of 
consciousness, or loss of the power of voluntary motion. A curious 
illustration of this occurred to a veterinary surgeon. Notwithstanding the 
protection which the divided plates of the frontal bones, together with the 
interposed elastic bony walls afford, the horn of a vicious beast will 
sometimes do mischief. It had penetrated both plates in the head of a 
cow, but {jhe was seen grazing as usual, with a greasy bloody fluid running 
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from the nostril. The finger was incautiously introduced to ascertain tlie 
depth of the wound, when the cow fell as by a stroke of lightning; but 
after lyings two or three seconds insensible, she got up and began to graze 
again. She fed and ruminated for two days, and then, on being taken out 
to the water, she had no sooner quitted the stable tlian she began to turn 
slowly round and round from the left to the right. She was stopped, and 
led a little further on, when she commenced the same rotatory motion and 
in the same direction. She was immediately destroyed; the horn had pene- 
trated deep into the brain, and almost to the base of it. 

The very construction of the skull of the ox, wliich gives a degree of 
security from ordinary danger, deprives us of a valuable means of relief, 
incase of compression of tlie brain from fracture. In felie human being, 
and in some situations in the horse, a hole may be made with a trephine at 
a little distance from the depressed portion of the bone, and then a slightly 
curved unyielding piece of iron introduced, which, acting on the principle 
of the lever, raises the depressed bone to its proper situation. This dou- 
ble plate of the frontal, and the distance interposed between the two plates, 
renders it impossible to use such an instrument with snceess on the ox, 
and therefore tlic animal should always be consigned to slaughter. 

ON HYDATIDS AND TUMOURS IN TMK BRAIN. 

The sheep is subject to a disease strangely termed turnsick, in which 
the animal goes round and round in the same way as the cow with the 
fractured skull. The cause of tliis peculiar motion has been satisfactorily 
traced to an animalcule, called an hydatid, pressing upon the brain, and 
many strange operations have been bad recourse to, in order to remove or 
destroy the parasite. 

The cow will sometimes exhibit the same symptoms. First, some de- 
gree of fever comes on — she perhaps scarcely eats — rumination is sus- 
pended — the muzzle is dry — the ears and roots of tlie horns hot — the 
breathing laborious, and the hair rough. It is fever witliout any evident 
local determination. Perhaps she is bled and physicked; but on the fol- 
lowing day, the tiling begins to speak for itself; she turns round and 
round, and always in the same direction: it is pressure upon the brain; 
and, remembering what he sees in his sheep, the farmer at once despairs, 
for it is plain enough that no operation can relieve such an animal Ironi the 
hydatid. 

Let him not, however, despair. It is evidently pressure on the brain; 
but is the pressure of the hydatid the only om? that (;an affect the brain, or 
produce this peculiar motion? Would not effusion of blood, or of any fluid, 
on some circumscribed portion of the brain, produce the same effect? 
There may have been a somewhat loo great determination of blood to the 
head, and some little vessel may have given way. It is worth trying for 
a day or two at least, and the cow will not be much the worse for slaugh- 
ter in that time. She should be bled again, and that copiously; and a 
stronger dose of physic should be given. In some instances, perhaps we 
may be justified in saying in tlie majority of cases, the animal will do well. 
A somewhat spare diet at the time, and for a wliile afterwards, will be 
plainly indicated. Success will not, however, attend every case, and in 
some countries, much oftener than in Great Britain, cattle have hydatids 
on the brain. 

It is a disease, however, peculiar to young cattle. It seldom attacks 
any beast after he is a year and a half old. Bartholin, an old writer, 
states that, in 1661, a great many beasts perished from a species of phrensy, 
and that when they were examined, vesicular worms were found in the 
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bjTaln. In Switzerland, attacks of the hydatid arc said not to be unfrequent 
among cattle ; and as soon as the t)easts begin their circular walk, they are 
caught and struck somewhat hardly on the head, and between the horns, 
with a hammer, and the operator judges of the situation of the hydatid by 
the shrinking of the animal, and the hollowness of the sound. 

Now, we apprehend that enough has b6cn said of the hollow between 
the plates of the frontals, and occasional inflanirnation of the lining mem- 
brane, and collections of pus about the roots of the horns, to satisfy the 
reader with regard to the real nature of this supposed hydatid. The 
shrinking will point out the spot at which the membrane is inflamed ; and 
the suspension of the hollow sound will indicate where the pus is collected. 
There the operator makes an o})ening into the skull, and a fluid escapes, 
which he conceives to bo the contents of the hydatid. 

Veterinary writers, in those countries where the hydatid in cattle is 
known, very properly remark that it may be discovered in young stock in the 
same manner that it is in sheep, by the softening of the bone at a particular 
part ; because the frontal sinuses are not fully developed in young beasts. 
I’he hydatid may then l)e punctuated with an awl in the common way, or 
better got at with the trephine ; but for our own parts the chance of perma- 
nent cure is so slight in stieep, that we should be inclined to recommend 
that the young cattle thus affected should be immediately destroyed. 

WATER IN THE HEAD, 

There is another species of pressure on the brain, to which young an 
very young cattle are confessedly subject, and that sometimes even in the 
fiptal state, we mea)i hydrocephaeus, or water in the head. The fluid 
is usually found between the membranes, and it exists in so great a 
quantity, and enlarges the cranium to such a degree, that parturition is 
rend(Ted difficult and dangerous ; and it is often necessary to destroy the 
prog(;ny in order to save the life of the mother. 'There should be no 
liesitaiion about this, for a calf with water in the head will never be good 
for any thing. 

A calf was born with a large tumour on the frontal bone — it was weak 
— it staggered as it walked — it was unable to raise its head to seize the 
teat, but it sucked heartily when it was held to the teat, and the head sup- 
ported. 'J'hc tumour w^as punctured on the third day, and two pints and 
a half of fluid escaped. 'The calf then walked of its own accord to the 
mother, held up its head for the first time, and sucked its fill. For three 
days it seemed to be going on well — when a bloody pus began to flow 
from the wound — the animal refused to suck — tetanus supervened, and the 
calf died. 

We have sometimes, yet not often, seen hydrocephalus appear after 
birth in very weakly calves ; but we do not recollect an instance in an 
healthy one ; and in almost every case fit has been fatal : therefore as indi- 
cating weakness, and rapidly undermining the powers of the constitution, 
prudence would immediately consign such an animal to death. 

In the adult animal, the pressure of a serous fluid on the brain will 
occasionally be a source of general disease, or death ; but it will then be 
an accumulation of fluid in the ventricles of the brain, rather than between 
the membranes, and not indicated by any change in the size or form of 
the skull. 'J'he symptoms will very much resemble tlmse of apoplexy, 
wdiich we are presently to describe, except that they are of a milder cha- 
racter, and the malady’is slower in its progress — and the plexus choroides, 
or network of minute arteries and veins in the ventricles, are usually con 
siderably enlarged. 
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APOPLEXY. 

Cattle are very subject to sudden determination of blood to the head. 
They are naturally plethoric ; they are continually under the influence of 
a stimulating and forcing system ; and that wiihoul the exercise by means 
of which the injurious effects of that system might in a great measure be^ 
counteracted. The food of the horse is regulated by this consideration, 
that while he obtains muscular power equal to the work that we require 
from him, there shall be no useless accumulation of fat to impede him in 
that work ; whereas the very object in our management of the ox, is to 
clothe him with as much flesh and fat as possible ; therefore it is that he 
is so subject to all the diseases connected with a redundancy of blood, and 
to apoplexy among the rest. 

There are few premonitory symptoms in these cases. The animal is 
struck all at once. The disease is called in many parts of the country 
blood-striking. Had the beast been closely observed, it might have been 
perceived that he was more than usually indisposed to move — that tlie 
breathing was a little laborious, and the eye somewhat protruded ; but the 
herdsman takes no notice of trifles like these. The animal seems to be 
struck all at once — he falls — he breathes heavily and sterlorously — he 
struggles with greater or less violence, and then'dies — sometimes in five 
minutes — oftener after the expiration of a few hours. 

If there is time to do any thing, the beast should be bled, and as much 
blood should be taken away as can be got. A pound and a half of Epsom 
salts should next be given, and without any carminative ; and this followed 
up with doses of half a pound until the physic operates ; its action should 
afterwards he maintained by six-ounce doses of sulphur every morning. 

The congestion of blood in the vessels of the brain being removed, and 
also the congestion which, to a certain degree, prevails every where, tlic 
beast should be slaughtered ^ for he is liable to a return of the complaint 
from causes which would not, previous to his first attack, Jiave in the 
slightest degree aficcted him. 


PHRENITIS. 

The PHRENSY or sough in cattle is too well known to the farmer and the 
practitioner. There is generally, at first, much oppression and heaviness; 
the animal can scarcely be induced to move ; the eyes are protruded and 
are red ; the respiration is hurried ; and delirium, more or less intense, 
rapidly succeeds. The beast rushes at every thing in its way ; it mis- 
chievously seeks out objects ; it is in incessant action, galloping about 
with its tail arched, staggering, falling, bellowing hideously ; its skin 
sticking to its ribs, and the sensibility of the spine strangely increased. 
There is even in health a peculiar formation of the eye of the ox, or a 
sensibility of the retina to certain colours, which makes the beast dislike 
a brilliant red object under this disease it raises him to the highest pitch 
of fury. 

* The following anecdote, related by Sir Walter Scott, will illustrate this antipatliy 
to red which cattle sornetimes exhibit, and at the same time give the reader some idea 
of the conversational peculiarities and powers possessed by that great man. The story 
was told by him a year or two before his death. 

‘Talking of a mischievous bull puts me in mind of a similar case, which I myself 
witnessed many years ago in Edinburgh. I was proceeding from the old to the new 
town, by the earthen mound, at the head of wliicli 1 was led for a few minutes to look at 
a bull that had got into an inclosurc there, after the unmcrcifiil butehcr-lads had drive n 
it fairly mad. The crowd that gathered on the outside of the fence increased llie brute’s 
fierceness. At last they began to cast ropes over its horns and around its neck, thereby 
to pull it to a strong hold, that it might be slain in the place where it was, which drove 
it to its most desperate fury. Its eyes now glared madness ; there were handfuls of foam 
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As, however, the previous oppression and stupidity were much less in 
the ox than in the horse, so is the succeeding violence increased; not even 
a rabid ox is a more fearful animal, and it is somewhat more difficult to 
distinguish between these two diseases in the ox than in the horse. In 
the early stage of phrenitis, although there may be lowness or oppression, 
>there is nothing like apoplexy, or want of consciousness. Besides, with 
aflsJiis fury, there is more method in the madness of the rabid than the 
phrenitic ox. Tlie latter will run at every thing which presents itself, but 
it is a sudden impulse; the former will, as it were, plot mischief, and will 
endeavour to lure his victims within his reach. . A much greater quantity 
of foam will also be discharged from the mouth of the rabid than the 
phrenitic ox. 

The causes are much the same as those of apoplexy, too stimulating 
food, and too great redundancy of blood; to which may generally be added 
some immediately exciting cause, as hard and rapid work in sultry wea- 
ther, over-driving, <kc. In the neighbourhood of London, too many in- 
stances of phrenitis occur from the latter cause. It once used to be the 
sport of brutes in human shape to excite it, by selecting a beast from the 
herd, and driving it furiously from street to street. 

As to the treatment of phrenitis there is some difficulty. Is any treat- 
ment practicable? Is human life to be hazarded? Cases will occur in 
wdiich a bullet would be the best remedy; but then the flesh will be in 
such a congested state that it cannot be sold. If the beast can be ma- 
naged or approached during a momentary remission of the symptoms, 
bleeding should be attempted, and if a vein can be opened, it should be 
suffered to bleed on as long as it will. Physic, if it can be given, will be 
indicated. Sometimes the beast labours under an insatiable thirst, and as 
his taste is not now very exquisite, he may be cheated with water in 
which Epsom salts have been dissolved. 'If there is time to get down one 
hornhil ol* drink, a scruple or half a drachm of tiie larina of the Croton 
nut may be administered, mixed with a little gruel. All other medicines 
are completely out of the (juestion. If bleeding and physic will not 
save the ox, nothing will. Use should also be made of any temporary 
respite to confine the animal; or, if possible, to get him into some place 

flying Irnin its mouth: witli its forr feet it pawed the ground, throwing lumps of earth as 
liigh as till* {Hljoiiiing liouscs, and it bellowed so as to make one quake. It was any thing 
hut an agree, j hie sight, so 1 moved away homewards. But before I got to the foot of 
the mound, an alarming shout caused me to look back, wlien I perceived the animal at 
no great distance behind me, coming on with all its rage. I had just time to spring to 
tlie top of llie wall that lined tlie footpath, and to behold its future progress. 

‘ T shudder to this hour when I think of what immediately 1 saw. Among the people 
that were lu^ar me and in jeopardy, was a young lady, and, as you liave said, she wore a 
red mantle, which is a very offensive colour to many of the brute creation. As I did, she 
also made lor the wall, but had neither time nor strength to gain its top ere the infuriated 
animal drove towards her. She turned her back, however, to tlie inaccessible eminence, 
UR if to see the full extent of her fate, and then stood as nailed to it, save only her arms, 
whicli she threw alolt in her despair, which would have been as fragile in defence as a 
rotten reed. Her tender body would have been nothing against a foree that could have 
broken bars of brass, and horns that might have transfixed an animal of its own size. As 
1 have said, directly towards the unprotected young lady the bull drove forward: with 
intentest (iyc he came on, he mistook liis mark not an inch; for ns the multitude behind 
Jiim yelled their horror, he dashed with prodigious strengtli and madness against her. 

‘Was it not a miracle that the dear young woman escaped unhurt and untouched ? 
Yet, it was true; for the terrific animal struck at her so accurately, that a horn smote 
the dead wall on either hand, thus embracing, but from their great length shielding, her 
person from even the slightest danger. But the staunch wall withstood the tremendous 
thrust, and sent back with rebounding force, to a great distance, the huge and terrible 
brute, throwing him prostrate, never to rise again; for numberless destructive weapons 
were plunged into him, ere lie had time to recover from the recoil. 
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where he cannot do much harm to hinaself or to any one else. Some 
persons have recommended setons of black hellebore root, inserted in the 
dewlap, and when these be^in to act, they generally do so to some efTec- 
tiial purpose; but the animal will usually have recovered, or be dead, be- 
fore the seton begins to discharge. 

The phrensy having been subdued, the next consideration is, what is 
to be done with the beast. No more dependence can be placed on him 
than on the one that had recovered from a fit of apoplexy, 'i'he purging 
system should be continued to a moderate degree, and the fevc-r medicine 
should be given to abate the quickness of the circulation; and then, when 
the congested blood is got pretty well out of the system, and the flesh be- 
gins to look well, and has become healthy, the sooner he is disposed of the 
better. 

TETANUS, OR LOCKED JAW. 

The nerves proceeding from the spinal chord are of two kinds, those by 
which the power of voluntary motion is conveyed to the limbs, and those 
by which the impression of surrounding objects are conveyed to the 
mind. We will treat first of the diseases of the nerves of motion. 'J’here 
is a fluid or influence conveyed from the brain, through the medium of 
the spinal chord, to the various parts of the body, and by means of wliicli 
those parts are moved. In a stale of health, that influence is communi- 
cated in a uniform succession of undulations, or pulses. In disease, it 
may rush on violently and without interruption; if that is only partial and 
has relation to a single muscle, or one set of muscles, the animal is said 
to be cramped; if this violent and uninterrupted action extends over the 
frame, he labours under tetanus; if the stream of influence is rapid and 
strong, but there are suspensions, he has fits; and if the nervous influence 
is altogether withheld, there is palsy. 

'I'etanus is not of frequent occurrence in cattle, but it is seldom that a 
beast recovers from it. Its approach is veiy insidious, and rarely ()i)S('Tve(l 
by the herdsman until the mischief is done. 'J'he animal is off its food, 
ceases to ruminate, is disinclined to move, and stands with its head pro- 
truded, but there is no dryness of the muzzle, or heat of the horn, or cold- 
ness of the ears; and nothing is done. The next day the beast is found in 
the same state; it has scarcely moved, and the herdsman begins to be a 
little alarmed and mentions the case to the owner. The animal is now 
standing straddling behind, he can scarcely be induced to alter his position, 
and, if he is made to turn, he turns all together. 'I’he finger is put into the 
mouth, and it is found that the jaw is locked; a discovery which might 
have been made two or three days before, and when the ox might have 
been saved. 

Working cattle are most subject to tetanus, because they maybe pricked 
in shoeing; and because, after a hard day’s work, and covered with per- 
spiration, they are sometimes turned out to graze during a cold and wet 
night. Overdriving is not an uncommon cause of tetanus in cattle. The 
drovers, from long experience, calculate the average mortality among a 
herd of cattle in their journey from the north to the southern markets; 
and at the head of the list of diseases, and with the greatest number of 
victims, stands ‘locked jaw,’ especially if the principal drover is long ab- 
sent from his charge. 

'I’he treatment of such a disease must be of the promptest character. 
The animal should be bled until the pulse falters, or rather until the 
patient blows, staggers, and threatens to fall. There is nothing so likely 
to relax spasm of every kind, and to have some effect even in this exces- 
sive and universal one, as bleeding almost to fainting. We have known 
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twenty, and even twenty-four pounds, taken from the beast before the de- 
sired effect was produced, and tliese are the cases which oftenest do well, 
when the constitution resists the bleeding as long as it can, and then gives 
way. 

One effect, not always so lasting as we could wish, follows the bleeding; 
the spasm is somewhat relaxed, and the jaws can be opened a little way. 
Vxdvantage must be immediately taken of this to pour in a dose of pliysic. 
That which is most active, and lies in the smallest compass, is the best 
here; and half a drachm, or two scruples of the farina of the Croton nut 
should be given in a little gruel with, if it can be then administered, or as 
soon as it can, a pound or a pound and a half of Epsom salts in solution. 
This must be followed up until the bowels are well opened. All other 
medicine, all other means, will be thrown away until brisk purging is pro- 
duced. 

^J'here is sometimes a great deal of difficulty in this. We shall have 
occasion to show hereafter that the direction which a fluid takes, or the 
stomach into which it goes, is uncertain. It may pass on at once through 
the third and fourth stomachs, and produce its effects on the bowels; or it 
may accumulate in the paunch, without producing any effect whatever. 
The manner in which it is given may have some influence here. If the 
attendant is in a great hurry to take advantage of the relaxation of the 
spasm, and pours down the whole drink as quickly as he can, and as it 
were in one body, it is very likely to find its way into the paunch. If he 
goes quietly to work, and gives a little at a time, or suffers it to run 
gently down the throat, it will probably flow into the fourth stomach and 
the intestinal canal. The explanation of this will be given in its proper 
place. 

The bowels must he opened* After the first dose of Epsom salts and 
Croton farina, half-pound doses of the salts should be given every six 
hours until the desired effect is produced; but the first day having passed, 
the Epsom salts may be changed with advantage for common salt. Injec- 
tions should likewise be administered every third hour, and in sufficient 
quantity, (four or six quarts at least,) and in each of them half a pound 
of Epsom salts should be dissolved. If four or six doses of medicine 
have been given, and the animal continues to be coiistipated, the pulse, 
the ear, and the horn, should be examined as to the degree of fever; and 
if any degree of it is indicated, or if tlio pulse does not plainly denote de- 
bility, a second bleeding must be resorted to, and carried on as before un- 
til the circulation is evidently affected. 

If the animal still remains constipated, it is clear enough that the phy- 
sic is accumulated in the pauncli; and that that stomach is not disposed to 
act. Strong doses of aromatics and tonics must now be added to the 
physic, in order to rouse the paunch, if possible, to the expulsion of its 
contents, and should that fail, recourse must be had to the assistance of the 
stomach pump. The oBSOphagus-tube must be introduce>d into the gullet, 
and carried down into the rumen, and warm water must be pumped in un- 
til that stomach is filled and overflows; anul then the contents will either 
be returned by vomiting, or pass through the third into the fourth stomach, 
and so into the intestines, and the wished-for purgative effect will follow. 
This instrument is invaluable to the proprietor of cattle; and on the small- 
est farm, would soon repay the expense of the purchase. 

Purging being established, an attempt must be made to allay the irrita- 
bility of the nervous system by means of sedatives; and the best drug 
that can be administered, we should perhaps be warranted in saying the 
only effectual one, is opium. The crude opium dissolved in warm water, 
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and suspended by means of mucilage of gum, or the yolk of an egg, will 
be the preferable form in which to give it. The dose should be a drachm 
three times every day, and increased to a drachm and a half on the third 
day, if the effect of the smaller dose is not evident. At the same lime 
the action of the bowels must be kept up by Epsom salts, or common 
salt, or sulphur, and the proportions of the purgative and the sedative 
must be so managed that the constitution shall be under the influence 
of both. It may occasionally be necessary to suspend the sedative for a 
dose or for a day, when costiveness threatens to prevail. The animal 
should be supported by mashes, w'hich it will sometimes contrive to eat, 
or at least to suck up the moisture from them; and as soon as there is any 
remission of the spasm, the beast may be turned out in a field near at hand 
during the day, and taken up at night. 

A seton of black hellebore root in the dewlap may be of service. It is 
introduced into a new system — a part not under the influence of the dis- 
ease — and it often causes a great deal of inflammation and swelling. The 
back and the loins may also be covered with sheepskins, frequently 
changed, in order to excite constant perspiration, and, if possible, produce 
relaxation in the part principally attacked : but the chief dependence 
should be placed on tlie copious bleeding at first; a recurrence to it if the 
spasm becomes yet more violent, or fever appears; and the joint influence 
of the sedative and purging medicine. 

If the disease terminates successfully, the beast will be left sadly out 
of condition, and he will not thrive very rapidly. He must, liowever, be 
got into fair plight, as quickly as prudence will allow; and then sold; for 
he will rarely stand much more work afterwards, or carry any great quan- 
tity of flesh. 

CHOREA. 

Of this disease, so frequent in the dog, either after distemper, or con- 
nected with it, and an affection resembling which we sometimes recognise 
in the horse under the name of slringhalt, we know notliingin cattle. 

EPILEPSY. 

This is a disease of rare occurrence, but one not easy to treat wlien 
it does appear. It attacks animals of all ages, but chiefly those under iliree 
years old. There are few symptoms to indicate the approach of the fit, 
except, perhaps, a little dulness or heaviness which precedes many other 
diseases, or which might be merely accidental, or the result of very trifling 
indisposition. All at once, the beast begins to stagger — he falls; some- 
times he utters the most frightful bellowings; at other times he makes no 
noise, but every limb is convulsed; the heaving of the flanks is particu- 
larly violent; the force with which the abdominal muscles act would 
scarcely be credited unless seen; the jaws are either firmly clenched, or 
there is grinding of the teeth, and a frothy fluid is plentifully discharged 
from the mouth, mixed with portions of the food, which seem to have been 
prepared for rumination. The faeces and the urine flow involuntarily. 

Sometimes these symptoms do not conlinue more than a few seconds; 
at other times the fit lasts several minutes, and then the convulsions become 
less violent — they gradually cease, and the beast gets up, looks about 
him, seems to be unconscious of what has happened — at length he joins 
the herd, and begins to graze as before. 

This disease is usually to be traced to some mismanagement with re- 
gard to the food. It oftenest attacks young cattle in high condition, and 
who have lately been turned on better pasture than usual, or who have 
been exposed to some temporary excitement from over-driving, or the heat 
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of the weather. It is a species of vertigo, or staggers — a sudden deter- 
mination of blood to the head; and if the farmer does not take warning, 
mischief will result. 

A very serious part of this business is, tliat the habit of fits is soon 
formed. I'hc first is frequently succeeded by a second, and at length 
three or four will occur in the course of a day. 

^ Bleeding, physic, and short commons will comprise the treatment 
here ; and the last is the most important of all. Perhaps, however, if 
the beast were designed for the market at no distant period, the owner 
will deem it prudent to hasten that time. 

PALSV. 

We shall not treat here of that loss of power over the hind limbs which 
occasionally follows parturition, under the term ‘ dropping after calving;’ 
nor that partial and sometimes total inability to move the hind lim\)s. 
which is the slow effect of rheumatism, or swelling of the joints; but that 
difficulty to move the hinder limbs chiefly which is to be attributed to 
other causes, or perhaps cannot be traced to any particular cause, except 
that, in the great majority of instances, it is, after all, more or less con- 
nected with a rheumatic affection. 

'Plicre are many low, woody, marshy situations, the cattle in which are 
notoriously suljcct to palsy. It is frequent every where during a cold, 
ungenial spring; and there arc seasons in which it assumes the character 
of an epizootic. Old beasts, and those that have been worked, arc parti- 
cularly subject to it; and especially when they arc cruelly turned out to 
gatlier their scanty food during a cold night, after a hard day’s work. It 
is lamentable to think how many of the diseases of our quadruped servants 
derive their origin from our negligence or cruelty. A damp and unwhole- 
some cowhouse, from which the litter is rarely removed, but putrid effluvia 
mingle with the aqueous vapour that is continually rising, is a fruitful 
i?()urce of palsy, and especially if to this is added the baneful influence of 
scanty and bad food and stagnant water. Old cows, whose milk has been 
dried and who cannot be made to carry much flesh, are very subject to 
this complaint. 

Palsy is usually slow in its progress. There appears to be a general 
debility; perhaps referable to the part about to be attacked more than to 
any other; and it will be afterwards recollected, that there was a giving 
way, or trembling of that part, and sometimes, but not always, a coldness 
of it- The hind limbs are the parts which are most frequently attacked. 
It is at first feebleness which increases to stiffness, awkwardness of motion, 
and at length to total loss of it. We have seen a few instances in which 
the fore limbs have been the principal seat of the disease, but theji the 
hind limbs have always participated in the aflection. In no case, how- 
ever, have we seen any affection of one side of the animal and not of the 
other; this is a difference in the symptoms of palsy in the human being 
and the brute, for which we are not able satisfactorily to account. 

In many parts of the kingdom this complaint is traced to a most ridi- 
culous cause. The original evil is said to be in the tail; and all maladies 
of this kind, involving the partial or total loss of motion of the hind limbs 
of the iviiimal, arc classed under the name of tail-ill or tail-slip. Our 
friend Mr. Dick, of Edinburgh, has taken up tliis subject in a very inte- 
resting point of view, in the 14th Number of the Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture; and the public are much indebted to him for dispelling a 
false and injurious and cruel superstition. The farmer and the cowleech 
believe that the mischief passes along the cow’s tail to the back, and that 
27 
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it is on account of something wrong in the tail tliat she loses the use of 
her legs; and then some set to work, and cut the cow’s tail off: while 
others, less cruel, or more scientific, make an incision into the under sut- 
face, and allow the wound to bleed freely, and then fill it up with a mix- 
ture of tar and salt, and we know not what. 

In some parts of the country, the practitioner is not content with this 
treatment, but, supposing there is witchcraft in the business, he has re- 
course to some charm in addition to the cutting and dressing. 'Lhis 
charm consists in binding a small piece of the rowan tree on the extre- 
mity of the tail, and making a black cat pass three times round the cow’s 
body, over her back, and under her belly, wdiich (if it happens to be a 
strange cat, as is often the case from the necessity of the colour, being 
black) so eniages the animal, that she mews and scratches Avith all the 
fury to which she is so easily excited, until she escapes from the hands of 
the necromancers, leaving them convinced that the devil has got into the 
cat. 

Mr. Dick, with a kind consideration, for which he deserves much 
credit, condescends to reason the case with these foolish people, and what 
he says is so much to the purpose, that we cannot refrain from introducing 
it here. ‘ The disease, in ordinary cases, is said to consist in a softening 
of the bones about the extremity of the tail, and is to be distinguished 
by the point of the tail being easily doubled back upon itself, and having 
at this doubling a soft and rather a crcpilaling kind of feci. But what 
is the real state of tlie case? The tail is lengthened (uit to the extent of 
about lliree feet, and is formed like a common whip. Towards the ex- 
Iremity, the bones terminate gradually, becoming insensibly smaller as 
they proceed downwards. At this part is said to he found a soft space — 
the tuil-alip. Beyond this again, a firm swelling cartilaginous portion 
is found, covered with hair to brush oft* the Hies within its reach. Now 
why have we the long column of bones; the termination with a soft space 
of a few inches; this thickened, hard, cartilaginous pari at the very extre- 
mity, and that extremity covered with liair, but with a view to form a 
whip to drive off, and with the greatest possible effect, the insects Avhich 
wound and torment the animal? 

‘ Here the column of bones forms the shaft or handle of the whip — the 
soft part, the connexion between the handle and the thong, while the 
thickened extremity may be easily recognised to represent the thong, and 
the hairs to form the lash, or point; so that we have a whip to drive away 
the flies, and so complete a one, that the coachman may borrow a lesson 
from its construction.’ 

We trust, therefore, that our readers wull never be found again looking 
at the tail of the cow for an explanation of palsy, or any other complaint; 
(for Ave belie A'e this tail-slip is supposed to be connected Avith various 
other maladies;) but we Avill allow them to examine it once more, in order 
to admire its adaptation to the purpose for which it is required, and the 
peculiar contrivance of this supposed diseased part, for the more effectual 
accomplishment of this natural purpose. 

It may, hoAvever be asked — is not relief sometimes given by these 
operations on the tail? — Very probably. We do not knoAV what Avould 
make a cow get up and use her limbs if the punishment of the knife, and 
the rubbing-in of tar and salt failed; and Ave can very readily conceive 
that the loss of blood Avould often be beneficial, but not more because 
taken from the tail than from any other part. 

The most frequent cause of palsy is the turning out of beasts of every 
kind, but particularly cows, too early to grass, after they have been 
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housed during the winter and first part of the spring. We have known 
one’-fourth of tlie stock completely chilled and palsied behind in the 
course of two or three nights. The general health has not been much 
affected, except that, perhaps, hoose has come on; but the beasts have lain 
three or four weeks (we recollect one that lay three months) before they 
recovered the use of their limbs. 

The treatment of this disease would be half summed up in one word — 
comfort. The cattle should, if possible, be immediately removed into a 
warm, but not close, cow-housc, and well littered up, and perhaps a rug 
thrown over them. It has been proposed to sling them, but they are 
rarely comfortable in the slings, and very frequently galled. If they are 
well littered up, turned twice in the day, and so laid that the faeces and 
urine will flow from them, they will be much better without the slings. 

Physic should be the first thing administered. This species of palsy 
is usually attended by considerable constipation, which must be over^ 
come; but with the physic, a good dose of cordial medicine should always 
be mixed. We would give an ounce of powdered ginger, and we would 
crown the whole with a half pint at least of good sound ale. Except in 
diseases of a decidedly inflammatory nature, or of such a state of nervous 
irritability, as tetanus, the physic of cattle should be mixed with aro- 
matics, and frequently with ale too. It is to the administration of these 
cordials in cases of fever that we so peremptorily object; there is no 
occasion that fuel should be then added to fire ; but in general cases, there 
is something in the constitution of the cow with wliich mild cordial medi- 
cine does not disagree. 

Tlie patient does not quite refuse to eat in palsy, but there is usually an 
indiflerencc to food. This is another reason for giving a little cordial 
with the physic. The beast should be coaxed to eat — the food which is 
in season should be offered to it, and frequently changed. Two-drachm 
doses of antimonial powder has been recommended as a diaphoretic, 
but we have not much faith in the action of this drug on cattle. Good 
hainl-rubbing, and plenty of it, should be used two or three times every 
day about the loins; a stimulating liniment may also be applied, con- 
sisting of equal parts of spirits of turpentine, camphorated spirit, and 
hartshorn. The chief dependence is on keeping the bowels open, and the 
animal comfortable; and then in a variable period, from ten days to a 
month, he will usually get up again. 

Tliere is an account in one of the French journals of the cure of a pa- 
ralytic ox, by the administration of mix vomica. We are not aware that 
it has been tried by any English veterinarian. The strychnine would be 
worth a trial where the purgative comfortable system fails ; but that suc- 
ceeds so often, that we should be loth to have recourse to any thing else 
in the first instance. The nux vomica effected a cure, but the doses were 
enormous, consisting of more than an ounoe each. 

NEUROTOMY. 

Veterinary surgeons have lately adopted an admirable method of re- 
lieving the pain which the horse must otherwise endure from several 
diseases of the foot. They cut out a portion of the nerve of the leg. They 
cannot interfere with the motion of the limb, because there are no muscles 
beneath the knee for the nerve to supply ; but they cut off the communi- 
cation of the feeling of pain. If a nerve concerned with feeling is divided, 
the impressions, whether of pleasure or of pain, made on it, below the di- 
vision, cannot be conveyed to the brain, and therefore the animal is to- 
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tally unconscious of them. Many a valuable animal is thus relieved from 
torture, and perhaps his services are retained for many a year. 

We know not why this should not be applied to cattle. The working 
ox is subject to several diseases of the feet, the consequence of shoeing and 
hard labour, and which are as painful and as difficult to treat as those of 
the foot of the horse. From the division of his foot, and the hardness 
and occasional inequality of the ground, and the consequent inequality of 
pressure on the two pasterns, he is subject to sprains of the fetlock joint, 
and injuries of the shank-bone, which are rarely or never seen in the horse. 
Enlargements of the lower head of these bones are frequently /ound in the 
ox, that have no parallel in the disorganization of the fore limbs of the 
horse. While labouring under these diseases, the animal is capable of 
little work, and will not carry much flesh. Besides this there are diseases 
which may be said to be natural to cattle, and which are productive of a 
great deal of pain, and materially lessen the profit that we derive from 
these animals. There is not a farmer who has not had cows in his dairy 
that have lost, for a time, full half of their milk, on account of the pain 
which tender or diseased feet liave occasioned. There is not a grazier 
who has not occasionally lost the advantage of three and four months* 
feeding from the same cause. In the London dairies tender feet is often a 
most serious ailment ; and compels the milkman to part with some of his 
best cows, and in very indifi’erent condition too. 

Why should not the openilion of neurotomy be resortetl to here? There 
is nothing difficult in it to any one who is acquainted with the anatomy 
of the part; and its beneficial eflfcct cannot admit ol' dispute. It is like- 
wise free from many of the objections which attend the same operation on 
the horse. The alteration in tire going ol’the animal, and the jolting and 
somewhat dangerous uncertainty of action would not he regarded, or at 
all observed here. The ox seldom would be subject, and tlie cow never 
would, to that hard and rapid work which, the sense of ]>arn l>eing ranoved, 
has a tendency to batter and bruise the parts, increase the inflammation, 
and aggravate the evil. 

The operation is thus performed : — The ox is cast and secured, the hair 
having been previously cut from the limb or limbs to be operated upon,. 
The leg is then to be removed from the hobbles, and distended, and a 
tight ligature passed round it beneath the knee, to prevent bleetliiig. 
Then, on the centre of the back of the leg, (the cut, p. JI08, No. 1, rejire- 
sents the left leg,) but a little inclining towards the inside, and about 
inches above the fetlock, the artery will be felt for, and re(?ognized by it« 
pulsation. Lying immediately inside the artery, towards the other leg, 
is the vein, and close to that the nerve; so that the nerve will be found 
about one-sixth part of an inch within the artery. The artery, we repeat, 
is recognized by its pulsation — the vein by its yielding to the pressure of* 
the finger, and the nerve by its being a hard, unyielding body. TIic ope- 
rator then makes a cautious incision, an inch and a half in length upon 
the nerve, taking care merely to cut through the integument. 'Lhe cel- 
lular substance is dissected through, and tlie nerve exposed. A crooked 
needle, armed with silk, is next passed under it, to raise it a little ; it is 
dissected from the cellular substance beneath, and about three-quarters of 
an inch of it cut out ; the first incision being made at the upper part, in 
which case the second cut will not be felt. There is only one nerve to bo 
excised here, because the operation is to be performed a little above the 
bifurcation of the nerve. 

The edges of the wound are now brought together; a small bit of tow 
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or lint is placed over them, and upon that a bandage is drawn tolerably 
tight. The wound should not be examined for the first three days, after 
which it may be dressed with healing ointment, or the tincture of aloes. 
In about three weeks it will be quite healed, but the relief will be imme- 
diate, and the milk of the cow will return, and the grazing beast will be- 
gin to fatten in the course of a day or two. 

We give a cut (No. 1) of the lateral and posterior part of the leg and 
foot of the ox, showing the distribution and relative situation of the blood- 



[Leg and Foot of the Ox.] 


No. 1. 

1 . Tlic tendon of the extensor of the foot. 
Capsiii.ir lij^arnents of the fetlock joint. 

3. (’apsular ligaments of the pastern joint. 

4. Tendon of the perforan.s muscle. 

5. fiigarnentous portions. 

0. Tendons of the? jKjrfbrans and perfora- 
tiis muscles. [plialaiig-eus. 

7. Division of the tendon of the carpo- 

8. Tiic lateral external artcrj of the canon, 

or shank. 

9. The rriesian and posterior artery of the 

fetlock. 

10. The lateral internal artery, [arteries. 

1 1. The posterior branches of the plantar 

12. The lateral external vein of the canon. 

13. The lateral internal vein of the canon. 

14. The lateral vein of the pastern. 

15. A branch which is formed by the plan- 

tar veins, and the venous reservoir 
of the plantar. 

1 6. The vascular reservoir, covered in part 

by the coronet. 

1 7. The i)lantar nerve before its bifurcation. 

1 8. Nervous branches, which after having 

parted from the preceding, take a 
direction, the one backward and 
downward to the lateral and external 
part of the fetlock, and the other 
downward to the internal part of the 
same joint. 


19. The mesian division of the same nerve. 

It pursues ils course by the artery 
of the same name. 

20. A continuation of the plantar nerve, 

accompanying the internal lateral 
artery. 

21. The sensible lamintn of the coffin bone, 

corresjwnding with the horny la- 
mina; of the hoof. 

22. The usual horny excrescence at the 

posterior part of the fetlock. 

No. 2. 

1. The tendons of the extensor of the pas- 

tern below the bifurcation. 

2. The tendons of the extensor of the foot. 

3. Interna! lateral ligaments. 

4. The capsular ligaments of the fetlock 

joint 

5. The capsular ligaments of the pastern 

joints. 

6. A portion of integument, which unites 

the two hoofs at their superior and 
internal part The blood-vessels 
brought principally into view, arc, 
tlic superficial veins of the leg above; 
tlie anastomosis of the profound and 
superficial veins below, between the 
figures 2, 2; and the superficial 
plantar arteries and veins, still lower 
down. 
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vessels and nerves of those portions of leg, fetlock, and foot. Besides 
these there is only one superficial nerve accompanying the superficial vein 
down to the centre of ihe great metacarpal, or rather, in the young animal, 
the suture or union between the two bones, few or none of whose fibres 
extend below the fetlock, and which may be easily got at and divided in 
disease of that joint. 

The cut (No. 2) is introduced to show how few nervous branches ex- 
tend down the front of the lower part of the leg; and how completely the 
object of neurotomy will be accomplished by the division of the nerve at 
the posterior part of the leg, in the manner that we have recommended it 
to be done. The figures may illustrate the anatomy of the fore-part of 
the fetlock and pasterns of the ox. The nerves are represented by a plain 
black line as in No. I. 

It will be seen from the foregoing cut, that there will be plenty of room 
for fanciful theory as to the precise portion of the foot which is diseased, 
and the branch of the nerve which it will be proper to excise. There are 
the two lateral and the median trunks for the operator to choose from; but 
as he who is wise, when operating on a beast of draught or slow action^ 
will always make sure of his case, and excise the nerve above the fetlock 
in the horse, so the prudent man will operate on the ox suflicienlly above 
the fetlock, and rather above than below the situation marked 17 in the 
cut, and before the division of the nerve. 

RABIES. 

There is one more disease of the nervous system, the most fearful of 
the list, viz. Rabies. When a rabid or mad dog is wandering about, la- 
boring under an irrepressible disposition to bite, lie seeks out first of all 
his own species, he travels out of his n>ad to attack them: but if his 
road lies by a herd of cattle he will attack the mvarest to him, and if he 
meets with much resistance he will set upon the whole lierd and bite as 
many of them as he can. 

Many nostrums have been celebrated as preventing the appeanmcc of 
the disease, but no confidence can be placed on one of them. Let tlio 
fanner save his money, and perhaps the life of the beast, by giving cre- 
dence to this. Tlicre are old women in many a village who prepare won- 
drous preventive drinks, but the stories of their success are mere ‘old 
women’s stories’ and notliing else. 

When there is any suspicion that a beast has been bitten, the wound 
should be carefully searched fur. If any one was by when the attack was 
made, he probably will be able to point out the limb that was most in clan- 
ger, or that was actually seized. 

The wound being discovered, the hair must be cut from the edges of it, 
and the lunar caustic (nitrate of silver,) the slick being reduced to a point, 
introduced into it, and brought in contact with, and made thoroughly to 
act upon, every part of it. Il’ there is any doubt about the probability of the 
caustic coming into contact with every part of the wound, it must be en- 
larged with the knife, so as to give free access to the substance applied. 
This is the only preventive, and the caustic being freely used upon the 
whole of the wound, and there being no other wound, the beast is safe. 
But who, on an animal thickly covered with hair, will venture to say that 
there is no other wound? It also unfortunately happens that the slightest 
scratch neglected is as dangerous as a lacerated wound. 

In this state of uncertainty, therefore, the farmer must look out for the 
worst. If the disease is to appear at all, it will be about the expiration of 
the fifth week, although there will be no absolute security in less than 
double the number of months. 

Then the beast will appear dull, languid, feverish, scarcely grazing, and 
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idly ruminating. These may be the precursors of many a different illness, 
and the previous circumstances alone could excite suspicion of what is 
about to follow. The eyes become anxious, protuded, red — there is con- 
siderable discharge of saliva, and to this succeeds a thirst that can scarcely 
be quenched. There is no hydrophobia, no dread of water at any time. 
This is a circumstance which cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
mind, and which may preserve him from danger, anxiety, and fear, who 
has to do with domesticated animals of any kind — that the constant and 
characteristic dread of water is confined to the human being. The horse 
and the ox, and the sheep, occasionally exhibit a momentary dislike to 
fluids but generally they will drink to the last, and their desire of water 
is increased rather than diminished by the disease. The dog never has 
dread of water. 

As in the dog, so also in tlie ox, the disease, from some cause unknown 
to us, takes on two essentially diflerent characters. The dog, labouring 
under what sportsmen call dumb madness, is frequently harmless through 
every stage of the complaint; so in the ox, the symptoms that we have 
mentioned are succeeded by frequent and pitiful lo wings — a continual 
and painful attempt to evacuate the faeces. Staggering and weakness of 
the loins appear on the second or third clay, and this is soon succeeded by 
palsy of the hinder extremities. The animal sits on its haunches, making 
ineflectual attempts to rise — looking woefully around it, and eagerly plung- 
ing its muzzle into the water, when placed within its reach, but it makes no 
attempt to do mischief. At other times, the early symptoms are succeeded 
by a dreadful state of excitation. The animal is eager to do every kind of 
mischief; he stands across the path bellowing incessantly, and tearing up 
the ground with his horns. In a few cases, the quiet and melancholy mad- 
ness suddenly changes into that of a ferocious character. There is no 
cure now ; no nostrums will have avail here : and the animal should be 
destroyed as soon as possible. One circumstance also should be care- 
fully remembered. The poison in all rabid animals seems to reside in 
the saliva; and the saliva of an ox is as dangerous as that of a dog. We 
inoculated a dog with the saliva of a rabid bull, and it also became 
rabid and died. Dr. Ashburncr inoculated a fowl from the saliva of a 
rabid cow, and two months afterwards the fowl had a wild and strange 
appearance, audits eyes were blood-shot: it ran at the other fowls, and 
became gradually paralytic and died. 

The rabid ox may attempt to do more mischief with its horns than its 
teeth, but occasionally it will bite; or, if it should not, yet it must not be 
meddled with too much. This dangerous foam is continually running 
from the mouth ; it may fall on a sore place, and it is then as dangerous 
as if it had entered the circulation by means of a bite. 

The knowledge that the virus is confined to the saliva will settle au- 
nother matter that has occasionally been the cause of considerable uneasi- 
ness. A cow has been observed to be ’somewhat alien for a day or two, 
but she has been milked as usual ; her milk has been mingled with the 
rest, and has been used for domestic purposes as heretofore. She is at 
length discovered to be rabid. Is the family safe? Can the milk of a 
rabid cow be drunk with impunity? Yes, perfectly so, for the poison is 
confined to the saliva. The livers of hundreds of rabid dogs have been 
eaten in days of ignorance, dressed in all manners of ways, but usually 
fried as nicely as possible, as a preventive against madness. Some mis- 
creants have sent the flesh of rabid cattle to the market, and it has been 
eaten without harm ; and so, although not very pleasant to think about, 
the milk of the rabid cow may be drunk without the slightest danger. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ANATOMY, USES, AND DISEASES OF THE NOSTRILS 
AND THE MOUTH. 

The nasal cavity of the ox contains the apparatus for the sense of smell, 
and is also devoted to the purpose of respiration. It is one of the com- 
mencements of that succession of passages by which the air is conveyed 
to and from the lungs ; but as the ox partly breathes tlirough the mouth 
there are found in the cavity of his nose, contrivances for the greater 
perfection of the smelling, which could not have existence in the nasal 
cavity of the horse. 


THE NASAL BONES. 

From the great dcvelopement of the frontal bones, in order to form a 
secure basis for the horn, all the bones of the face are proportionately 
diminished, and pushed out of their situation; and therefore the nasal 
holies in the ox (h, p, 273, and q, p. 274) are little more than a third so 
large as those of the horse, (p q^ p. 66, and a, p. 68 ‘ Horse’.) They are 
connected, as described in the horse, with each other, and with the fron- 
lals (c, p. 273 and b, p. 274.) with the lacryrnals (c, p, 273,) with the superior 
maxillaries («, p. 273 and a:, p. 274,) and with the anterior maxillaries (z, 
p. 274.) They are pushed down quite out of their place, and not being so 
much in a situation of danger, for a blow aimed at the head of the ox- 
would usually fall higher, there is not the intricate and mortoised con- 
nexion with any of the other bones except the frontals, which is found in 
the horse. They are broad in proportion to their length; and as, on 
account of the construction of the mouth of tlie ox, the muzzle of that 
animal was destined to be broader than the muzzle of the horse, each 
bone terminates in two points, with a liollow between them ; and as the 
inside points of the two lie in contact with each oilier, the nasal bones 
may be considered as actually ending in three points instead of one, and 
occupying a considerably-extended surface. It is thus wide for the greater 
attachment of muscle and cartilage; for the muzzle must be broad and 
thick and strong in order to compress and hold the grass firmly, until it 
is partly cut and partly torn by the pressure of the incisors of the lower 
jaw on the pad that will be presently described, and which occupies the 
place of the teeth in the upper one. 

If the nasal bone is more closely examined, it will be found that it does 
not consist, in its under surface, of one continuous arch as in the horse ; 
but that there is an additional channel hollowed out of it, and running 
along the crown of the arch. It can be seen above (r, p. 274.) This is 
an addition to the upper meatus or passage of the nose (seen in cut 
p. 68, Horse) above the upper tuibinated bone, and which has nothing to 
do with the act of breathing, but terminates in a blind pouch, so that the 
air shall, as it were, loiter there, and any odoriferous particles which it car- 
ries, make a stronger impression on the membrane of the nose. Only a 
very small meatus could be spared to the horse, because the nostrils were, 
the only air-passages he had ; but a larger one can be given to the ox, 
for a portion of the air enters and is expired through the mouth. Therefore, 
and for other reasons that will be stated presently, the ox has an aciiter 
sense of smell than the horse. 
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THE OTHER BONES OF THE NOSE. 

Compare together this meatus or blind passage above 8, in p. 68, 
‘ Horse,’ and above r in p. 274 of this treatise. 

The superior maxillary bone, although much smaller than in the horse, 
forms the greater part of the wall and floor of the nasal cavity. It con- 
tains the upper grinders on either side. Its floor does not consist of a 
single plate of bone, but of sinuses or cells, like those of the frontal parietal 
and occipital bones. The same principal seems to be pursued — lightness 
where it could be obtained consistently with strength, as a compensation 
for the weight of the horn. This bone is represented at a, p. 273, and a?, 
p. 274, and may be compared with the same bone at /, p. 66, ‘ Horse.’ 

The anterior maxillary^ (z, p. 274.) containing no incisor teeth, is a 
very small bone compared with that of the horse. We shall have to speak 
more of it presently. 

The palatine bone (/?, p. 274) is larger in the ox than in the horse, and 
occupies a greater portion of the palate and the floor of the nose. 

CONTENTS OF THE NASAL CAVITY. 

The nasal cavity contains the septum, a cartilaginous division extending 
from the suture in the roof between the nasals, to a long bone in the form 
of a groove, and named the vomer, and placed on the floor; and from the 
lop of the nasals to the ajthmoid bone, dividing the nose into two 
equal parts. In the horse, the division was perfect, tlicre was no direct 
communication between the two nostrils, and this was designed to limit 
tlie ravages of that most dreadful of all the disorders to which the horse is 
subject — glanders; but the ox, being in a manner exempt from glanders, 
or at least from any disease bearing the dreadfully contagious and fatal 
character of glanders in the horse, there is no necessity for this perfect 
division, and therefore the vomer, when it has reached about half way up 
the cavity, begins to leave the floor; and it separates from the floor more 
and more, as it approaches the posterior part of the nostrils, leaving a 
free and extensive communication between them. This gives room for 
still more eflia’lnal provision to be made for the perfection of the sense of 
smell, and which we will now' describe. 

THE SENSE OF SMELLING. 

'V\\v. olfactory, or first pair of nerves, connected with the sense of smell- 
ing, is abundantly larger in the quadruped tlian in the human being; for 
in the one it is merely connected with occasional pleasure, or perchance 
annoyance; in the other it is connected with life itself. The same nerve 
differs in size in different quadrupeds, according to the necessity that each 
has for an acute sense of smell. The brain of the ox is not more than 
half tlie size of that of the horse, and he does not possess the intelligence 
of the horse; but, as we liave before observed, not being so much domes- 
ticated — being oftener sent into the fields to shift for himself — or, if worked 
by day, being usually turned out at night, he has occasion for acuter smell, 
and his olfactory nerve is nearly as large as that of the horse; and (which is 
the right way of judging,) comparing the bulk of the two brains, it is a 
great deal larger. 

This nerve comes in contact with a thin plate of bone, the cribriform 
plate, (perforated like a cullender,) of the aithmoid bone, and wliich di- 
vides the nasal cavity from that of the skull; the somewhat thickened 
portion of another bone interposed between these plates is seen at w, 
p. 274. The pulpy matter of the nerve is pressed through the holes of this 
bone, and spread over a portion of the membrane of the nose. It is the 
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impression which is made by the odoriferous particles of bodies striking 
on this diffused pulpy matter, that produces the sense of smell; and in 
proportion to the extent of surface over which the nerve is spread, is the 
acuteness of the smell. 

*The ox partly breathing through the mouth, and the air passage being 
widened by the removal of a portion of the septum, provision can be made 
for the more extensive diffusion of the nervous pulp. Nearest to the skull, 
and situated at the upper part of the nasal cavity, are the cells of the 
jethmoid bone, (r, p, 274,) and if these are compared with the cells of the 
same bone in the horse, (/, p. 08,) the superior development of them in 
the ox will be evident. The lower cell of the aethmoid labyrinth is so 
much lengthened in tlie ox, that it is sometimes described as a third turbi- 
nated bone. It is represented at?/, p. 274. Below these arc the two tur- 
binated bones, (.s and /, p. 274,) both of them, and especially the lower one, 
considerably more developed than in the horse. Each of Ibose bones is 
composed of a labyrinth of cells, divided from each other by wafer-like 
plates of bone, perforated like the cribriform plate of the aethmoid bone — 
lined by the Schneiderian membrane, with the nervous pulp spread over 
or identified with that membrane — and a thousand communications be- 
tween the membranes in every part, by means of the gauzc-like perforated 
structure of the plates. 

This membrane is either covered with an unctuous fluid, or the air 
passages are so complicated that the pure atmospheric air alone is suffered 
to pass; the slightest odoriferous particle or solid substance of any kind 
is arrested. The confirmed snuff-taker will afford a sufficient illustration of 
this. However enormous may be his pinch, and with wdiatcver force he 
may sniff it up, not an atom finds its way to the lungs, or even into 
the larynx; the whole is arrested by some portion or other of the 
Schneiderian membrane. Tliis is not only a wise provision for tlie per- 
fection of the sense of smelling — it not only secures the contact of every 
particle with the membrane of the nose, and its temporary lodgment there, 
but it protects the air passages frori) many a source of annoyance, danger, 
and death. Considering tlic numerous deleterious substances wdiich, under 
one form or another, are floating in the air, it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive how any animal could live an hour without some such protection to 
the lungs as this affords. 

Nature, then, has provided an acute sense of smell for llic ox: it was 
wanted. It was necessary that the animal should detect the peculiar 
scent of every plant, as connected either with jiutrition or destruction. 
Instinct pcrliaps teaches liim much, hut he is more indebted to the lessons 
of experience. In the spring of the year, when the scent of the infant 
plant is scarcely developed, cattle are often deceived with regard to the 
nature of the herbage; they are subject to peculiar complaints of indiges- 
tion; and they are sometimes poisoned. 

When the great Liniijeus visited Tornea, the inhabitants complained 
of a distemper that had killed many of their cattle, and especially when first 
turned out into the meadows in the spring. He soon traced the disorder 
to the water-hemlock, which grew abundantly there, and which in the 
spring the cattle did not know how to avoid. The power of instinct is 
great in animals that have not been reclaimed from a state of nature; but 
in proportion as they become domesticated, instinct ceases to prompt, 
and they are dependent on our guidance, or on the lessons which expe- 
rience teaches. Thus when our calves and lambs are taken too soon 
from the dam, and turned with little or no experience into the pasture, 
they eat indiscriminately of every herb that presents itself, and many of 
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them are lost. Had they been suffered to browse a little while, or a little 
longer with the mother, she would have taught them to distinguish the 
sweet and wholesome herbage from the deleterious and destructive; and 
their keen sense of smell wduld have imprinted the lesson for ever on 
their minds. This is a point of agricultural economy not sufficiently 
attended to. 

BLEEDING FROM THE NOSE. 

Working oxen, and especially those that are in tolerably high condition, 
are occasionally subject to bleeding from the nose, and sometimes very 
profuse bleeding. If lie is too hardly and too long worked during the 
heat of a summer’s day, nasal haemorrhage may occur; we, however, 
have been accustomed, whatever may be the excuse of the story of the 
servant, to trace the bleeding to blows inflicted on the nasals or on the 
muzzle ])y a brutal drover or ploughman, far ofiener than to any other 
cause. It is not often that any unpleasant consequences have ensued. 
The bleeding has gradually ceased, except in one case, when it returned 
again and again, and would have destroyed the beast had not the result 
of the case been somewhat anticipated. 

LEECHES IN THE NASAL CAVITY. 

We liad often lieard of leeches having fastened on llie muzzle, and then 
crept into the nostril of the ox wdieii drinking at a stagnant pool, and 
wliicli tlie ox is strangely fond of doing. One of these blood-suckers having 
once introduced himself into the cavity, will usually shift from place to 
place, biting here and there, and causing a very considerable liaemorrhage. 
The beast will tell us plainly enough the cause of the bleeding, by the 
uneasiness w'hich he will express, and by his continually snorting and 
tossing his head about. 

On examining the nostril in a good light, the leech may sometimes be 
scon. It was so in a case that ^ve recollect; and covering the end of 
tlic linger w ith a little salt, we vverc enabled to introduce it sufficiently 
liigh to detach the blood-sucker from liis hold. At other limes wlien a 
leech is suspected, salt and water may be injected up the nostril. At all 
events, however, when he is fully bloated, the intruder will detach him- 
self; and, except he has crept up the superior meatus, through which 
tlicn^ is no air passage, he will be expelled by the sneezing of the ox. 
Only temporary inconvenience can result from this accident, for the 
Ifleeding will in due lime stop, even from so vascular a membrane as that 
of the nose, 

POLYPUS IN THE NOSE. 

This is a rare disease in the horse, and still rarer in tlie ox. We have 
seen only one case of it; and that might have been said to be more 
polypus in the pharynx than in the nasal cavity, had not its pedicle been 
traced into that cavity, and seemingly attached to the upper part of the 
inferior turbinated bone. A cow was anxious to eat; and was otherwise 
ill good health; but occasionally she was unable to swallow, and the 
pellet was returned with an effort resembling vomiting. This increased 
until she was scarcely able to eat, and was rapidly losing flesh. The case 
indicated some disease of the back part of the mouth, or the commence- 
ment of the gullet; and we caused one of the pieces of wood through 
'which the tube of the stomach-pump is passed into the mouth, to be 
made with an aperture sufficiently large for the hand to go through. The 
cow was secured and the mouth-piece fixed, and the hand passed into the 
fauces, when a round body, moveable and attached by a cord, was felt — an 
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evident polypus, the pedicle of which could be traced upwards and for- 
wards into the cavity of the nose, but the termination of which could not 
be reached. It was seized with a pair of strong forceps with deeply 
roughened blades, and attempted to be removed by tortion, i. e., by twist- 
ing it round and round until it broke. At the third turn the pedicle gave 
way, and a polypus nearly half a pound in weight was brought out. 
Polypi should be removed by a ligature round the pedicle, and as near 
to the root as possible, or by tortion, and by the former whenever it can 
be effected. 


CORYZA. 

By this term is meant inflammation of, and deduction from, the nasal 
cavity, or the cells with which it is connected ; when the same affection 
extends to the fauces, it becomes catarrh. Catarrh is usually connected 
with coryza, and is the natural consequence or progress of it; but simple 
coryza may and does occasionally exist in the ox. We are too often 
teased and frightened by a discharge from the nostrils, mucous, purulent, 
foetid, and excoriating, and unaccompanied by cough. It is seen in 
crowded, and over-heated cow-Iiouses ; it arises from imprudent exposure 
to extreme cold, and it is frequently produced by the dust and gravel of 
the road. The ox was not designed to be exposed like the horse to this 
last annoyance ; and he has no false nostril to turn off the current of 
minute and irritating particles from the more susceptible parts of the nasal 
cavity. Therefore, oxen driven any considerable distance to fair or market 
in sultry, dusty weather, usually suffer from coryza. Dairymen whose 
cows have to travel half a mile or more on a dusty road, wonder that, 
with all their care, their cattle should have such frequent discharge from 
the nose, and that this should sometimes run on to hoose. The cause is 
plain enough, although little suspected by them. 

There is a periodical coryza in cattle. During the winter season, and 
probably from our mismanagement — from undue exposure of the animals 
to cold, or to the extremes of heat and cold, there is considerable nasal 
gleet, not interfering much with health, but unpleasant to the eye and 
annoying to the animal, and which, in despite of the most careful treat- 
ment, will remain. When, however, the genial warmth of spring returns, 
it sometimes gradually disappears. This, however, is one of the most 
favourable cases; it will occur that, from some impro{)ef inanagoment, 
hoose' or cough has gradually become connected with the nasal discharge. 
The farmer has not observed this connexion, nor is he alarmed although 
the cough should remain when the nasal discharge ceases: nay, he cares 
little about it, although the cough should be a frequent and harassing 
one, if the beast does but carry its usual flesli, and yields its full quantity 
of milk: when, however, the milk fails, and the cow begins to lose condi- 
tion, he, for the first time, looks about him, and then it is too late. We 
shall return to this point again and again; for it is the source of the 
greater part of the mischief attendant on chest affections in cattle. 

We are now, however, speaking of coryza, inflammation of, and dis- 
charge from, the membrane of the nose. It is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance for the proprietor of, or the attendant upon cattle, to assure himself 
that it is simple coryza. He should carefully examine whether there is 
^any cough, especially whether that cough is painful — ^any increased la- 
bour of breathing — any diminution of appetite — suspension of rumina- 
tion — fever? The pulse, felt at the left side, and the temperature of the 
root of the horn, will best ascertain this last particular. 

If there is nothing of these, still we have inflammation, and of a cha- 
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racier that soon connects itself with some or all of them; therefore a mash 
may be given In the evening, and a few doses of cooling medicine. 

The best fever medicine for cattle is nearly the same as that recom- 
mended for the horse, but in doses of only half the quantity. Half a 
drachm each of powdered digitalis and emetic tartar, and two drachms 
each of nitre and sulphur, will constitute the medium fever-powder, to be 
given as occasion may require, and increased or diminished in quantity, 
according to the size and age of the beast, and the intensity of the disease. 
This should be given in the form of drink, for reasons that will hereafter 
be staled. 

If the proprietor or the practitioner is assured that it is simple coryza, 
he may add half a drachm of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol,) finely pow- 
dered, to the other ingredients. This drug seems to have a peculiar and 
a very beneficial termination to the Schneiderian membrane, and is very 
useful in pure inflammation, or ulceration of that membrane, or discharge 
from it. A very slight degree of hoose, liowever, and particularly of 
painful hoose, should be received as a sufficient indication that the fever- 
powders alone are to be used. 

If the coryza degenerates into catarrh, bronchitis, or inflammation of 
tlie lungs, the proper treatment will be indicated when those diseases are 
taken into consideration. 


GLANPERS. 

Of this dreadful disease of the membrane of the nose in the horse, we 
have never met with a case in cattle. Some singular accounts are on 
record, but they are of doubtful authoiity. Wc acknowledge that this is 
not a point fairly settled, and it deserves peculiar attention from the pro- 
prietors of cattle. 


FARCY. 

There are cases, however, the authenticity of which cannot be doubted, 
which bear a closer resemblance to farcy. One of the most frequent and 
decisive characters of farcy in the horse, is inflammation, and thickening 
of the absorbents, and particularly at the situation of the valves. They 
have a corded feeling through a certain portion of their course; and little 
tumours, buda or buttons, appear at a greater or less distance from each 
other along the cord. 

There were four oxen in a farmer’s yard, each of which had cofesider- 
able cough, and a large corded absorbent could be traced in each from 
the fetlock up to the forearm. Farcy-buttons were evident, not only to 
the touch, but to the eye, through the whole extent of the corded vessel. 
Most of them were hard, scirrhous; and others had suppurated and ulce- 
rated. The hot iron was applied to the buds, the wounds healed, the 
cordiness of the absorbents gradually diminished, and tire cough disap- 
peared. 

Two months afterwards, however, the farcy-buttons and the corded 
absorbents were seen again, and the cough returned at the same time. 
The same means were adopted with the same results. All appeared to be 
cured. Two of them were sold, and on the other two the disease did not 
return, nor was it communicated to any of the cattle that grazed in the 
same pasture. It should be observed that these cases did not all appear 
at the same time, but a space of three years occurred between the first 
and the last. 

Was this farcy? — need the farmer entertain serious apprehension of 
this fatal disease breaking out in his herd ? The practitioner to whom 
28 
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they occurred related them as cases of farcy; but we confess that we are 
very much of opinion that he was mistaken. We have seen many cases 
of this inflammation of the absorbents, where farcy could not be suspected. 
If an ox has had foul in the foot, or deep and painful ulcers about any of 
the joints, the corded absorbent is seen above, and the little buttons on 
each of the valves. The foul in the foot, or the ulcerated joints, having 
disappeared, the corded absorbent has also gradually vanished, yet not 
always; for we recollect cases in which the buttons have burst, and de- 
generated into ulcers, exceedingly difficult to heal, and the matter from 
which has corroded and ulcerated the neighbouring parts. In other in- 
stances we have known inflammation extending up the leg, and involving 
the whole of the cellular membrane, and even destroying the animal by 
the constitutional disturbance which it created, 'i’here was no farcy in 
these cases; it was not for a moment suspected; and the decided pre- 
ponderance of our opinion, and we are happy in being able to record it, 
is, that cattle are exempt from glanders and farcy. 

THE BONES OF THE MOUTH. 

The sides and the greater part of the roof of the mouth are formed by 
the superior maxillary, or upper jaw, seen at a, p. 273, and x, p. 274. 
This, like the other hones of the face, is materially diminished in size by 
the great development of the frontal bones. It artiimlatcs with the lacr) - 
mal bone at c, p. 273, and the malar bone at d. 'i'he ridge which riiiii* 
down from the malar l;one, in the horse, for the attachment of the masse- 
ter muscle, and which may be seen below k, (p. 66, Horse,) is wanting; 
but the surface of the bone is roughened and liiberenlated, to answer the 
same purpose. Immediately above the foremost of the upper grinders in 
the cut of the skeleton, p. 273, is a little black mark, representing the 
foramen, or hole through which the nerves and blood-vessels proceed, to 
supply the lower part of the face. 

The superior maxillary consists of two plates, irregularly separated from 
each other; the outer forms the external, and the other the internal wall 
of the mouth, as seen at x, p. 274; and then extending upwards, and as- 
suming an arched form, the commencement of w'hich is seen at x, it con- 
stitutes the greater part of the bony roof of the mouth. Tlie inferior cells 
of the external part contain the back teeth, or grinders; the superior ones 
are the maxillary sinuses; and in the ox tliere is a new set of cells, 
formed by a separation of the plates of the bone, between the roof of the 
mouth and the floor of the nasal cavity. 

The palatine bone, p, p. 274, occupies considerably more of the roof of 
the mouth than it does in the horse. 

The anterior maxillary bone is, compared with that of the horse, a 
very insignificant one; there is neither the firm and complicated connexion 
with the superior maxillary, nor are there any tusks, or incisor teeth. 
There are likewise considerable apertures, one of which is seen between x 
and z, p. 274, which leave a somewhat extensive part of the roof of the 
mouth and floor of the nose occupied only by cellular substance and mem- 
brane. There is little strength required in the part, and thcrelbre there is 
little provision for it. 

At the base or floor of the mouth is the inferior maxillary, or lower 
jaw (J, p, 273.) It also partakes of the shortness of the bones of the 
face, and is somewhat altered in form. It contains the only incisor teeth 
which cattle have, eight in number, and six molar teeth on each side. It 
has not the tuberosity which is found in tlie lower jaw of the horse, {a, 
p. 63, Horse,) but goes back in a manner straight to the angle, where it 
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turns to take an upper direction towards its joint with the temporal bone. 
The consequence of this is, that the muscles, both on the inside and the 
outside, are smaller and weaker. Power is not wanted; for the grinders 
are little if at all used in the first gathering and mastication of the food, 
and the act of rumination is generally very leisurely and lazily performed. 

This diflerence in the form of the jaw throws the submaxillary artery 
furtlier back in cattle than in the horse. It is to be sought for a couple of 
inches nearer to the angle of the jaw, and sometimes it is scarcely to be 
discovered. 

Below g, p. 273, is seen the process of this bone, shorter than in the 
horse, round which the temporal muscle is wrapped, and by which this 
bone is moved; and a little lower is the shallow cavity of the temporal 
bone, into which the proper head of this bone is received, and with which 
it forms a joint. The ridges at either end of this cavity in the horse (see 
p. 1 36) are very materially lowered here, so as to allow more latitude of 
motion, and admit of the grinding action by which rumination is princi- 
pally characterised. The muscle, being inserted so near to the joint, acts 
with great mechanical disadvantage; but, although smaller than in the 
horse, it is sufficiently powerful for every purpose that is required. 

THE CHEEKS. 

The outer walls of the mouth are the cheeks and lips. The cheeks 
consist principally of muscle, (the masseter and the buccinator muscles.) 
They are covered externally by the common integument, or skin; and 
lined by the membrane of the mouth. There is likewise considerable 
glandular substance in their composition, and theSie glands have distinct 
openings into the mouth, and assist in supplying it with moisture. 

THE LIPS. 

The lips form the anterior opening of the mouth; they close it, and as- 
sist in gathering and retaining the food. They likewise consist of muscu- 
lar, glandular, and cellular texture; and of much, and in the upper lip 
especially, of condensed substance almost resembling cartilage. The 
muscles give them the power of motion, and particularly that of forcibly 
seizing and compressing the food. This is especially necessary in the ox, 
because there are no upper front teeth, and for this purpose also the car- 
tilaginous matter was added to them, and most of all to the upper lip. 
Simple muscular substance would be too yielding to retain the grass, when 
it was to be forcibly separated from the stalk or root. On account of this 
peculiar function of the upper lip of the ox, it is wider and flatter than 
that of the horse, in order that it may be brought better into contact with 
the herbage, and gathered in sufficient quantities. 

Being so much employed for this purpose, there is a want of feeling 
about the lips of cattle very different from the acute sensitiveness of those 
parts in the horse. I'he ox is seldom used for the saddle. The Nagore 
oxen, described p. 268, arc sometimes ridden, but their pace is slow and 
steady, and they are guided by reins perforating the septum of the nose. 
The damsels in the Maiidara valleys, (p. 6,) when they ride to market in 
all their'finery, and contrive to torture their horned palfreys into something 
like caperitigs and curvetings, also effect their purpose by means of a 
leathern thong passed through the cartilage of the nose.* The ox is nCt 

* The Chili coachman, when he starts his six-in-hand team, guides his oxen in the 
game manner, but he has a singular way of getting them along: — ‘ A thin pole, about 
five feet long, projected horizontally, is lashed to the roof of the cart, having at its extre- 
mity a grooved hole, through which the string passes: a goad is made of a hollow cane, 
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required to be alive, as it were, to the slightest motion of his driver or 
rider, and to anticipate his very thoughts; but his muzzle is to be con- 
tinually in contact with the ground, among smooth and rough herbage — 
things pleasing and annoying; and therefore all acute feeling is withheld 
from him, and, consequently, he is rarely seen using his lips as substitutes 
for hands, and forming his opinion of the objects around him by the indi- 
cations which they afford him, as we continually observe in the horse. 
There can be scarcely greater difference than in the habits of these two 
animals in this respect. 

The excess of glandular substance in the lips of the ox is easily ac- 
counted for. They must not only afford their share of the natural mois- 
ture of the mouth, but they are, from their situation, form, and use, ex- 
posed to various nuisances. Insects will be continually crawling about 
the muzzle, and dirt and gravel will accumulate on it. If the grass is to 
be firmly held between the pad in the upper jaw and the teeth in the 
lower, and the upper lip must materially assist in the firmness of the grip, 
it must of necessity be continually in absolute contact with the ground, 
and cannot always be in the cleanest stale. Nature has given the best of 
all defences against this. The outer covering of the upper lip is thickly stud- 
ded with glands, and a fluid can be seen pouring out from them. If an 
ox, standing and ruminating, is watched, drops as clear as crystal are seen 
coursing one another down his muzzle, and falling on the ground, 'i’hc 
upper lip, in health, is always wet; the insect cannot then fasten, and dirt 
cannot accumulate; or if the one should adhere, or the other begin to col- 
lect, the long tongue of the beast is protruded, it passes over the moisten- 
ed surface, and all is clear again. 

We lake considerable notice of the secretion from these glands when we 
endeavour to form some judgment of the health of the animal, and the 
degree of disease. While the muzzle is moist, i. e,, while the natural se- 
cretions are going forward, there is no great constitutional disturbance, and 
consequently no great danger; in proportion as that secretion is lessened, 
there is general sympathy with some local affection; and when it becomes 
altogether suspended, it is an indication of so much universal derange- 
ment, that it belioves us to look about us. There is nothing more in this 
secretion than in any other, but it is one which is easily observed, and the 
changes in which can be accurately marked. 

THE MEMBRANE OF THE MOUTH. 

This is thin and delicate, compared with llte external integument. Every 
part of the mouth is lined with it, and it contains numerous glands, occa- 
sionally rising into little papilloB, from which a considerable portion of the 
usual moisture of the mouth is derived. The gums and the bars are co- 
vered by this membrane, but they are denser and less sensible. 

forty feet long, tlie butt-end being about four inches in diameter, while the smaller runs 
tapering to a point. The front end is generally made of a piece of willow, secured to 
the end of the cane, and is armed at the tip with an iron point, neatly and curiously 
lashed on by strips of horse-hide. This goad is hung in a kind of inverted stirrup at- 
tached to the end of the before-mentioned string, by pulling of which the driver, as he 
sits in the cart, can elevate or depress at his pleasure the stirrup which serves as the 
fulcrum of his goad, and supports it nearly in cquilibrio, as the thick butt-end counter- 
balances the lighter longer end tending forward; thus suspended, the point can easily 
be thrust forward or side way, so as to goad the haunches of the forward yoke of oxen; 
about five feet from the extremity, another small goad, armed with iron, hangs pendent 
by a string, so that by giving the c;ine a sideway motion, and lifting the butt end, the 
point can be dexterously directed, at the pleasure of the driver, upon the haunches of 
the second pair of oxen; a short lance held in his hand serves to goad forward the shaft- 
yoke.* — Jlfuir's- Travels in Chili and La Plata^ vol. i. p. 244. 
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THE BARS. 

These consist of a firm substance of a cartilaginous nature, adhering to 
the bones of the roof of the mouth, by numerous little cords, penetrating 
into these bones. They are thus hard and adherent, that the food may' 
be rolled against the palate, and formed into proper masses for swallowing, 
whether in the first or second mastication. The palate is divided into 
numerous ridges running across the mouth, and on the posterior edge of 
which there is a fringed border, consisting of papill 0 e of no little consis- 
tence and strength, and all pointing backward; so that the food is permitted 
to travel backward, in this process of formation into pellets, but cannot 
again get into the ifore part of the mouth. 

THE PAD ON TH?: ANTERIOR MAXILLARY BONE. 

These bars are flatter, harder, and more irregular in the ox than in the 
horse, and these papillai at the edges of the bars are very considerably 
stronger. The bars thicken towards the fore part of the mouth, and there 
they accumulate into a pad, or cushion, which covers the convex extre- 
mity of the anterior maxillary bone. This pad is of a somewhat more 
fibrous and elastic nature than the bars, and stands in the place of 
upper incisor or cutting teeth. The grass is collected and rolled together 
by means of the long and moveable tongue; it is firmly held between the 
lower cutting-teeth, and the pad, the cartilaginous upper lip assisting in 
this; and then by a sudden nodding motion of the head, in which the 
pterigoid muscles are the chief agents, the little roll of herbage is either 
torn or cut off, or partly both torn and cut. 

The intention of this singular method of gathering the food, it is some- 
what diflicult satisfactorily to explain. It is peculiar to ruminants, who 
liave one large stomach, in which the food is kept as a kind of reservoir 
until it is ready for the action of the other stomachs. While it is kept 
there it is in a stale of maceration; it is exposed to the united influence of 
moisture and warmth, and the consequence of this is, that a species 
of decomposition sometimes commences, and a vast deal of gas is 
extricated. 

That this should not take place in the natural process of retention and 
maceration, nature possibly established this mechanism for the first gather- 
ing of the food. It is impossible that half of that which is thus prooured 
can be fairly cut through; part will be torn, and no little portion will be 
torn up by the roots. If cattle are observed while they are grazing, it 
will be seen that many a root mingles with the blades of grass; and these 
roots have sometimes no inconsiderable quantity of earth about them. 
The beast, however, seems not to regard this; he eats on, dirt and all, 
until his paunch is filled. 

It was designed that this earth should .be gathered and swallowed. It 
was the meaning of this mechanism. A portion of absorbent earth is 
found in every soil, sufficient not only to prevent the evil that would result 
from occasional decomposition, by neutralizing the acid principle as ra^ 
pidly as it is evolved; but perhaps, by its presence, preventing that de- 
composition from taking place. Hence the eagerness with which stall-fed 
cattle, who have not the opportunity of plucking up the roots of grass, 
evince for mould. It is seldom that a cow will pass a newly-raised mole- 
hill without muzzling into it, and devouring a considerable pmrtion of it. 
This is particularly the case when there is any degree of indigestion. The 
mould here is comminuted to the greatest degree, and probably possesses 
peculiar freshness. When describing the Kyntore ox, at page 104, we 
remarked that he always had a basket of earth standing by him, of which 
he occasionally ate a considerable quantity, and which operated as a gentle 
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purgative. When decomposition commenced, and the acescent principle 
began to be developed, and the animal felt uneasiness on that account, he 
had recourse to the mould; and the acid uniting itself to the earth, the 
uneasy feeling was relieved, and a purgative neutral salt was manufactured 
in the paujicli. 

THE TEETH. 

The mouth likewise contains the principal agents in mastication, the 
teeth. The mouth of the ox when full contains thirty-two teeth; eight 
incisors in the lower jaw, and three molars in each jaw above, and below, 
and on either side, 'i he incisor teeth are admirably adapted to perform 
their function. If there are no corresponding ones opposed, but merely 
an elastic pad, they must possess an edge of considerable sharpness in 
order to perform this half-cutting, half-tearing process. With a blunt 
edge there could be no cutting at all in such a case; but all the grass 
would be torn up by the roots, and the pasture destroyed, and the animal 
overdone, absolutely choakcd with this absorbent earth. The part of the 
tooth above the gum is covered with enamel both to produce and retain 
this necessary sharpness. I’he crown of the tooth, or that part of it 
which is above the gum, presents a surface somewhat convex externally, 
but rising straight from the gum, while towards the mouth, it has a con- 
cave face, diminishing gradually in thickness as it recedes from the gum, 
and terminating in an edge, than which in the young animal few scissors 
are sharper. The elastic nature of the pad preserves it from laceration; 
but the less elastic substance interposed, the grass on which the animal 
is browsing, is partly cut through. 

The molar teeth are as well adapted for the mingled laceration and 
grinding of the grassy fibres which are submitted to their action. Instead 
of the flat and somewhat uneven and roughened surface of the molars of 
the horse, presenting proper millstones for the grinding of corn, or dried 
and hardened fibre, there are two oblique surfaces, those on the lower 
jaw taking a direction upwards and from without, inwards, and those in 
the upper jaw slanting in an opposite direction, while the upper surface of 
the tooth is sawn into deep grooves. There are three in the last molar, 
the edges of which, from cones of enamel sunk deep into the substance of 
the tooth, are as sharp as knives, and cannot be roughly meddled with 
without laceration, and these receive corresponding projecting portions 
from the opposite teeth. From the prolonged, althougli leisurely action 
of machines like these, it happens that the food is reduced to a state of 
extreme comminution, in order that every particle of nourishment may be 
extracted from it. The horse requires only that portion of nutriment, 
which is easily extracted and for the purpose of present exertion; and his 
dung is more than half composed of vegetable fibres; the ox, on whose 
flesh we subsist, must extract every particle of matter which the food 
contains, and therefore not a fibre is seen in the faeces. The dung of the 
first is excellent for matiure; that of the second, except it be a stall-fed 
beast, is comparatively of little worth. 

THE AGE OF CATTLE AS INDICATED BY THE TEETH. 

When describing the horns of cattle (p. 279,) we spoke of the usual and 
incorrect method of estimating their age by the horns. Far surer marks 
are presented in the teeth, and where there can be little deception from 
the frauds of dealers; for their interest would generally lead them to give 
a more youthful appearance than nature has allowed. 

The ^outh of the new-born calf presents an uncertain appearance, 
diependiig on the mother having exceeded or fallen short of the average 
period iSf ulero-gestation. Sometimes there will no be vestige of teeth. 
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but generally, either two central incisors will be protruding through the 
gums, or they will have arisen and attained considerable bulk. 

About the middle or close of the second week a tooth will be added on 
either side, making four incisors. 




At the expiration of the third week the animal will have six temporary 
incisors or front teeth. 



At a month, the full number of the incisors will have appeared. These 
are the temporary or milk teeth. The enamel will be seen covering the 
whole of the crown of the tooth, but not entering into its composition as 
in the horse, and it will be observed that the edge is exceedingly sharp. 
The only indication of increasing age will be the wearing down of these 
sharp edges, and the appearance of the bony substance of the tooth be- 
neath. The two corner teeth will be scarcely up before the centre teeth 
will be a little worn. At two months, the edge of the four central teeth 
will be evidently worn; yet as the wearing is not across the top of the 
tooth, but a very little out of the line of its inner surface, the edge will 
remain nearly or quite as sharp as before. At three months the six cen- 
tral teeth, and at four raonth§ the whole set will be worn, and the central 
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ones most of all; but after the second or third month, the edge of the 
tooth will begin to wear down, and there will be more of a flat surface 
with a broad line in the centre. 

About this time a new change will begin, but very slowly to be seen. 
The central teeth will not only be worn down on their edges, but the 
whole of the tooth will appear diminished, a kind of absorption will have 
commenced. There will be a little but increasing space between them. 
The face of the tooth will likewise be altered, the inner edge will be 
worn down more than the outer, and the mark will change from the ap- 
pearance of a broad line to a triangular shape. The commencement of 
this alternationjrof form and diminution of size may be traced to about the 
fourth month, and our cut gives a representation of the two central inci- 
sors at eight months. The central teeth are now not above half the size 
of the next pair, and they are evidently lessened. 



Eight months. Eleven months. 


At eleven months the process of diminution will have extended to the 
four central teeth in the manner represented in the cut. The vacuities 
between them, wjll now be evident enough. 

This cut gives the mouth of a young steer fifteen months old. 
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The last cut presented us with the curious and diminutive appearance of 
all the incisors in a bullock eighteen months old. It would appear diffi- 
cult for him to obtain sufficient food to support himself in good condition. 
It is somewhat so, and it may be in a great measure owing to these changes 
in the teeth, and the difficulty of grazing, that young beasts are subject to 
so many disorders from seven or eight months and upwards, and are so 
often out of condition. They contrive, however, to make up for this tem- 
porary disadvantage by diligence in feeding; and, to allude for a moment 
to another animal, we have known many, not only a broken-mouthed, but 
a toothless ewe thrive as well as any of the flock, for she was grazing all 
the day, and ruminating all night. 

At this time, eighteen months old, the corner teeth wil]|pnot be more 
than half their natural size; the centre ones wilkbe yet more diminished; 
and, as the cut very faithfully represents, the vacuities between them will be 
almost equal to the width of the teeth. The faces of the teeth also, such 
faces as remain, will be lengthened; the triangular mark will diminish, 
and principally in the central teeth; while another, more or less deeply 
shaded, will begin to appear around the original mark. 

All this while, the second set of teeth, the permanent ones, have been 
growling in their sockets, and approaching towards -the gums; but not as 
is said to be generally the case with other animals, and with the human 
b(?ing in particular, pressing upon the roots of the milk teeth, and causing 
them to be absorbed, until, at length, losing all hold in the socket, 
they fall out. The process of absorption commences here in the whole 
milk-tooth, and as much in the crown or body of it as at its root. 

The process of general diminution seems now for awhile retarded ; 
it is confined to the central teeth, and they gradually waste away until 
they are no larger in the body than crow-quills. About the expiration of 
the second year, or a little before, the milk teeth are pushed out or give 
way, and the tw'o central permanent teeth appear. 

'riiis cut gives the mouth of a two-year old beast, the two permanent 
central incisors are coming up, and the other six milk teeth remain. The 
bone in front of the lower jaw is taken away, in order that the alveoli, or 
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cells for the teeth, may be exposed. The second pair of incisors have 
almost attained their proper size, but have not assumed their proper form. 
The third pair are getting ready, but the jaw is not yet sufficieiitly widened 
for the development of the fourth pair. 

The process of absorption will still be suspended with regard to the 
two outside pairs of milk teeth, but will be rapid with regard to the second 
pair, and a little before the commencement of the third year they will 
disappear. This cut represents the three-year old beast, with four perma- 
nent incisors and four milk teeth. 

Now the remaining milk teeth will diminish very fast, huf they show 
no disposition to give way, and at four-years old there will be six perma- 
nent incisor%and often apparently no milk teeth, but if the mouth is 
examined, the tooth ^at should have disappeared, and the tooth 
that is to remain until the next year, are huddled together and concealed 
behind the new permanent tooth. They are often a source of annoyance 
to the animal; and the tooth whose turn it was to go must be drawn. 
The four-year-old mouth then, as represented in this cut, should contain 
six permanent incisors and two milk teeth. 



Four Years. Five Years. 


At the commencement of the fifth year the eight permanent incisors 
will be up; but the corner ones will bo smail. This cut gives ative-year 
old mouth, or perhaps one a month or two after five years; so lliat the 
beast cannot be said to be fuJI-moidhei! , i, e., all the incisors fully up, 
until it is six years old. It will be seen, however, in this mouth of five 
years, that the tw^o central pairs are beginning to be worn down at the 
edges, and that in a flat direction, or somewhat inclining towards the 
inside. 

At six-years old, the teeth are all fully grown, but this mark has extended 
over the whole set, and all the teeth are a little flattened at the top; while 
on the two centre ones there begins to he a distinct darker line in the 
middle, bounded by a line of harder bone.* 

* We are perfectly aware against what authority wc are contending when we thus 
compute the age of cattle by the appearance of the teeth. I’lic pleasing author of the 
* Illustrations of Natural History’ gives the beast a full mouth at three years old, and 
80 docs ButFon and the editor of the Encyclopaidiu Metropolitan a. Mr. Parkinson says 
that the mouth is full at four, although he acknowledges that the teeth arc not jicrfectly 
up until the animal is six years old. We have no hesitation, however, in appealing to 
the experience of the breeders of cattle, for the general accuracy of our account. 
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From this time the age can only be guessed at, and not decidedly 
affirmed; and a great deal will de- 
pend upon the manner in which the 
animal is fed. The beast that is most 
out, and that is compelled most to 
use his incisor teeth, will have them 
worn farthest down. Perhaps, as a 
general rule, but admitting of many 
an exception, it may be said that, at 
seven years old, this line is becoming 
broadest and more irregular in all 
of the teeth; and that a second and 
broader, and more circular mark ap- 
pears within the centre of the former 
one, and most distinct in the central, 
or two central pairs — and which at 
eight years, has spread over the six 
central incisors. Six Years. 

A year afterwards, liowever, a change takes place which cannot be mis- 
taken. 'J^’ho process of absorption has again commenced, and precisely 
where it did when the animal was four months old, viz., in the central 
incisors; but it is slow in its progress, and it is never carried to the extent 
to which wo observed it in the milk teeth. It is, however, sufficiently 
plain, and the two central teeth are evidently smaller than their neigh- 
bours. A considerable change has also taken place on the surface of the 
teeth; the two dark marks are rubbed into one in all but the corner teeth. 

At ten, the four central incisors are diminished in size, and the mark is 



becoming smaller and fainter. The 
cut represents the mouth at tliis age. ^ 

At eleven, the six central ones are ^ 

smaller; and at twelve, all of them 
are very considerably diminished; but r 

not, as we have already observed, to •'•<!{; /I 

the same extent as in the young beast. ^'ifl fi/,':- ^ 

The mark is now also faint, or nearly Vp'N f/f 

obliteraieil, except ill the oornor teolh, ’i.;; ^ 

and the inside edge is worn down to ^ 'i/// M 

the gum. 

Tlie beast is now getting old; the -/?. » If 

teeth coiiUnue to dimmish, and it is ® I I 

not often that the animal, after four- Kjfili ^ M 

teen or sixteen years old, is able to IlilSlIi ^ |l|| 

maintain his full condition. He must lill 

then be taken up and partly fed in Ten Years, 

the house: yet there are many instances in which favourite bulls have 
been kept until they were more than ttventy years old; and we know a 
cow of the same age who pastures with the rosl of the dairy, and gives a 
fair quantity of milk. 

Some WTiters have asserted, that a good cow will usually continue good 
until that age; but the dairyman w'ould discover his error, both in the 
quantity and the quality of his milk, if he received it as a general rule, that 
a good cow will continue to breed and give milk until twenty years old. 
Mr. Watkinson, however, had a cow that for seventeen years gave him 
from ten to twenty quarts of milk every day; was in moderate condition 
when taken up; six months in fattening; and, being then twenty years old, 
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was sold for more than 18/. Mr. John Holt, of Walton, in Lancashire, 
had a healthy cow-calf presented to him, whose dam was in her thirty- 
second year, and could not be said to have been properly out of milk for 
the preceding fifteen years. 

This method, then, of judging of the age of cattle by the teeth, is more 
satisfactory than by the horns, and little of the imposition can be practised 
to which the buyer is sometimes exposed, whether the animal is young or 
old. It is true, that from six to nine we can only guess at the age; but 
we can form a shrewd guess, and can scarcely be out more than a few 
months. 

With regard to the horn we are subject to imposition at all times; we 
are obliged to ask questions as to the first calf; and, when the animal gets 
old, the supposed rings often present a mass of confusion of which the 
best judges can make nothing. 

The grinders will rarely be examined to ascertain the age of a beast. 
They are too difficult to be got at; and the same dependence cannot be 
placed upon them. The calf is generally born w’ith two molar teeth, and 
sometimes with three in each jaw above and below. The fourth appears 
about the expiration of the eighth month, and the fifth at the end of the 
year, about which time the first molar is shed. The second is displaced 
at the end of the second year, and so with the rest, at intervals of a year; 
but the sixth molar, which is from the beginning a permanent tooth, does 
not appear until the sixth year. 

THE TONGUE. 

The tongue occupies the base of the mouth. It is firmly held in its 
situation by muscles principally derived from the os hyoides, a singular 
bone common to it and to the larynx. It is composed of the union. of 
these muscles, which extend their fibres through every part of it, and with 
which is intermingled a considerable quantity of fatty matter, which gives 
to the tongue its peculiar taste and appearance when cut into. It is 
covered by the membrane of the mouth, but curiously modified; it resem- 
bles more the cuticle or scarf-skin, but the internal layer is fibrous and 
sensitive, and between the two is a soft, reticulated substance which serves 
as a bed for the papillae, or little eminences scattered all over the tongue, 
some of which, at least, are supposed to be the terminations of the gusta- 
tory nerve, or that branch of the fifth pair on which the sense of taste 
depends. The use of llie tongue, generally, is to dispose of the food 
between the grinders during mastication; to collect it afterwards, and, by 
the assistance of the bars, form it into a pellet for swallowing: it is also 
the main instrument in drinking, and the canal through which the fluid 
passes in the act of drinking. The outer covering of the tongi>8 of the 
ox possesses a hardness and roughness not found on that of the horse. 
The peculiar way in which the food is gathered renders this necessary; 
and while the horse expresses his friendship for his companion by nibbling 
him Mdlh his teeth, two cows will rub and rasp each other with their 
tongues for an hour or two at a time. 

In the ox, however, it answers other purposes; it helps to collect the 
grass together and form it into a roll before it is brought between the pad 
of the upper jaw and the incisor teeth of the lower one; it serves to clean 
the muzzle from annoyances to which it is exposed by means of dirt or 
insects; and it likewise wipes from the nostril the filtli that is discharged 
from it in various diseases of the membrane of the nose or the air 
passages, to which the ox is so subject. The mouth is shorter than that 
of the hor.^e: the tongue, as it lies in the mouth, is shorter, and yet it is 
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able to discharge all those functions, which are only imperfectly perfonned 
and some of them cannot be performed at all, by the tongue of the 
horse. The following cuts will explain this: — 



1. 'I’hc spur. 

2. Tiic basis, or greater cornu or hom. 

3. The inferior Jateral' cornu. 

4. The superior lateral cornu. 

5. The epiglottis. 

0. The arytoenOid cartilage. 


7. The thyroid cartilage. 

8. Th^ cricoid cartilage. 

9. The Rings of the trachea. 

10. The interposed ligamentous substance 

between the rings. 

11. The Rimse glottidis. 



1. The spur. 7. The thyroid cartilage. 

2. The basis, or greater cornu or horn. 8. The cricoid cartilage. 

.3. 7Mie inferior lateral cornu. 0- Rings of the trachea. 

3'. I’he middle cornu. 10. The interposed ligamentous subsUnce 

4- 'rhe superior lateral cornu. between the rings. 

5. The ci>iglottis. 11. The Rim® glottidis, or entrance into the 

G. The arjtrenoid cartilage. windpipe. 

Of the support which the os hyoides, resembling the Greek letter 
ypsilon^ gives to the larynx, and its connexion with all the motions of that 
autiful cartilaginous box in the common function of breathing, or in the 
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production of the voice, and also in the contractions of the pharynx, we 
shall treat hereafter. We have now to do with the tongue. The reader 
will remark the spur projecting from the centre of the body of this bone 
in the horse, Jig. 1. It is from two to three inches in extent, and it 
penetrates deeply into the root and body of the tongue; and from its 
sides, roughened for the purpose, there spring, through the whole extent 
of the bone, powerful muscles, (the genio-hyo-glossi muscles, belonging 
to the chin, the hyoid bone and the tongue,) whose object is to draw down 
the tongue within the mouth, and limit its action. 

Why this in addition to muscles likewise confining the tongue which 
are common to other animals? Why this in the horse alone, at least to 
any thing like the same extent? Because he was designed to be subjected 
to the government of the bit. Becapfe he was to be ridden and driven 
at our pleasure. A tongue of considerable, or of loose motion, would be 
an inconvenience to him. Under the unequal pressure of the bit, it would 
roll from one side to the other, and be excoriated or lacerated by the teeth. 
But thus lied dqwn by the spur, or appendix of the hyoid bone, it forms 
a useful pad on which the bit may rest, and on which it may be worked. 
Without this contrivance' the jaw, which even now is too often brutally 
injured by the bit, would be exposed to yet more frequent and severe 
mischief, and, therefore, the tongue of the horse is thus confined. We 
rarely see the tongue of the horse protruded from his mouth, except he 
has acquired the trick of licking his manger. 

There is nothing about the ox which requires this confinement of the 
tongue; but, on the contrary, he has need of one possessing an extraordi- 
nary freedom of motion. Look at the os hyoides of the ox. Its spur (I. 
p. 325) is reduced to a mere tubercle. There is no penetration or confine- 
ment of the root of the tongue. The same muscles spring from it as 
from the spur of the hyoid bone of the horse, but they are diminutive 
and weak, and have little or no power over the body of the tongue. 

Look again at the construction of the hyoid bone. The muscle M^hich, 
next to that which belongs to the spur, influences the motions of the 
tongue, has its origin from,j.or is attached to, the cornu of the bone near 
the spur. There are two joints connecting the cornu with the body of the 
bone, in order to give a certain freedom of action to the bone, but the 
extremity of the cornu is tied down to the temporal bone by a strong 
cartilage. In the hyoid bone of the ox, the muscle (the hyo-glo8SUs~ 
longusj the long muscle belooging to the hyoid bone and the tongue) 
has the same origin and attachment; but there is an additional joint to 
give greater freedom of motion, and not only so, but the bifurcation oi 
the superior lateral cornu, swelled out into a head or tubercle, has lost its 
unyielding cartilaginous attachment to the temporal bone, and is fitted into 
a curious socket, formed between the mastoid process of the temporal bone, 
and a plate of bone let down on purpose, and in which it plays loosely, yet 
securely. These are points of comparative anatomy which the physio- 
logist will know how to value, and which will not be quite uninteresting to 
any one who loves to trace the marks of design in the various works of 
Him who made us all. 


GLOSS-ANTHRAX OR BhAJH, 

There is a disease of the tongue in cattle, which, from its sudden attack, 
its fearful progress, and its frequently fatal termination, requires particular 
notice. The animal is dull, refuses his food, and rumination ceases. A 
discharge of saliva appears from the mouth; it is at first limpid smd 
uipirensive, but it soon becomes purulent, bloody, and exceedingly feetid; 
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the head and the neck begin to swell ; they become enormously en- 
larged ; the respiratory passages are obstructed ; the animal breathes 
with the greatest difficulty, and is, in some cases, literally suffocated. 
This is the Slain or Gloss-anthrax — inflammation of the tongue. ^ 

On examination of the mouth, the tongue is apparently enlarged, but 
it is, in fact, only elevated from its bed between the maxillary bones; and 
the cause of this being examined into, large vesicles or bladders, red, livid, 
or purple, are found running along the side and base of the tongue, and 
particularly towards its anterior part. These bladders are strangely rapid 
in their growth; they become of a great size; they quickly break; and 
they form deep ulcerations. Other vesicles immediately arise in their 
immediate neighbourhood, of a similar character, but of a still larger size 
iSometimes the animal dies ki twenty-four hours from the first attack; 
but at other times fever rapidly succeeds of a typhoid or malignant kind. 
In a few cases these bladders have been found on the upper part of the 
longue, and even nearer to the top of it than to the fr2enum. The 
tongue soon becomes really enlarged, and particularly when the lateral or 
inferior parts of it are the seats of disease. General inflammation of it 
speedily follows, and that part of it on which the ulcers first appeared, be- 
comes mortified, and may be cut into, or cut away, without the animal 
expressing the least degree of pain. Incisions into the tongue are not 
followed by blood, but they bring to view tissues decomposed at some 
points, and black at others, and bearing the marks of incipient gangrene. 

'J'he primary seat of the disease is the membrane of the mouth beneath 
or above the tongue. As the sublingual glands lie along the under part 
of the tongue, and their ducts open on the side of the membrane or 
ligament under the tongue, it is possible that this disease may proceed 
from, or be connected with, obstructions or inflammation of these ducts. 
Dissection, however, has not proved this, but the membrane at the base of 
the mouth seems to be the part primarily concerned. 

Post mortem examination shows intense inflammation, or even gangrene 
of the part and also inflammation and gangrene of the oesophagus, 
the paunch and the fourth stomach. The food in the paunch has a most 
offensive smell; and that in the manyplus is hard and dry. Inflammation 
reaches to the small intestines, which are highly inflamed, with red and 
black patches in the caecum, colon, and rectum. We cannot speak with 
confidence as to the cause of this disease; indeed, we believe it is, in a 
great majority of cases, unknown. Some have said that it is more 
frequent in low, marshy lands than in others; that it attacks beasts that 
have been in poor condition, and are suddenly changed to good pasture: 
and that it oftener happens in spring and autumn than in the summer or 
winter. 

We have considerable doubt almut this, for we have seen it at all 
seasons, and under all circumstances; — in the stall-fed cows of the me- 
tropolis, whether newly bought, or those that are used to their situation 
and in the grazing pastures of the country. When it becomes epidemic — 
when many cases occur about the same time, and over a considerable 
extent of country, and in the town dairies as well as the country ones, it 
is usually in the spring or autumn. Most epidemics of an inflamitatory 
character occur at those periods, for the process of moulting is then going 
forward, and the animals are, to a certain degree, debilitated, and disposed 
to inflammatory complaints; and these assume a low and typhoid, and 
then a malignant, form, much oftener and much more speedily in cattle 
than in other domesticated animals. Our friend, Mr. Sewell, of Brighton, 
speaking of this disease, and of the prostration of strength by which it is 
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frequently accompanied, says, that ‘ there appears to be a deficiency of 
courage and nervous energy in cattle, compared with the horse, and a 
consequent inability to contend with disease.’ It is a very judicious 
rqniark, and affords a key to the progress and treatment of many of 
the maladies to which these animals are subject. 

Hurtrel d’Arboval, under the title ‘ Gloss-anthrax,’ in his valuable 
* Dictionary of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery,’ gives a fearful list of 
the numerous times that it had appeared as an epidemic on the con- 
tinent. If we owe nothing more to the establishment of veterinary 
schools, about the middle of the last century, we are at least indebted to 
them for the disappearance of these epidemics, or their being deprived of 
their murderous character. The truth is, that these epidemics, although 
dependent on, and produced by, some atmospheric agency, required a pre- 
disposition in the animal to be afflicted by the disease; that predisposition 
was the result of the injudicious treatment of cattle which then prevailed. 
That treatment was improved by the suggestions of veterinary men, and 
then, although the agent remnined, the predisposition w^as removed, and 
the epidemic ceased. It is singular, however, that although this is too 
plain to be denied, the breeders of cattle have little to do with veterinary 
men — they prefer their own antiquated recipes, or they have recourse to 
the blacksmith, or the uneducated cow-leech, and some veterinary schools 
kicking down the ladder by which tliey climbed to a certain degree of repu- 
tation, have abandoned the study of the diseases of cattle — so curiously do 
extremes occasionally meet. 

While the blain sometimes assumes an epidemic character, we fear that 
there can be no doubt of its being contagious^ and especially under the 
malignant form. The disease, however, like glanders, in the horse, is not 
communicated by the breath; but there must be actual contact. The 
beast must eat from the same manger, or drink from the same trough, or 
be in such a situation that the saliva, in which the virus seems to reside, 
shall be received on some abraded or mucous surface. The malady is 
readily and loo frequently communicated when animals graze in the same 
pasture. The farmer and the practitioner should be aware of this, and 
should adopt every necessary precaution. 

We fear that we are justified in stating, that this is one of the maladies 
which may be communicated from the brute to the human subject, and the 
list of these is fearfully increasing. We are unwilling to excite unfounded 
fear, and we do not believe half the stories that are told us of herdsmen that 
have attended on cattle suffering under the blain, and becoming afflicted 
with a similar disease ; but there are several accounts which are too 
well authenticated to be for a moment disputed. We relate one — A man 
held down the tongue of an ox with a silver spoon, in order to examine 
the mouth, which had many of the characteristic vesicles. He afterwards 
and without any great care about cleaning it, ale some broth with the same 
spoon. Not many days had elapsed, when his mouth feltsoie, pustules 
appeared on the side of the tongue, malignant fever succeeded, and he 
died. When this disease raged at Nisrnes, in 1731, it was communicated, 
not only to the human being, but to various species of domesticated 
animA. The appearance of this epidemic was strangely accounted for. 
It prevailed in the autumn, after an exceedingly dry summer, and when 
the beasts, all the grass being burned up, were compelled to feed upon 
the leaves of the trees covered with snails. The danger, however, so far 
as it can be ascertained, is trifling, and easily avoided; and a man may 
al3Dn4,on a hundred of these animals without injury: he has to take care 
saliva or discharge from the mouth does not touch any sore place 
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or lodge upon the lips; and if he should fear that it may have come into 
contact with any little wound or sore, he has only to apply the lunar 
caustic lightly over the part, and there will be an end of the matter. 

The treatment of blain is very simple; and, if adopted in an early period 
of the disease, effectual in a great majority of cases. Blain is, at first, a 
local malady, and the first and most important means to be adopted will 
be of a local character. It is inflammalion of the membrane of the 
mouth along the side of, and under the tongue, and characterized by the 
appearance of vesicles or bladder; perhaps pellucid at first, but becoming 
red or livid, as the disease advances; These vesicles must be freely lanced 
from end to end. 

In some parts of the south of Scotland, the farmers, and the prac- 
titioners, too, are anxious that the bladder should be carefully taken away 
with a piece of cloth after it has been thus lanced, and especially that the 
yellowish fluid which it contains should be removed; the swallowing of 
which is considered to be very dangerous. There is no necessity for this; 
it is quite sufficient if the vesicle is freely lanced. There will not be much 
immediate discharge; the bladder was distended by a substance imper- 
fectly organized, or of such a glairy or inspissated nature as not readily 
to escape. If this operation is performed when the saliva first begins to 
run from the mouth, and before there is any unpleasant smell or gan- 
grenous appearance, it will usually effect a perfect cure.* If the mouth is 
examined four-and-twenty hours afterwards, the only vestige of the disease 
will be an incision, not looking very healthy at first, but that will soon 
become so and heal. 

Some rub a little salt well into the incision as soon as it is made, and 
others apply a solution of alum. Either may be done, and the first is pre- 
ferable, if the owner should appear to wish that something of the kind 
should be attempted, but neither of them is necessary. If the disease has 
made considerable progress, and the vesicles begin to have a livid ap- 
pearance, or perhaps some of them have broken, and the smell is be- 
coming very offensive, the mouth must be carefully examined, and any 

* It is agreed, on all hands, that tliese vesicles must be opened. The free use of the 
lancet seems to us to be the most simple and effective method of opening them; Mr. 
Parkinson, however, whom we have often quoted with rospect as a breeder, and a judge 
of cattle, recommends the ibllowing injudicious and dangerous method. Wc should not 
allude to it, had we not reason to believe that, on the faith of his name, it has been too 
frequently practised. He says, ‘ Breeding and Management of Live Stock,* vol. i., p. 234, 
provide a cane or stick that will bend, long enough to reach into the great bag, or 
storaacli, of the animal; then take a piece of soft woollen cloth, or linen, but flannel is 
t he best, put into it some tow, soft hay, cotton, or wool, to the size of an egg, or a little 
larger, and tie it on the end of the stick, this being done, dip it in tar, and open the 
mouth of the animal; with one hand take hold of the tongue, while with the other hand 
you gently thrust the stick with the tar upon it down the throat into the stomach,^there 
let it remain for about half a minute for the tar to dissolve and disperse, then draw it 
very gently up, the slower the better, as wind ..will follow, which, in some cases, gives 
groat ease. Repeat tiiis three times, and the animal will he immediately relieved.’ 

Now for the rationale of all this: the effect to be produced, and on an animal |i||S3ady 
scarcely able to breathe — distressed by the increased respiration produced by the sB^test 
motion, and in fact threatened with absolute suffocation every moment. * The immediate 
eflolcacy of the medicine, 1 apprehend, arises from thrusting the stick, or cane, down 
the throa^ which break» the UadderB^ and it is for that reason 1 prefer flannel to linen 
as more likely, in passing tiie root of the tongue, to have that effect; while the tar 
being nauseous, causes the animal to throw up a large quantity of thick saliva, coughing 
and sneezing violently.* 

We quote this passage not only to protest against a mode of treatment far more likely 
to kiU-;^an to cure; but also to show the deplorable state of cattle medicine, when one 
of flic best of our authors on the breeding and management of live stock, and a 
practical man too, can write thus ridiculously. 

29 * 
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vesicles still remaining whole, or new ones beginning to rise, must be 
deeply and effectually lanced, and the ulcers washed half-a-dozen times 
in the day, or oftener, with a diluted solution of the chloride of lime (a 
drachm of the powder to a pint of water.) By means of a syringe or 
piece of sponge, this may be brought into contact with every part of the 
ulcerated surface. 

In a very short time the unpleasant smell will diminish or cease, and the 
ulcers will begin to assume a more healthy character. When all foetor is 
removed, the mouth should be bathed with a lotion composed of equal 
parts of tincture of myrrh and water, or a pretty strong solution of alum, 
to which a fourth part of the tincture of catechu has been added. 

This plan of treatment will also be usually successful if the ulceration 
has not assumed too much of a gangrenous character, and if symptomatic 
or low fever has not appeared in too intense a degree. These are very 
important circumstances, and should not be passed lighdy over by the 
proprietor of cattle; for several of the most fatal diseases to which they are 
exposed, are of comparatively little importance, and easily got rid of in the 
early stage, and it is neglect that produces all the danger. It does so here; 
for the blain, although easily cured when attacked in its early state, 
becomes uniformly fatal if neglected. We do not, however, mean to say 
that, in these early stages of the blain, the disease should be always so 
simply treated, and that the mere lancing of the vesicles should be the 
only means adopted; but it should be the iirst thing done, and that on which 
we place the greatest dependence, as attacking the fountain-head of all the 
after mischief, and getting rid of the danger of suffocation at least. 

The blain, suffered to take its course, speedily becomes connected with 
fever, and that fever is not long in taking on a typhoid form; even then 
we should certainly abstract blood. Four, or five, or six quarts should be 
taken away according to the size of the beast, and the urgency of the 
case; or, rather, we should bleed until we begin to perceive its effect on 
the general circulation. 

In addition to this, as constipation usually accompanies the commencement 
of fever, and is never absent in cases of blkin, wc should administer a 
purgative— from a pound to a pound and a half of Epsom salts; and wc 
should likewise throw up some laxative injections. 

We take this opportunity, when treating oh one of the first serious dis- 
orders of cattle, to protest against the unscientific, inefficient, beastly 
method of administering purgatives, prevalent not only among the igno- 
rant pretenders to the profession of foolish nostrums that are to be found 
in every village, but among farmers, and some of them of the better sort, 
and also amqng the lower class of practitioners. If a beast is to have a 
dose of physic, it is ordered to be dissolved in a quart of human urine; 
and if the drink is sent, and not given for a few days, its^ horrible stench 
betrays the menstruum. There is something abominably disgraceful in all 
this; and the man who hereafter reqom mends it deserves to be drenched 
with his own medicine. Let the Epsom, or Glauber’s, salts, or the 
comMn culinary salt, be dissolved in simple water or thin gruel. They 
want nothing io ensure or increase their effect. 

From the inveterate apathy and neglect of the farmer, the practitioner 
may not be called in until gangrenous ulcers fill the mouth, and the mem- 
brane of the mouth, and the tongue itself, seem to be sloughing away in 
pieces; ulcers, perhaps, have also begun to appear externally behind or 
the jaw, and most of all to be dreaded, and frequently accompany- 
iof the worst stages of blain, ulcers begin to break out about the feet, and 
Ittoticularly at the junction of the hair and the hoof, and threaten the loss 
of the hoof. 
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What is the practitioner now to do? He must be more diligent in his 
local treatment. That invaluable disinfectant, the chloride of lime, must 
be used from morning to night, until the gangrenous character of the ulcers 
is changed; and then the tincture of aloes, or the tincture of myrrh may 
be substituted. The ulcers that may appear in any other part, and particu- 
larly about the feet, must undergo a similar treatment. Some have recom- 
mended the application of the cautery to the bottom of the ulcers, but 
there is no necessity for this. The chloride of lime, the solution being by 
degrees strengthened, will not only remove the fmtor, but usually give the 
ulcer a healthy surface. 

No bleeding will be required here: the stage of acute fever is passed. 
Physic should be given— one dose at least, whatever is the state of the 
bowels, and even although the diarrhoea of typhoid fever should be 
established; but, at the same time, the system must be roused and sup- 
ported. A double dose of aromatic powder should accompany the physic; 
and, after that, the gentian, calumbo, and ginger roots should be regularly 
administered in powder, suspended in gruel; the half-pint of strong 
home-brewed ale not being forgotten. Two drachms of gentian and 
calumbo, and one of ginger, will constitute an average dose, and may be 
repeated morning and night. 

The practitioner should pay considerable attention to the food. It is not 
always that the appetite fails in this disease; nay, we have seen it, as in te- 
tanus, remain unimpaired to the last; but the soreness of the mouth has 
prevented the animal from ekher eating or ruminating. He should be fed 
with gruel — some of it should always be within his reach, and he will 
occasionally sip no inconsiderable quantity of it. More should be poured 
down, or given by the stomach-pump— the latter being the better way of 
administering it. When poured down bodily from the horn, it will 
generally find its way into the rumen, and there it will be retained, and 
be in a manner lost; but when given from the small pipe of the pump, 
and not too strongly forced on, it will trickle down the gullet, and be likely 
to flow on into the fourth, or true digesting stomach, and be converted 
into immediate nutriment' 

There is reason to hope that this is one of the somewhat^nuraerous class 
of diseases, under which the animal either cannot labour a second time, or 
to which the constitution betrays an evident insusceptibilty for a con- 
siderable period. Cattle that have recovered from the blain have been 
afterwards purposely subjected to the danger of contagion, but without 
effect. 

THRUSH IN THE MOUTH. 

There is a disease, sometimes an epidemic, and especially in the spring 
and winter, when the weather is unusually cold and wet, that may be 
mistaken, and we believe has been so, for gloss-anthrax or blain. It 
consists in the appearance of pustules, or sometimes vesicles, not merely 
along the side, and at the root of the tongue, but all over the mouth, and 
occasionally even on the outside of the lips. Th^se pustules hi^k, and 
minute ulcers succeed, which may run a little into each other; Mt they 
oftener speedily heal. Some peine|ons have taker! to themselves a great 
deal of credit for the treatment of these supposed cases of blain. 

This is a very harmless affair. There is sometimes a slight degree of 
fever, but rarely such as to interfere with the appetite, and never such as 
to indicate danger. The disease may last for ten days, or a fortnight, or 
more; but it gradually yields to a few mild doses of physic; and we have 
thought that the beast throve the better afterwards for having got rid of 
something that was oppressive to the constitution. 
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THE SALIVARY GLANDS. 

The food, when first gathered, is rolled hastily into a pellet, and swal- 
lowed, without being mingled with much of the moisture of the mouth; 
but the second mastication is another affair — the food is not only to be 
thoroughly broken to pieces and ground down, but brought into that 
softened and pultaceous state, in which it can be thoroughly acted upon 
by the gastric juice, and the function of digestion performed. The hiouth 
is furnished with various glands, which secrete a limpid fluid of a some- 
what saline taste, and called the saliva, by which the food is thus softened. 
These are differently named, according to their situation. 

The PAROTID GLAND, or the gland in the neighbourhood of the ear, 
is the largest and most important of them. It is not so large as in 
the horsey but it is of a redder colour, and, on that account perhaps, 
more subject to inflammation than the same gland in the horse. It 
occupies the hollow which extends from the root of the ear to the angle of 
the lower jaw. It consists of a vast number of little glands connected 
together by cellular tissue, each having its minute duct to convey away 
the fluid that is secreted, and these ducts communicating with one 
another, and joining together to form one main branch, termed the 
parotid duct, through which the united stream is conveyed into the mouth. 

The following cut will give the reader a sufficient notion of the situation 
and connexions of this gland, and also of the blood-vessels of the neck, 
and principal muscles of the upper part of it. It may be compared with 
the dut,(p. 119) in ‘ The Horse.’ 

1. The splenius (spleen-shaped) muscle occupying almost the whole of 
the.agijer and side part of the neck, and extending from the parietal ridge, as 
far ’Sowh as the fourth and fifth vertebrae of the back. It arises in the ox by 
two tendons, one from the atlas, and the other from the mastoid process of 



th^ temporal bone: it is attached superiorly by tendinous and fleshy fibres 
ligament of the neck, and inferiorly by fleshy fibres to the transverse 
Apiipaf the bones of the neck, and the fore-part of the spine. There is 
the on each side of the neck. When they act together they erect 
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and support the head and neck; when either acts alone, it inclines the 
head and neck on that side. It is the muscle on which, with the trapezius 
in the next cut, the form of the upper part of the neck principally de- 
pends; and no one can be much acquainted with, or have admired, our 
best breeds of cattle, without observing that it is much thinner and smaller 
than in the horse, and has a direction less oblique. 

2. The inferior oblique (taking an oblique direction.) A deeper-seated 
muscle on each side of the neck, from the first to the second bones of the 
neck. 

3. ^ The superior oblique. Likewise a deeper-seated muscle from the 
first bone of the neck to the portion of the parietal bone which forms the 
poll. Both acting together they elevate the head;— either, acting alone, 
turns it on tliat side. When the hand is passed down the side of the 
cervical ligament, even near to the poll, the muscles of the neck will be 
observed to become rapidly thicker. The thickness of the neck of the ox 
lies principally below; so it is in almost all ruminants, and particularly in 
the (leer tribe; and therefore these muscles are considerably larger in the 
ox than in the horse. 

4. A portion of the levator humeri (the elevator of the arm) reversed. This 
important muscle occupies the same situation in the ox as in the horse. It is 
seen in its proper place at 6, p. 119, ‘ Horse.’ It arises by an aponeurotic 
expansion from the parietal ridge, and by a strong tendon, from the mastoid 
process of the temporal bone, and from the four first bones of the neck, 
and, connecting itself with the ligament of the neck, it goes to the muscles 
of the shoulders and the upper bone of the arm. When the head is made 
a fixed point, one of them, acting alone, draws forward the shoulder and 
arm; when the shoulder is made the fixed point, it turns the head and 
neck; or, the shoulder still being the fixed point, and both acting, the 
head is depressed. This muscle is much larger in the ox than in the 
horse, and presents to the comparative anatomist and to the veterinary 
student some important points of difference. It is more decidedly united 
with the rhomboideus longu.s (the long rhomboid-shaped muscle) than in 
the horse, and evidently Contributes materially to the formation of those 
sub-cutaneous muscular fibres, which are substituted for the proper sub- 
cutaneous muscle of llie neck. Inferiorly it is divided. into three branches 
— the one, thin and inferior, goes to the anterior extremity of the sternum; 
the second, at the inferior part of the arm, furnishes a tendon, which is 
inserted with that of the pectoralis transversus (the transverse muscle of 
the cliest) into the humerus; while the superior division gives a strong 
tendinous expansion, which spreads over, and loses itself upon the outer 
face of the humerus. It may well, therefore, be a larger and more power- 
ful muscle than in the horse. 

5. The sub-scapulo-hyoideus (belonging to the substance underneath 
the slioulder, and to the hyoid bone,J from the shoulder-blade to the body 
of the hyoid hone, to draw backward that* bone, considerably larger in the 
ox than in the horse. 

6. Sterno-7naxillaris (belonging to the sternum and the lower jaw,) 
from the cartilage in front of the chest to the angle of the lower jaw, 
considerably smaller than in the horse, but contrived to adapt itself 
to the peculiar wants ,pf the animal. It is atuiched to the lower jaw 
by means of a biiurca^^. tendon, as beautifully shown in tkis cut. The 
posterior branch is inserted into the masseter muscle, on which it 
acts as a kind of bridle in the usual process of mastication, and more 
particularly as tendingf to limit the lateral and grinding motion of 
that muscle. The other goes on and attaches itself to the buccinator 
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muscle, immediately to be described. Thus they act quite as much as 
muscles of mastication, as they are concerned in the bending of the head 
and perhaps more so. The whole muscle may act on the head — the 
separate portions of it on the function of mastication. 

7. The sferno-Ayoirfews, from the sternum to the hyoid bone, and to 
the thyroid cartilage of the larynx, in order to draw the bone and the 
cartilage downward and backward. 

8. The maaseter (masticating muscle) is far less developed than in 
the horse, but the fibres run more obliquely, and are shorter, and 
therefore do not lose so much in power as their want of volume would 
seem to indicate. It occupies nearly the same situation as in the Imrse, 
except that there is no projecting ridge of tlie malar bone. It covers the 
p^ter part of the side of the superior maxillary bone, and is inserted 
into the roughened surface of the angle of the lower jaw bone. 

9. The buccinator (the muscle by which the human being blows the 
trumpet) extends from the alveolar borders of the upper and under 
grinders, over the cheeks, and the membrane of the mouth, and to the 
angle of the mouth. It tightens the membrane of the mouth, and thus 
principally assists in the disposal of the food in the mouth, and also in 
retracting the angle of the mouth. 

10. A branch of the os hyoides. 

11. The stylo^maxillarisj from the styloid process of the occipital bone, 
to the angle of the lower jaw, to draw it backward, and to open it. There 
are considerable differences in the structure and connexion of this muscle 
in the ox and the horse^ but they would be difRcult to explain in a work 
like this. 

12. That portion of the stylo-maxillaris, which is called the digastric, 
from its double belly, is seen here. 

13. The little flat muscle, the stylo-hyoideus^ is here represented, but 
even thinner than in tlie horse; extending from the styloid process of the 
occipital, to the angle of the corner of the hyoid bone, and its action con- 
hned to the retracting and elevating of the corner of that bone. 

14. A muscle of the larynx. 

15. The parotid gland (the gland in the neighbourhood of the ear,) 
the greater part of it reversed, to show the parts beneath. 

16. The parotid duct winding within the angle of the jaw, and escaping 
again at a very little distance (its course within the jaw not ^ing one-half 
so long as it is in the horse,) and in company with the maxillary vein and 
artery climbing up the cheek, and perforating the buccinator muscle, in 
order to discharge its contents into the mouth. The orifice is generally 
found about the third or fourth grinder. The situation of the duct, so 
much more posteriorly than in the horse, should be carefully observed, for 
obstruction and fistula of this duct is far more frequent in the ox than in 
the horse, and operations of various kinds may be necessary. 

17. The sub-maxillary gland (the gland under the jaw,) placed more 
posteriorly in the ox than in the horse. Its commencement is almost as 
high as that of the parotid, but behind it;> thence it reaches down to the 
angle of the jaw, and there begins to take a direction forward between the 
branches of the lower jaw, and terminates in a duct which opens on either 
side of the fraBnum of the tongue. 

18. Lymphftic glands (glands containing lymph) of the neck, placed 
still more posteriorly. . 

19. Lymphatic glands found between the branches of the lower jaw; 
neither belonging to the sub-maxillary, nor sublingual glands, but often 
confounded with them. They become inflamed and enlarged in almost 
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every case of catarrh, and they are some of these glands which, by their 
hardness and adherence to the jaw, indicate glanders in the horse. These 
glands often enlarge to a very considerable degree in the ox, and suppurate, 
and troublesome ulcers ensue. 

20. T\\e jugular vein (the vein of the throat,) previous to its bifurcation, 
and pointing out the usual situation for bleeding. Cow-leeches, however, 
bleed somewhat lower, and there is no great harm in that. 

21. The suh’-maxillary vein returning the blood from the tongue, the 
mouth, and the face generally. It is scarcely lost at all within the an^le 
of the lower jaw, but runs along the edge of it, and might be opened with 
advantage in some affections of the face. When it emerges from the jaw, 
and begins to climb up the face, it is found between the parotid duct and 
the sub-maxillary artery. 

22. The larger branch of the jugular above the bifurcation receiving 
the blood from the upper part of the face and neck, and also from the brain. 
A bleeding from this branch is practicable in the horse, and is sometimes 
desirable when it is our object, as in cases of staggers, to get the blood as 
much as possible from the brain; but in the ox, it is so near to the parotid 
gland, that it would be difficult to open it there. The bifurcation is some- 
times completely covered by the parotid gland. We must therefore be 
always content with bleeding below the division of the jugular in cattle. 

23. The temporal vein (the vein of the temple.) 

24. The trunk of ihe parotidean auricular veins (the veins of the 
parotid gland and of tlie ear.) 

25. The internal jugular^ and particularly its passage below the subsca- 
pulo-hyoideus muscle. The path of the internal jugular by the side of the 
carotid, under that muscle, is marked by a dotted line. 

26. The carotid artery (so called because a ligature of it was supposed 
to produce sleepiness or coma,) where it emerges from below the subsca- 
pulo-hyoideus muscle. Its path under that muscle, by the side of the in- 
ternal jugular, is also marked by a dotted line, showing the connexion of 
the two vessels. The figures are placed at the spot where it would be 
most convenient to operate, if circumstances should require that a ligature 
should be passed round the carotid. 

27. The sub-maxillary artery given the main trunk, and pur- 

suing its course anteriorly, to bury itself beneath the angle of the lower 
jaw. It is afterwards seen emerging from under that bone in company 
with the sub-inaxillary vein, and the parotid duct, and being the lowest of 
the three. It will be observed that, on account of there being no tube- 
losity of the lower jaw in cattle, the sub-maxillary artery escapes from 
under the jaw, and mounts the cheek more than two inches farther back 
than it does in the horse, and, therefore, the place at which the state of the 
pulse is ascertained in cattle is removed thus much farther back; and even 
at that place the artery will not always be distinctly felt, on account of the 
peculiar and double insertion of the sterno-maxillaris muscle in cattle (vid. 
ftg. 6 in this cut,) and also because the artery is, in a manner, buried be- 
hind the angle of the jaw. 

28. The temporal artery at which the pulse may often be conveniently 
examined. 

29. One of the arteries supplying the parotid gland. 

30. The eighth pair of nerves^ or the motor organic nerves. 

31. One of the linguales, or nerves by means of which the tongue is 
moved. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE PAROTID GLAND. 

The parotid gland, in cattle, is very subject to inflammation. Contu- 
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sions, or wounds, of the part, are frequent causes of inflammation; and 
this gland, in the ox, sympathizes strongly with catarrhal affections of the 
upper air-passages. A bullock will rarely have hoose, accompanied by 
any degree of fever, without some enlargement and tenderness of the pa- 
rotid. There is scarcely an epidemic among cattle, one of the earliest 
symptoms of which is not swelling of the head and neck. These swell- 
ings under the ear are guides on which we place much, and, perhaps the 
greatest dependence, in judging of the intensity and danger of the disease; 
and particularly, and most of all to be dreaded, its tendency to assume a 
typhoid form. These enlargements have been confounded with strangles, 
but this has been through want of proper examination of the parts. 

Inflammation of the parotid gland is accompanied by heat and tender- 
ness of the part, and which render the beast unwilling to eat, or to rumi- 
nate; and sometimes by so much swelling as to threaten immediate suffo- 
cation. This, therefore, is one of the varieties of swelling about the head 
of cattle characterized by the expressive term of strangullion, 

The swelling of the parotid gland extends ofteiier and more rapidly 
downwards than upwards, reaching the throat, and pressing upon all the 
neighbouring vessels. When there is much swelling, suppuration and 
abscess are at hand, and should be encouraged by diligent fomentation; 
and as soon as any fluctuation can be detected, the tumour should be freely 
lanced; the fluid will then readily escape, and the abscess fill up: but if 
the swelling is suffered to burst, ulcers will be formed, exceedingly difficult 
to heal, and that will too often run on to gangrene. It is a singular thing 
that while the flesh of the ox is one of the supports of human life, and 
no food contributes more or healthier nutriment, there is no animal in which 
gangrenous ulcers are so frequently formed, or in which they are so cor- 
roding and malignant. From inflammation, apparentl)'^ of only an incon- 
siderable portion of the parotid gland, we have known ulcers of the most 
offensive character extend from ear to ear, and expose the most important 
vessels of the upper part of the neck. 

This inflammation is to be combated, like all others, by fomentations, 
cataplasms, and, occasionally, blisters, in the early stage; bleeding and phy- 
sicking must be resorted to accordfng to the degree of general fever; and 
after the ulcer has formed, 4fl|^tchlorlde of lime must be used to arrest the 
progress of gangrene, and tincture of aloes to lieal the part after the 
bursting of the abscess. Mild purgatives will be very useful, each of them 
containing aromatic or tonic medicine. 

Obstruction to the passage of the saliva will sometimes occur in the 
duct; swelling will ensue at the place of obstruction; and, at length, the 
fluid continuing to accumulate, will burst the vessel, and a fistulous ulcer 
will be the result. Personal examination alone will indicate the course to 
be pursued in such a case, but the care of an expert veterinarian will be 
required. 

TKS SUB-MAXlLLARY OLANI>8. 

The second source of the saliva is from the sub-rnaxillary glands. The 
bulk of the maxillary gland is seen at fig. 17 (p. 332,) even posterior to 
the parotid gland. The direction within the branches of the jaw is also 
plainly traced; and there is a continuation of glandular substance, or a col- 
lection of little glands extending on either side within the branches of the 
jaws, the common duct Ifrom all of which pierces through the substance 
at the root of the tongue, and opens on either side of the fraenum. 

The termination of the duct is particularly evident in cattle, and is very 
curiously constructed; a cartilaginous plate doubles upon itself, and serves 
as a covering, or roofi to the little teat-like orifice of the duct. 
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BARBS OR PAPS. 

Occasionally in catarrh, and oftener when the membrane of the mouth 
generally is somewhat indamed, and the pustules of wdiich we have spoken 
appear in various parts, these little projections likewise become red and 
enlarged, and the beast is said to have the barbs or paps. The cow-leech 
will too often set to work to burn or cut them away, and converts tem- 
porary inflammation into serious, ahd even gangrenous ulcers. A dose of 
physic, and, if necessary, a moderate bleeding, will usually cause the barbs 
to disappear, or if a little disposition to ulceration should appear, an alum 
wash will be all that is needed. The scissors and the irons of the cow- 
leech should be kept as much as possible from the mouth of the cow. 

In cases of deep abscess, which sometimes appear under the tonguie, 
from inflammation, or, much oftener, from improper treatment, the chlo- 
ride of lime will be the first and chief application. It must be injected to 
the very bottom of the sinuses, and continued to be used, several times in 
the day, while any unpleasant smell is perceived. To this will succeed the 
alum-wash, or an infusion of catechu, the manner of preparing which will 
be found in the list of medicines at the end of tlie work. 

THE SUBLINGUAL GLANDS. 

The third source of the saliva is from numerous glands scattered over 
the membrane of the mouth generally, but principally collected at its base 
and under the tongue, and therefore called the sublingual glands. They 
consist of small collections of glands, with minute openings into the 
mouth, but which also a little enlarge, when there is tendency vto inflam- 
mation in the mouth. No harm can ever come of iliese and blad- 
ders if the cow-leech does not make it. On every part of the cheeks and 
Ups these little glands are found; and the quantity of saliva obtained from 
all of these, especially when they are excited to action in mastication or 
rumination, is very great 

THE velum PALATI, OR SOFT PALATE. 

Advancing to tlie back part of the mouth, we find the same curtain as in 
the horse, dividing it from the pharynx, or cavity, immediately above the 
gullet It is formed of a continuation of t^ membrane of the mouth 
anteriorly, and of that of the nose posterjji|^, and it hangs from the 
crescent-formed border of the palatine bonoj^. 273. It reaches from 
the palate almost to the entrance intq the gullet and wind-pipe. In the 
horse it does quite so; it hangs upon the back of the tongue and epi- 
glottis, and therefore aU communication between the mouth and the wind- 
pipe is cut ofl; and tlie horse can breathe only through his nose; and as 
this curtain is so contrived as to yield to any pressure from before, but re- 
sist that which comes from behind, the food passes under it to arrive at the 
throat, but cannot return, and therefore also when vomiting is excited in 
a horse, the food is returned through the nose. In the ox, however, not 
reaching quite so low, the horse breathes through the mouth, tlie food 
is returned to the mouth in the natural process of rumination, and also in 
vomiting, when, and which occurs very rarely indeed, that process takes 
place, or, at least, regurgitation from the rumen, for we much doubt 
whether true vomiting, or the return of food from the fourth stomach, was 
ever seen in cattle. 

THE PHARYNX. 

The food having*passed beneath this soft palate, reaches a funnel-shaped 
cavity between the mouth and the gullet and windpipe. It is lined by a 
membrane full of little glands that pour out a viscid fluid, by which the 
pellet of food is covered and prepared to pass more readily down the 
SO 
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gullet. Within this membrane are muscles that contract with considerable 
lofce; and the food, almost beyond the action of the tongue, is seized as 
it were, by these muscles and forced along the pharynx to the entrance 
into the oesophagus or gullet. 

Having thus completed our survey of the head, we must entreat the 
patience of our readers while we take a rapid view of the anatomy and 
proper form of the neck and chest of the ox: and if we draw occasional 
comparisons between the structure of these parts in the ox and the horse, 
as connected with the use and destiny of the two animals, a recollection 
of the peculiar valuable points of each will be more deeply impressed on 
the mind of the reader, and we shall have interesting proof of the adap- 
tation of each to the purposes for which it was designed. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE ANATOMY AND DISEASES OF THE NECK AND CHEST. 

In order to understand the proper conformation of these parts, differing 
so materially as they do in a kindly feeding and an unprofitable beast, and 
differing, too, so much in various breeds, each excellent in its way, we 
must have recourse to two anatomical plates, which we will contrive so as 
to include, as much as possible, the whole muscular system of the ox. 



1. Orbicularis oris (the ring-shaped muscle of the mouth.) This 
muscle is found within the border of the lips, and constituting tlieir prin- 
cipal substance and thickness, forming two semi-ovals, and united toge- 
ther at the angle of the lips. It is much larger in the ox than in the 
horse, and mixed with more tendinous fibres, because the lips are more 
powerfully employed in the ox than in the horse, in grasping and assisting 
in tearing off the food. 

2. The elevator of the upper lip, and angle of the nose. This muscle is 
much smaller in the ox than in the horse, because the lips are not used to 
examine and to play with things as in the horse; and the ox is not a beast 
of speed, requiring rapid and extensive dilatation of the nostrils: to which 
may be added that there are no false nostrils in the ox to be dilated, and 
about which this muscle is principally employed in the horse. 

3. The Zygomaticus, (arising near the yoke-formed arch under which 
the temporal muscle passes) lies along the middle of the side of the face; 
it also assists in the motion of the lips, and particularly in retracting the 
angle of the lips. This is particularly developed in the ox, for it has much 
to do in the gathering of the food. 
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4. The depressor of the lower eyelid^ ^ sub-cutaneous muscle of con- 
siderable development. 

5. The depressor of the lower lip^ lying along the side of the lower 
jaw, and going to the inferior lateral part of the under lip. To separate 
the under lip from the upper, this is also larger than in the horse. 

6. Orbicularis palpebrarum (the ring-shaped muscle of the lids,) em- 
ployed in keeping the eyes open. When tiiis muscle ceases to act, the 
eye closes, from the elasticity of the cartilage at the edge of the lid. 

7. The levator of the upper eyelids, 

8. I'he depressor of the ear. This is a singular muscle, lying imme- 
diately under the skin ; running over, and attached to, the parotid gland ; 
and reaching from the . outer side of the root of the ear, down to the very 
larynx. The horse has very extensive action of the ear, and holds a kind 
of language by means of it; but the motion of the ears of the ox have a 
more extensive, although slower, motion, and they have an office which 
those of the horse rarely discharge — viz., to defend the eyes from insects. 

9. The different portions of the levator huraeri^ through the whole of 
their course: the upper part of this muscle was described at p. 333. On 
this muscle the form of the lower part of the neck principally depends, and 
it is much more developed in some breeds than in others ; but in all it is 
larger at its inferior insertions than it is in the horse. However thin and 
deer-like we may wish die neck of a favourite ox to be at the setting on 
of the head, we look for plenty of muscles at the bottom of it, or we shall 
have neither strength nor substance in any part of the animal. 

10. Tlie slerno-maxillarisy described at p. 333. 

11. The trapezius (the quadrilateral muscle.) This muscle in the ox is 
united with the rhomboldeus longus, and forms the exterior muscular layer 
immediately below the integument, and above the splenius. (See p. 332, 
and also the next Cut.) On this, and on the splenius beneath, depend 
die form of the upper ])art of the neck and withers, and, in some breeds, 
the cervical portion of it is particularly fine. The combined action of the 
whole is to raise the scapula, and draw the bone forwards. 

12. The latissimus dorsi, so called from its extent, being the widest 
muscle of the back, and reaching over the whole of the upper and side 
part behind the scapula, of which bone it is a muscle, drawing it backward, 
and elevating its inferior extremity. It is thinner in the ox than in the 
horse, except that much adipose matter insinuates itself between the fibres, 
and gives it a false appearance of substance. In fact, it has much less 
work to do than in the horse. 

13. The pectoralis major (the larger pectoral muscle.) It is in the ox 
llic only pectoral muscle, properly so speaking, for the minor is not found. 
There are, however, the transverse pectorals, of which we shall give an 
account presently. From the ensiform cartilage at the termination of the 
true ribs, and even from the external oblique muscle of the belly, it extends 
forward, strongly attaching itself to the fourth, fifth, and sixth pieces of 
the sternum, and also the lesser tubercle of the humerus, and the inner 
part of the end of the scapula or shoulder-blade. It draws the scapula 
into an upright position. This muscle is considerably smaller than in the 
horse, because it has not the work to do. 

14. The external oblique muscle of the abdomen. It extends over the 
whole of the inferior and lateral portions of the belly, giving support to 
the contents of the belly; assisting in the evacuation of the faeces and 
urine, and also in that of the foetus, and being a valuable auxiliary in the 
process of breathing. Although it has not so much work to perform as 
an auxiliary muscle in respiration, or in supporting the abdomen and its 
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contents in the shocks to which they are occasionally exposed in rapid 
motion, yet this and the other oblique muscle have a great deal more con- 
stawt labour than is generally supposed in supporting the immense weight 
of the distended paunch, and sometimes powerfully contracting upon it. 
These oblique muscles, which constitute the flank pieces of various kinds 
in the carcass, are of considerable thickness, and never overlooked by the 
butcher when examining a beast. 

15. The glutseus maximus^ or great muscle, belonging to the buttock, 
principally constitutes the anterior middle, and external parts of the 
haunch. Its attachments are very complicated, and its action is what its 
situation at once indicates, either to flex and bring forward the hind limbs 
upon the loins, or the pelvis and loins upon the hind limbs, accordingly as 
cither is made a fixed point. This muscle, as we may suppose, is small 
in comparison with that of the horse, for although the cow can sometimes 
jump over a gate, almost as well as any horse, and Mr. Pckins^s Nagore 
bull could not be restrained by any fence, no great speed is usually re- 
quired from them, nor do they want the sudden and powerful flexion of 
the limbs which is sometimes demanded from the horse. This muscle is 
brought into view in cattle by raising the aponeurotic expansion of the 
fascia lata, and it is concealed superiorly and posteriorly by the pro- 
longation of the semifendinosus muscle. 

16. Fascia lata. This muscle, although we have termed it ^ fascia or 
envelope, is a fleshy and tendinous expansion over the whole of the ante- 
rior and external surface of the thigh, whence it spreixls below the stifle. 
Its chief use is to strengthen the muscles beneath ; but, l^tjsides this, it 
assists the extension of the leg on the thigh and the flexion of the thigh on 
the pelvis. It is a more extensive and thicker muscle in cattle than in the 
horse. Its fleshy portion is divided into two, and its tendinous expansion 
extends over all the muscles of the quarters, and unites with the principal 
flexor muscle of the thigh — the adductor vnagnus. This is a part of the 
beast where we look for plenty of muscle and fat, and the cloddy buttocks 
of the first Dutch cattle having passed away, we can hardly find quarters 
too long and too well developed. 

17 and 18. The biceps femoris, or two-headed muscle of the thigh. In 
the horse, it is attached above to the spine of tlie sacrum, and to some of 
the upper bones of the tail, and below by one head to the patella or bone 
of the knee, and by another extending to the tibia, and the fascia covering 
the leg. It flexes the leg upon the tlugh, and contributes to turn the leg 
inwards. In cattle, it has no spinal prolongation, and it does not ascend 
beyond the ischial tuberosity. 

19. The foramina belonging to the sub-cutaneous abdominal vein. 
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1. The spleniua lying under the trapezius, and which has been already 
described in p. 332. 

2. The anterior portion of the trapezius , extending along the edge of 
the cervical ligament, from the back of the head to within the superior part 
of the scapula, and raising the scapula and carrying it forward. We have 
already alluded to it, p. 339. 

3. The rhomboideus longus (the long diamond-shaped muscle.) It has 
already been stated that this muscle in the ox is united with the trapezius^ 
and forms the superior and lateral part of the neck, extending from the 
head to the withers. It varies materially in different breeds. Nothing 
can be so unlike as the ridge, or crest of the neck in the Devon and the 
Galloway, or even the Devon and the Hereford. In all cattle it is pro- 
portionally larger than in the horse, because the neck generally was de- 
signed to be more fleshy; a fine crest, however, the neck gradually thick- 
ening Mow, may be considered as a point of beauty in cattle. 

4. The serratus anticus major (the anterior part of the great saw-shaped 
muscles, or those by which the shoulder of the animal is attached to the 
trunk, and the weight of the trunk supported.) These muscles of the shoul- 
der are more numerous in the ox than in the horse, and are more decidedly 
separated from each other by cellular and adipose matter. The strength of 
attachment which the rapid motion of the horse sometimes renders neces- 
sary, is not wanted, but the accumulation of the flesh and fat goes on wher- 
ever it can. The serrated muscles are seen prolonged upon the side behind 
the shoulder. 

5. One of the insertions of the levator humeri. 

6. A portion of the serratus muscle, occupying the posterior and infe- 
rior portion of the neck, where the neck emerges from, or enters into the 
chest. This, in every breed of cattle, is much larger than it is found in 
the horse; indeed, it is altogether a different muscle, or it consists of the 
union of two or three muscles, particularly one lying across upon the first 
ribs. It is composed of a long band, larger posteriorly, which takes its 
origin about the middle of the fourth rib, and spreads forwards over the 
three anterior ribs, and even to the vertebrae of the withers, 

7. Another head of the levator humeri. 

8. The triceps extensor brachii^ or three-headed extensor of the arm. 
Two of the portions are here seen, the one from the external part of the 
shoulder to the outer tubercle on the bone of the arm, and also to the 
outer parts of the elbow; and the other occupying the angular space 
between the shoulder-blade and the bone of the arm; the muscle has 
its principal lower insertion in the posterior and superior part of the elbow. 
There is a third portion on the interior of tlie scapula and the bone of the 
arm. The action of the compound muscle is evidently to bind the 
humerus, or bone of the arm, on the shoulder-blade, and thus to extend 
and throw forward the lower part of the limb. These muscles are, in a 
very marked degree, smaller in cattle than they are in the horse, and for 
these evident reasons, that the same strength is not required in the ox, rare- 
ly a beast of burden, and much seldomer his speed being taxed to any ex- 
tent; and because needless accumulation of flesh here would be precisely in 
the part where it is coarsest and least valuable. The diminution of muscle 
on the external part of the shoulder, and the accumulation of cellular and 
adipose matter between it and the trunk being the reverse of what we find 
in the horse, are apt illustrations of the skiU with which every animal is 
adapted to his destiny. 

9. Another portion of the serrated muscles, belonging to the back and 
ribs. These are principally muscles of respiration; they elevate the ribs, 

30 * 
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and bring them forward, and thus expand the chest, and assist in the pro- 
cess of inspiration. This is a small muscle compared with tliat of the 
same name in the horse, because from the idle life of the ox, his breathing 
is seldom hurried. 

10. The internal oblique muscle, or inner layer of muscles constituting 
the walls of the belly. These muscles assist the external ones in support- 
ing the weight of the belly, and compressing its contents. Being placed 
somewhat farther back than the external oblique, they will offer less assist- 
ance in respiration, but contribute more to the expulsion of the urine and 
faeces. 

17. The iliacus internus, or inner and larger muscle belonging to the 
hanks, occupies the upper and inner space between the spine and the 
thigh. Its use is to bring the thigh under the haunch, which, in the 
slow-motioned ox, is rarely performed with much rapidity or force, there- 
fore they are not so developed as in the horse. It enters into the com- 
position of the aitch bone and the upper part of the round. 

18, 19, 20. The glutaei muscles lie on the upper and outer parts of the 
haunch, and the good or deficient form of the quarters depend upon them. 
They are important in the horse, as indicating the strength of the quarters. 
They are valuable in the ox, as indicating the general muscularity of the 
system. This may, however, be carried too far, and it used to be in the 
old Holderness cattle. In the horse, in wliom they have so much to do, 
these muscles are coarse and fibrous; but, contributing to the formation of 
the rump, and, in a certain degree, of the round, they constitute some of 
the tendcrest and most valuable parts of the ox. 

21. The pyriform (pear-shaped) muscle, found within the cavity of the 
pelvis, and on the inside of the aitch-bone and the rump. Small and 
tendinous in the horse; much larger, and composed of softer fibres, in tiro 
ox. Its office is to assist in the extenskin of the haunch. 

22. Levator cauclac brevis (the shorter elevator of the tail,) of whicli 
the Ivorse makes beautiful use, when, in the moment of excitement, he 
gallops along with his tail arched: it is used in common with oUier muscles^ 
to drive away the insects which annoy the animal. 

23. Levator caudse lo7igus (the long elevator of the tail.) 

24. Depressor caudse, by which tlie tail is pressed upon the haunch, and 
that sometimes with a force that would scarcely be thought possible. 

25. The intertransversal muscles, wliose oblique fibres run from the 
base to the edge of the bones of the tail, through its whole extent, ami by 
which the laleral motions are affected. By the union of all of these muscles 
the tail is made a most effective instrument in driving away or destroying 
thousands of winged blood-suckers, by which the animal would otherwise 
be tormented. 

These muscles are not so large or so strong in the ox as in the horse. 

26. The rectus femoris, or strait muscle of the thigh, runs along the 
whole of the anterior portion of tlic thigh, from the ilium, to the patella, or 
knee-cap. It is a very conspicuous muscle in the round, and helps to 
extend the thigh and advance the haunch. This muscle, however, is not 
so large in the ox as in the horse. 

27. The vasti muscles, so called from their occupying the greater part 
of the thigh. The three branches are much more distinct than in the 
horse, but they are not so much developed, for they have not the work to 
do. The butcher thinks, and very truly, that there is a great difference 
between the round of the beast that has worked, and of another that has 
done no work at all; and he is very right, for nothing tends so much to 
the development of the muscular system as regular exercise. 
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28. The great adductor^ or bringer forward of the thigh. This rausck 
occupies the external face of the posterior part of the thigh. It rises as 
high as the spine of the sacrum, and reaches the anterior portion of the 
leg by three different branches or heads, and tlience called the' triceps 
adductor femoris. It flexes the leg upon the thigh; it carries the whole 
limb backward in the act of kicking, and also assists in elevating the fore- 
part of the body in preparing for a leap. It is larger than in the horse, 
reaching along the spine, to the very angle of the croup. 

29. The semitendinosuSi so called from its half-tendinous construction, 
constitutes, with the next muscle, the posterior and internal face of the 
haunch and thigh. It is a flexor of the leg. 

30. Adductor tibiae longus (the long adductor, or bringer forward of the 
thigh;) sometimes called, from its construction, the semi-tendinosus 
muscle. It is not so closely connected with the former in the ox as it is in 
the horse, but it is, like it, a flexor of the leg. 

The reader is now, perhaps, prepared to enter with us, so far as we can 
do it without being too drily anatomical, into the consideration of the form 
and structure of the neck and trunk of cattle; and particularly as con- 
nected with the two grand purposes for which they are bred — the production 
of milk while living, aud animal food when dead. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE NECK. 

The neck of the ox (sec cut of skeleton, p. 272) is composed of seven 
bones, possessing the same relative situation, and distinguished by the 
same names, as in the horse. (See p. 63, ‘ Horse.’) Let us first take a 
rapid glance at the neck of the horse. Observe the long chain of bones — 
each small, compared witli the length of the chain — smooth — so connected as 
to assume an arched form — and the head so set on, that pressure or power 
bearing upon the lower part of it, the mouth, and in the direction of the body, 
is modified and assisted by every varying bend of the arch of the neck. We 
cannot look at it for a moment without being convinced that the purposes, 
in view, and which are beautifully accomplished, were gracefulness, light- 
ness, facility of motion, and the perfect play of elasticity. If the hand of 
the rider or driver must, after all, bear a portion of the weight, and have 
the guidance and management of the whole machine, everything is so 
contrived, that that weight shall be scarcely felt, and that the immense 
strength of the horse may often be safely managed by the energies of a 
child. 

Now, let us observe the neck of the animal that is the subject of the 
present Treatise — an animal valuable, but for other purposes. Observe 
the shortness of the neck generally — the shortness, and yet the magnitude 
of every bone — the avoidance of the comparatively smooth surface which 
we have observed in the horse, and the springing out, above and below, 
and on one side and the other, of processes which, although found in the 
horse, are neither so long nor so broad, nor so roughened. Then that 
proudly-arched crest which we admired ’so much in the horse — it has 
vanished; or rather, if it exists at all it is reversed; while the head is set 
on in a ten-times more awkward manner than we find it in the most 
determined star-gazer. Pleasure of riding or driving cannot, for a 
moment, be associated with such an animal; and there is not an elastic 
movement about the whole of this part of the macliine. True, oxen are 
ridden in the interior of India. It is because they are the cattle of the 
country, and few horses are there; and, after all, they are used for little 
else than the conveyance of despatches, in which the superior officer rarely 
consults the ease or comfort of the messenger; or for the drawing of 
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carriages, where pleasantness of action is a matter of no consequence. 
They are used, also, by the inhabitants of the vales of Mandara; but 
horses are there unknown. 

The intention of nature is plain enough in the construction of the neck 
of the ox. All these widened, roughened, tuberous bonCs are for the 
attachment of muscles — the accumulation of flesh. More can be got on 
the neck of one ox than of two horses. True, these are not the prime parts 
of the animal, but we see the commencement of the principle. The one 
animal was destined to carry us for our pleasure, and the other to produce 
flesh and fat for our nourishment. Let the reader compare two almost 
perfect examples — the neck of the horse (in p. 154 of that Treatise) and 
the neck of Mr. Mure’s Queen of the Scots, and deservedly was she called 
so, in p. 166 of this work. In both of these, Nature is working wisely and 
well, and in both she is fitting the animal for the situation it occupies in 
the creation. 

A little of the arched form of the neck may be traced in the Devon ox, and 
is no detriment either to his appearance or his actual value; although com- 
mon consent seems to have determined that the line from the horns to the 
withers should scarcely deviate from that of the back. Is this trait of the 
thorough bred horse, here appearing in cattle, connected with that activity 
in work for which this breed has ever been unrivalled? This form of the 
neck is seen to advantage in the cut of Lord Western’s working Devon ox, 
just beginning to fatten. The Sussex, and Hereford, and Pembroke, and 
Welsh, generally, and all the Scots, horned, or humbled, have, occasionally 
at least, this rising of the forehand; and we must be permitted still to 
retain this form of the neck, as one of the characteristics, and no defect, of 
the middle-horns, who, in particular districts, and for particular purposes, 
will still remain and be duly valued, when the triumph of the short 
horns is complete. 

We must go even a little further than this, and claim the rising crest as 
an essential point in every good bull of every breed. It shall be, what, in 
the majority of cases, it perhaps is, nothing more than an accumulation of 
fat about the ligament of the neck, and the splenius and complexus 
muscles; but it indicates that broad base of muscle beneath — that bulk 
and strength of neck, so indicative of the true masculine character. We 
refer to the Devon bull (p. 13,) to whom, indeed, it belongs, in virtue of 
his breed — and we refer, slso, to the West Highland bull (p. 65,) who 
has the same claim to it, and also, to the Old Craven bull (p. 189;) to the 
new Leicester bull (p, 196,) and even to the short-horned bull (p. 242;) 
nay, we must not forget the Nagore bull (p. 268,) who to the arched form 
of his neck owes much of the beauty which he actually possesses, notwith- 
standing the unsightly hump upon his shoulders. 

The actual bulk of muscle, however, in any part of the ox is not so 
much greater as the extended and roughened surfaces would lead us to 
imagine. The head, or the insertion of the muscle, may be spread over 
the whole surface of the bone; but we have not proceeded far in our 
examination of that muscle, before we find that its structure, at least in the 
unworked ox, is not so compact as that of the horse. A great deal more 
cellular and adipose substance is inserted, not only between the different mus- 
cles, but between the little divisions or bundles of which each muscle is com- 
posed; and, in fact, between the very fibres of the muscle itself; and that to 
so great an extent, that in a well-fatted beast it is almost impossible to meet 
with any simple muscle. The whole is marled — streaks of fat enclosed in 
cellular substance, run parallel with almost every fibre. This, at least, is 
the case with many breeds of cattle; and it was one of the greatest 
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triumphs achieved by the early advocates of the short-horns, when they 
were enabled to get rid of the dark liery flesh of the old Holderness, and 
substitute the far superior, yet not even now, to its full extent, the fine- 
grained marled beef of other breeds. Some improvement might be 
eflbcted here, and it is well worth the trial. 

THE PROPER FORM AND SIZE OF THE NECK. 

Some breeds of cattle used to be remarkable for the fineness of the 
neck at the setting on of the head, and this was considered to be one of 
their greatest beauties, as well as the surest proof of the purity of their 
breed; this was long the case with the North Devon ox, and when, by 
chance, this fineness extended to the withers, and was accompanied by a 
shoulder almost as oblique as that of a thorougli-bred horse, the animal 
was imagined to be perfect. He was a beautiful and a valuable animal 
and particularly as tliis fineness of the neck and withers was usually 
contrasted in him by a deep breast and an open and wide bosom. That 
man, nevertheless, deserved the thanks of the Devonshire breeders, who 
first stealthily introduced one cross with the Hereford; he a little dimi- 
nished this fineness of the neck, but he did not impair the general beauty 
of the animal: he did not lessen his activity in the slightest degree; but 
he increased his size, and his aptitude to fatten too. 

In the Ayrshire cow of twenty years ago vve had a specimen of the 
extent to which a clean neck and throat might be carried, without per- 
haps, dimiiiLsliing at all the milking properties; but, we apprehend, mate- 
rially to the disadvantage of the farmer when her milking days were past. 
This prejudice in fiivour of the small nock led the fiirmer even to ‘ prefer 
their dairy-bulls according to the feminine aspect of their heads and necks.’ 
Perhaps the disparity of size which then existed between the northern 
and southern cattle miglit somewhat justify them in choosing the smallest 
variety of the new breed, 'i'his, however, having passed over, the Ayr- 
shire breeder, still fond of a neck finely shaped towards the head, has 
produced one a great deal thicker towards the shoulder and breast; and 
this not interfering as experience has now taught him, with the milking 
qualities of the animal, while it gave an earnest of aptitude to fatten after- 
wards. 

Mr. Marshall, w hen dciseribing the new Leicester breed, speaks of ‘ the 
forend being long, but light to a degree of elegance; the neck thin, the 
chap clean and the head fine; the shoulders remarkably fine and thin, as 
to hone, hid ihicldy covered with Jlcsh, and not the smallest protuberance 
of bone (liscernlble,^ He also thus speaks of Mr. Fowler’s celebrated bull 
Shaksp(!are: — ‘ Ilis head, chap, and neck were remarkably fine and clean; 
but his chest was extraordinarily deep, and his brisket down to his knees.’ 

The present improved short-horn, in his stale of greatest and most 
unnatural fatness, lias, or ought to have, a tendency to fineness of the 
neck, at the setting on of the head, however tliat neck may rapidly 
increase in bulk, and in the opinion of some, give too great a weight to the 
fore-(| miners. 

The splenius, trapezius and complexus muscles are those which have 
most to do with the usual bulk of the superior part of the neck, and 
with that which it may attain under the process of fattening. The 
splenitis may be seen at fig 1, p. 332; the trapezius is depicted at 
fig. 11, p. 339; and the rhorrdwidens lons^usj with which the trapezius is 
united in the ox, is brought into view at fig. 3, p. 341. The complexus 
major is situated under them. Some of it rises as low as the trans- 
verse processes of the four or five first bones of the back, and from all, 
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except the two higher of the bones of the neck. It therefore has its 
greatest bulk about the lower part of the neck; and on it, and the fatty 
matter connected with it, the form and bulk of that portion of the neck 
depend. Its office is to raise the neck; aud elevate and protrude the 
head. It is, however, generally speaking, a much smaller muscle than in 
the horse. It has not so much to do: there is not so extensive and rapid 
motion of the head required from the ox. The form of the under part of 
the neck is much influenced by the levator humeri^ which is seen at fig. 4, 
p. 332; fig. 9, p. 338; and, still lower down, by the pectoral muscle; for 
there is but one in the ox, seen at fig. 13, p. 339. Considering, however, 
the laxity of the muscular fibre in the ox, and the interposition of fatty 
matter in every part of the muscular system, this muscle can acquire con- 
siderable bulk, and is, as we have said, that on which the form and bulk 
of the neck, at its lower and more important part, principally depend. 
Whatever may have been said of fine and small necks, the neck must 
rapidly thicken as it descends, or we shall have a general lightness of 
carcass, which will render the animal comparatively worthless as a grazing 
beast. 

There are other muscles, however, placed under the complexus — viz., 
the complexus minor, and the large and small recti, and oblique muscles, 
concerned in the lateral motion of the head, which have comparatively 
greater bulk in the ox than in the horse and contribute materially to the 
bulk of the neck. 


THE ARTERIES OF THE NECK. 

Before we leave the neck we should describe the principal blood-vessels 
which are brought into view in the cut at p. 332. The carotid artery (fig. 26, 
pp. 332 and 335,) and some of its ramifications, arc the only arteries that we 
could bring into view. The carotid artery on either side, as in the horse, 
proceeds from the heart — escapes from the chest with the windpipe and 
the gullet; and approaching the windpipe, and clinging to its posterior 
surface, climbs the neck, supplying the diflerent parts with blood, until it 
arrives at the larynx, where it divides into two branches — the external and 
internal. The external ramifies over the face and external part of the 
head — the internal enters the skull and is the main source whence the 
brain derives its arterial blood. Smaller streams are sent to the brain 
from the vertebral arteries, which, defended and partly concealed in canals 
formed for them in the bones of the neck, after having fed the neighbour- 
ing parts, likewise expend the remainder on the brain, entering by the 
great foramen, through which the spinal chord escapes. A third and 
smaller branch, leaving the main trunk high up in the neck, sends a 
small vessel to the brain, under the title of the occipital aitery. 

We can conceive of very few, if any, cases in which it would be either 
necessary or advisable to bleed from an artery in the ox. The temporal, 
which we sometimes, but not quite justifiably, open in the horse, is, in a 
manner, out of our reach in the ox ; and the artery of the forehead, 
although larger than in the horse, is so defended by its bony canal, 
as not to be easily got at; besides which, in bleeding from an artery, there 
will always be extreme difficulty either in getting the quantity of blood 
which we want, on account of the contraction of the vessel, or of stop- 
ping the haemorrhage, if the blood flowed freely. We will, therefore, only 
speak of a few anatomical points of difference, of which it is possible that 
advantage may, yet very rarely, be taken in a practical point of view. 

There is one circumstance which will strike every one who compares the 
vaicwliiir#ystem of the horse and the ox, and that is — ^with the exception of 
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the larger vessels immediately from the heart— rthe smallness of the arte- 
rifes, and the largeness of the veins. What enormous vessels, compared 
with the corresponding ones in the horse, are the jugulars and milk veins! 
and what a torrent of blood will pour from them if a Targe incision is made! 
Is it that there are fewer large venous trunks in the ox than the horse, and 
that, therefore, these few must be large? Anatomical research does not 
sanction this; — or has it reference to the functions which the two animals 
are generally called on to discharge, or does it give us a practical lesson, as 
to the nature and proper treatment of these two classes of the veterinary 
surgeon’s patients? We do not feel ourselves yet qualified to enter into 
the consideration of these questions, although they are most important 
ones. We shall bear them in mind as we pass on. 

Most of the arterial vessels of the head and face are smaller than in the 
horse. 

The 8uh-maxillary artery has been already described (fig. 27, pp. 332 
and 335,) pursuing its course anteriorily, to bury itself beneath the angle 
of the lower jaw, whence it speedily emerges again, and much closer to 
the angle of the jaw than in the horse, 'rhis should be remembered when 
we arc feeling for the pulse; for many a beginner has felt himself a little 
mortified, because he could not find the vessel in what he supposed was its 
proper place, and sometimes could not find it at all. It occurs under some 
circumstances of disease, that even in the horse it is difficult, or impossible, 
to ascertain the pulse at the jaw. This is oftener the case in the ox, from 
circumstances that have already been explained, and should, therefore, teach 
us to go at once to the side when there is any difficulty about the jaw. 

The temporal artery is much larger in the ox than in the horse, because 
it has a greater surface to ramify upon and to feed: the figure will point 
out the spot at which the pulse will usually be most conveniently felt. 

The anterior auricular artery is also large in the ox. It supplies not 
only the anterior muscles of the ear, but also the temporal muscle; not, 
indeed, so developed as that of the horse, but deeply lodged in the temporal 
fossa. The pulse may be very readily felt by means of it, and perhaps 
more readily than from the temporal. 

The superciliary artery^ escaping from the foramen above the orbit of 
the eye, is a considerable one. It forms two branches, of which one goes 
to the root of the horn, and contributes to the vascularity and nutriment of 
that part. The other descends downward, on the side of the face. 

The occipital artery is smaller than in the horse: the brain of the ox, 
which a branch of this artery supplies, is but one half as large as the brain 
of the horse. 

THE VEINS OF THE NECK. 

We here recognize the two jugulars which are found in most animals, 
but not in the horse. The smaller, oi internal jugular (fig. 25, p. 332,) 
is deeply seated, and no practical advantage can be taken of it, save the 
knowledge, that in inflammation and loss of the external vein from bleed- 
ing, the return of the blood from that side of the face and head would be 
facilitated by the internal one: but even in the horse little injury is sus- 
tained by the loss of the external jugular, for nature is wonderfully inge- 
nious in making provision for carrying on the circulation. 

BLEEDING. 

The jugular is, by common consent, adopted as the usual place for 
bleeding cattle. The vessel is easily got at; it is large, and can scarcely 
be missed by the clumsiest operator. The strap round thq neck, in order 
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to raise the vein, should be dispensed with, at least among practitioners. 
It presses equally on both sides of the neck; and we have, more than 
once seen consequences that, for a little while, bore an alarming appear- 
ance, produced by this sudden stoppage of the return of so much of the 
blood from the vein. If the vein is pressed upon by the finger, a little 
below the intended bleeding place, it will, as in the horse, become sufli- 
cientl j prominent to guide any one who should be entrusted with the bleed- 
ing of a beast. 

The instrument of the veterinary surgeon should be the lancet, but one 
considerably broader-shouldered than he uses for tlie horse. A larger 
vessel will bear a propnrtionably larger orifice; and the^^ood effect of 
bleeding depends more on tlie rapidity with which the blooa is abstracted, 
than on the quantity drawn. The cowherd, or the owner of cattle, would 
do better to confine himself to the old blood-stick and fleam, for the hide 
of the ox is so much thicker than that of the horse, and the edge of tlie 
lancet is so apt to turn, that it requires a little experience and tact to bleed 
with certainty and safety. 

In the abstraction of blood from the ox, and especially at the com- 
mencement of a disease, or while inflammation runs high, the rule is the 
same as in the horse — viz., to let the blood flow until the pulse plainly 
indicates that the circulation is affected. All other bleeding is worse than 
useless — it is sapping the strength of the constitution, and leaving the 
power of the enemy unimpaired. 

We have seen as bad necks in cattle after bleeding, as in the horse, but 
they are not so common. They must be treated in tlie same way, by 
fomentations and emollient lotions at first, and when these fail, tlie appli- 
cation of the heated iron to the lips of the wound; or, in very bad cases, 
the introduction of setons, or the injection of the zinc- wash into the 
sinus. 


BLEEDING PLACES. 

If any affection of the mouth, or the nasal passages, should demand 
local evacuation, cattle may be bled from the palatine vessels. If the 
operator cuts but deep enough, plenty of blood will be obtained. The 
cephalics before, and the saphena veins behind, are proper places for 
bleeding — and some say the milk, or sub-eulaneous abdominal veins. 
Tliis last vein is large enough for the speedy abstraction of any quantity 
of blood in the shortest period; and if it were not a little awkwartl to got 
at, might be occasionally used, but the jugular is the most convenient 
bleetling-place in pailicular cases; and the only question is, whether any 
local advantage can be obtained by opening the sub-cutaneous abdominal. 

THE MILK, OR SUB CUTANEOUS ABDOMINAL VEIN. 

We will very briefly inquire into this. Professor Girard, in his excel- 
lent ‘ Anatomy of Domesticated Quadrupeds, thus describes the milk vein, 
or, as he more properly terms it, the siib-cntaneous abdominal, lying im- 
mediately under the skin, and passing over the belly. ‘ This vein, the sub- 
cutaneous abdominal, first comes into view under the abdomen, at the com- 
mencement of the cartilaginous circle of the false ribs. It emerges from 
two foramina, or openings, (the situation of tvhich is pointed out by fig. 
18, p. 338.) It approaches, on either, side, the mesian line of the abdomen, 
and burying itself between the thighs, it pursues its course towards the 
inguinal vein. Sometimes it unites with the superpubian vein, and occa- 
sionally gives a branch to the sub-pelvian. In the neighbourhood of the 
cartilaginous circle, it presents two branches, the one external and supe- 
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riqr, the other internal and inferior. The first springs from various cuta- 
neous ramifications, reaching even to the thorax, and anastomosing with 
some of the sub-cutaneous veins of the thorax. The other branch pene- 
trates within the cartilaginous circle, and goes to unite with a principal 
division of the veins of the sternum.’ 

It appears, then, that this milk vein is derived from numerous rami- 
fications from the walls of the chest as far anteriorly as the sternum, 
and taking in some of the external intercostals. It belongs to the re- 
spiratory system more than to any other. As it advances posteriorly 
along the abdomen, it creeps by the side of the udder, or of the scrotum, 
and disgorges ^Itself partly into the inguinal, and partly into the sub- 
pelvian vein. As it travels along the abdomen and the groin, it receives 
some muscular and cutaneous fibres, but nothing more. Its use is 
to assist in returning the blood from these parts, and also by this round- 
about journey, and these curious anastomoses, to establish a free com- 
munication between the anterior and posterior cavse^ or the blood which 
is returned from the anterior and posterior portions of the body. This 
may be a matter of considerable consequence in certain states of the con- 
stitution. 

Then the question. Whether we should have recourse to the milk 
vein in order to obtain the benefit of local bleeding? is answered. We 
should be justified in so doing, in cases of abdominal inflammation, for we 
should unload the vessels of the walls of the abdomen, and probably assist 
in unloading some of the internal vessels too, and we should abate the 
danger of peritoneal inflammation. For yet stronger reasons, we should 
have recourse to it in thoracic affection, for most of the smaller ramifica- 
tions which compose this vein come from the thorax, and there is greater 
sympathy, and there are more numerous anastomoses between the outer 
and inner portion of the wall of the chest than of the abdomen. But if 
we were to have recourse to bleeding from this vein, in garget, or any 
infiammatory affection of the udder, we should betray our ignorance of 
anatomy; and still more so should we do it if we regarded this milk vein 
as having any further connexion with the secretion of milk, than as being 
a kind of measure or standard of the power and development of the vas- 
cular system, with the existence of which the secretion of milk, as well as 
the secretions generally, is essentially connected. 

THE HEART. 

We return to the neck, and we can trace the veins in their course down 
it to the heart, and the arteries working their way upward from the heart. 
We therefore naturally enter into the consideration of this viscus — this 
great source of the circulation of the blood. We shall find, by-and-by, 
that the lungs, on either side, are inclosed in a separate and perfect bag; 
each lung has its distinct pleura. The heart lies between these two mem- 
branes; and, more perfectly to cut off all injurious connexion between the 
lungs and the heart — all communication of disease — the heart is inclosed 
in a pleura, or bag, of its own, termed the pericardium. This membrane 
closely invests the heart; it supports it in its situation, prevents too 
great dilaiation when it is gorged with blood, and too violent action 
when it is sometimes unduly stimulated. Notwithstanding the confine- 
ment of the pericardium, the heart beats violently enough against the ribs 
under circumstances of unusual excitation; and were it not thus tied down, 
it would often bruise and injure itself, and cause inflammation in the 
neighbouring parts. 

31 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE PERICARDIUM. 

We shall speak of this membrane somewhat at length, because it is oc- 
casionally the seat of obscure, unsuspected, and fatal disease. The cow is 
a greedy animal; she will swallow almost every thing that comes in her 
way, as we shall have occasion to show when we treat of the rumen or 
paunch. The wire-riddles, or sieves, which are used in the winnowing of 
corn, have sometimes been demolished by her out of mere idleness. She 
will pick up large pins and needles, and especially if the latter should have 
any thread attached to them. A friend of ours lost a cow frim some disease 
which neither he nor the medical attendant understood. On opening her, 
a piece of wire, two inches in length, was found sticking in the pericar- 
dium, and which had produced extensive ulceration and gangrene there. 

Another cow was attended by Mr. Cartwright of Whitchurch. She was 
near the time of calving, when she became seriously ill, but the symptoms 
did not indicate any connexion with parturition; indeed they were of that 
obscure nature that it was impossible to say what was the malady. They 
were dulness, unwillingness to move, constipation, and oedematous swell- 
ings about her. She died on the sixth day. On opening her, it appeared 
that the heart, and its investing membrane, or bag, occupied nearly three 
times their natural space. The delicate and transparent membrane was 
thickened until it bore no slight resemblance to a portion of the paunch; 
and the bag contained a gallon of discoloured fluid. A piece of a darning 
needle, two inches and a half in length, with the eye broken off, was found 
in the pericardium, and a small ulcer, three-quarters of an inch deep, ap- 
peared near the apex, or point, of the heart. Two sixpenny nails were 
found in her paunch. 

Mr. Horsefield, of Wentworth, gives a similar account. He was de- 
sired to see a large fat heifer. She was dull; the breathing quickened; the 
pulse, also, quick, but intermitting; the extremities cold; she refused to eat, 
and there was no rumination. It was impossible for the most skilful 
practitioner to determine what was the nature of the disease; there was 
fever, general derangement, but nothing more could be affirmed. Mr. H. 
did all that he could do; he bled her, and the bowels being already open, 
he administered fever medicine. The next day she was no better; he 
bled her again; and physicked her. On the following day, some slight 
symptoms of dropsy in the chest appeared; he watched them, he made use 
of that invaluable, but too much neglected method of detecting disease — 
the application of the ear to the side and belly of the patient — and he as- 
sured himself that there was effusion in the chest. He then knew well 
that no good could be done, and he ordered her to be destroyed. Not 
only the pericardic bag, but the whole of the chest was filled with scrum: 
the inflammation had spread over all the membranes; but the focus of the 
evil was a large pin, two inches long, which had pierced through the peri- 
cardium, and wounded the heart. The pericardium was thickened, and 
the apex of the heart enlarged. These cases are extracted from ‘ The 
Veterinarian,’ a valuable monthly periodical, devoted to the diseases and 
general management of domesticated animals, and from which we shall de- 
rive much assistance in the progress of this work. 

We are strongly inclined to believe that these diseases occur oftener 
than has been suspected; and it is an unfortunate circumstance that these 
pointed substances, which in other animals take very strange paths, but 
generally comparatively harmless ones, in order to M’ork their way out of 
the body, should here select this dangerous and fatal course. The pro- 
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prietors of cattle, and of cows particularly — ^for the cow chiefly, or almost 
alone, has this strange propensity— will be a little more careful as to the 
manner of feeding them. 

THE HEART. 

In all animals the existence of life is connected with, or we may rather 
say, dependent upon, the constant supply of fresh arterial blood. There is 
not a secretion that can be performed, or a function discharged, or a single 
motion accomplished, without the presence of this vital fluid.^ The 
heart is the grand engine by which it is circulated through the frame. It 
is a large muscle, or combination of muscles, totally independent of the 
will, as those essentially connected with life should be, and working with- 
out cessation and without fatigue, from the first day of existence, until its 
close. It is the forcing pump by which the vital current, having com- 
pleted its course, is inade to flow again and again to every part of the sys- 
tem. It consists of four cavities surrounded by muscular walls, which, 
stimulated by the organic nerves, can contract upon, and drive out, and 
propel forward, the fluid which they contain, and then, left to themselves, 
can instantly re-assume their open dilated stale by their inherent power of 
elasticity. 

A portion of the blood has completed the circulation, and enters the 
upper cavity of the heart — the right auricle — where it accumulates as in a 
reservoir, until there is enough to fill the second and lower cavity on the 
same side — the right ventricle — when the auricle suddenly contracts and 
drives the blood forward into the ventricle. But this blood is in a venous 
state, and will not support life ; then we must change its character before 
we throw it back again into the circulation. We must convey it into the 
lungs, there to be exposed to the influence of the atmospheric air, and 
purified, and arterialized. For this purpose the ventricle, stimulated by 
nervous energy, contracts, and as it contracts, it drives a little of the blood 
back, but it forces more under a dense fringed membrane which hangs 
around the opening between the auricle and the ventricle, and this mem- 
brane thus raised up all round, closes the opening, and prevents the return 
of the principal part of the blood that way, and it is urged through another 
aperture into the lungs. 

We enter into these particulars that we may have opportunity to de- 
scribe two or three points of difference in the mechanism of the heart of 
the horse and the ox. These fringes, which, in the dilated stale of the ven- 
tricle, hang loose, but which are forced up as the blood insinuates itself 
behind them when the ventricle contracts, discharge the function of a 
perfect valve : but they are, as we may suppose, tied down to a certain 
extent by cords attached to their edges, and which spring from certain 
fleshy or muscular columns that arise within the ventricle. The edges, 
therefore, are permitted to be elevated, until they have attained an horizontal 
direction, and meet each other, and perfectly close the opening, and then 
are stopped by these tendinous cords, which oppose their strength to the 
further elevation of the fringes, and that regulated or increased by the mus- 
cular power of the columns beneath. 

DIFFERENCES OF CONSTRUCTION. 

We have said that, in the ox, the venous system is more developed than 
in the horse. The. vessels are more numerous and larger, and more blood 
is pouring on towards the right auricle and ventricle of the heart. These 
tendinous cords, and the muscular columns beneath, are very considerably 
larger and stronger in the ox than in the horse, in order to afford adequate 
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resistance to the greater pressure of the blood. In this ventricle of the 
heart of the ox, there is also a band, or fleshy muscle, running across from 
one side to the other, the double effect of which is beautifully evident, viz., 
to prevent this cavity from being too much dilated, or possibly ruptured, 
when the blood flows rapidly into the heart ; and to assist the ventricle in 
contracting on the blood. A smaller and more tendinous band runs across 
the same ventricle lower down, and for the same purpose. There is no 
contrivance of the kind in the horse. 7'he heart of that animal has enough 
to do, «nd especially under circumstances of excitation or disease, to cir^ 
culate the blood in suflicient quantity and with sufficient force ; but the 
walls are thick and strong, the pump has great power, and there are only 
occasional demands on all its energies. In the ox, however, from the pecu- 
liar arrangement of the circulatory system, there is always this pouring on 
of blood to be arterialized ; for the secretion of milk, or the deposition of 
fat, constitute the daily, unremitting duties of the animal. There is not 
only to provide against accident, but, to fit the heart for this incessant hard 
work ; and this supplemental muscle in the form of a fleshy band stretching 
across from one side to the other is given, preventing dilatation, and assist- 
ing in contraction. The right ventricle of the heart of the ox is worth 
inspecting for the purpose of examining this contrivance. 

The blood is driven out of the right ventricle into the lungs, and is there 
exposed to the action of the atmospheric air, and purified ; thence it is 
returned to the left auricle, passes into the left ventricle, and, by the con- 
traction of that cavity, is propelled through the arteries. The left ven- 
tricle is composed like that of the horse, except that these vessels, being 
large enough doubtless for the distribution of suflicient blood for the general 
purposes of nutrition, yet are not large enough for the occasional enormous 
demands on the heart of the horse ; in fact, being smaller than they are in 
the horse, more power is required to force a fluid through a narrow than a 
capacious canal, and the walls of the ventricle are thicker in the ox. 'fhe 
diminished calibre of the arteries is no where more apparent than in the 
neck ; the carotids of the horse are nearly double the size of those of the 
ox ; the jugulars are scarcely half as large. 

We begin, perhaps, to have a glimpse of the cause of the evident differ- 
ence in the size of these different classes of blood-vessels in the horse and 
the ox. The work of the one, although hard, is equable. Inhere is little 
in the habits or the services of the one to cause much variation in the de- 
mand for blood. 7'he labour of the other is irregular, often to the greatest 
degree, and the vessels must be enabled to accommodate themselves to this 
irregularity. The artery is a highly elastic tube, and will accommodate 
itself to the smaller quantity of blood usually circulating in the horse, but 
it is actually of greater size, to give free passage to those sudden rushes 
of blood from w'hich the ox is, in a state of health, comparatively exempt. 

In the posterior aorta, however, or the large vessel which first receives 
the blood from the heart in order to carry it to the viscera and the hinder 
extremities, this is, in some measure, reversed, or at least some of the 
arteries attain a magnitude not known in the horse. This is particularly 
the case with the cceliac artery, which supplies the liver, the spleen, and the 
stomachs. The branch going to the liver is not much enlarged, but the 
splenic one is, because many ramifications from it go to the rumen ; and 
the gastric artery, or the artery of the stomach, is considerably larger than 
the whole of the cceliac in the horse. We need not, however, wonder at 
this when we consider the immense size of the rumen, or paunch, and the 
important offices discharged by the other stomachs. 

The vessels from the left ventricle, which carry the arterial blood through 
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the frame, and those from the right ventricle that convey the venous blood 
to the lungs, alike spring from the muscular and fleshy septum, or wall, 
that separates the cavities of the heart, and divides that organ into two 
distinct parts. These openings are so strengthened by the manner in 
which they are connected with the septum, that their rupture or dilatation 
in the horse is scarcely possible, however powerful may be the action of 
the heart. But the ventricles of the heart of the ox have more constant 
and hard work to do, and additional strength is given by the insertion of 
a bone into the septum at the base of these arteries, more belonging to the 
aorta than to the pulmonary artery, but meant as a support to both. This 
os cordis, or bone of the heart, is found in most ruminants, except the roe 
and fallow deer; and they appear to be formed about the expiration of the 
third year of the animal’s life. These ossifications have been occasion- 
ally found in the heart of the human being, and considered to be the effect 
of disease. They are rather an effort of nature to give strength where it 
was wanted; and either to relieve or avert disease, although too often a 
contrary effect is produced. 

The heart is subject to inflammation, but not so often as in the horse. 
It would be principally recognized by the strength of the pulse, and by 
the bounding action of the heart, evident enough when the hand is placed 
on the side of the chest, and which may be seen and heard even at a dis- 
tance. 


THE ARTERIAL SYSTEM. 

The blood is carried on through the arteries by the force of the heart. 
These are composed of three coats; the outer, or elastic, by which they 
yield to the gush of blood; the muscular coat by which the artery con- 
tracts again when the gush of blood has passed; and the inner, or smooth, 
glistening coat, which lessens the friction of the blood against the side of 
the vessel, and its consequent gradual retardation in its course. 

THE PULSE. 

The muscular coat of the artery can be felt giving way to the gush of 
blood: and the expansion of the artery, as the blood passes, is called the 
pulse. Every one who knows the least about cattle is sensible of the im- 
portaiwe of the indications to be obtained by the pulse. The heat of blood 
may be felt at the root of the horn; and the rallying of the blood round 
some important, but inflamed part, may be guessed at by means of the 
coldness of the ear, or the extremities: but here we ascertain the state of 
the general system, and the increased force or debility of that central ma- 
chine on which every secretion and every function depends. It has been 
stated that the pulse is not so easily felt at the jaw in the ox. The tem- 
poral artery will generally be sufficiently distinct; but, on the whole, it 
will be most convenient to ascertain the. beating of the heart itself, by 
placing the hand on the left side, a little within and behind the elbow. 
The average pulse of a full-grown healthy ox is about forty. The reader 
is here referred to what has been said of the pulse in the Treatise on “ the 
Horse.” 


THE CAPILLARIES. 

The blood continues to circulate along the arteries, until they and their 
ramifications have diminished so much in size, as to be termed capillaries, 
or hair-like tubes, although many of them are not one-hundredth part so 
large as a hair. The heart ceases to have influence here. No force from 
behind could drive the blood through vessels so minute. Another power 
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is called into exercise, namely, the influence of the organic motor nerves 
on the muscular sides of these little tubes. 

This is by far the most important part of the circulation. The blood is 
carried through the arteries mechanically, and without change; it is re- 
turned through the veins mechanically, and almost without change: but it 
is in the capillary system that every secretion is performed; and that the 
nutrition of every part is effected. The arteries and veins are mere me- 
chanical tubes; these are connected with the vital principle; — tliey are 
portions of life itself. 


INFLAMMATION. 

The arteries are subject to inflammation, yet so rarely in the ox as to 
render it unnecessary to detain us in describing it; but a similar affection 
of the capillaries constitutes the very essence and the most dangerous part 
of every other disease. Inflammation is increased action of these vessels. 
When the increased action is confined to a few capillaries, or a small 
space, or a single organ, the inflammation is said to be local; but when it 
embraces the whole of the system, it assumes the name of fever. 

If inflammation is the consequence of increased action of the capilla- 
ries, the object to be effected by the practitioner is to reduce that inordinate 
action to the healthy standard, before the part has become debilitated or 
destroyed by this overwork. Bleeding is one of the most effectual mea- 
sures, and especially local bleeding. The increased action of the vessels, 
and the consequent redness, heat and swelling of the part, are at once the 
consequence of inflammatory action, and tend to prolong and to increase 
it. A copious bleeding, therefore, by relieving the overloaded vessels, and 
enabling them, once more, to contract on their contents, is unquestionably 
indicated. To this physic will follow, and there is scarcely an inflamma- 
tory disease in the ox in which it can, by possibility, be injurious. Mashes 
and cooling diet will be essential. 

As to external applications, they will be best treated when the different 
species of inflammation pass in review before us; but, as a general rule, 
(for the practitioner will occasionally be puzzled as to the propriety of hot 
or cold remedies,) in cases of superficial inflammation, and in the early 
stage of the disease, cold lotions will be the most useful; in cases of deeper- 
seated injury, and of considerable standing, warm fomentations will be 
preferable. The first will best succeed in abstracting the inflammatory 
heat; the other will relax the fibres of the neighbouring parts, which press 
upon, and perpetuate, the injury, and will also restore the suspended per- 
spiration. Cases, however, will continually occur in which the most op- 
posite treatment will be required in different stages of inflammation. 

FEVER. 

We have described fever as general capillary action, and with or without 
any local affection; or it is the consequence of the sympathy of the sys- 
tem with inflammation of some particular part. The first is called pure 
or idiopathic fever; the other symptomatic fever. 

Pure fever is far from being unfrequent in cattle. A beast, yesterday in 
good health, is observed to-day — dull, the muzzle dry, rumination and 
grazing having quite ceased, or being carelessly or lazily performed, the 
flanks heave a little, the root of the horn is unnaturally hot, the pulse is 
quickened, and is somewhat hard. The owner or the practitioner removes 
him into the shed, and carefully examines him; the animal is evidently not 
well, but he cannot discover any local affection or disease; he, however, does 
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that which a prudent man would do, he gives a dose of physic; perhaps he 
bleeds; he places a rnash before his patient, and, on the following day, the 
beast is considerably better, or well; or possibly, the animal, although ap- 
parently better in the morning, becomes worse as the day advances, and^ 
at about the hour, or a little later, when he was seen on the preceding day# 
What is this but a slight attack of fever without local affection? Who, es- 
pecially living in woody and undrained districts, has not observed this ? 
This is a species of intermittent fever, still without local determination, 
and which goes on for three or four days, returning, or being aggravated 
at a particular hour, until by means of his cordial purgatives the practi- 
tioner or the owner has broken the chain. 

At other times, the fever remains without these intermissions. It in- 
creases daily notwithstanding the means that We employ, and at length 
assumes the form of pleurisy, or enteritis, or some local inflammatory 
complaint. The general irritation has here concentrated itself on some 
organ either previously debilitated, or at that time predisposed to take on 
inflammation. It is pure or idiopathic fever, assuming, after a while, a 
local determination. This is a serious, and frequently a fatal case; for the 
whole system having been previously affected, and, probably, debilitated, 
and disposed to take on inflammatory action, the proper remedies cannot be 
so fearlessly and successfully used. Local means of abating inflammation 
must here be pushed to their full extent. 

Symptomatic fever is yet more frequent and dangerous. No organ of 
consequence can be long disordered or inflamed without the neighbouring 
parts being disturbed, and the whole system gradually sharing in the dis- 
turbance. By the degree of this general affection, by the heat of the 
mouth, and the frequency of the pulse, a judgment is formed not only of 
the degree of general disturbance, but of the intensity of the local affec- 
tion. The subsidence of the pulse, and the return of the appetite, and tlue 
recommencement of rumination, are hailed as indications both of the di- 
minution of the general irration, and the local cause of it. 

Some have denied the existence of this essential fever in horses and 
cattle, but the facts that have been stated cannot be doubted. Cattle get 
unwell, they are feverish; a dose of physic is given, they are put on short 
commons for a day or two, and they are well. At other times they are 
feverish, and that fever all at once terminates in hoove or pneumonia. In 
one case, there is fever never becoming associated with local affection; 
in the other, it speedily terminates in local affection; but, in both, there 
is, for a while, pure fever. It would be scarcely necessary to recur to this 
were there not so many instances of bad and dangerous practice in the 
early treatment of these cases. If fever were plainly recognised, the 
owner or the surgeon would be more anxious to get rid of the local 
affection before the system was materially affected; and if he was aware 
of pure and essential fever, he would endeavour to knock that down 
before it took on local determination. * These are the golden rules of 
practice, which no nonsensical theories should cause any one for a mo- 
ment to forget. 


INFLAMMATORY FEVER. 

Cattle are not merely subject to fever of common intensity, whether 
pure or symptomatic, but thousands of them fall victims every year to a 
disease, which, from its virulent character and speedy course, may be 
termed inflammatory fever. A disease of this character, but known by a 
number of strange yet not inexpressive terms, is occasionally prevalent, 
and exceedingly fatd among cattle in every district. It is termed black- 
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quarter, quarter evil, joint murrain, blood-striking, shewt of blood, 4fec.; 
and although it may not, at any tiiqe, embody all the symptoms of either 
of these diseases, according, at least, as they are understood in some parts 
of the country, there are few cases in which the prevailing symptoms of 
most of them are not exhibited in some of the stages. 

Cattle of all descriptions and ages are occasionally subject to inflamma- 
tory fever; but young stock, and those that are thriving most rapidly, are 
its chief victims. So aware is the proprietor of young short-horn cattle of 
this, that while he is determined to take full advantage of their unrivalled 
early maturity by turning them on more luxuriant pasture than prudence 
would always dictate, he endeavours to guard himself by periodical bleed- 
ing, or by the insertion of setons in the dewlap of all his yearlings. This 
disease is sometimes epidemic, that is, the cattle of a certain district have 
been pushed on too rapidly; they have lurking inflammation about them, 
or they have a tendency to it; and, by-and-by, comes some change or state 
of the atmosphere which acts upon this inflammatory predisposition, and 
the disease runs through the district. 

There are few premonitory sy mptoms of inflammatory fever. Often 
without any, and generally with very slight indications of previous illness, 
the animal is found with his neck extended; his head brought, as much as 
he can effect it, into a horizontal position; the eyes protruding, and red; 
the muzzle dry; the nostrils expanded; the breath hot; the root of the horn 
considerably so; the mouth partly open; the tongue enlarged, or apparently 
so; the pulse full, hard, and from 65 to 70; the breathing quickened and 
laborious; the flanks violently heaving, and the animal moaning in a low 
and peculiar way. 

Sometimes the animal is in full possession of his senses, but generally 
there is a degree of unconsciousness of surrounding objects: he will 
stand for an hour or more without the slightest change of posture, he 
can scarcely be induced to move, or when compelled to do so, he staggers; 
and the staggering is principally referrible to the hind-quarters; rumina- 
tion has ceased, and the appetite is quite gone. After awhile he becomes 
more uneasy, yet it is oftener a change of posture to ease his tired limbs, 
than a pawing: at length he lies down, or rather drops; gets up almost 
immediately; is soon down again; and, debility rapidly increasing, he con- 
tinues prostrate; sometimes he lies in a comatose state; at others, there are 
occasional but fruitless efforts to rise. The symptoms rapidly increase: 
there is no intermission; and the animal dies in twelve or twenty-four 
hours. 

In the majority of cases, and especially if the disease has been properly 
treated, the animal seems to rally a little, and some of the symptoms ap- 
pear, from which the common names of the disease derive their origin. 
The beast attempts to get up; after some attempts he succeeds, but he is 
sadly lame in one or both of the hind quarters. If he is not yet fallen, he 
suddenly becomes lame; so lame as to be scarcely able to move. He has 
quarter evil— joint murrain. 

This is not always an unfavourable symptom. The disease may be 
leaving the vital parts for those of less consequence. If the apparent re- 
turn of strength continues for a day or two, we may encourage some hope, 
but we must not be sanguine; for it is too often only a temporary and de- 
lusive respite. 

One of the symptoms now most to be dreaded is the rapid progress of 
that which has already begun to appear — tenderness on the loins and 
backhu The patient will^not bear even the slightest pressure on these parts. 
Tludicase is worse if to these are added swellings about the shoulders. 
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and back, and loins, with a peculiar crackling emphysematous noise, as 
if’ some gas were extricated in the cellular membrane, and the process 
of decomposition had commenced during the life of the animal. Worse 
even than this is the appearance of sudden, hard, scurfy patches of what 
seems to be dead skin. It is a kind of dry gangrene, and it is the com- 
mencement of a sloughing process, extensive and rapid to an almost incon- 
ceivable degree. Now, we have black quarter, with all its fearful cha- 
racter. 

The ulcers first appear about the belly, the quarters, and the teats, but 
they spread every where, and particularly about the mouth and muzzle. 
The mouth is almost invariably ulcerated, and the tongue is blistered and 
ulcerated too; and there is either a discharge of sanious, offensive, or 
bloody fluid from the nose and mouth, or considerable heemorrhage from 
both of them. Now, the urine, which had before been high-coloured, be- 
comes darker, or bloody; the dung likewise has streaks of blood over it, 
and both are exceedingly foetid. 

In this state the animal may continue two or three days, until it dies a 
mass of putridity; unless there has been an honest, active assistant, who 
never shrinks from his duty — who has some courage and a good sto- 
mach — and who will properly dress the ulcers and administer the medi- 
cines. Many a beast has been saved even at this point of the disease; 
and the farmer or the veterinary surgeon should prize such a servant. The 
first favourable symptom will be a slight diminution of the fmtor — the ul- 
cers will then speedily heal, and the strength return. 

The chief appearance after death will be venous congestion every where. 
The larger and the smaller trunks will be black, and distended almost to 
bursting. It is a striking illustration of the peculiar vascular system of 
the animal; and, as will be presently seen, speaks volumes as to the mode 
of treating this and similar diseases. 

'I’hc congestion is every where. It affects both of the pleuras, the inter- 
costal and the pulmonary; and the whole substance of the lungs. It ex- 
tends over the peritoneum, and more particularly over the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestines; and patches of infiammation and ulceration are 
found in every part of the colon. These are the appearances when the 
animal is carried off during the inflammatory stage of the disease. 

If the complaint has assumed a putrid type, there is effusion, the smell 
of which can scarcely be borne, both in the chest and belly; with adhesion 
and agglutination of all the small intestines. Often vomicae in the lungs, 
and effusion in the pericardium. Every stomach is inflamed, and the 
fourth ulcerated through. The substance of the liver is broken down. 
There arc ulcerations generally of the smaller, and always of the larger, 
intestines; and in every part of the cellular membrane there are large 
patches of inflammation running fast into gangrene. 

There cannot be a doubt respecting either the nature or treatment of 
such a disease. It is, at first, of a purely ‘inflammatory character, but the 
inflammation is so intense as speedily to destroy the powers of nature. 
The capillary vessels must have been working with strange activity, in 
order to fill and to clog every venous canal. The congestion prevails in 
the cranium as well as in other parts, and the distended vessels press upon 
the substance of the brain, and that pressure is propagated to the com- 
mencement of the nerves; and hence debility, and staggering, and almost 
perfect insensibility . As the congestion early takes place, the coma, or 
stupor is early in its appearance. 

The nervous energy being thus impeded, the power of locomotion seems 
first to fail; then general debility succeeds, and at length other parts of the 
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vascular system are involved. The mouths of the excretory ducts can no 
longer contract on their contents, hence fluid is effused in the chest arid 
in the belly, and in the cellular membrane; and hence, too, the rapid 
formation of others. The vital powers generally are weakened, and in 
consequence of this there is the speedy tendency of every excretion to pu- 
tridity, and the actual commencement of decomposition, while the animal 
is yet alive. The blood shares in this abstraction or deficiency of vitality, 
and hence the disposition to ulceration, gangrene, and dissolution, by 
which the later stages of the disease are characterised. 

Inflammatory fever, although not confined to young stock, is far most 
prevalent among them. It appears principally in the spring and fall of 
the year, for then we have the early and late flush of grass. On poor 
ground it is comparatively unknown; but the young and the old stock, in 
thriving condition, need to be closely watched when the pasture is good 
and the grass springing. If it is at times epidemic, it is only when the 
season, or the eagerness of the farmer, have exposed the constitution to 
an excess of otherwise healthy stimulus; and when the animal is, in a 
manner, prepared for fever. Some have attributed the disease to an undue 
quantity of crow-foot, or other acid plants. They are harmless here. It 
is the excess of healthy stimulus. 

When the early part of the spring has been cold and ungenial, and then 
the warm weather has suddenly set in, nothing is so common as for 
inflammatory fever to appear; but the change in the temperature, or other 
qualities of the atmosphere, has had only an indirect effect in producing 
this; it is the sudden increase of nutriment which has done the mischief. 
When cattle are moved from a poor to a more luxuriant pasture, if the 
new grass is sufficiently high, they distend the paunch almost to bursting, 
and hoove is the result; but if the change is more in the quality than in the 
quantity of the food, the evil is more slowly produced, and it is more 
fatal — a disposition to inflammation is excited, which wants but a slight 
stimulus to kindle into a flame. It is the penalty which the breeder must 
pay, or the evil which he must carefully, and not always successfully, en- 
deavour to avoid, when he is endeavouring to obtain all the advantage he 
can from the richness of his pasture, and the aptitude to fatten, and early 
maturity, of his cattle. 

A gentleman who speculated — and with very considerable advantage — 4 
in the enclosing of a considerable tract of land, newly recovered from the 
sea, running down from Wareham towards Poole, bouglit a dairy of thirty 
Suffolk cows. They arrived in the very early part of the spring; they 
were liberally fed on Swedish turnips, and, as soon as it was practicable, 
they were turned on this maiden and luxuriant pasture. In the course of 
less than three months twelve of them died. This was rather singular, for 
milch cows are, generally speaking, exempt from inflammatory fever; and 
perhaps this circumstance prevented both the owner and the bailiff from 
tracing the fearful mortality to its true cause. 

A veterinary surgeon was sent for from London to inquire into the 
nature and cause of the disease. There was not a sick animal on 
the premises, and the only circumstance which could excite attention 
was, that the cattle looked in much better condition than Suffolk cows 
usually do, or ought to do. The bailiff was a little jealous of the inter- 
ference of the veterinarian, and threw no more light upon the subject than 
he could help; and the veterinarian was, in his turn, cautious and 
guarded. He expressed a wish to see a little of this fine estate. The 
request could scarcely be refused, and, indeed, was gratifying; and, soon 
arriving at a somewhat upland, but still very good pasture, he stopped, 
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and, turning to the bailiff, thus addressed him— ‘ Bleed and physic every 
one of your remaining cows, and turn them up here ; and do not change 
their pasture until you are forced to do so, and then take care that they 
shall work a little, in order to obtain their living.’ This led to a friendly 
understanding between them ; the nature, the cause, and the remedy of 
the disease were canvassed; the suggestions of the veterinarian were 
attended to, and not another animal was lost. 

We have known inflammatory fever caused by the driving of fat beasts 
in the beginning of summer — perhaps no very great distance — but with 
somewhat too much hurry. It has broken out among stall-fed cattle still 
later in the year, but only when the process of fattening has been inju- 
diciously hastened, in fact, from the peculiar vascular system of cattle, 
that excitement which would produce pneumonia, pleurisy, or inflam- 
mation of the feet in the horse, is the usual cause of inflammatory fever in 
them. The weakest part is attacked — the lungs and the feet suffer most 
from our mismanagement in the horse — the vascular system is most subject 
to disease in the ox, for we keep him, as nearly as we can with any 
rational hope of safety, in a state of plethora. 

The very name of the disease, inflammatory /every indicates the mode 
of treatment. In a case of excessive vascular action, the first and most 
important step is copious depletion. As much blood must be taken as 
the animal will bear to lose ; and the stream must flow on until the beast 
staggers or threatens to fall. Here, more than in any other disease, there 
must be no foolish directions about quantities, much blood must be 
taken away as can be got; for it is only by the bold and persevering use 
of depletory measures that a malady can be subdued that runs its course 
so rapidly. 

Purging must immediately follow. The Epsom salts are here, as in most 
inflammatory diseases, the best purgative. A pound and a half, dissolved 
in water or gruel, and poured down the throat as gently as possible, should 
be our first dose ; and no aromatic should accompany it. If this does not 
operate in the course of six hours, another pound should be given ; and, 
after that, half-pound doses every six hours until the effect is produced. 

At the expiration of the first six hours the patient should be carefully 
examined. Is there any amendment? Is the pulse slower, softer? If 
not, he must be bled a second time, and until the circulation is once more 
affected. If the animal is somewhat better, yet not to the extent that 
could be wished, the practitioner would be warranted in bleeding again, 
provided the sinking and fluttering of the pulse does not indicate the com- 
mencement of debility. 

If the pulse is a little quieted, and purging has taken place, and the ani- 
mal is somewhat more himself, the treatment should be followed up by the 
diligent exhibition of sedative medicines. A drachm and a half of digitalis, 
and one drachm of emetic tartar, and half an ounce of nitre, should be 
given three times every day ; and setons inserted in the dewlap. Those 
of black hellebore-root are the best, as producing the quickest and the 
most extensive inflammation. No trouble need be taken about removing 
the beast now, although he may be in the pasture which has been the 
cause of all the mischief, for he will not eat until he is very considerably 
better ; and then he cannot be too quickly moved. 

If the animal is not seen until the inflammatory stage of the fever has 
nearly passed, the skill of the practitioner will be put to the test ; and 
yet he will not find much difficulty in deciding how he ought to act. Has 
the animal been bled at all ? if it has not, nothing can excuse the neglect 
of bleeding now, except debility too palpable to be mistaken. It may 
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perhaps be mare truly affirmed, that even that should be no excuse. This 
congestion of blood is a deadly weight on the constitution, which the 
powers of unassisted nature will not be able to throw off. It must be very 
great debility, indeed, which should frighten the practitioner from this 
course ; and debility which, in ninety-nine times out of a hundred, would 
terminate in death. As a general rule in this stage of the disease, the 
effect of bleeding should certainly be tried ; but cautiously— very cau- 
tiously — and with the finger constantly on the pulse. If the pulse gets 
rounder and softer as the blood flows, the abstraction of blood will as- 
suredly be serviceable, and if the pulse becomes weaker, and more indis- 
tinct, no harm will have been done, provided that the orifice is imme- 
diately closed. 

Physic will, in this stage of the disease, also be indispensable ; but double 
the usual quantity of the aromatic should be added, in order to stimulate 
the rumen, if the drink should get into it— and also to stimulate the fourth 
stomach and the whole of the frame, if fortunately it should reach so far as 
this stomach. A pound of the Epsom salts at first, and half-pound doses 
afterwards, until the bowels are opened, will be sufficient in this stage ; 
and if, after the fourth dose, (injections having been given in the mean 
time,) purging is not produced, the quantity of the aromatic, but not of 
the purgative, may be increased. It is probable that the medicine has 
found its way into the rumen, where it will remain inert until that cuticular 
and comparatively insensible stomach is roused to action by the stimulus 
of the aromatic. No other medicine should be given until the bowels have 
been opened ; and in many cases very little other medicine will afterwards 
be required. 

The bowels having been opened, recourse should be had once more to 
the pulse. If it indicates any degree of fever, as it sometimes will, 
(for the apparent debility is not always the consequence of exhaustion, 
but of vascular congestion,) the physic must be continued, but the con- 
stitution would perhaps be too weak for the direct sedative medicine. 
On the other hand, however, no tonic medicine must be given : the 
fire must not be kindled afresh after it has been partially subdued. If, how- 
ever, the pulse is weak, wavering, irregular, giving sufficient intimation 
that the fever has passed, and debility succeeded, recourse may be had to 
tonic medicines. The tonics, however, which in such cases would be 
beneficial in catUe are very few. The exhibition of the mineral tonics has 
rarely been attended by any satisfactory result — the barks have not always 
appeared to agree, but in gentian, calombo^ and ginger, the practitioner on 
the diseases of cattle will find almost every thing that he can wish. The 
two first are excellent stomachics, as well as tonics ; the last is a tonic, 
simply because it is the very best stomachic in the cattle pharmacopoeia. 
They may be given three times every day in doses of a drachm each of the 
two first, and half a drachm of the last. They will be more effectual in 
these moderate doses than in the overwhelming quantities in which some 
administer them^ and in which they oppress and cause nausea, rather than 
stimulate and give appetite. They should always be given in gruel, with 
half a pint, or even a pint of sound ale. 

The practitioner may possibly be called in after ulcers have broken out, 
and the sloughing process has commenced : there must be no bleeding 
then ; the vitality of the system has received a sufficient shock, and vari- 
ous parts of it are actually decomposing ; but physic is necessary, with a 
double dose of the aromatic, in order to rouse the energies of the diges- 
tive lystem, and to get rid of much offensive and dangerous matter col- 
lected in the intestinal canal. Epsom salts will here also constitute ffie 
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best purgatives. The enlargements about the knee, and elbow, and stifle, 
and hock, should be fomented with warm water; and any considerable 
indurations, and especially about the joints, embrocated with equal parts 
of turpentine, Ijartshorn, and camphorated spirit. 

The ulcers should be carefully and thoroughly washed several times 
every day with a solution of the chloride of lime, of the strength already 
recommended. The ulcers about the muzzle, mouth, and throat, should 
he treated in a similar manner; and a pint of the solution may be horned 
down twice in the course of the first day. If there is hoose, this will 
combine w ith the extricated gas, and prevent the continued formation of it; 
and it will materially correct the fcetor wliich pervades the whole of the 
digestive canal. Masiies and plenty of thick gruel should be offered to 
the beast, and forced upon him by means of the stomach-pump if he re- 
fuses to take it voluntarily. In this case, the pipe should not be introduced 
more than half-way down the msophagus, as there will then be greater 
probability of tlic liquor flowing on into the fourth stomach. 

Tonics should on no account be neglected, but they should not he ad- 
ministered with any nonsensical views of their antiseptic nature, or their 
changing the properties of the animal fluids, but simply as calculated to 
rouse to action the languid, or almost lifeless powers of the frame.^ 

If the stench from the ulcers does not abate, the solution of the chloride 
should be quickly increased to a double strength; but as soon as the feetor 
has ceased, and the wounds begin to have a healthy appearance, the heal- 
ing ointment or the tincture of aloes may be adopted, and the latter is 
preferable. When the animal begins to cat he should be turned into a field 
close at hand, the grass of which hits been cropped pretty closely. A 
seton, or a rowel should be retained for three or four weeks; but as for 
medicine, it cannot be too soon discontinued when the animal is once set 
on its legs. When art has subdued the disease, nature, although slowly, 
will most successfully resume her wonted functions. 

The breeder has much in his power in the way of prevention. Hi» 
cattle should be carefully examined every day. Any little heaving at the 
flajnks, or inflammation of the eyes, or heat-bumps on the back, or rub- 
bing, will be regarded with suspicion, and met by a gentle purgative, or 
the abstraction of a little blood; but the decided appearance of inflamma- 
tory fever ill one of them will not be misunderstood for a moment, it will 
convince him that he lias been making more haste than good speed, and 
in the disease of one, lie will see the danger of all. All who have been 
subject to the same predisposing causes of disease, should be bled and 
physicked, and turned into a field of short and inferior keep. 

John Lawrence, whose work on cattle has often been mentioned with 
respect, expresses himself in his own somewhat peculiar way, but very 
much to the purpose, on this point. ‘Prevention of this malady is the 
only cure worth notice, because, after the attack, the very nature of the 
case renders all remedy cither uncertain, or of very little profit, even if 
successful, on account of the expense of lime and money. A piece of 
short or inferior keep should be reserved as a digesting place, in which the 
cattle may be occasionally turned to empty and exercise themselves. 
Those observed to advance very fast may be bled monthly for several 
months, of the efficacy of which practice 1 have, however, by no means 
so good an opinion as of that of giving medicines which prevent internal 
obstruction. I am well aware of the difficulty of such measures with a 
number of cattle in the field, but I am convinced that occasional purges, 
of alterative medicines, would prevent those diseases which seem to take 
their rise in over-repletion and accumulation.’ 

32 
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There is a great deal of sterling good sense and practical knowledge in 
the quotation. The editor perfectly agrees with him in being somewhat 
afraid of these periodical bleedings. So far as he has had opportunity 
of observing, they have increased rather than lessened the disposition to 
make blood and fat. He does not see so mucli difficulty, but a great deal 
of good, in the occasional administration of physic; and he regards the 
digesting place and the wearing of a seton, and the frequent, careful 
examination of the owner or the bailiff, as worth the whole veterinary 
pharmacopoeia. 

The editor is far from being certain that he has been enabled to give a 
description of this disease satisfactory to all his readers, for it differs mate- 
rially in its symptoms in different districts, and in the same district at 
different times. The difficulty lies in the other diseases with which the 
inflammatory fever is combined — sometimes one, and sometimes another, 
assuming a prominent character, and while they all generally follow 
inflammatory fever, yet some of them occasionally precede it. 

In the North Riding of Yorkshire, the first symptoms are those of 
quarter ill. The cattle are seized first in one quarter, and then in the other. 
The skin puffs up, and the crackling noise is heard almost from the 
beginning. The disease is usually fatal when it assumes this form. 

In the West Riding, where from the rapidity with which it runs it? 
course is called the speed, it also generally begins behind. Inflammation, 
or rather mortification seizes one hock. It runs up the quarter, which 
becomes actually putrid in the course of an hour or two, while the other 
limbs continue sound. Few, and especially young beasts, survive an 
attack of this kind. Here the active use of local applications is indicated: 
and yet they will rarely be of much service. 

In some parts of Surry, under the name of the pnek, the fore-quarter, or 
the side, is the part mostly affected; and the animal frequently dies in 
an hour or two. On skinning the beast, the whole quaiter appears black 
from the extravasation of blood, and is softened and decomposed as though 
it were one universal bruise. 

Mr. Turner, of Reigate, puts this in a very clear point of view. He 
says, ‘The name (quarter-evil) is indicative only of a variety of it; or. 
rather, is one of the diseases that connects itself with it: and this disease 
is generally as completely limited to the quarter attacked as a fit of hemi- 
plegia is to one side of the human being. 'Fhe animal is generally in the 
highest possible state of fever; but the quarter-evil is limited to the quar- 
ter, which feels, as it is popularly expressed, precisely like a jelly. There 
is no remedy, but there are many preventives, in which great confidence 
is placed, and which agree only in being composed of the most powerful 
stimulants.’ 

Mr. IVayton has a singular notion about it, yet containing in it some 
truth. lie says, * that it is caused by cattle feeding on the buds of trees 
or shrubs in copses and hedge-rows, together with an over-indulgence in 
ruminating while lying down, whereby they acquire a sluggish habit, and 
the blood becomes torpid. Ilis preventive is very consistent with this 
theory, but it is rather a singular one. He says that they should be turned 
into large enclosures of coarse sharp-bladed grass, and there should be 
mixed among them colls of a year or two years’ growth, w hich, by their 
mischievous gambols, wmII harass the calves thoroughly; and by keeping 
them in action keep them in health. 

None of our readers, we trust, will have recourse to that preventive, 
which Mr. J. Lawrence describes in his usual happy manner (p. 586.) 

‘ Some skilful leech introduced the following most extraordinary operation 
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as a preventive of the disease, which I apprehend, in the contemplation 
either of physiology or commonsensology, could have no belter prophy- 
lactic or preventive view than shaving the animal would have, and which 
I beg to recommend in its stead, as at least, free from cruelty. The ill- 
starred beast is cast, bound to a stake, and then all his four legs are cut 
open from the claws upward to the height of several inches, in order to 
find among the tendons and ligaments a strong blood-vessel of a bluish 
colour, guilty of the sin of producing joynt-murrain; and which, being 
caught with a crooked needle, is cut away. It is a great pity that the 
abovesaid blue blood-vessel had not been called a worm, since the brains 
of so many of our cattle-folk have been infested with worms from very 
high antiquity.’ 

I’his disease, there called the hasty, was once prevalent in Caithness 
and many of the Highland Straths; and it was traced to the numerous 
shrubs which grew on some of their wild pastures, and shaded the coarse 
grass from the sun until it had attained an enormous growth, and was 
become of an acrid and stimulating nature. It is added, that when, as 
agriculture improved, these shrubs were cut down, the herbage became 
milder and more wholesome, and the disease rarely appeared. The effect 
may, with greater probability, be attributed to the improvement in the 
general management of cattle, and the increased knowledge of their 
constitution and diseases. Indeed, some more accurate knowledge was 
required of the nature and treatment of the diseases of cattle, when the 
following absurd and cruel superstition w^as had recourse to in Caithness, 
not merely by the peasants but by those who ought to have known better. 
The beast attacked by black quarter was taken into a byre, or house, into 
which cattle were never after to enter, the heart was taken out while the 
animal was alive, and carried into the byre where the farmer kept his 
cattle, and liung up there; and while it remained there none of the beasts 
would be attacked by this malady. 

They have more harmless superstitions in other countries, A French 
veterinary surgeon was called on to treat this disease in some cattle. The 
owner was the more grieved at its breaking out in his farm since he had 
lately purcliased at considerable expense, an amulet that was to ensure 
the safety of his cattle for ever. The surgeon inquired about this charm, 
and was told that it hud been buried with great ceremony at the door of 
the cow-housc, with the assurance that every animal that passed over it 
was charmed against the complaint. M. Desplas expressed his determi- 
nation to dig up this amulet, and see what it was made of. He was 
entreated not to do so, for certain and sudden death would follow the 
profane attempt. He obtained the proper instruments, and presently dis- 
interred the awful talisman. It was in the form of a packet; and, on being 
unfolded, presented a farthing, a little leavened bread, and a bit of wax, 
wrapped in a small piece of black stuff pilfered from the stole of a priest. 
M. Desplas placed these sacred things in Kis museum, and set to work 
and cured the beast. The enchanter had received a quantity of wheat, 
worth five francs, and several couples of pullets. It is added (and if 
descriptive of the lower class of French agriculturists, it is no less so of 
those of England) that after all, he who had taken the money and had 
not cured the animal, inspired more confidence than the veterinary surgeon, 
who, sent by Government, had cured the beast gratuitously. 

TYPHUS FEVER. 

One other species of fever is yet to be described, that has not been 
admitted into the sadly incomplete veterinary nosology, but with which every 
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farmer is too well acquainted. It is of a low, chronic, typhoid form. It 
sometimes follows intense inflammatory action, and then it may be consi- 
dered as the second stage of that which has just been considered; but 
often, there have been no previous symptoms of peculiar intensity, at least 
none that have been observed, but a little increased heat of the ears, horns, 
and mouth; a pulse of sixty or seventy; a certain degree of dulness; a 
deficiency of appetite; an occasional suspension of rumination; a disincli- 
nation to move; a gait approaching to staggering; and a gradual wasting. 
These are plain indications that there is a fire burning, aud rapidly con- 
suming the strength of the animal. The vital energies are evidenily 
undermining; but the fire is smothered. It is not phthisis (consumption,) 
which will be described in due place; it is not murrain, for the early 
symptoms of ulceration and decomposition are not found; and it is not 
inflammatory fever, for the intense inflammation, which has been repre- 
sented as characterising that malady, is seldom seen — it is true typfais 
fever. 

As soon as it becomes established, diarrhcea succeeds; and tliis is cither 
produced by small doses of medicine from which no danger could be sus- 
pected, or it comes on spontaneously. It is not, however, violent, but it 
continues day after day. It l)ids d(?fiance to the skill of the most experi- 
enced practitioner, or, if it is arrested for a little while, it is sure to return. 
The discharge is peculiarly feetid; occasionally mixed with blooil, and 
generally containing a considerable quantity of mucus. 

Three or four weeks have probably now elapsed, and tlicn suceced the 
peculiar symptoms of low fever in cattle. Tumours form round the joints 
or appear on the back or udder; these ulcerate, spread, and become iietid. 
The beautiful, sweet breath of the oxen is gone — it is as oflensrve as the 
ulcers, and, in fact, we have that which can scarcely be distinguished 
from the second stage of inflammatory fever. 

It is the most prevalent in the spring and fidl of the year, and when the 
first has been ungenial and the latter wet. The pasture generally pos* 
sesses some degree of luxuriance, although its lierbage may be coarse; 
and the beast is usually in good condition when first attacked by the 
malady. 

This disease has sometimes been epidemic and fatal to a dreadful extent, 
occasionally assuming the form of, or being connected with, epidemic 
catarrh; at other times accompanied by dysentery, but frequently being, 
for many a day, or for some weeks, typhoid fever without any local deter- 
mination. 

The cause of typhoid fever, both in the ruminant and the human being, 
is involved in much obscurity. Some have accounted for it from the ex- 
trication of certain gases or miasmata from vegetable substances under- 
going the process of decomposition. Certainly it is most prevalent, on 
cold, wet lands; and during cold, wet, variable weather. A long wet 
winter is sure to be followed by typhus fever in every low, marshy 
district. In the higher pastures, where the cattle seem exposed to greater 
cold, but have less wet, little of it is seen. 

It is much to be doubted whether it is infectious; but all the cattle have 
been exposed to the same predisposing causes of disease. The farmer 
would do well to remove the infected beasts from the sound ones as soon 
as possible; and the carcass of the animal that dies of inflammatory or 
typhoid fever should be buried without delay. 

. These arc cases which puzzle the farmer and the practitioner too; and, 
treated in the best way, they too frequently will not yield to medical 
ilatL* There is one rule, however, which cannot mislead. If there is fire., 
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it must be put out. No apparent debility should mislead here. That debi- 
lity may, and often does, result from the presence of fever, and not from 
any dangerous impairment of vital power; and the incubus being thrown 
off, nature will rally; at all events, the debility is the consequence of the 
fever, and is daily and rapidly increasing while the fever continues: there- 
fore, the first step is to bleed, and to bleed until the character of the pulse 
begins to change. It should never be forgotten by the proprietor or the 
practitioner that one bleeding of this kind will often do good, and 
cannot be injurious. .It is the fear of bleeding lest the animal should 
be more debilitated, or the pushing on of the bleeding, in order to obtain 
a definite quantity, after the pulse has begun to falter, that has done all 
the mischief. 

If the heat, and heaving, and disinclination to food should have been 
relieved by this bleeding, but, a day or two afterwards, should threaten 
to return, more blood should be taken, but with the same caution as to the 
pulse. 

Physic will naturally follow, but with some caution, too; for it has 
been already stated that there is a natural tendency to diarrhoea connected 
with this disease, and which is often troublesome to subdue. One dose of 
Epsom salts should he given wdth the usual quantity of aromatic medicine; 
but the action of this purgative should be secured and kept up by half- 
pound doses of sulphur, administered as circumstances may indicate. 

To this will follow the usual sedative medicine — digitalis, emetic tartar, 
and nitre. The practitioner must not be deluded here. While the mouth 
and horns are hot, and the pulse rapid, tonics would be poison: he wants 
them not at all. lie has to pul out the Jire^ and not to feed it. When 
the fever is subdued, but nature finds some difTiculty in rallying, we may 
give our gentian, caUmibo, and ginger, with advantage. There are few 
circumstances in wdiich tlie cow leech has done so much harm or destroyed 
so many victims, as when a fire has been smouldering and consuming the 
energies of life, and he has fed it, and caused it to burst out with resistless 
force, by means of liis abdominal cordials.* 

When the tumours and ulcerations appear, the second stage of inflam- 
matory fever is established, and the measures recommended when that 
malady passed under consideration must be adopted. This disorder attacks 
cattle of all ages. Full-grown beasts are more subject to typhoid than to 
inflammatory fever; but among the younger ones and the weaning calves, 
and those of eight, nine, and ten month’s old, it is extremely fatal, for 
they have not strength to bear up against this secretly-consuming fire. 

The mode of prevention, when it first breaks out among the stock, is 
similar to that of inflammatory fever — namely, to bleed and physic; 
the grand thing of all, however, is to remove not merely to shorter, but 
to dryer pasture. With the youngsters, bleeding may, perhaps, be dis- 

* We transcribe the ingredients of vl felon drink, a name for cold, rheumatism, fever, 
and various unclassed diseases. It is recommended by Mr. Knowlson, who has been 
fifty-seven years in full practice. He first describes the disease. The beast’s hide is 
stiff, and not good to get hold of: it loses its flesh; walks stiff in its limbs; its eyes look 
dim and watery; and it neither cats nor drinks so freely as it sliould do. Take, for a 
strong beast, 2 ounces of beast spice, 1 do. turmeric, 1 do. powder of aniseed, 1 do. canary 
seed in powder, 2 do. ginger in powder, 2 do. grains of Paradise in powder, 1 do. diapente, 
1 do. sweet fennel, 1 do. Mithridatc. All these arc to be mixed together in 2 quarts of 
ulc with a little treacle, and to be given fasting. 

The next he calls the common felon drink: it is the usual cordial drink of the cow.leech, 
and adtninistered for almost every disease. Take 2 ounces of beast spice, 1 do. ginger, 
1 do. aniseed, 1 do. long pepper, 1 do. diapente, I do. Foeniigreek, 1 do. turmeric, 1 do. 
Mithridate, I do. grains of Paradise, 1 do. Galengal, 1 do. carraway seeds. — Can we 
wonder at tlic almost uniformly fatal termination of inflammatory diseases in cattle? 

32 * 
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pensed with; but a dose of physic should be given, and a seton inserted 
in the dewlap; and the change of pasture should be considered as indis- 
pensable. 

Low and damp situations do not agree with ruminants of any kind. 
After a long, wet winter, there is a strange mortality among the deer in 
some parks. A wet situation is the acknowledged cause of the most fatal 
disease to which sheep are subject; and the inhabitants of low, marshy 
grounds have loo often a sad account to render of their cattle. 

THE VEINS. 

The principal disease of the capillary vessels, including inflammation 
and the various kinds of fever, having thus been disposed of, the blood 
must be again traced back to the heart. 

By means of the various important functions which are discharged by 
the capillaries the blood is essentially changed as it traverses them. It 
becomes black, venous, and no longer capable of sustaining life; and it must 
be sent back to the heart to be again rendered arterial. The capillaries 
in which the blood has undergone this change begin to unite, and, when a 
sufficient number of them have joined their streams, that branch is called 
a vein. The coats of the vein are much weaker and thinner than those of 
the artery, and the blood flows through them by a different principle from 
that which influences the circulation either in the arteries or capillaries. 

All the veins of the limbs, or that are subject to the pressure of any of 
the muscles, have valves, which permit the blood to flow on towards the 
heart, but oppose an insuperable obstacle to its course in a contrary direc- 
tion; thus, by the pressure of the muscles, a considerable power is, occa- 
sionally at least, called into exercise to propel the blood along the veins. 
All the veins, however, are not nnder the influence of these muscles. The 
large veins of the chest and belly are out of the reach of muscular pressure, 
and are destitute of this valvular apparatus, but they are acted upon by a 
more powerful principle. 

The heart has been described as an elastic muscle. It has scarcely 
closed by the stimulus of the organic nerves when it expands again by its 
own inherent elasticity, and that important principle, by the influence of 
which the water follows the sucker in the common pump, and rushes in 
and fills the barrel when the piston is raised in the fire-engine — that prin- 
ciple — the pressure of the atmosphere — acts here, too, and the cavities of 
the heart are filled again as soon as they expand; and this living pump 
would work on while there was fluid in circulation. It would be forced iii 
from the nearest and from the most distant veins, in the same manner as 
the water would flow along the pipes from the most distant reservoir in 
order to supply the inferior machines — the works of men’s hands. Thus 
the circulation is maintained by the action of the heart, while the blood is 
passing through the arteries; by the muscular power of the capillaries, 
while it permeates those little vessels; and by the pressure of the muscles 
and the valvular apparatus of the veins in some part of its course through 
them; and by atmospheric pressure, and the principle of the pump, through 
their whole extent. 


VARICOSE VEINS. 

The horse, except under the form of bog and blood spavin, and occa- 
sional enlargement of the jugular and thigh veins, is free from varicose 
tumours: in the cow, they seldom appear, except in the veins of the udder, 
and in the neighbourhood of joints that have suffered even more than usual 
from the tumours of these parts to which cattle are so liable. An old cow 
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that has been a superior milker, frequently has the veins of the teats per- 
manently enlarged. No application will take down the swelling, but 
which, however, is rarely productive of any serious inconvenience. The 
veins of the teats are sometimes much enlarged under Garget. Warm 
fomentations, in order to abate the general intiammation of llie bag, will 
afford most relief. In two cases, however, in the experience of the writer, 
one connected with garget, and the other noHct be traced to any satisfactory 
cause, there arose a tumor on the bag, evidently containing venous blood. 
They were superficially situated, and were rapidly increasing. The first 
was punctured and venous blood flowed out in a full stream, nor could 
the hajmorrhage be arrested but by the severe application of the cautery, and 
that applied at a venture, for the precise situation of the bleeding vessel 
could not be ascertained. Alarmed by this, the operator dissected out 
the other, lie found that two considerable venous trunks poured their 
blood into a celiated structure, dense within, but the cells increasing in 
size towards the surface, and communicating with each other. These 
vessels were secured by a ligature, and the cellular substance was removed, 
and which, emptied of its blood, shrunk into an unexpectedly small 
compass. 

The varicose enlargement was never removed from the first cow, and 
occasionally it became hot and tender, and interfered with the milking. 
The wound presently healed in the second cow, and there was an end of 
the matter. 

THE CHEST. 

The form of the chest is of as much consequence in the ox as in the 
horse; nay it is of considerably greater moment; for plenty of courage 
will compensate, to a certain degree, for defects in the 1‘orm, and for dimi- 
nution of strengtli. His own natural spirit will carry many a horse, 
evidently deficient in physical power, through exertions under which the 
coward would sink and die. No labour of this kind is required from 
the ox; but still there are important offices to be performed by the viscera 
of the chest which demand constant energetic action, over which the 
mind has no control, and where all depends on the form and extent of the 
thoracic cavity. 'The blood must be purified, and it must be circulated 
through the frame, and that with a rapidity and perfection w^hich must 
not know a moment’s intermission. 

The chest consists of 13 ribs on cither side, or 26 in the whole; being 
10 less than are found in the horse. Of these 8 on each side are, as in 
the horse, directly connected with the sternum^ or breast bone, and are 
termed true ribs; the other 5 are attached to cartilages, which are linked 
together, and also connected with the sternum in an indirect manner-— 
tliese are termed false ribs. 

The true ribs are considerably longer, larger, thicker, and farther apart 
from each other than in the horse; for, in consequence of the smaller 
number of short, or false ribs, they take more backward direction, a^d 
cover a portion of the abdomen above, while the sternum supports it 
below. 

They are so formed in the ox as to render the cavity of the chest of a 
far more circular shape than it could be in the horse. The reader is 
referred, in the first place, to the sternum, or breast bone. In the horse, 
as shown in page 163 of the Treatise on that animal, the breast bone is 
narrow and deep; it bears no indistinct resemblance to the keel of a 
ship. It is plainly contrived for the purposes of strength; it opposes its 
curved form and its depth to the weight which it is destined to support, 
and the momentum, or force, with which that w^eight will sometimes be 
thrown on it in rapid motion. 
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Breast Bone of the Ox.’] 

1. The body of the sternum, (so called from its resemblance in the 
horse to the stern of a ship) or breast bone. 

2. The cartilages by which the ribs are attached to tlic sternum. 

3. The ribs cut off. 

4. The xiphoid cartilage (resembling a sword, wliich it does in the 
horse) at the posterior part of the sternum, supporting the rumen. 

6, 5. The joints, with their capsular ligaments, uniting the cartilages 
with the sternum. 

6. 6. Do., uniting the cartilages with the ribs. 

7. The socket receiving the moveable bone at the point of the sternum. 

In the ox, as the above cut will show, the sternum is thin and Hat. It 

presents a level surface of considerable width for the floor of the chest, and, 
therefore, ensures a circular form for the chest, which the horse could never 
have. It would be a defect in him if he had it, for it would throw too much 
weight before, and would render him dangerous both to ride and drive. 

Breadth at the breast is an essential requisite in the ox. The Lin- 
colnshire ox W'as one foot and ten inches between the fore legs. It is this 
conformation alone which will give sufficient surface for the attachment 
of muscles of the character of those of the ox, and will secure sufficient 
room for the lungs to purify, and the heart to circulate blood enough for 
the proper discharge of every function. The following cut of the breast 
of Firby, Lord Allhorp’s bull, will afford a practical illustration of these 
Observations. 
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[Lord Altkorp's Dull,] 

Now comes another illustration of the admirable manner in which different 
animals are ada[>tcd for the purposes which we require of them; and of 
the economy of nature in ^riving to each that which he needs, and no more. 
The horse cannot have tliis permanently circular chest; for although it 
would ensure to him a plentiful supply of arterial blood, it would give him 
a heaviness before, and a general accumulation of muscle and fat which 
woidd interfere with liis general usefulness: yet that the chest may pos- 
sess the power of expansion to a certain degree, every rib is attached to 
the sternum by a perfect joint; and thus tJie Iiurried breathing of un- 
usually quickened action is materially assisted. The chest is expanded 
and contracted much more rapidly, and to a greater extent, and with less 
expenditure of muscular power, than could be effected without these 
joints. 

The flatness of the breast bone at the base of the chest of the ox secures 
^permanent suflicicncy of capacity; and a perfect joint between the ribs 
and the sternum is not only not wanted, but miglit interfere with the 
equable action of the. respiratory apparatus in this animal. The union, 
however, between the rib and the sternum does admit of a considerable 
degree of motion, and would, to a great extent, contribute to the enlarge- 
ment of the chest, if rapid action, or accident, or disease should require it. 

/I'he sternum of the ox has a process projecting very considerably 
anteriorly, but not closing the entrance into the chest so much as is done 
in that which is found in the horse. That process, or first division of the 
sternum, has a joint which is not found in the horse. It admits of a certain 
degree of lateral action only. It materially assists the walking or other 
action of the animal, and whicli appears to be absolutely necessary, when 
we consider the vast accumulation of flesh and fat about these parts; and 
especially that singular collection of them, the brisket, scarcely a vestige 
of which is observed in the horse. 

The muscles which are most concerned in giving bulk to the breast are 
the transverse pectorals. They form the grand prominences in front of the 
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chest, and extend from the anterior extremity of the sternum to the middle 
of the arm. 

The great pectoral (fig. 13, pp. 338, 339,) arising from the lateral and 
the posterior part of the sternum, may be considered more as a continu- 
ation of the muscles of the breast, extending laterally and backwards. 


THE BRISKET. 

This is a singular portion of the breast of the ox, and to whi(5h, and 
very properly, much importance has been universally attached, although, 
perhaps, on false grounds. It has been considered as a part of the anterior 
wall of the chest, and as a proof of its depth and capacity. This is altogethex 
erroneous. It is a mere appendix to the chest. It is a projection of 
substance, partly muscular, but more cellular and fatty, from the anterior 
and moveable division or head of the sternum, extending sometimes from 
12 to 20 inches in front of it, and dipping downwards nearly or quite as 
much. It is no proof of depth of chest. It is found of a great size in 
. all the improved cattle, varying in size in different breeds, and in different 
cattle of the same breed; and it was always looked for and valued in the 
better specimens of the old cattle. It is, at least, a proof of tendon cy to 
fatness. A beast that will accumulate so much flesh and fat about the 
brisket will not be deficient in other points. 

In the Lincolnshire ox, the brisket was only 14 inches from the ground. 
Mr. Mare’s Queen of tScots carried her brisket only 15^ inches from the 
ground. 

It is very probable that this may be carried too far. An enormously 
projecting brisket may evince a more than usual tendency to fatten; but not 
uiifrequently a tendency to accumulate that fat irregularly — to have it 
too much in patches, and not spread equally over the frame. Many 
examples of this must present themselves to the recollection of the grazier, 
and especially in some of the short-horn breeds. In a very few instances 
it has been almost fancied tliat this enormously projecting brisket was a 
defect, rather than an excellence; at least, that it somewhat impaired the 
uniform beauty of the animal, if it did not diminish his sterling excellence. 

The brisket should bo prominent as well as deep; perhaps on one 
account more prominent than deej), I'or it will then be more likely, either 
before, or by the lime it arrives at the posterior border of the elbow or 
fore-ann, to have subsided to the thickness of the fatty and other substance 
naturally covering the sternum , One defect, but not of half the con- 
sequence which it is generally sufiposcd to be, would then be avoided — 
the apparent diminution of the chest at the girthing place, or immediately 
behind the elbows. Some have evidently considered this to be an actual 
elevation of the floor of tlie chest, and a consequent lessening of its 
capacity at this point; and, on that account, a most serious defect. There 
are few things which the patrons of the short-horns liave laboured more 
zealously, and generally more unsuccessfully, to remedy. It is certainly 
a defect, because it evinces a disposition to accumulate fat in a somewhat 
patchy maimer; but it is not so bad as has been represented or feared. 
It indicates no elevation of the sternum — no diminution of the capacity 
of the chest: it is a rather too sudden termination of the protuberance 
of the brisket, either from the accumulation of the the principal part of 
its substance too forward, or from a want of disposition in the beast to 
fatten in an equable way. If the brisket were removed, the bicast-bond 
would found to be gradually rounding, and rising from this spot, and 
lower between the elbows. It will be interesting to compare 
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.the different forms of the brisket in the different breeds of cattle. The 
nulls of Mr. Berry and Lord Althorp will show how much variety can 
exist in different animals, and favourite ones too, of the same breed; 
and those who recollect the portrait of Mr. C. Ceiling’s Comet, to whose 
brisket, few, perhaps, could at first reconcile themselves so far as beauty 
or form was concerned, will be aware of greater variety still. 

When the observer now admires or wonders at the protuberant and 
unwieldy briskets of these cattle, he will recognise the use of the joint in 
the first, or supplementary, bone of the sternum of oxen. They could not 
walk with ease, and it would be scarcely possible for them to turn at all, if 
it were not for the lateral motion which tliis joint permits. The muscles 
most concerned in this action, and, indeed, that constitute the bulk of the 
fleshy part of the brisket, arc the anterior portions of the external and 
internal sternocostal muscles (those which are concerned with the sternum 
and the ribs,) and whose action is elevate the ribs, and so dilate the 
chest, and assist in inspiration. 


THE RIBS. 

The first rib on either side is a short, rather straight, and particularly 
strong bone. It has much of the head and neck to support; and it is the 
fulcrum or fixed point on which all the other bones are to move. Each 
rib is united to tlie spine by a strength of attachment which will almost 
rival that of the horse. 

They spring from the spine in a more horizontal direction than in the 
horse; and consequently, there is a provision for the capacity of the chest 
above as well as below. The ribs of the horse take from the beginning an 
evident slanting direction. The bones, being more numerous, give greater 
elasticity and case of motion by their multiplied joints; the withers, and 
back, and loins, are narrower, for tbe convenience of the rider; but in 
the ox the bones are fewer, in order that they may be larger for the attach- 
ment of additional muscle; they spring out at once laterally, taking such 
a direction as would render them exceedingly awkward for the saddle, in 
order to secure that permanent capacity of chest which the functions of 
the ox require. 

Therefore it is that in some breeds a little flat-sidedness (the less the 
better) may be forgiven, because the width of the sternum below, and of 
the spine, in some degree, but more particularly the springing out of the 
ribs above, secure a sufficient and an unsuspected capacity of chest. It is 
on this account that the Devon ox is active and profitable while at work, 
and afterwards grazes kindly. The conformation of the bones which have 
been just described give him a considerable capacity of chest, notwith- 
standing his somewhat too flat sides; yet in the animal which was chiefly 
valued for his grazing properties, something more would be looked for, 
and would be found. 

The shoulder being past, this horizontal projection of the ribs is more 
and more evident; and, in order that the barrel-form shall be as complete 
as it can be made, each rib is twisted. Its posterior edges are turned 
upwards and outwards; and as, proceeding backwards, each projects 
beyond the preceding one, not only until the eighth true ribs is passed, 
but also the five false ones, the carcass of a well-made, profitable beast 
increases in width and in capacity, until we arrive at, or nearly at, the 
loins. For illustration of this, reference may be made to any or all of the 
cuts of the Kyloe, Galloway, or New Leicester, or Short-horn cattle. 

In point of fact, however, the thorax is now passed, and the abdomen 
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presents itself; but the principle is the same; the ribs are spread out, 
not only to afford room in the thorax for lungs considerably larger than 
those of the horse, but for that immense macerating stomach, the rumen, 
'which fills the greater part of the abdomen, and which must be preserved 
as much as possible from injury and pressure. 

THE SPINE. 

The principal difference between the spine of the ox and that of the 
horse consists in the greater size of the individual bones, the small 
quantity of elastic ligamentous substance interposed between them, and the 
length and roughness of all the processes in the former. 'I'wo objects are 
accomplished, siifhcient strength is obtained for the protection of the parts 
beneath, and for the purposes for which the animal may be required, and 
as much roughened surface as possible for the insertion of muscles. As 
the joints are fewer, some provision seems to be made for this, by their 
being more complicated than in the horse. 

The spinous processes of the anterior bones of the back, constituting 
the withers, are stronger, hut not so long as they are in the horse. While 
a very slight curve should mark the situation of the witliers, the irregu- 
larity of the processes of the hones should never be visible. The less the 
curve the better, and no decided hollow behind should point out the place 
where the withers terminate, and the more level surface of the back com- 
mences. This is a departure from good conformation, for which nothing 
can compensate. It not only lakes away so much substance from the 
spot on which good flesh and fat should he thickly laid on, but it generally 
shows an indisposition to accumulate flcsli and fat in the right places. 
The proper form of these parts, however, will be better understood when 
"we describe the fore limbs of the ox; and the spine generally more pro- 
perly belongs to the cavity of the belly, of Mdiich it is the roof. We, 
therefore, once more go back to the upper part of the neck. 

THE LARYNX. 

At the posterior part of tlie pliarynx, and at the toj) of the windpipe, we 
find a curiously constructed cartilaginous box call(‘d the larynx. It is the 
guard of the lungs, lest particles of food, or any injurious substance should 
penetrate into the air-passages, and it is at the same' lime the instrument 
of voice. (8ee cut If, p. 825.) Every portion of food, whetlun’ swallowed 
or returned for the purpose of r('-inastication, passes over it; and it would be 
scarcely possible to avoid frciiuenl inconvenience, and danger of suflToca- 
tion, were it not for a lid or covering to the entrance of this box, termed 
the epiglottis (fig. 5,) whicli yields to the pressure of the food passing 
over it, and lies flat on the entrance into the windj)ipc, and, being of a car- 
tilaginous structure, rises again by its inherent elasticity as soon as the 
pellet has been forced along, and permits tlic anirnal to breathe again. 
The whole of the larynx is composed of separate cartilages, to wdiich 
muscles are altachecl, that regulate the size of the opening into the 
windpipe, as the voice or alteration in breathing from exertion or disease, 
may require. Fig. 11 gives a view of the rimx glottidis, or edge 
of the glottis^ or opening into the windpipe. It appears a little more pro- 
minent than in the horse, but the opening into the windpipe is consider- 
ably smaller than in that animal, because little speed is required in the 
of the ox, and there is rarely any hurried or distressed breathing. 

, Wilt although the opening into the wdndpipe is smaller, there is more 
lIlUfiT of substances getting into it, for all the food passes thrice over it; 
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at its first passage is formed into a very loose and imperfect pellet. 
Provision is made for this; the epiglottis of the ox is broader than that of 
the horse: it more than covers the opening into the windpipe. In the 
horse it merely fits it; and while care is taken that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the air-passages shall be sufficiently guarded, equal or more care 
seems to be bestowed on the removal of every impediment to the breath- 
ing, and therefore the epiglottis of the horse (fig. 5, cut 1, p, 325,) with 
its sharp termination, was adjusted so as just to cover the rimse gloiiidis 
and no more. In the ox, the breathing is seldom hurried, and the food 
passes oftener over the opening, and therefore the epiglottis is broad and 
rounded. (Fig. 5, cut 2, p. 325.) 

Not only so, but in the horse the food only passes one way; it is sim- 
ply swallowed: in the ox it is returned for a second mastication. The pro- 
vision made for the horse would be totally insufficient, for portions of the 
food would insinuate itself under the epiglottis, and enter the larynx. In 
order to prevent this, we have the broad epiglottis, overlapping on either 
side, and at the angle of the opening; the cartilage of which it is com- 
posed is thinner, its rounded extremity is curled — turned back — so as to 
yield and be pressed down, and give an uninterrupted passage, and securely 
cover the opening when the food is returned, while also, from its thinness, 
it yields in another way, and uncurls and covers the opening when the 
food is swallowed.* 

The arytaendid cartilages (fig. 6) are smaller in the ox than in the horse: 
the thyroid cartilages (fig. 7) are larger. The, interior of the larynx of 
the ox — the organ of voice — is more simple in any other domesticated 
animal. There is neither membrane across the opening, nor are there any 
duplicatures of membrane resembling sacs within the larynx; in fact, his 
voice is the least capable of modulation of any of our quadruped servants. 

THE WINDPIPE. 

The trachea, or windpipe, of the cattle is considerably smaller than in 
the horse, because so much air is not wanted. The ox is not a beast of 
speed, and he rarely goes beyond the walk or trot. Tlie cartilaginous 
rings are narrower (fig. 9, cut 2, p. 325,) and although thicker, they are 
of less firm consistence. The interposed ligamentous substance is weaker 
(fig. 10, cut 1, p. 325.) It is also wider in the fresh subject although from 
its thinness and weakness, it quickly contracts as closely as it is represent- 
ed in this cut. A tube of looser construction is sufficient for the portion 
of air which the ox needs in respiration; and gathering usually the whole 
of his food from the ground, and gathering it slowly, and being longer oc- 
cupied about it, more freedom of motion, and a greater degree of extension 
is requisite. 

* Some persons have said, and indeed the author is very much inclined to believe it, 
and his old recollections and present experience confirm that belief, that many of the 
tongues which in large towns arc pickled by tlie drysaltcr, and find their way to the tables 
of the taverns, or of private individuals, never came from the mouth of the ox. The 
epiglottis, however, will tell tales. It is generally preserved in the pickled tongue; or .if 
it is not, that will be regarded as a very suspicious circumstance. The observation, 
then, whether this cartilage is rounded and curled, or sharp, will decide the question 'as 
to the animal to which it once belonged. One inspection of fig. 5 in the cuts of tlie la- 
rynx in page 325 will prevent all doubt on a subject of some importance to the lovers 
of good living. It may be added that the tongue of the horse is tied down by the spur 
of the hyoid bone, and is short and thick. (See fig. 1, in the cut of the larynx of the 
horse, cut 1 , p. 32A) In the ox tiic spur is a mere tubercle (see cut 2, fig. 1 , p. 325,) 
and the tongue released from this curb is used to clean the whole of the muzzle, and 
can be insinuated even into the nostril. A short plump tongue, then, until the epiglot- 
tis is seen, is a suspicious affair; but a long, ugly looking tongue, with a rounded epi- 
glottis, may be etV;cn without fear. 

33 
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In addition to this, it will be observed by the comparative anatomist, 
and by every one who feels pleasure in comparing the structure of animals 
with their situation and wants, that there is no careful and intricate over- 
lapping of the cartilages behind as described in ‘ the Horse,’ p. 159; they 
are simply brought into approximation with each other; and their oppos- 
ing edges project behind so that they are very loosely bound to the cervi- 
cal vertebrae. There is also no transverse muscle, because the calibre of 
the tube can seldom or never be so much varied as in the rapid progres- 
sion of the horse: but then, by way of compensation, the lining membrane 
of the trachea is denser and more extensible, and more elastic, and capable 
of discharging, although imperfectly, a function similar to that of the trans- 
verse muscle. 

At the lower part of the windpipe there is even a more striking differ- 
ence; the triangular prolongation of cartilage for the defence of the tube 
ill the immediate neighbourhood of the lungs is smaller, and the additional 
plates of cartilage given to the horse for the same purpose are altogether 
wanting. The rings of the windpipe of the ox are about 60, or 8 or 10 
more than are usually found in the horse. 

TRACHEOTOMY. 

Although there are fewer diseases of cattle in which the animal is 
threatened with suffocation than there are in the horse, yet occasionally in 
blain, in inflammation of parotid gland, and in those varieties of fever 
which in the ox are so rauCTi characterized by the formation of tumours, 
there will be pressure on the windpipe, much contracting its calibre, and 
rendering the act of respiration laborious, and almost impracticable. In 
inflammation of the larynx, to which cattle are much exposed, the dis- 
tressing labour of breathing is scarcely credible. 

Tracheotomy, or the formation of an artificial opening into the wind- 
pipe, is an operation very easily and safely performed. The beast should 
be secured, and the hair cut closely from the throat over the windpipe, and 
opposite to the fifth or sixth ring. The skin is then tightened by the fin- 
ger and thumb, and an incision is made through it at least three inches in 
length. This must be carefully dissected off from the parts beneath, and 
then a portion of the windpipe, half an inch wide, and an inch in length, 
carefully cut out. There is no occasion for the solicitude required in the 
horse, that this shall consist of equal quantities of two rings, for any little 
contraction of the windpipe here would be a matter of no consequence : 
sufiUcient speed is not exacted from the ox for roaring to be a nuisance, or 
even to be perceived. The lips of the wound should be kept open by 
threads passed through the edges and tied over the neck; until the pres- 
sure or inflammation above no longer exists, and then they may be brought 
together and the wound healed. 

It is wonderful what instantaneous and perfect relief this operation af- 
fords. The beast that was struggling for breath, and seemed every mo- 
ment ready to expire, is in a moment himself. 

In cases of permanent obstruction, as tumour in the nostrils, or distor- 
tion of the larynx or trachea, the animal will generally be consigned to 
the butcher; but instances may occur in which it is desirable to pre- 
serve the beast for the sake of breeding, or for other purposes. Then a 
tube may be introduced into the opening two or three inches long, curved 
mt the top, and the external orifice turning downward, with a little ring on 
each side, by which, through the means of tapes, it may be retained in its 
situation. A horse has worked two or three years wearing a tube of this 
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'^tind, and a favourite cow or bull might be thus preserved, but extraordi- 
nary cases alone would justify such a proceeding. 

THE THYMUS GLAND, OR SWEETBREAD. 

Before the track of the windpipe is followed into the chest, it may be 
convenient to notice an irregular glandular body, of a pale pink colour, 
situated in the very fore part of the thorax, and vulgarly called the sweet- 
bread. In the early period of the life of the fmtus, it is of no considera- 
ble size, and is confined mostly to the chest; but during the latter months 
it strangely develops itself. It protrudes from the thorax; it climbs up on 
each side of the neck, between the carotids and the trachea, and reaches 
even to the parotid gland, and becomes a part and portion of that gland. 
It cannot be separated from the parotid; and when cut into *a milky fluid 
exudes from it. 

Very soon after birth, however, a singular change takes place; it spon- 
taneously separates from the parotid; it gradually disappears, beginning 
from above downwards; and in the course of a few months not a vestige 
of it remains along the whole of the neck. It then more slowly dimi- 
nishes within the chest; but at length it disappears there too, and its situa- 
tion is occupied by the thoracic duct. 

It is evidently connected with the existence of the animal previous to 
birth, and more particularly with the latter stages of festal life. It seems 
to be a part of the nutritive system. It pouM a bland and milky fluid 
through the parotid duct into the mouth, andi||finto the stomach, in order 
to habituate the stomach by degrees to the digestive process, and to pre- 
pare it for that function on which the life of the animal is to depend; and 
also to prepare the intestines for the discharge of their duty. When, after 
birth, it begins to be separated from the parotid gland, it has no means of 
pouring its secretion into the stomach, and it gradually dwindles away, 
and disappears. 


THE BRONCHIAL TUBES. 

The windpipe pursues its course down the neck, until it arrives at the 
chest. It there somewhat alters its form, and becomes deeper and nar- 
rower in order to suit itself to the triangular opening through which it is 
to pass. It enters the chest, and preserves the same cartilaginous struc- 
ture until it arrives at the base of the heart, where it separates into two 
tubes corresponding with the two divisions of the lungs. These arc called 
the bronchial tubes. They plunge deep into the substance of the lungs; 
these presently subdivide; and the subdivision is continued in every direc- 
tion, until branches of the trachea penetrate every portion of the lungs. 
These are still air-passages, and they are carrying on the air to its desti- 
nation for the accomplishment of a vital purpose. The lungs of the ox 
aflbrd the most satisfactory elucidation of the manner in which these air- 
tubes traverse that viscus. They can be followed until they almost elude 
the unassisted sight, but the greater part of them can be evidently traced 
into the lobuli^ or little divisions of the substance of the lung which are 
so evident here. The minute structure of these lobuli has never been de- 
monstrated; but we may safely imagine them to consist of very small cells 
in which the bronchial tubes terminate, and to which the air is conveyed; 
and that these cells are divided from each other by exceedingly delicate 
membranes. 
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THE ALTERATION OF THE BLOOD. 

The blood has already been described as sent from the riglit ventricle of 
the heart into the lung, and the blood-vessels dividing and subdividing ur^- 
til they have attained a state of extreme minuteness, and then ramifying 
over the delicate membrane of these cells. The blood, however, is in a 
venous state; it is no longer capable of supporting life; and it is forced 
through the lungs, in order that it may be rendered once more arterial, and 
capable of supporting life and all its functions. For this purpose these 
minute veins spread over the delicate membrane of the cells, and for this 
purpose also the air has been conveyed to these cells by the bronchial tubes. 

Now the chemical, it may almost be said, the vital difference, between 
venous and arterial blood is, that the former is loaded with carbon, and de- 
ficient in oxygen. It here comes, if not in absolute contact with atmos- 
pheric air, yet so close as to be separated only by a gossamer membrane, 
which offers little obstacle to the power of chemical affinity or attraction; 
and the carbon which it contains is attracted by the oxygen which abounds 
in the atmospheric air, and is taken out of the circulation, and empoisons 
the air instead of the blood. Carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, is formed 
by the union of the oxygen and the carbon, the presence of whi{di in un- 
due quantities renders the air destructive to life. The other constituents 
of the blood have also an affinity for oxygen, and more of that gas is taken 
from the atmospheric air, and passes through the membrane of the air- 
cells, and mingles with the blood. 

The change, then, fromr'%nous to arterial blood consists in the carbon 
being taken away, and oxygen imbibed; and this is effected by the blood 
being brought so nearly into contact with atmospheric air, of which oxy- 
gen is a constituent part, and which has a greater affinity for carbon, and 
other principles in the blood, than it has for the gases with which it was 
combined in the constitution of atmospheric air. 

'fhe capillary vessels, now carrying arterial instead of venous blood, 
unite and form larger and yet larger vessels, until the united stream is 
poured into the right cavity of the heart, thence to be propelled through 
the frame. This subject has been treated at somewhat greater length, be- 
cause the lungs of the ox afford the best illustration of llic division of the 
bronchial tubes, and the separation of the substance of the lungs into dis- 
tinct lobuli, or little lobes, in which the bronchial tubes terminate, and the 
air-cells are developed. 


. CATARRH OR HOOSE, 

Anatomical detail may now, for a considerable time, be laid aside, and 
inquiry be made into the diseases of the respiratory organs. 'J^hose only 
of the first of the air-passages, that of the nose have as yet been consider- 
ed; however, inflammation has spread beyond the lining membrane of the 
nasal cavities, and begins to involve the fauces, the glands of the throat, 
and the upper air-passages generally; it is no longer coryza, but assumes 
the name of catarrh, or is belter known in the country by the term hoose. 
This is a disease loo little regarded by the owner of cattle, but the fore- 
runner of the most frequent and fatal diseases to which they are subject. 

It is often hard to say whence catarrh, or common cold, arises. The 
slightest change of management or of temperature will sometimes pro- 
duce it. In the beginning of spring, and towards the latter part of au- 
tumn, it is particularly prevalent. Young beasts, and cows after calving, 
are very subject Ip it. In a great many cases, however, it is the result of 
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mismanagement. When cattle are crowded together they are seldom 
without hoosc. If the cow-house is suffered to be heated to a considerable 
number of degrees above the temperature of the external air, it is sure to 
bfi present there. Many a sad cold is caught at the straw-yard, and parti- 
cularly by young cattle: the food is scanty there; it is not sufficient to 
afford proper nourishment, or to keep up the proper warmth; and the 
more forward drive the others about, and permit them to obtain only a 
small portion of their proper share of the provender; and then the depress- 
ing effects of cold, and wet, and hunger, so debilitate these poor beasts, 
that they are seldom without catarrh — and that catarrh too frequently runs 
on to a more serious disease. 

Some breeds are more subject to boose than others. The natives of a 
southern district are seldom naturalized in a northern and colder clime 
without several times passing through the ordeal of severe catarrh; and, 
where the system of breeding in and in has been carried to too great an 
extent, and been pursued in defiance of many a warning, hoose, perpe- 
tually occurring, difficult to remove, and degenerating into confirmed 
phthisis, will painfully, but somewhat too late, convince the farmer of his 
mistake. 

The principal error, however, of the agriculturist is, not that he suffers 
the causes of hoose to exist, or always gives them existence, but that he 
underrates the mischievous and fatal character of the disease. To this 
point we shall have to refer again and again; and if we can but induce 
him to listen to the dictates of humanity and interest, the present trea- 
tise may rank among those which have diffused some ‘ useful knowledge.’ 

'Inhere is no disease of a chronic nature by which cattle are so i^eriously 
injured, or which is (wentually so fatal to them, as hoose; yet not one 
herdsman in twenty, and very few of those whose interest is more at 
stake, pay the slightest attention to it. The cow may cough on from week 
to week, and no one takes notice of it until the quantity of milk is seri- 
ously decreasing, or she is rapidly losing flesh, and then medical treat- 
ment is generally unavailing. The disease has now yeached the chest; 
the lungs are seriously affected; and the foundation is laid for confirmed 
consumption. 

It is far from the wish of the author to inculcate a system of over-nurs- 
ing. He knows full well that those cattle are most healthy that are 
exposed to the usual changes of the weather, yet somewhat sheltered 
from its greatest inclemency. He would not consider every cow that 
booses as a sick animal, and shut her up in sonic close place, and physic 
and drench her, but he would endeavour to prevail on the farmer to be a 
great deal more on the look out. The farmer or the herdsman should 
l)e aware of every beast that coughs. It may be only a slight' cold, 
and in a few days may disappear of itself. He may wait and see whether 
it wdll unless there are some urgent symptoms; but, these few days hav- 
ing passed, and the cow continuing to hoose, it begins to be irnperativvfly 
necessary for him to adopt the proper measures, while they may be ser- 
viceable. 

Let her be taken up and examined. Does she feed as well as ever? 
Does the dew stand upon her muzzle? Are her flanks perfectly quiet? 
then one or two nights’ housing, and a mash or two, or a dose of physic, 
may set all right. But if, on examination, the muzzle is a little dry, and 
the root of the horn hot, and she heaves (although not much) at the 
flanks, and the coat is not so sleek as usual, and she is a little off her 
feed, let her be bled. Experience will teach the farmer that these chest 
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affections, in cattle, often and speedily assume a highly inflammable eha-^ 
racter, and that they must be conquered at the first, or not at alh 

To bleeding should succeed a dose of Epsom salts, with half aft ounce 
of ginger in it, to prevent griping and to promote perspiration, aftd to Ex- 
cite the rumen to action; but none of the hot, stimulating drinks of the 
cowleech, and of the farmer too, by means of which they cause the fire to 
burn with tenfold fury, instead of extinguishing it.* To this should be 
added warmth, warm mashes, warm drinks, warm gruels, and a warm but 
well ventilated cow-house. 


EPIDEMIC CATARRH. 

Catarrh occasionally assumes an epidemic form; it spreads over whole 
districts; it is more than usually violent; it associates with itself the 
symptoms of other and of worse diseases, and it is strangely fatal. If a 
cold yet variable spring succeeds to a wet and mild winter, there will be 
scarcely a dairy or a straw-yard in some districts in which a considerable 
number of cows will not labour under distressing hoose. Obstinate costive- 
ness attends the early stage of this disease, on which neither Epsom salts, 
nor common salt, nor linseed oil, can make any impression. All seems to 
go into the nimen, and has for a while no power on the cuticulat coat of 
that stomach; and then, whether the purgative course is pursued or sus- 
pended, diarrhoea suddenly comes on, and bids equal defiance to all astrin- 
gent medicines. SometiMs, however, diarrhoea is present and obstinate 
from the very beginning. 

Tumours about the head, the roots of the ears, the neck, the back, and 
loins, an^l many of the joints, soon succeed, accompanied by a singular 
crackling sound when pressed upon. There is decomposition going on 
every where, and in the cellular texture among the rest, accompanied by the 
extrication of gas, the passage of which among the cells beneath the skin 
is the cause of this crackling. 

While these tumours indicate decomposition in one part, the appearance 
and odour of the feces show that it is not inactive in the intestinal canal. 
The discharge is offensive to a high degree, the breath loses its peculiar 
and beautiful scent, and the vital powers are rapidly exhausted. 

In most of these epidemics, the fimt attack seems to be made on the 

♦ Future ages will scarcely believe that, in the nineteenth century, a work w^as pub- 
lished on the diseases of cattle, and which had on unexampled sale, in which the follow- 
ing drink is recommended as powerful in removing * fever and inflammation of the 
lungs, and diseases of this kind.* There is not a single good ingredient in the whole 
mixture : there arc some inert drugs, and the bulk is made up of absolute poison. 

‘ Take balsam of sulphur, two ounces ; Barbadocs tar, one ounce ; the yolks of two 
eggs » heat them well together in a large basin until they are properly incorporated, then 
add ginger, aniseeds, cummin-seeds, elecampane-root, grains of paradise, and liquorice- 
root, of each one ounce, in powder. Salt of tartar, half an ounce; honey, four ounces. 
Mix all together, and add by a little at a time, constantly stirring, one quart of warm 
ale or gruel. If gruel is used, add a wine-glass of gin or brandy, and give it when new- 
milk warm. 

‘ If it be given at the commencement of the disease, one or two of the drinks are gene- 
rally found suflicient to remove the complaint. Its effects are powerful in removing 
and carrying off the offending humours from the pulmonary vessels, and in restoring 
them to their proper tone again. It warms, stimulates, and gives fresh action to the 
stomach and intestines, by which nature will return to its regular course, and the health 
of the animal be speedily restored.* 

This is extracted from Clater*s ‘ Every Man his own Cow-doctor.’ We will, however, 
do justice to the proprietors of that work; they have endeavoured to keep pace with the 
increasing knowledge of the times ; all this, worse than nonsense, is expunged, and the 
work is now of a respectable character. 
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^ powers of organic life, and soon afterwards the animal system shares in 
the deleterious influence. The beast is unwilling to move ; it scarcely can 
move ; it staggers as it walks. It loses flesh every day ; the coat stares, 
•and clings to the bones ; the appetite is quite gone ; a fostid discharge 
commences from the mouth and nostrils, and death soon follows. 

The treatment of this disease in its early stage, and when alone it can 
be 'treated with reasonable hope of success, may be characterized under 
two words — promptitude and vigour. The state of inflammatory fever 
which accompanies the early period of the disease is intense ; and unless 
arrested it will (as we have seen in treating of that disease) speedily 
exhaust every vital power ; therefore, fever existing, bleeding is impera- 
tive. The quantity of blood to be abstracted will be regulated by the 
intensity of the inflammation, the apparent approach or commencement of 
debility, and the effect produced while the blood continues to flow. All 
of tliese circumstances should be most carefully attended to. If the fever 
rages, the ox will bear to lose a much greater quantity of blood than the 
horse, and uniformly with manifest advantage. If the state of debility is 
evidently approaching, or has even commenced, bleeding, regulated by the 
pulse, and stopped the moment that that falters, will generally be .bene- 
ficial : but, debility being established, or the bleeding carried on, after 
the pulse has forbidden it, the abstraction of blood will only hasten the 
catastrophe. 

Aperients should undoubtedly be administered, accompanied or not by 
aromatics, or the proportion of the aromatic regulated by the preponder- 
ance of fever or debility. The sulphate ol^ magnesia will be preferred ; 
and early recourse should be had to the stomach-pump, in the manner 
which has been already described, should the physic seem to accumulate 
in the paunch. 

The other medicines will also be regulated by the symptom?. While 
fever continues, the digitalis emetic tartar and nitre will be indicated. 
When the febrile stage is passed, spirit of nitrous ether, laudanum, gen- 
tian, and ginger will be indicated. The cow-house should be warm, yet 
well ventilated. Mashes should be given, and green meal of every kind, 
and this changed daily, if necessary, in order to humour tlie capricious 
appetite of the patient. The strength being a little renovated, the beast 
may be turned into some pasture, close at hand, for a few hours during 
the middle of the day. 

THE MALIGNANT EPIDEMIC. MURRAIN. 

Epidemic catarrh much oftener assumes a malignant form in cattle than 
in horses, on account of the greater vascularity of the system, and intensity 
of febrile action, and consequent vital exhaustion. It also appears as a 
disease which is malignant from its very commencement. In former 
times it was the pest of cattle, while horses comparatively escaped ; and, 
in the present day, there is no disease of the horse, with the exception of 
farcy and glanders combined, so malignant as the murrain of cattle. It 
once used to sweep away the horned stock of whole districts^ and there 
are few years in which it is not now seen in some part of the kingdom. 
It is here ranked under the diseases of the respiratory system, because that 
system is usually first of all affected, and for a longer or shorter time alone 
affected ; but the disease gradually takes on a typhoid character, and its 
pestilential influence invades every portion of the frame. It principally 
appears in marshy and woody districts, or where under-draining has been 
neglected, or the cattle have been exposed and half-starved. 

There are few diseases that assume, in its earlier or later stages, a 
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greater variety of forms; but, disarmed of somewhat of its virulence ip 
modern times, or at least having not appeared in all its terrors for some 
years past, it will generally be distinguished by some or the greater part of 
the following symptoms. 

There will be cough, frequent and painful, and, in many cases, for a 
week or more before there is any other marked symptom. The farmer 
may not always be aware of this, but he will find it out if he inquires 
about it ; and he will be fully aware of the importance of the fact before 
we have done with this division of our subject. 

After a few days some heaving of the flanks will be added to the cough ; 
the pulse will be small, hard, frequent, and sometimes irregular ; the mouth 
hot ; the root of the horn cold ; the fasces sometimes hard and black, at 
others liquid and black, and then very foetid. Presently afterwards, that 
of which we have to speak again and again, is observed — extreme tender- 
ness along the spine, and particularly over tlie loins. 

The cough becomes more frequent and convulsive, and a brown or 
bloody matter runs from the nostrils and mouth; the eyes are swelled and 
weeping ; the patient grinds his teeth ; there is frequent spasmodic con- 
traction about the nostrils ; and the animal rarely lies down, or, if he does, 
rises again immediately. 

The eyes soon afterwards become unusually dull ; the pulse remains 
small, but it has become feeble ; the respiration is quicker ; the flanks are 
tucked up ; the tenderness on the loins is removed ; insensibility is steal- 
ing over the frame ; and the f«ces are more loaded with mucus, and more 
foetid. The patient moans akd lows, and grinds his teeth almost inces- 
santly ; the head is agitated by a convulsive motion ; blood begins to 
mingle with the faeces : the breath, and even the perspiration, become 
offensive j and the beast staggers as he walks. 

Tumours and boils now, or often earlier, appear on various parts. If 
they are to come forward, the sooner they rise the better, for much de- 
pends on what becomes of them. If the animal has sufficient strength for 
them to go through tlie usual process of suppuration, although the slough- 
ing and the stench may be greater than could be thought possible, the 
beast will have a chance to recover ; but if there is not energy to bring 
them forward — if they become stationary — and most assuredly, if they 
recede and disappear, the patient will die. 

The treatment of this disease is most unsatisfactory. If the farmer 
could be brought to attend more to this cough in cattle — if, here, he had 
recognised the violent and increasing cough — and, although he had not 
dreamed of murrain, had bled and physicked the beast on account of the 
cough, the disease would probably have been arrested, or at least its viru- 
lence would have abated. 

The early stage even of murrain is one of fever, and the treatment 
should correspond with this — bleeding. Physic should be cautiously yet 
not timorously resorted to. For sedative medicines there will rarely be 
room except the cough should continue. Small doses of purgative 
medicine, with more of the aromatic than we generally add, will be 
serviceable, effecting the present purpose, and not hastening or increasing 
the debility which generally is at hand; but if the bowels are sufficiently 
open, or diarrhoea should threaten, and yet symptoms of fever should be ap- 
parent, no purgative must be given, but the sedatives should be mingled with 
some vegetable tonic. The peculiar, foetid diarrha?a must be met with 
astringents, mingled also with vegetable tonics. In combating the pustular 
and sloughing gangrenous stage, the chloride of lime will be the best 
extemial application; while a little of it administered with the other 
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luedicines inwardly may possibly lessen the tendency to general decompo- 
sition. The extewial application of it should not be confined to the ulce- 
rated parts alone, but it should be plentifully sprinkled over and about the 
beast; and the infected animal should be immediately removed from the 
sound ones. 

There is no satisfactory account of the malignant distemper which occa- 
sionally appeared in former times, and swept away almost the whole of 
ihe cattle in many districts. Those which do exist were written mostly 
by physicians. They were the best chroniclers, certainly, which the age 
afforded, but they knew little about cattle either in sickness or health; and 
were not aware how little many of the principles of human medicine apply 
either to the theory or the treatment of the diseases of cattle; and (most to 
be lamented, and most disoraceful to the parties) the farmer would not 
furnish the physicians with sufficient relations of the symptoms, but pur- 
posely misled them, because they had recommended to the government 
restrictions with regard to these diseased cattle inconsistent with the inat- 
tention, prejudice, and fatalism of the owners. 

An endeavour will here be made to supply this chasm in the history of 
cattle, and to collect a connected account of these devastations. It will be 
useful and not uninteresting as a record, and it will throw considerable 
light on the nature of the disease which yet remains, but, fortunately for 
the firmer and his cattle, under an incomparably milder form. 

The earliest record we have of murrain is the destruction of the cattle 
of the Egyptians (Exod. ix. 2, <fc;c.:) ‘ If thou refuse to let them go, be- 
liold tlie hand of the Lord is upon thy cattle which is in the field; there 
shall be a very grievous murrain. To-morrow the Lord shall do this thing 
in the land. And the Lord did that thing on the morrow, and all the cattle 
of J'lgypt died.’ 

During the siege of Troy vast numbers of the cattle of the Greeks, and 
of the Greeks themselves, are said to have perished by a pestilence. Ho- 
mer, the father of Grecian poetry, who is supposed to have written about 
900 years before Christ, in attributing the disorder to the arrows of 
Apollo, might have meant only to suggest that the cause of these ma- 
lignant diseases was in the air: and thus, perhaps, brutes receive the con- 
tagion first, because their sense of smell is more acute than that of the 
human being.* 

Hippocrates, wdio flourished about 500 years after Homer, and is the 
earliest writer on medicine, while he justly ascribes all disorders to divine 
agency, yet combats this supernatural and judicial interference, as the off- 
spring of superstition and hypocrisy. t 

Plutarch tells us that, during the reign of Romulus, a pestilence, after 
destroying the fruits of the earth and the cattle, swept off many of the 
Romans; and Livy, speaking of another visitation of the pest, says that 
the consuls had the greater difficulty in raising their recruits, because the 
plague which the year before had raged among the horned cattle had 
then broken out among the men.| 

Virgil, in his ‘ Georgies,’ by very far the most beautiful of his poems, 

* *OUf?«f fAiV TT^dtfTOV STrwp^tTO KAt RUVaff ifyOVff 

’Aurag ETTKT* aiirota’i 
BaXX. — Iliad, lib. i. 

On mules and dogs tli* infection first began, 

And last thc^fengeful arrows fixed in man. — Pope. 

t ni;< ‘ Il^uc Vueru, 

t Delectus consiilibus co difficilior erat, quod pestilentia, quse priori anno in boves in- 
gruerat, eo vertcrat in hominum morbos. — Liv. lib. xli. 
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and containing many good agricultural precepts, which modern improve- 
ments have not rendered obsolete, gives a long history of the murrain as it 
devastated some of the Roman farms.* He wrote about 50 years before 
the Christian era. 

* The picture is drawn from the very life, and the reader will forgive the length of 
some of the extracts. 

Hie quondam morbo cceU miseranda coorta cst 
Tempestas, totoque uutumni incanduit a3stu, 

£t genus omne neci pecudum dedit, omne ferarum, 

Corrupitque lacus, in fecit pabula tabo. 

Nee via mortis crat simplex, sed ubi ignea veiiis 
Omnibus acta sitis miscros adduxerat artus; 

Rursus abundabat fluidus liquor; omniaque in se 
Ossa minutatim morbo collapsa trahebat. 

Ssepe in honore Deum medio stuns hostia ad arum, 

Laneadum nivea circumdatur infulavitta, 

Inter cunctantes cccidit moribunda ministros. 

Aut si quam ferro mactaverat ante sacerdus; 

Inde neque impositis ardent nltaria fibris, 

Nec responsa potest consultus rcdderc vales; 

Ac vix suppositi tinguritur sanguine cultri, 

Summaque Jejuna sanie infuscatur arena. 

Georg, lib. iii. vcr. 478. &-c. 

Here from the vicious air and sickly skies 
A plague did on the dumb creation rise: 

During th’ autumnal heats th* infection grew, 

Tame cattle and the boasts of Nature slew, 

Poisoning the standing lakes and pools impure; 

Nor was the foodful grass in fields secure. 

Strange death 1 for, when the thirsty fire had drunk 
Their vital blood, and the dry nerves were shrunk. 

When the contracted limbs were cramp’d, cv’n then 
A wat’rish humour swcll’d and ooz’d agen. 

Converting intq banc the kindly juice. 

Ordain’d by Nature for a better use. 

The victim ox, that was for altars prest, 

Trirnm’d with white ribbons and with garlands drest, 

Sunk of himself, without the God’s command. 

Preventing the slow sacrificers’ hand. 

Or, by the holy butcher if he fell, 

Th’ inspected entrails could no fates foretell; 

Nor laid on altars, did pure flames arise; 

But clouds of mould’ring smoke forbade <he sacrifice. 

Scarcely the knife was redden’d with his gore. 

Or the black poison stain’d the sandy floor . — Dry den. 

It would seem that the disease assumed in that part of Italy the character which it 
does there, and on the continent generally, at the present day, much oflener, and to a 
greater extent, than is seen in our country; it is what the French call “ Fidvre pernicieux 
carbonculaire.” It is not merely that inflammation of the cellular texture beneath the 
skin, so peculiarly the disease of cattle, which causes general tenderness wherever the 
animal is touched, and pain which he cannot bear when he is pressed on the loins; but 
it proceeds to the formation of tumours, carbuncles, ulcers, and deposit of purulent fluid 
every where. When the animal is examined after death, no blood follows the knife, but 
a yellow, or glairy, and pus-like fluid; and this not only immediately beneath the skin, 
but deep between the muscles. Even during life there is a kind of bloodlessness, and 
the knife must penetrate deeply in orde^,to find", the vital fluid. The latter part of the 
above quotation refers to this; the foririlr to the effusions either in the thorax or abdo- 
men, wliich are sometimes found on examining cattle that have died of murrain: 

Hinc leetis vituli vulgo moriuntur hi 
Et dulces animas plena ad prtesepia rcdcrant. 

Hinc canibus blandis rabies venit,et quatit eegros 
Tussis anhela sues, ac faucibus angit obesis. 

Labitur infclix studiorum, atque immemor herbs 
Victor equus, fontesque avertitur, et pede terram 
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Our accounts of this disease are now few and meagre for many a cen- 
tury. In the year 376 after Christ, a murrain broke out among the cattle 
over the whole of Europe. The historian is Cardinal Baronius, who, 
either deeply imbued with the superstition of the age, or scrupling not to 
support a noble cause by means unworthy of it, says that ‘ none escaped 
but such as were marked on the forehead with the sign of the cross, by 
which miracle mawy people \/ere converted to Christianity.’* 

In 810 every head of cattle was destroyed in rfie Emperor Charlemagne’s 
army, and also throughout the greater part of his dominions.! In 1514, 
and again in 1599,f the Venetian states were so ravaged by it, that to pre- 

Crebro fcrit: dcmissae aures: incertcs ibidem 
Sudor, et ille quidem morituris frigidus: aret 
Pell is, ct ad tacturn tractaiiti dura rcsistit, 

Heec ante exitiuin primis dant signa diebus. 

Sin in processu cenpit crudescere morbus, 

Turn vero ardentes oculi, atque attractus ab alto 
Bpiritus interdum gemitu gravis: imaque longo 
Ilia singultu tendunt: it naribus ater 
Sanguis, et obsessas fauces premit aspera lingua. 

Euce autein duro fumans sub votnere taurus 
Concidit, et mixtum spumis vomit ore cruorem, 

Extremosque ciet geniitus: it tristis arator, 

Moerentem abjungens fraterna mortc juvencum, 

Atque opere in medio dc6xa relinquit aratra. 

Non umbr® altorum nemorum, non mollia possunt 
Prata rnovcrc aniiriuni, non qui per suxa volutus 
Purior electro campum petit arants: at Jma 
Solvuntur latcra, atque oculos stupor urguet inertes. 

Ad terrumquc fluit devexo poridcre cervix. — 

Georg, lib. iii. ver. 494, &c. 
The thriven calves in meads their food forsake, 

And render their sweet souls before the plenteous rack. 

Tlie fawning dog runs mad; the wheezing swine 
Witli coughs is choked, and labours from the chine: 

Tlic victor horse, forgetful of his food. 

The palm renounces, and abhors the flood. 

He paws the ground, and on his hanging ears 
A doubtful sweat in clammy drops appears: 

ParchM is his hide, and rugged areJiis hairs. 

Such are the symptoms of this young disease; 

But in time's process, when his pains increase, 

He rolls his mournful eyes; he deeply groans 
With patient sobbing, and with manly moans. 

He heaves for breath; which from his lungs supplied. 

Arid fetch'd from far, distends his lab'ring side. 

To his rough palate his dry tongue succeeds; 

And ropy gore he from his nostril bleeds. 

The steer who to the yoke was bred to bow 
^tudious of tillage, and the crooked plough) 

Falls down and dies; and, dying, vpids a flo^ 

Of foamy madness, mix'd with clotted blood. 

The clown, who cursing Providence, repines. 

His mournful fellow from the team disjoins; 

W ith many a groan forsakes his fruitless care, 

And in th' unnnish'd furrow leaves the share* 

The pining steer nor shalbs oF lofty woods 
Nor flow'ry meads, con nolferystal floods 
Roll'd ftom the rock: dlis flabby flanks decrease: 

His eyes are settled in a stupid peace; 

His bulk too weijghty for his thighs is grown; 

And his unwieldy neck hangs drooping down — Bryden, 

• Layard, on the Contagious Distemper among Horned Cattle, p. 11. 
t Lancisi dc Bovilla Peste. Part III. p. 110. 

t Rammazini de Contagiosa Bourn Epidemia. Ed. Lond. 1717, p. 456. 
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In addition to this, it will be observed by the comparative anatomist^ 
and by every one who feels pleasure in comparing the structure of animals 
with their situation and wants, that there is no careful and intricate over- 
lapping of the cartilages behind as described in ‘ the Horse,’ p. 159; they 
are simply brought into approximation with each other; and theip oppos- 
ing edges project behind so that they are very loosely bound to the cervi- 
cal vertebrae. There is also no transverse muscle, because the calibre of 
the tube can seldom or never be so much varied as in the rapid progres- 
sion of the horse: but then, by way of compensation, the lining membrane 
of the trachea is denser and more extensible, and more elastic, and capable 
of discharging, although imperfectly, a function similar to that of the trans- 
verse muscle. 

At the lower part of the windpipe there is even a more striking differ- 
ence; the triangular prolongation of cartilage for the defence of the tube 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the lungs is smaller, and the additional 
plates of cartilage given to the horse for the same purpose arc altogether 
wanting. The rings of the windpipe of the ox are about 60, or 8 or 10 
more than are usually found in the horse. 

TRACHEOTOMY. 

Although there are fewer diseases of cattle in which the animal is 
threatened with suffocation than there are in the horse, yet occasionally in 
blain, in inflammation of parotid gland, and in those varieties of fever 
which in the ox are so mti^ characterized by the formation of tumours, 
there will be pressure on the windpipe, much contracting its calibre, and 
rendering the act of respiration laborious, and almost impracticable. In 
inflammation of the larynx, to which cattle are much exposed, the dis- 
tressing labour of breathing is scarcely credible. 

Tracheotomy, or the formation of an artificial opening into the wind- 
pipe, is an operation very easily and safely performed. The beast should 
be secured, and the hair cut closely from the throat over the windpipe, and 
opposite to the fifth or sixth ring. The skin is then tightened by the fin- 
ger and thumb, and an incision is made through it at least three inches in 
length. This must be carefully dissected off from the parts beneath, and 
then a portion of the windpipe, half an inch wide, and an inch in length, 
carefully cut out. There is no occasion for the solicitude required in ^the 
horse, that this shall consist of equal quantities of two rings, for any little 
contraction of the windpipe here would be a matter of no consequence : 
sufficient speed is not exacted from the ox for roaring to be a nuisance, or 
even to be perceived. The lips of the wound should be kept open by 
threads passed through the edges and tied over the neck; until the pres- 
sure or inflammation above no longer exists, and then they may be brought 
together and the wound healed. 

It is wonderful what instantaneous and perfect relief this operation af- 
fords. The beast that was struggling for breath, and seemed every mo- 
ment ready to expire, is in a moment himself. 

In cases of permanent obstruction, as tumour in the nostrils, or distor- 
tion of the larynx or trachea, the animal will generally be consigned to 
the butcher; but instances may occur in which it is desirable to pre- 
serve the beast for the sake of breeding, or for other purposes. Then a 
tube may be introduced into the opening two or three inches long, curved 
at the top, and the external orifice turning downward, with a little ring on 
each side, by which, through the means of tapes, it may be retained in its 
situation. A horse has worked two or three years wearing a tube of this 
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and a favourite cow or bull might be thus preserved, but extraordi- 
nary cases alone would justify such a proceeding. 

THE THYMUS GLAND, OR SWEETBREAD. 

Before the track of the windpipe is followed into the chest, it may be 
convenient to notice an irregular glandular body, of a pale pink colour, 
situated in the very fore part of the thorax, and vulgarly called the sweet- 
bread. In the early period of the life of the fetus, it is of no considera- 
ble size, and is confined mostly to the chest; but during the latter months 
it strangely develops itself. It protrudes from the thorax; it climbs up on 
each side of the neck, between the carotids and the trachea, and reaches 
even to the parotid gland, and becomes a part and portion of that gland. 
It cannot be separated from the parotid; and when cut into -a milky fluid 
exudes from it. 

Very soon after birth, however, a singular change takes place; it spon- 
taneously separates from the parotid; it gradually disappears, beginning 
from above downwards; and in the course of a few months not a vestige 
of it remains along the whole of the neck. It then more slowly dimi- 
nishes within the chest; but at length it disappears there too, and its situa- 
tion is occupied by the thoracic duct. 

It is evidently connected with the existence of the animal previous to 
birth, and more particularly with the latter stages of fetal life. It seems 
to be a part of the nutritive system. It pojjyg a bland and milky fluid 
through the parotid duct into the mouth, and|P4nto the stomach, in order 
to habituate the stomach by degrees to the digestive process, and to pre- 
pare it for that function on which the life of the animal is to depend; and 
also to prepare the intestines for the discharge of their duty. When, after 
birth, it begins to be separated from the parotid gland, it has no means of 
pouring its secretion into the stomach, and it gradually dwindles away, 
and disappears. 


THE BRONCHIAL TUBES. 

The windpipe pursues its course down the neck, until it arrives at the 
chest. It there somewhat alters its form, and becomes deeper and nar- 
rower in order to suit itself to the triangular opening through which it is 
to pass. It enters the chest, and preserves the same cartilaginous struc- 
ture until it arrives at the base of the heart, where it separates into two 
tubes corresponding with the two divisions of the lungs. These are called 
the bronchial tubes. They plunge deep into the substance of the lungs; 
these presently subdivide; and the subdivision is continued in every direc- 
tion, until branches of the trachea penetrate every portion of the lungs. 
These are still air-passages, and they are carrying on the air to its desti- 
nation for the accomplishment of a vital purpose. The lungs of the ox 
aflord the most satisfactory elucidation of the manner in which these air- 
tubes traverse that viscus. They can be followed until they almost elude 
the unassisted sight, but the greater part of them can be evidently traced 
into the lobulu or little divisions of the substance of the lung which are 
so evident here. The minute structure of these lobuli has never been de- 
monstrated; but we may safely imagine them to consist of very small cells 
in which the bronchial tubes terminate, and to which the air is conveyed; 
and that these cells are divided from each other by exceedingly delicate 
membranes. 
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THE ALTERATION OF THE BLOOD. 

The blood has already been described as sent from the riglit ventricle of 
the heart into the lung, and the blood-vessels dividing and subdividing un- 
til they have attained a stale of extreme minuteness, and then ramifying 
over the delicate membrane of these cells. The blood, however, is in a 
venous state; it is no longer capable of supporting life; and it is forced 
through the lungs, in order that it may be rendered once more arterial, and 
capable of supporting life and all its functions. For this purpose these 
minute veins spread over the delicate membrane of the cells, and for this 
purpose also the air has been conveyed to these cells by the bronchial tubes. 

Now the chemical, it may almost be said, the vital diderence, between 
venous and arterial blood is, that the former is loaded with carbon, and de- 
ficient in oxygen. It here comes, if not in absolute contact with atmos- 
pheric air, yet so close as to be separated only by a gossamer membrane, 
which offers little obstacle to the power of chemical affinity or attraction; 
and the carbon which it contains is attracted by the oxygen which abounds 
in the atmospheric air, and is taken out of the circulation, and empoisons 
the air instead of the blood. Carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, is formed 
by the union of the oxygen and the carbon, the presence of whicli in un- 
due quantities renders the air destructive to life. The other constituents 
of the blood have also an affinity for oxygen, and more of that gas is taken 
from the atmospheric air, and passes through the membrane of the air- 
cells, and mingles with the^lood. 

The change, then, fronr.%nous to arterial blood consists in the carbon 
being taken away, and oxygen imbibed; and this is effected by the blood 
being brought so nearly into contact with atmospheric air, of which oxy- 
gen is a constituent part, and which has a greater affinity for carbon, and 
other principles in the blood, than it has for the gases with which it was 
combined in the constitution of atmospheric air. 

'Fhe capillary vessels, now carrying arterial instead of venous blood, 
unite and form larger and yet larger vessels, until the united stream is 
poured into the right cavity of the heart, thence to be propelled through 
the frame. This subject has been treated at somewhat greater length, be- 
cause the lungs of the ox afford the best illustration of the division of tlie 
bronchial tubes, and the separation of the substance of the lungs into dis- 
tinct lobuli, or little lobes, in which the bronchial lubes terminate, and the 
air-cells are developed. 


. CATARRH OR HOOSE. 

Anatomical detail may now, for a considerable time, be laid aside, and 
inquiry be made into the diseases of the respiratory organs. Those only 
of the first of the air-passages, that of the nose have as yet been consider- 
ed; however, inflammation has spread beyond the lining membrane of the 
nasal cavities, and begins to involve the fauces, the glands of the throat, 
and the upper air-passages generally; it is no longer coryza, but assumes 
the name of catarrh, or is better known in the country by the term hoose. 
This is a disease too little regarded by the owner of cattle, but the fore- 
runner of the most frequent and fatal diseases to which they are subject. 

It is often hard to say whence catarrh, or common cold, arises. The 
slightest change of management or of temperature will sometimes pro- 
duce it. In the beginning of spring, and towards the latter part of au- 
tumn, it is particularly prevalent. Young beasts, and cows after calving, 
are very subject to it. In a great many cases, however, it is the result of 
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'inkmanagemont. When cattle are crowded together they are seldom 
without hoose. If the cow-house is suffered to be heated to a considerable 
number of degrees above the temperature of the external air, it is sure to 
be present there. Many a sad cold is caught at the straw-yard, and parti- 
cularly by young cattle: the food is scanty there; it is not sufficient to 
afford proper nourishment, or to keep up the proper warmth; and the 
more forward drive the others about, and permit them to obtain only a 
small portion of their proper share of the provender; and then the depress- 
ing effects of cold, and wet, and hunger, so debilitate these poor beasts, 
that they are seldom without catarrh — and that catarrh too frequently runs 
on to a more serious disease. 

Some breeds are more subject to hoose than others. The natives of a 
southern district are seldom naturalized in a northern and colder clime 
without several times passing through the ordeal of severe catarrh; and, 
wlicre the system of breeding in and in has been carried to too great an 
extent, and been pursued in defiance of many a warning, hoose, perpe- 
tually occurring, difficult to remove, and degenerating into confirmed 
phthisis, will painfully, but somewhat too late, convince the farmer of his 
mistake. 

The principal error, however, of the agriculturist is, not that he suffers 
the causes of hoose to exist, or always gives them existence, but that he 
underrates the mischievous and fatal character of the disease. To this 
jioint \^e shall have to refer again and again; and if we can but induce 
him to listen to the dictates of humanity and ^interest, the present trea- 
tise may rank among those which have diffusea some ‘ useful knowledge.’ 

There is no disease of a chronic nature by which cattle are so4^eriously 
injured, or which is eventually so fatal to them, as hoose; yet not one 
herdsman in twenty, and very few of those whose interest is more at 
stake, pay the sliglitest attention to it. The cow may cough on from week 
to Aveek, and no one lakes notice of it until the quantity of milk is seri- 
ously decreasing, or she is rapidly losing flesh, and then medical treat- 
ment is generally unavailing. The disease has now preached the chest; 
the lungs are seriously aflected; and the foundation is laid for confirmed 
consumption. 

It is fur from the wish of tlie author to inculcate a system of over-nurs- 
ing. He knows full well that those cattle are most healthy that are 
exposed to the usual changes of the Aveather, yet somewhat sheltered 
from its greatest inclemency. He would not consider every cow that 
Imoses as a sick animal, and shut her up in some close place, and physic 
and drench her, but he would endeavour to prevail on the farmer to be a 
great deal more on the look out. The farmer or the herdsman should 
be aAvare of every beast that coughs. It may be only a slight cold, 
and in a few days may disappear of itself. He may wait and see whether 
it will unless there are some urgent symptoms; but, these few days hav- 
ing passed, and the coav continuing to hoose, it begins to be imperativvily 
necessary for him to adopt the proper measures, while they may be ser- 
viceable. 

Let her be taken up and examined. Does she feed as well as ever? 
Docs the dew stand upon her muzzle? Are her flanks perfectly quiet? 
then one or two nights’ housing, and a mash or two, or a dose of physic, 
may set all right. But if, on examination, the muzzle is a little dry, and 
the root of the horn hot, and she heaves (although not much) at the 
flanks, and the coat is not so sleek as usual, and she is a little off her 
feed, let her be bled. Experience will teach the farmer that these chest 

33 * 
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affections, in cattle, often and speedily assume a highly inflammable cha^ 
racter, and that they must be conquered at the first, or not at all. 

To bleeding should succeed a dose of Epsom salts, with half aft ounce 
of ginger in it, to prevent griping and to promote perspiration, aftd to ex- 
cite the rumen to action; but none of the hot, stimulating drinks of the 
cowleech, and of the farmer too, by means of which they cause the fire to 
burn with tenfold fury, instead of extinguishing it.* To this should be 
added warmth, warm mashes, warm drinks, warm gruels, and a warm but 
well ventilated cow-house. 


EPIDEMIC CATARRH. 

Catarrh occasionally assumes an epidemic form; it spreads over whole 
districts; it is more than usually violent; it associates with itself the 
symptoms of other and of worse diseases, and it is strangely fatal. If a 
cold yet variable spring succeeds to a wet and mild winter, there will be 
scarcely a dairy or a straw-yard in some districts in which a considerable 
number of cows will not labour under distressing boose. Obstinate costive- 
ness attends the early stage of this disease, on which neither Epsom salts, 
nor common salt, nor linseed oil, can make any impression. All seems to 
go into the rumen, and has for a while no power on the cuticulai coat of 
that stomach; and then, whether the purgative course is pursued or sus- 
pended, diarrhcea suddenly comes on, and bids equal defiance to all astrin- 
gent medicines. SometiMs, however, diarrhiea is present and obstinate 
from the very beginning. 

Tumours about the head, the roots of the ears, the neck, the back, and 
loins, anTl many of the joints, soon succeed, accompanied by a singular 
crackling sound when pressed upon. There is decomposition going on 
every where, and in the cellular texture among the rest, accompanied by the 
extrication of gas, the passage of which among the cells beneath the skin 
is the cause of this crackling. 

While these tumours indicate decomposition in one part, the appearance 
and odour of the feces show that it is not inactive in the intestinal canal. 
The discharge is offensive to a high degree, the breath loses its peculiar 
and beautiful scent, and the vital powers are rapidly exhausted. 

In most of these epidemics, the first attack seems to be made on the 

* Future ages will scarcely believe that, in the nineteenth century, a work was pub- 
lished on the diseases of cattle, and which had on unexanipled sale, in which the tollow- 
ing drink is recommended as powerful in removing * fever and inflammation of the 
lungs, and diseases of this kind.* There is not a single good ingredient in the whole 
mixture ; there are some inert drugs, and the bulk is made up of absolute poison. 

‘ Take balsam of sulphur, two ounces ; Barbadoes tar, one ounce ; the yolks of two 
eggs ; heat them well together in a large basin until they are properly incorporated, then 
add ginger, aniseeds, cummin-seeds, elecampane-root, grains of paradise, and liquorice- 
root, of each one ounce, in powder. Salt of tartar, half an ounce ; honey, four ounces. 
Mix all together, and add by a little at a time, constantly stirring, one quart of warm 
ale or gruel. If gruel is used, add a wine-glass of gin or brandy, and give it when new- 
milk warm. 

* If it be given at the commencement of the disease, one or two of the drinks are gene- 
rally found Bufiicient to remove the complaint. Its effects are powerful in removing 
and carrying off the offending humours from the pulmonary vessels, and in restoring 
them to their proper tone again. It warms, stimulates, and gives fresh action to the 
stomach and intestines, by which nature will return to its regular course, and the health 
of the animal be speedily restored.* 

This is extracted from Clater’s ‘ Every Man his own Cow-doctor.* We will, however, 
do justice to the proprietors of that work; they have endeavoured to keep pace with the 
increasing knowledge of the times; all this, worse than nonsense, is expunged, and the 
work is now of a respectable character. 
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powers of organic life, and soon afterwards the animal system shares in 
the deleterious influence. The beast is unwilling to move ; it scarcely can 
move ; it staggers as it walks. It loses flesh every day ; the coat stares, 
•and clings to the bones ; the appetite is quite gone ; a foetid discharge 
commences from the mouth and nostrils, and death soon follows. 

The treatment of this disease in its early stage, and when alone it can 
be 'treated with reasonable hope of success, may be characterized under 
two words — promptitude and vigour. The state of inflammatory fever 
which accompanies the early period of the disease is intense; and unless 
arrested it will (as we have seen in treating of that disease) speedily 
exhaust every vital power ; therefore, fever existing, bleeding is impera- 
tive. The quantity of blood to be abstracted will be regulated by the 
intensity of the inflammation, the apparent approach or commencement of 
debility, and the effect produced while the blood continues to flow. All 
of these circumstances should be most carefully attended to. If the fever 
rages, tlie ox will bear to lose a much greater quantity of blood than the 
horse, and uniformly with manifest advantage. If the state of debility is 
evidently approaching, or has even commenced, bleeding, regulated by the 
pulse, and stopped the moment that that falters, will generally be -bene- 
ficial : but, debility being established, or the bleeding carried on, after 
the pulse has forbidden it, the abstraction of blood will only hasten the 
catastrophe. 

Aperients should undoubtedly be administered, accompanied or not by 
aromatics, or the proportion of the aromatic regulated by the preponder- 
ance of fever or debility. The sulphate o^ magnesia will be preferred ; 
and early recourse should be had to the stomach-pump, in the manner 
which has been already described, should the physic seem to accumulate 
in the paunch. 

The other medicines will also be regulated by the symptoms. While 
fever continues, the digitalis emetic tartar and nitre will be indicated. 
When the febrile stage is passed, spirit of nitrous ether, laudanum, gen- 
tian, and ginger will be indicated. The cow-house should be warm, yet 
well ventilated. Mashes should be given, and green meal of every kind, 
and this changed daily, if necessary, in order to humour the capricious 
appetite of the patient. The strength being a little renovated, the beast 
may he turned into some pasture, close at hand, for a few hours during 
the middle of the day. 

THE MALIGNANT EPIDEMIC. MURRAIN. 

Epidemic catarrh much oftener assumes a malignant form in cattle than 
in horses, on account of the greater vascularity of the system, and intensity 
of febrile action, and consequent vital exhaustion. It also appears as a 
disease which is malignant from its very commencement. In former 
times it was the pest of cattle, while hprses comparatively escaped ; and, 
in the present day, there is no disease of the horse, with the exception of 
farcy and glanders combined, so malignant as the murrain of cattle. It 
once used to sweep away the horned stock of whole districts^ and there 
are few years in which it is not now seen in some part of the kingdom. 
It is here ranked under the diseases of the respiratory system, because that 
system is usuall;^ first of all affected, and for a longer or shorter time alone 
aifected ; but the disease gradually takes on a typhoid character, and its 
pestilential influence invades every portion of the frame. It principally 
appears in marshy and woody districts, or where under-draining has been 
neglected, or the cattle have been exposed and half-starved. 

There are few diseases that assume, in its earlier or later stages, a 
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greater variety of forms; but, disarmed of somewhat of its virulence iji 
modern times, or at least having not appeared in all its terrors for some 
years past, it will generally be distinguished by some or the greater part of 
the following symptoms. 

There will be cough, frequent and painful, and, in many cases, for a 
week or more before there is any other marked symptom. The farmer 
may not always be aware of this, but he will find it out if he inquires 
about it ; and he will be fully aware of the importance of the fact before 
we have done with this division of our subject. 

After a few days some heaving of the flanks will be added to the cough; 
the pulse will be small, hard, frequent, and sometimes irregular ; the mouth 
hot ; the root of the horn cold ; the faeces sometimes hard and black, at 
others liquid and black, and then very foetid. Presently afterwards, that 
of which we have to speak again and again, is observed — extreme tender- 
ness along the spine, and particularly over the loins. 

The cough becomes more frequent and convulsive, and a brown or 
bloody matter runs from the nostrils and mouth ; the eyes are swelled and 
weeping ; the patient grinds his teeth ; there is frequent spasmodic con- 
traction about the nostrils ; and the animal rarely lies down, or, if he does, 
rises again immediately. 

The eyes soon afterwards become unusually dull ; the pulse remains 
small, but it has become feeble ; the respiration is quicker ; the flanks are 
tucked up ; the tenderness on the loins is removed ; insensibility is steal- 
ing over the frame ; and the faeces are more loaded with mucus, and more 
foetid. The patient moans dtxd lows, and grinds his teeth almost inces- 
santly ; the head is agitated by a convulsive motion ; blood begins to 
mingle with the faeces : the breath, and even the perspiration, become 
offensive ^ and the beast staggers as he walks. 

Tumours and boils now, or often earlier, appear on various parts. If 
they are to come forward, the sooner they rise the better, for much de- 
pends on what becomes of them. If the animal has sufficient strength for 
them to go through the usual process of suppuration, although the slough- 
ing and the stench may be greater than could be thought possible, the 
beast will have a chance to recover ; but if there is not energy to bring 
them forward — if they become stationary — and most assuredly, if they 
recede and disappear, the patient will die. 

The treatment of this disease is most unsatisfactory. If the farmer 
could be brought to attend more to this cough in cattle — if, here, he had 
recognised the violent and increasing cough — and, although he had not 
dreamed of murrain, had bled and physicked the beast on account of the 
cough, the disease would probably have been arrested, or at least its viru- 
lence would have abated. 

The early stage even of murrain is one of fever, and the treatment 
should correspond with this — bleeding. Physic should be cautiously yet 
not timorously resorted to. For sedative medicines there will rarely be 
room except the cough should continue. Small doses of purgative 
medicine, with more of the aromatic than we generally add, will be 
serviceable, effecting the present purpose, and not liastcning or increasing 
the debility which generally is at hand; but if the bowels are sufficiently 
open, or diarrhoea should threaten, and yet symptoms of fever should be ap- 
parent, no purgative must be given, but the sedatives should he mingled with 
some vegetable tonic. The peculiar, foetid diarrhoea must be met with 
astringents, mingled also with vegetable tonics. In combating the pustular 
and sloughing gangrenous stage, the chloride of lime will be the best 
extjernal application; w’hile a little of it administered with the other 
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niedicines inwardly may possibly lessen the tendency to general decompo- 
sition. The exteunal application of it should not be confined to the ulce- 
rated parts alone, but it should be plentifully sprinkled over and about the 
beast; and the infected animal should be immediately removed from the 
sound ones. 

There is no satisfactory account of the malignant distemper which occa- 
sionally appeared in former times, and swept away almost the whole of 
the cattle in many districts. Those which do exist were written mostly 
by pljysicians. They were the best chroniclers, certainly, which the age 
afforded, but they knew little about cattle either in sickness or health; and 
were not aware how little many of the principles of human medicine apply 
either to the theory or the treatment of the diseases of cattle; and (most to 
be lamented, and most disgraceful to the parties) the farmer would not 
fiitnisli the physicians with sufficient relations of the symptoms, but pur- 
posely misled them, because they had recommended to the government 
n^striclions with regard to these diseased cattle inconsistent with the inat- 
tention, prejudice, and fatalism of the owners. 

An endeavour will here be made to supply this chasm in the history of 
cattle, and to collect a connected account of these devastations. It will be 
useful and not uninteresting as a record, and it will throw considerable 
light on the nature of the disease which yet remains, but, fortunately for 
the farmer and his cattle, under an incomparably milder form. 

The earliest record we have of murrain is the destruction of the cattle 
of die Egyptians (Exod. ix. 2, &c.:) ‘ If thpu refuse to let them go, be- 
hold the liand of the Lord is upon thy cattl# which is in the field; there 
shall be a very grievous murrain. To-morrow the Lord shall do this thing 
in the land. And the liOrd did that thing on the morrow, and all the cattle 
of I'lgypt died.’ 

During the siege of Troy vast numbers of the cattle of the Greeks, and 
of the Greeks themselves, are said to have perished by a pestilence. Ho* 
mer, the father of Grecian poetry, who is supposed to have written about 
900 years before Christ, in attributing the disorder to the arrows of 
Apollo, might have meant only to suggest that the cause of these ma- 
lignant diseases was in the air: and thus, perhaps, brutes receive the con- 
tagion first, because their sense of smell is more acute than that of the 
human being.* 

Hippocrates, who flourished about 500 years after Homer, and is the 
earliest writer on medicine, while he justly ascribes all disorders to divine 
agency, yet combats this supernatural and judicial interference, as the off- 
spring of superstition and hypocrisy. f 

Plutarch tells us that, during the reign of Romulus, a pestilence, after 
destroying the fruits of the earth and the cattle, swept off many of the 
Romans; and Livy, speaking of another visitation of the pest, says that 
the consuls had the greater difficulty in raising their recruits, because the 
plague which the year before had raged among the horned cattle had 
then broken out an>ong the men.| 

Virgil, ill his ‘ Georgies,’ by very far the most beautiful of his poems, 

* *Ouf>i«C /caIv 9rg«Tev irrotfp^fTa xai kvvaq a^yovi 
*Avra^ smir avroiffi 
BaXX. — Iliad, lib. i. 

On mules and dogs th’ infection first began, 

And lust tlie^ngeful arrows fixed in man. — Pope. 

t UiPt ‘ IIJJIC 

X Delectus consulibus eo difficilior erat, quod pcstilentia, quea priori anno in boves in- 
grucrat, eo verterat in hominum morbos. — Liv. lib. xli. 
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and containing many good agricultural precepts, which modern improve- 
ments have not rendered obsolete, gives a long history of the murrain as it 
devastated some of the Roman farms.* He wrote about 50 years before 
the Christian era. 

* The picture is drawn from the very life, and the reader will forgive the length of 
some of the extracts. 

Hie quondam morbo cculi miseranda coorta cst 
Tempestas, totoque autumni incanduit ®stu, 

£t genus omne neci pecudum dedit, omne ferarum, 

Corrupitque lacus, infecit pabula tabo. 

Nee via mortis erat simplex, sed ubi ignea venis 
Omnibus acta sitis miseros adduxerat artus; 

Rursus abundabat fluidus liquor; omniaque in sc 
Ossa minutatim morbo collapsa trahebat. 

Sflepe in honore Deum medio stans hostia ad aram, 

Lanca dum nivea circiimdatur infula vitta, 

Inter cunctantes cccidit inoribunda iiiinistros. 

Aut si quam ferro mactaverat ante saeerdos; 

Inde neque iriipositis ardent altaria fibris, 

Nec responsa potest consultus redderc vates; 

Ac vix suppositi tingiintur sanguine cultri, 

Summaque jejuna sanic infuscatur arena. 

Georg, lib. iii. vcr. 478, &.c. 

Here from the vicious air and sickly skies 
A plague did on the dumb creation rise: 

During th’ autumnal lieats th* infection grew, 

Tame cattle and the beasts of Nature slew, 

Poisoning the standing lakes and pools impure; 

Nor was the foodful grass in fields secure. 

Strange death 1 for, when the thirsty fire had drunk 
Their vital blood, and the dry nerves were shrunk. 

When the contracted limbs were cramp’d, ev’n then 
A wat’rish humour swell’d and ooz’d agen. 

Converting into bane the kindly juice. 

Ordain’d by Nature lor a better use. 

The victim ox, that was for altars prest, 

TrirnniM with white ribbons and with garlands drest. 

Sunk of himself, without the God’s command. 

Preventing the slow sncrificcrs’ hand. 

Or, by the holy butcher if he fell, 

Th’ inspected entrails could no fates foretell; 

Nor laid on altars, did pure flames arise; 

But clouds of mould’ring smoke forbade the sacrifice. 

Scarcely the knife was redden’d with his gore, 

. Or the black poison stain’d the sandy floor. — Dry den. 

It would seem that the disease assumed in that part of Italy the character which it 
does there, and on the continent generally, at the present day, much oflener, and to a 
greater extent, than is seen in our country: it is what the French call “ Fi6vre periiicieux 
carbonculaire.” It is not merely that inflammation of the cellular texture beneath the 
skin, so peculiarly the disease of cattle, which causes general tenderness wherever the 
animal is touched, and pain which he cannot bear when he is pressed on the loins; but 
it proceeds to the formation of tumours, carbuncles, ulcers, and deposit of purulent fluid 
every where. When the animal is examined after death, no blood follows the knife, but 
a yellow, or glairy, and pus-like fluid; and this not only immediately beneath the skin, 
but deep between the muscles. Even during life there is a kind of bloodlessness, and 
the knife must penetrate deeply in order to vital fluid. The latter part of the 

above quotation refers to this; the fortiw to the effusions either in the thorax or abdo> 
men, which are sometimes found on examining cattle that have died of murrain: 

Hinc leetis vituli vulgo moriuntur in her^ 

£t dulces animas plena ad pressepia redduht. 

Hinc canibus blandis rabies venit,et quatit eegros 
Tussis anhela sues, ac faucibus angit obesis. 

Labitur infelix studiorum, atque irnmemor herbs 
Victor equus, fontesque avertitur, et pedc terram 
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.Our accounts of this disease are now few and meagre for many a cen- 
tury. In the year 376 after Christ, a murrain broke out among the cattle 
over the whole of Europe. I'he historian is Cardinal Baronius, who, 
either deeply imbued with the superstition of the age, or scrupling not to 
support a noble cause by means unworthy of it, says that ‘ none escaped 
but such as were marked on the foreliead with the sign of the cross, by 
which miracle mawy people \vere converted to Christianity.’* 

In 810 every head of cattle was destroyed in die Emperor Charlemagne’s 
army, and also throughout the greater part of his dominions.t In 1514, 
and again in 1599,J the Venetian states were so ravaged by it, that to pre- 

Crcbro forit: derniastE aures: inccrtes ibidem 
Sudor, et illc quidein morituris frigidus: aret 
Pcllis, et ad tactum tractanti dura resistit, 

Hsec ante exitiuin prirnis dant signa diebus. 

Sin in proccssu coepit crudescere morbus, 

Turn vero ardentes oculi, aique attractus ab alto 
Spiritus iiitcrdum gemitu gravis: iinaque longo 
Ilia singultu tendunt: it iiciribus ater 
Sanguis, et obscssas fauces premit aspera lingua. 

Eoce autciii duro fumans sub vomere taurus 
Concidit, et mixtum spumis vomit ore cruorem, 

Extre mosque cict gemitus: it tristis arator, 

Moerentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum, 

Atque operc in medio defixa reJinquit aratra. 

Non umbrm altorum nemorum, non mollia possunt 
Praia niovorc unimurn, non qui per saxa volutus 
Purior electro campum petit arnnis: ajt.inia 
Solvuntur latera, atque oculos stupor ur^uet inertes. 

Ad tcrramque fluit devexo pondere cervix. — 

Georg, lib. iii. ver. 494, &ic. 
The thriven calves in meads their food forsake, 

And render their sweet souls before the plenteous rack. 

The fawning dog runs mad; the wheezing swine 
With coughs is chok’d, and labours from the chine: 

Tile victor horse, forgetful of his food, 

The palm renounces, and abhors the flood. 

He paws the ground, and on liis hanging ears 
A doubtful sweat in clammy drops appears: 

Parch’d is his hide, and rugged areJiis hairs. 

Such are the symptoms of this young disease; 

But in time’s process, when his pains increase, 

He rolls his mournful eyes; he deeply groans 
With patient sobbing, and with manly moans. 

He heaves for breath; which from his lungs supplied. 

Arid fetch’d from far, distends his lab’ring side. 

To his rough palate his dry tongue succeeds; 

And ropy gore he from his nostril bleeds. 

The steer who to the yoke was bred to bow 

i Studious of tillage, and the crooked plough) 

Tails down and dies; and, dying, voids a flood 
Of foamy madness, mix’d with clotted blood. 

The clown, who cursing Providence, repines. 

His mournful fellow from tlie team disjoins; 

With many a groan forsakes his fruitless care. 

And in th’ unflnish’d furrow leaves the share. 

The pining steer nor 8h»|^8 of jofly woods 
Nor flow’ry meads, can ewo, ncw^rystnl floods 
Roll’d from the rock: ‘«hi6 flabby flanks decrease: 

His eyes arc settled in a stupid peace; 

His bulk too wefglity for his thighs is grown; 

And his unwieldy neck hangs drooping down— — 

• Layard, on the Contagious Distemper among Horned Cattle, p, 11, 
t Lancisi de Bovilla Peste. Part III. p. 110. 

i Ramniazini dc Contagiosa Bourn Epidemia. Ed. Lond. 1717, p. 456. 
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vent the supposed ill consequences of eating the flesh of tainted beasts, 
as well as to save the little remnant of cattle that was left, all beef and 
veal were forbidden by the senate to be eaten throughout their state. 

The Journal ties Savans for 1682 contains an account of an epidemic 
which destroyed a great number of cattle in most of the provinces of 
France. The history of its symptoms shows how little was then known 
of the diseases of cattle, or how careless were the examinations that were 
made even by scientific men, and for the purpose of enlightening the pub- 
lic. The animals ate and worked as usual until they fell dead in a mo- 
ment. The explanation of this is a little marvellous, and does not quite 
agree with the previous story. ‘A violet-coloured vesicle is found under 
the longue, on which an eschar or scab forms in five or six hours, and on 
the falling of the escliar, the animal dies; and when he was opened, tlie 
intestines were in a state of gangrene, and so was the tongue, for it often 
fell to pieces.’ This was the gloss-anthrax, or blain which has been al- 
ready described, but of a very malignant character, and associated with 
murrain, as it is now sometimes found to be; but the marvellous story of 
the animal dropping all at once betrays inattention or ignorance, or iioth, and 
makes us a little cautious how we implicitly trust to the records of tliose 
times. The practitioners of that day had, however, a glimpse of the mode 
of treatment on which alone the slightest dependence can be placed, for 
they rubbed the part (the vesicle under the tongue) with a piece of silver, 
v?iiil it bled^ and then they washed the wound with vinegar, well season- 
ed with pepper and salt. 

It was in 1711 that the epidemics commenced, which, althougli some- 
times suspending their ravages for a few years, or rather visiting new dis- 
tricts when they ceased to desolate others, continued to be objects of ter- 
ror until the establishment of veterinary schools. 

The origin of the epidemic of 1711 seems to be clearly traced.* Some 
cattle-merchants were importing, according to their annual custom, boasts 
from Dalmatia, which were in request in some parts of Italy. One of 
these oxen being taken ill, and straying from the herd, was abandoned by 
the merchants in the neighbourhood of Padua. A servant of tlie canon 
of Padua found him, and, whether with or without the knowledge of his 
mastei does not appear, took possession of him, and put him into a cow- 
house among others that were perfectly well. In a few days he died; but 
not until he had infected every beast; and so surely that they all perished 
except one, in whose neck setons had been placed.t The contagious na- 
ture of the disease (for the contagiousness of true murrain cannot for a 
moment be doubted,) finding a too powerful auxiliary in some peculiar 
state of the atmosphere at that time, the malady quickly spread through 
the whole Venetian territory. 

Two Italian physicians, Rammazini and Lancisi, have left us more in- 
telligible and consistent accounts of it than we have of any of the epi- 
demics which speedily followed on the continent of Europe, or of those 
that occurred in our own country nearly half a century afterwards. 

By giving a short sketch of it as it appeared in Italy, there will be less 
occasion to dilate on the succeeding epidemics of the Continent. It com- 
menced with a shivering fit, foll^ed hy unnatural heat, extreme thirst, 
difficulty of breathing, and gen^l d^ilitj. A thick mucous discharge 
from the nose and mouth speedily succeeded, attended by a very un- 

* Vid. Rammazini et Lancisi. 

t Rammazini de Contagiosa Epidemia, p. 456. See also Hira on the Mortality of 
Horned Cattle, p. 16. 
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j)l?asant smell. There were twitchings of various parts of the frame; fre- 
quent foetid and bloody ejections; and the appetite and ruminations ceased. 
On the fifth day there was a pustular eruption in the mouth, which covered 
the tongue and the pharynx; and abscesses followed, and the bones be- 
neath quickly became carious. The cattle died generally on or about the 
fifth or ninth day. 

The hair usually came partly or entirely off. If after the fall of the hair, 
the skin became firmer; or if the disease attacked the legs or thighs, and 
there were swellings of the joints, or about the limbs, and which almost 
prevented the motion of the animal, he generally recovered. Cows that 
gave milk often survived, but their calves uniformly perished. 

On examination after death, hydatids were found in the brain and lungs; 
and it was said«that they contained an infectious gas that could scarcely be 
endured. If this were the case, they were vesicles formed by the extra- 
vasated air in the process of decomposition, and not hydatids. Ulcers 
were found at the root of the tongue, and gangrene in the intestines. The 
third stomach always contained a hard, black, infectious mass, which ad- 
hered to the lining membrane, and could scarcely be separated from it. 

Lancisi says, that he found no medicine e^ectual against this com- 
plaint. Selons and the actual cautery were sometimes serviceable. Ram- 
mazini fully confirms this, and says, that the cattle in which either setons 
or the cautery, or natural tumours and ulcerations, had produced a copious 
discharge of thick, purulent, and fostid matter, were the only ones that 
escaped.* 

The pest was soon propagated over the^eater part of Italy. It ap- 
peared in Milan, under even a more virulent character than it had assumed 
in the Venetian States; and when it reached the diichy of Ferrara, it had 
so fearfully acquired strength as it proceeded, that it was the prevalent 
opinion among the best-informed persons in the duchy, that the whole 
species of horned cattle would quickly become extinct. As it travelled 
it selected other victims; horses, deer, swine, and domestic poultry of 
every kind were attacked by it, 

As might be supposed, the most absurd ideas were entertained of its 
nature and cause. Many of the beasts that had died in the preceding year 
had not been buried deep enough, and clouds of hornets had buriowed 
down to them, and fed on the putrid flesh. It was confidently afiHrined 
that a great proportion of the cases of murrain might be traced to the em- 
poisoned stings,, of these hornets. Bpme persons pretended to find the 
black stings of these winged insects in dififetent parts of the animals. f 

In 1714, it reached Piedmont, still apparently increasing in malignity. 
According to Fantoni, Professor of medicine at Turin, more than seventy 
thousand cattle perished in that little territory .J 

From Piedmont, it easily found its way into France. All the provinces 
of the south of France, and bordering on Germany, were devasljited by 
it. And now its progress was rapid ai|d murderous to a fearful degree ; 
for before the end of Uie year it had reaped Brabant and Holland; in the 
latter of which at least two hundred tl^usand catde perished; and it had 
crossed the channel to England, whereit was as destructive as on the con- 
tinent: but of its history and specie clWacter in Great Brita;in there is not 
any authentic record, ^ 

The disease afterwards be^ to exhibit new symptoms. If it first 

t nurtre^d*ArboVlfiXT)rpfa^s.) 


* Vid. Rammazini, et Lancisi in loc. 
34 


t Ibid. 
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attacked the membrane of the nose it sometimes confined its virulence to 
that and the neighbouring parts, and the malady assumed the precii^e 
form of malignant acute glanders. The septum was ulcerated through 
and through, and the horse and the ox died, in consequence of the local 
mischief there done, and the constitutional irritation consequent upon 
it, without determination of the malignant principle to any other part. 

If the first attack was on the alimentary canal, there the fury of the 
disease was expended, and the animal was destroyed by dysentery: if the 
membrane of the mouth was affected, it was soon covered by tumours, of 
greater or less size, and many of them running on to ulceration. 

The extensive ravages of murrain seemed now for a while to cease; but 
it frequently appeared in certain districts, confining itself to them, but 
being there murderous enough, and exciting the too well-grounded fear 
that it would break out again, clothed with all its terrors. 

In 1731, the epidemic of 1682 seemed to return. Glossanthrax, or 
blain, of a malignant character, was prevalent in many of the provinces of 
France, and very fatal there. 

The vesicle formed njost rapidly, and, if neglected, suffocated the 
animal in less than twenty-four hours; or, if the vesicle broke, it was 
succeeded by a chancrous ulcer, far more corroding than chancres generally 
are, and which, destroying the tongue and the posterior part of the mouth, 
produced the death of the animal. The incomprehensible story was 
again revived, (there were no veterinary surgeons yet,) that the beast con- 
tinued to eat and to drink, and to appear well, until the tongue fell piece- 
meal from the mouth. 

The cause of the disease was supposed to be the same as in 1682, and 
it fared even worse with the horse than it did with the ox. 

In 1743 and 1744, it appeared again, with increased fury, in the north 
of France, and great part of Germany. 

In 1745, it laid Holland was.te a second time. More than 200,000 
cattle now perished. In the same year, it again found its way to the 
coast of Britain. It seem^ to have been clearly brought to us from Hol- 
land, although there are two versions of the story. Dr. Mortimer says 
that it was imported by means of two white calves which a fanner at 
Poplar sent for, in order to cross his own breed; and that it spread into 
Berkshire by means of two cows that were brought out of Essex. The 
other account is, that one of our tanners bought a parcel of distempered 
hides in Zealand, and which were forbidden to be sold there, and should 
have been buried, and so transplanted this dreadful disease among us. 
“ Thus by^lone man’s unlawful gain,” says Dr. Layard, “ if by this way 
it was conveyed, the ruin of nnany graziers and farmers was effected.” It 
is certain, however, that the pest first appeared in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London, and on the Essex side of the river, and that thence 
it gradi^ajfiy spread through Essex and Hertfordshire, and the whole of the 
kingdom. 

For mo*e than twelve years ircontinued to lay waste the country. The 
number of , beasts that were actually destroyed by it was not, and perhaps 
could not, be ascertained; but, in the third year of the plague, when the 
government had so seriously tak^ up ^e matter as to order that every 
beast that exhibited the slightesflnarks^Plf infection should.be destroyed, 
a remuneration being-made to the owner/ fewer than 80,000 cattle were 
slaughtered, besides those which died of the disease, and which formed, 
according to the narration of pne of the commissioners, nearly double 
that nurfiher. In the fourth year of the plague they were destroyed at 
the rate of 7000 pei month, until, from the numerous impositions that 
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were practised, this portion of the preventive regulations was sus- 
pended. 

In the year 1747, more than 40,000 cattle died in Nottinghamshire and 
Leicestershire, and in Cheshire 30,000 died in about half a year. 

The symptoms of the disease are best described by Drs. Brocklesby 
and Hird, who, with many other medical men, exerted themselves in the 
most praiseworthy manner to ascertain the nature and method of cure, or 
the prevention, at least, of this dreadful malady. Dr. Layard’s work is 
the most laboured performance ; but he drew too much from Hippocrates, 
and Sydenham, and Aldrovandus, and Aretaeus, and gives us far too little 
of the result of his own observation. 

The disease generally commenced with a dry, short, husky cough, bs it 
does at the present day ; but, as cattle are very subject to hoose, and par- 
ticularly in the spring and fall, this, although it continued without any 
other symptoms for eight or ten days, was generally overlooked. At length 
the coat began to appear unhealthy ; the eyes were heavy ; rumination 
ceased ; the animal refused all food and drink ; the milk began to 
decrease ; it acquired an unpleasant taste ; it became yellow, and soon 
afterwards dried up. 

These were precursory symptoms. The real and serious attacks of the 
disease was a shivering fit, succeeded by an intense heat and uncertain 
remissions. The eyes became more heavy and dejected, and the conjunc- 
tiva inflamed. The cough was now more violent, and respiration so diffi- 
cult that the animals seemed to struggle and pant for breath. 

A swelling became visible externally about the glands of the throat, 
whicli, in some cases, became so large as to threaten immediate sufToca- 
tion. 'J’he tongue and internal part of the mouth were hot and slimy ; the 
head hung down ; the ears drooped ; there was an unusual listlessness 
and unwillingness to stir j a choice of solittide ; a separation from the rest 
of the herd ; and an evident dislike of being, in the slightest degree, 
disturbed, 

'rhe bowels were at first costive, but looseness succeeded in less than 
forty-eight hours after the shivering fit. The excrement was at first 
green, watery, and intolerably fietid ; but it afterwards altered to a viscid 
slimy matter. The purging continued, in fatal cases, through the whole 
of the disease ; in tliose that recovered, it began to abate about the seventh 
day. The existence of this looseness for a while was necessary to the 
favourable terinination of the disease ; for all in whom it did not appear 
within a few days after the shivering fit died. 

A considerable fistid discharge ’ proceeded in every case frdfti the nos- 
trils, and, in some instances, from the eyes and mouth. It was thinner, 
and of a mor§ serous nature in the animals which died of the distemper ; 
but more consistent and better digested in those that recovered. 

If the disease terminated fortunately, the inner surface of the moi||h, and 
the glands of the throat continued to h^ a healthy, inflammatory blush, 
without any tendency to gangrene or mormcation. Internal uloSsration was 
generally regarded as a most unfavourable symptom ; but if the external 
swellings, whether of a greater or leSs size, which usually appeared, 
about the third or fourth ^y, brdke, and discharged a great quantity of 
stinking purulent matter, the heai^ usdilly did well, althbugh the ulcers 
occasionally spread to a most feaml degree, and were always very dlfficidt 
to lieal. Most of the beasts had a universal emphysema, or crackling 
under the skin, and this in some proceeded to a very stran^ an^ curious 
extent. ^ 

The continuance of the disease was very uncertain. Some died almost 
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suddenly; in others, inflammation of the brain seemed to come rapidly 
on, and the cattle became so furious and dangerous, that it was necessaijr 
to destroy them. Most died on the sixth or seventh day, and very few 
lived on to the eleventh. The approach of death was usually indicated 
by the mouth becoming cold, the breath foetid and cadaverous, the eyes 
sunk in their orbits, the skin tense and clinging to the bones, and especially 
the horns and teats becoming intensely cold. 

The repovery was generally very rapid. On one day a beast appeared 
in extreme distress, with every symptom urgent, and in less than four-and- 
twenty hours rumination had returned, the milk flowed free, and of its 
natural colour, and she turned to the crib with some degree of appetite. 

On dissection the paunch was always found very much distended with 
food. In the second stomach there was nothing unusual ; but on the third 
being cut into, there generally flowed from it a great quantity of thin 
greenish water, of a most offensive smell. The fourth stomach exhibited 
marks of inflammation, sometimes running on to gangrene. The intes- 
tines had patches of inflammation, or grangrene ; but the liver, the spleen, 
and the kidneys were scarcely affected. The lungs exhibited traces of the 
intense&t inflammation ; they were usually congested with blood, while 
purulent matter ran from every part of the bronchi. 

The disease was evidently epidemic. It would cease, in a great degree, 
towards the approach of summer. iDuring one or two summers, in the 
twelve years that it raged, it seemed to have altogether disappeared; but 
at the approach of winter it broke out afresh, sometimes in districts, the 
cattle of which it had previously thinned ; at other times, in places which 
had hitherto escaped its fury, and very distant from those in which it had 
seemed gradually to die away. It prevailed most generally and was most 
fatal towards the latter part of the winter. February and sometimes March 
were destructive months. There was also a strange caprice about it. It 
would select its victims here and there. It would carry off half the cattle 
in every dairy round a certain farm, and not touch a single beast there ; but 
six months afterwards, it would return, and pounce upon this privileged 
spot, and not leave one animal alive. There were other instances in which, 
although it attacked the cattle on a certain farm, it readily yielded to the 
power of medicine, or to that of nature, and not one in a dozen was lost ; 
while on a contiguous farm, the soil, the prodube, and the management 
being apparently the same, not one in a dozen was saved. Its virulence 
evidently depended on some mysterious atmospheric agency. 

Was it contagious as well as epidemic? This seems *to have been 
taken for |l|knted by every one who had opportunity of observing the 
disease; and on this were founded the orders in council for the non- 
removal of infected beasts, the slaughter of them, and their burial within 
three hours after death. 

That,^ was communicable by immediate contact there can be little 
doubt. jThe history of its iutr^iiction into Padua, and its propagation 
through thb Neighbouring tefrito"* were sufficient proofs of this. That 
it might be communicated in a more indirect way, by the contact of the 
person or thing that had been near or had touched the deceased animal, 
was probable enough, and there were said to have been numerous instances 
of it; bnt; as is4!atni^l in these Ases, (be pul^ic were a great deal more 
friglftened about the matter than the realmnger would justify. 

The disease had far more of an epidemic than of a contagious character 
about it; and all that was really necessary, or could be of avail in those 
-cases, (and in the same disease, when it appears in the present day,) was 
to remove the infected animal from all possible contact with others as soon 
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as possible; to destroy all the litter and forage which was left behind; to 
burn the less valuable harness or utensils; to scour the place well with 
chloride of lime; and to forbid those who attended on the sick beasts from 
h&ving any thing to do with the healthy ones. 

The contagion would now be limited in virulence and extent; and, in 
many cases, it would be altogether destroyed by the plentiful use of the 
chloride of lime. 

It was also very proper to have the carcasses buried as soon as possible. 
After such diseases the body runs to decomposition very rapidly, and the 
neighbourhood of a mass of putrid matter cannot at any time be conducive 
to health. 

As to the using for human food the flesh of an animal that had died of 
such a disease, common decency would forbid it. The law which pro- 
hibits the flesh of an animal that had perished by any disease from fieing 
eaten, is a very proper one; for it is impossible to say, however strong 
may be the antiseptic power of the stomach, or the power of converting 
a semiputrid matter into wholesome nutriment, that injurious effects might 
not be produced on constitutions debilitated, or predisposed to disease. 

There were stories of pigs, and dogs, and ducks having perished in 
consequence of eating the flesh of an animal that had died of murrain; 
but, on the other hand, Dr. Brocklesby relates a story of a countryman 
who had often solicited a butcher to give him a beef-steak: at length the 
butcher, tired with the fellow’s importunities, determined to satisfy his de- 
sire, and presented him with a large slice of meat from a b^ast that had 
died of murrain.* The clown was thankful enough, and soon afterwards 
he returned with fresh solicitations for such another steak. After three 
weeks had elapsed, the man was pointed out to Dr. Brocklesby, and was 
apparently in perfect health; but he certainly did not know what kind of 
meat he had eaten. 

Inoculation for this disease was tried by some celebrated agriculturists, 
and particularly by Sir William St. Quentin, of Scrampton, in Yorkshire. 
Eight calves were inoculated; seven of which had the distemper and re- 
covered, and were afterwards turned into a herd of infected cattle, without 
being diseased a second time. 

He likewise inoculated an old ox, which had the distemper from inocu- 
lation and recovered. This beast was afterwards turned into a herd of in- 
fected cattle, and continued in the pasture with them until they were all 
dead; he was put with another herd of infected catde, but still he es- 
caped. jjk 

Dr. Layard produces some singular testimonies to thisWeet. He 
speaks of one farmer who had eight cows that survived the distemper in 
1746, and which, when the disease was again among his stock in 1749, 
1755, and 1756, were in the midst of the sick cattle, lay with thei||in the 
same barns, ate of the same fodder, and eVen of such as the disteifllpered , 
beasts had left and slavered upon, drank them, apd constancy receiv- 
ed their breath and steam, without being in the least alfected. llse farm- 
ers were so assured pf this, that they were always ready to give an ad- 
vanced price for those Vho recovered. 

By order of council, boai^ of t^alth jrere established in varipu^^rts 
of the kingdom. They had instructions to prevent .the sale or 
cattle from one district to another; to cut off all qommunioation 
the healthy and infected parts of the countiy; to kill every ^hpast dial 
they deemed to be infected, and to see th^t every beast med was 

34» 
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immediately buried. They were likewise charged with the institution .of 
certain means of cure, and more particularly of prevention.* 


^ As a matter of curiosity, we put upon record, the first legislative enactment on 
such a matter. ‘ 


First Commission, March 12th, 1745. 


His Majesty being desirous of doing all in his power to put a stop to the spreading 
of the said distemper, has thought it fit, by and with the advice of his privy council 
(who have consulted physicians and surgeons thereupon, and they have given it as their 
opinion that all the methods of cure, which have been put in practice both at home and 
abroad, have proved so unsuccessful, that they have rather contributed to propagate than 
stop the infection; for while means have been using to save the sick, the disease spread 
amongst the sound, and is increasing more and more, in proportion to the number 
seized with it,) to make and establish the rules and re|rulations following, which his Ma- 
jejity does, by this order of his privy council, requiring and commanding all his sub- 
jects, ^n the several counties, cities, towns, corporations, and parishes, and all parts of 
liis realm, strictly to pursue and observe, during his royal pleasure. 

First. That all cowkeepers, farmers, and owners of any of the said several sorts of 
cattle, in any place where the said distemper has appeared, or shall hereafter appear, do, 
as soon as any of the said cattle shall appear to have any signs or marks of the said 
distemper, immediately remove such cattle to some place distant from the rest, and cause 
the same to be shot, or otherwise killed, with as little efiusion of blood as may be, and 
the bodies to be immediately buried, with the skin and horns on, at least four feet in 
depth above the body of the beast so buried, having first cut and slashed the hides 
thereof from head to tail, and quite round the body, so as to render them of no use. 

Secondly. That they do cause all the hay, which such infected cattle have breathed 
upon, and all the hay, straw, or litter that they have touched or been near, to be forth- 
with removed and burned; and that no person who shall attend any infected cattle, shall 
go near the sound ones in the same clothes. 

Thirdly. That they do cause the houses, or buildings, where such infected cattle have 
stood, to be cleared from all dung and filth, and wet gunpowder, pitch, tar, or brim- 
stone, to be burnt or fired in several parts of such buildings, at the same time keeping 
in the smoke as much as possible; and that the same be afterwards frequently washed 
with vinegar and warm water; and tliai no sound cattle }»e put therein for two months 
at least. . 

Fourthly. That they do not suffer any of their cuttle that shall have recovered from 
the said distemper before the notification of this order, to be brought amongst the sound 
cattle, until they shall have been kept separate a month at least, and until they shall 
have been well curried and washed with vinegar and warm water. 

Fifthly. That no person whatsoever do buy, sell, or expose for sale, the milk, or any 
part of the flesh or entrails of any such infected cattle; or feed, or cause to be fed, any 
hog, calf, lamb, or any other animal therewith; or drive, or cause to be drove, any such 
infected cattle to any fair or market, either in or out of the county where the said cat- 
tle now arc, or to or from any place whatsoever, out of their own respective ground 
while they are so distempered. 

Sixthly. That no person do drive or remove any of the said sorts of cattle, whether 
infected or jgtt infected, from any farm or ground, where any such infected cattle are, 
or shall havWecn, within the space of one month before such removal. 

Seventhly. That as soon as the distemper shall appear in or amongst any of the said 
sorts of cattle of any cowkeepers, farmers, or other persons, they do immediately give 
notice thereof to the constable of the town or parish, and also to the churchwardens 
and over|>eers of the parish or place where such infected cattle shall be, of the appear- 
ance of rach infection, or to any inspector to be appointed by the justices of the peace 
for the district where such parish or^j^ce shall be, pursuant to the directions hereinaf- 
ter given, to the end thai*the said officers may be the better enabled to do their duty, ac- 
cording to the directions hereinafter mentioned. 

That no person do presume to obstruct any constable, churchwarden, or overseer of 
the poor, or other person, to be appointed by the justices of the peace, to assist in the 
execution of the powers or directions given, or to be given, in pursuance of this order. 

That whosoever shall disobev these^aid rules, orders, or regulations shall be strictly 
prosecuted for the penalties inniemd by the said act. 

And his Majesty doth fui^her strictly command all constables, churchwardens, and 
overseers of the poor, and such inspectors, if any shall be appointed as aforesaid, as soon 
as they shall ki^ow, or be informed, that any of the said sorts of cattle, within their re- 
spective districts, are infected, to go to, and take an exact account of the number and 
sorts of such cattle in the possession of any person, distinguishing the infected from such 
as are not so, and to repeat those accounts weekly; and to see that the infected be shot. 
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.They were composed of some of the magistrates of the district, and 
of physicians who very handsomely proffered their gratuitous services; 
and they laboured twelve years, and with so little avail, that at length, as 
k were, by a simultaneous act they dissolved themselves. They could 
discover no preventive — no cure for the disease — and the restrictions with 
regard to the sale or removal of cattle, and the communication between 
different districts were so frequently evaded, that it was either impossible 
or impolitic to levy the penalties. 

There was so much caprice about the disease, and beasts so often 
recovered after all hope had seemed to have passed away, that the farmers 
resisted the slaughtering of their cattle, or concealed them when they 
were sick; and, on the other hand, in ridicule of the competence of these 
judges, they brought all their old and worn-out animals, or those that were 
ill of totally different complaints, and had them destroyed, and claimed the 
remuneration which the government allowed for those that were infected 
with murrain. 

Of the propriety, however, of this bonus for the destruction of infected 
cattle, there cannot be a doubt; for there were numerous instances in 
which those who began to kill the sick as soon as the distemper appeared 
among their cattle, lost very few; but others, who would kill none until 
their own folly had made them wiser, did not save more than one out 
of ten. 

As to the more strictly medical part of the affair, there were such con- 
tradictory opinions among these scientific men — some maintaining that it 
W'as an inflammatory fever, and others that it was a bilious fever, and 
each defending his theory with so much warmth and obstinacy, that the 
simple farmer was first puzzled and then disgusted; and there were also 
such different modes of treatment recommended — drugs both for pre- 
vention and cure, which either had never been used for the diseases of 
cattle, or had been proved, even by the beast-leeches of the day, to be 
perfectly inert in the ruminant; and all evidently founded o^ conjecture 
and hypothesis, and borrowing nothing from experience, that, in the 
language of Dr. Davies, “ the graziers found more recover when left to 
themselves, than when tampered with, and that nature was a better direc- 
tor than an officious pretender.” Dr. Layard gives a very curious account 
of the matter. “ Disappointed in their hopes from regular practitioners 
of physic, they (the farmers) despised all regular methods, and ran head- 
long after suqh remedies as were at once to remove every complaint, and 
were honoured by the authors with the ever-recomme^ng title of 
infallibles. Nor were these remedies more efficacious: tar^ater, Bate- 

or otherwise killed, as aforesaid, removed, and buried, according to the before mention- 
ed rule; and that all that the other before mentioned rules, orders, and regulations, and 
such directions as shall be given by the said justices, be punctually performed and 
obeyed. 

And for the encouragement of the owners4l|^'6Uch infected cattle, his Majesty doth 
hereby promise, that they shall be paid by the commissioners of the treasury, for every 
such infected beast as shall be killed according to these rules, immediately after the 
affection shall appear upon them, one moiety, or half the value of his such cattle, not 
exceeding the sum of fort}’ shillings for each of the said sorts, excepting calves, and not 
exceeding ten shillings for each calf, the numbers, and values, and conformities to the 
said rules to be ascertained by the oaths of the owner, and two of the said constables, 
churchwardens, overseers, or inspectors, to be taken before one or two of the said jus- 
tices, who shall certify under their hands, or the hand of one of them, the sums of mo- 
ney which such owners shall appear to thei^ or his satisfaction to be entitled to, by vir- 
tue of this order for infected beasts shot or killed, slashed an^ hurie^- according to the 
above regulations. 

And it is hereby further decreed, that for the better notifying of this order, the same 
be fbrtliwith printed and published, and also inserted in the next London Gazette. 
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man’s drops, Godfrey’s cordial, worm powders, and many other thing’s, 
were all given, and all to no purpose, until bewildered in a labyrinth of 
opinions, and distracted through their absurd credulity, they became as 
superstitious in this case for their beasts, as fatalists are with regard to 
themselves.^ They would only bleed and give milk-pottage, because they 
believed these things innocent; and when by loss of blood or scouring the 
cattle died, they said that they left the whole to Providence. If they 
were cured, they said it was well; if they died, they said no one knew 
any thing of the matter, nor could anything have done them good.” 

It is the character of these epidemics gradually to wear themselves out. 
They are frequent and malignant, and fatal enough at first; but in process 
of time they become more rare, and more tractable, and at length they 
disappear; or they select some other country, nea^ or remote, as the scene 
of devastation. About the year 1758, this epidemic was evidently declin- 
ing throughout tlie whole of the kingdom; but it could not be said to have 
quite left us for several years afterwards. 

In 1757, it again appeared in France, assuming a somewhat new 
character. It was compounded of inflammation of the tissue beneath the 
skin, shown by the appearance of tumours on every part, associated 
with acute inflammation of the lungs. It spread from cattle to horses. 
The poor ass is said, for the first time, to have fallen a victim to it, 
and these animals perished in great numbers. The stags in the neigh- 
bouring forests did* not escape; and many flocks of sheep, over which 
these epidemics usually pass harmlessly, were swept away. The malady 
yielded to bleeding and purging in the earliest stage; but, being once 

* For the amusement., of our readers, and as a proof of the ignorance of the times, 
we place upon record some curious preventions and modes of cure. 

The infected beast was buried alive in a hole full of madL with nothing out but its 
head, for nine hours, when it was taken out quite well. 

For every beast seized with murrain, a small round pic was made up, with stiff paste 
made of flour and butter, as is usually made for .mince-pies, and as large as would hold 
about six. ounces of tar. When the tar was put into the pic, it was covered with a lid 
of' the same paste, (it is not said whether or not it was to be baked, nor how it was to 
be given,) and one given to each beast. 

Take a gallon of human urine, if a fortnight or three weeks old the better, put into 
it ten handfuls of hen’s dung. After ten hours* steeping strain it off, and give to each 
beast a pint and a half of it, throwing into each drink a good handful of rue, bruised or 
ground. 

Take two ounces of assafeetida, the like quantities of garlic, and a handful of rue, 
beat them together into a kind of paste. A ball thereof, about the size of a walnut, 
must be put i|^ the ear of the beast, and stitched up. Tiiis is strongly recommended 
by a peer of thd‘ realm. 

We will add but two remedies more ; tlie one a very pleasant, and the other a very 
marvellous one. 

As soon as the distemper appears in any one or more of the cattle, on any farm, make 
some good, strong, genuine rum-punch, in proportion to the number of cattle on such 
farm. Then give every beast one, two, or three half-pints, in proportion to the size of 
the beast, and that will put an immediaj^top to the contagion, or if not, it may be re- 
pcated. 

A very prevalent practice was to smoke the cattle almost to suffocation, by kindling 
straw, litter, and other combustible matter about them ; and this arose from the following 
circumstance, whicli “ rests on indisputable authority.” An angel was seen to descend in 
Yorl^ire, and to set a large tree on fire. The strange appearance of the thing, or the 
smell of the smoke, collects the neighbouring cattle around it, whether sound or infect- 
ed, and those which were infected were immediately cured, and on the others was be- 
stowed an immunity against the disease. The angel did not communicate verbally with 
any of the people of the district, but he left a written directim^ that they should catch 
this supernatural fire, and communicate it from one to another with all possible speed ; 
and that in case, by any imhappy means, it should be extinguislicd, a new 6re of equal 
virtue might be obtained, by rubbing two pieces of wood together until they caught fire. 

For some weeks the whole country was in an uproar, and the sacred fire was com- 
municated fi*om one farmer to another over a very great extent of country. 
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established, it ran its course in spite of all medical treatment; and the 
measures adopted usually hastened the catastrophe. 

In 1758, it had spread to Finland. There it assumed another form, 
modified by the climate, and many local causes. Some cattle were taken 
all at once. There was violent trembling, amounting almost to convulsion 
of every limb, and blood ran from the nose, and bloody slime from the 
mouth, and the animal died in a few hours. In other cases the attack was 
not so violent; but after the shivering fit, tumours began to form between 
the thighs, or on the front of the breast, or beneath the jaws; when the 
jaws were affected, the patient was supposed to be most in danger. Di- 
arrhrea usually followed. If it appeared early, it seemed to be an effort of 
nature to throw off the evil, and frequently a successful one; if it came on 
after the second or third day, the beast had not long to live. General 
bleeding was supposed to be dangerous, except in the very earliest stage 
of the first species of the disease. Stimulants were thought to be more 
useful, and particularly free and deep scarifications of the tumours, and 
the surface of the ulcers. 

From Finland the murrain passed into Russia, and was said to be very 
fatal there; but we have not any satisfactory account of its progress in that 
country. 

Half a century had now elapsed, and, with occasional remissions, and 
often very short ones, this malignant epidemic had prevailed, and now it 
had reached the very extremity of Europe. The attention of every go- 
vernment had been anxiously directed to it. Prompted by benevolence, 
or urged by the hope of honour or reward, the most eminent physicians of 
the day had devoted their time and medical skill to the elucidation of its 
nature, cause, and mode of treatment; and all, not only without success, 
but, it would almost seem, with an unfortunate result; for the malady, 
continued to spread, alih^S^h it was not so untractable or murderous. 

At length it became evident to the medical men who had fruitlessly la- 
boured to remedy the evil, and to the agriculturist who had sulfered so 
severely by it, that they were contending with the foe at much disadvan- 
tage; for they knew not his mode of warfare, nor the source whence he 
derived his power. 

They had not studied — no person had then studied — the anatomy of 
domesticated animals, or the influence of the conformation of the parts on 
the discharge of the various functions, or the nature and cause of the dis- 
eases of domesticated animals, and the effects of medicines on cattle in 
health or disease. At length common sense suggested the propriety of 
the establishment of veterinary schools; and in 1761 the first European 
veterinary school was established at Lyons, under the superintendence of 
the justly celebrated Boargelat. 

Partly, perhaps, from natural causes, the disease beginning, as we have 
hinted, to wear itself out in France, but, to* a considerable degree, from the 
diligence and skill of the professors, t^, ravages of the epidemic were 
evidently and quickly restrained; and, almough it could never be said to 
have quite disappeared, either in France, or elsewhere, and is yet occa- 
sionally far too fatal, yet its victims are, comparatively speaking, few, and 
it is deprived of most of its terrors. This altered character and decreased 
devastation of every subsequent epidemic must be traced mainly to one 
cause — the preventive or curative measures suggested by veterinarians, 
and the former, perhaps, much more than the latter. 

The beneficial consequences of this new study and profession were so 
manifest, that young men flocked to the school at Lyons, not only from 
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every province in France, but from Switzerland, Sardinia, Austria, Prussia, 
and even Denmark and Sweden. A second school was established four 
years afterwards at Alfort, and in process of time a third at Toulouse, and 
the last was appropriated exclusively to the study of the diseases of cattle 
and sheep. 

Other governments followed the laudable example of that of France; 
and with the establishment of these schools was not only connected a 
mitigation of these fatal maladies, but of every disease to which cattle and 
horses were subject. Last of all (strange that it should have been so,) 
awakened to a sense of her interest, England established her veterinary 
school, and devoted it to the same object as the continental ones — the 
study of the art of preserving the health of all domesticated animals, and 
cattle principally. Unfortunately, the English Veterinary College was 
established at St. Pancras, too near to the metropolis; and, like the one at 
Alfort, in the immediate neighbourhood of Paris, the influence of situa- 
tion prevailed over the most excellent regulations that could be adopted, 
and the patients became principally, or almost exclusively, horses. In the 
French school, indeed, the instruction continued to extend to the treat- 
ment of all domesticated animals, although the value and effect of that in- 
struction were much diminished by the want of cases illustrative of it, but 
in the English school; not only were there no horned patients, but not a 
lecture was given on the anatomy or diseases of cattle; and the pupils 
were sent where they would of necessity have the ox and the sheep as 
their patients, without the slightest knowledge of the maladies of either. 

A veterinary school has lately, however, been established in Edinburgh, 
under the patronage of the Highland Society of Scotland, wlicre every 
thing that it behoves the practitioner to know is taught to the pupil; and, 
more recently, that excellent and truly liberal instUution, the University of 
London, has admitted a veterinary school nndeii||l roof, and, on the same 
extended plan, embracing every object of the veterinarian’s care. The 
necessary and the beneficial result of this will be, that the diseases of cat- 
tle and sheep, hitherto so disgracefully neglected among us, will be better 
understood, and at no distant period the dreadful annual loss which the 
country sustains in the death of cattle and sheep, and which has been un- 
derrated rather than exaggerated at the commencement of this treatise, will 
be materially diminished. Why has the Board of Agriculture in England, 
and the Agricultural Societies of England, so long neglected their duty, 
while in every continental state the improvement of veterinary science has 
been an object undeviatingly and successfully pursued? The Highland 
Society of Scotland is reaping the benefit of its judicious patronage of 
veterinary science in the increased value of Scottish cattle; and it is to he 
hoped that the agriculturists of England will not be much longer inattentive 
to the dictates of interest, reason, and common sense. 

Inflammation of the respiratory passages is often confined to particular 
and to very small portions of th<^. The posterior part of the mouth, the 
pharynx, through the funnel-shaped cavity of which the food passes in 
order to arrive at the gullet, is peculiarly subject to inflammation: it is re- 
cognised under the term sore throat, and is usually accompanied with 
cough, and other symptoms of catarrh. 

PKARYNOITES — SORE THROAT. 

The characteristic symptoms are disinchnation to food, suspension of 
rumination, and difficulty in swallowing. Solid food is either dropped 
fpom the mouth when partly masticated, or it is forced down by an evidently 
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p;ainful efibrt; liquids are generally obstinately refused, or are swallowed by 
a convulsive kind of gulp. There is tenderness extending from ear to ear, 
and usually some degree of enlargement in proportion to the inflammation 
of the neighbouring parts, and especially the parotid glands are involved. 
Occasionally the irritation of the pharynx produces constriction of its mus- 
cles, and a portion of the food, both solid and fluid, is returned through the 
nostrils. The cough of sore throat is a painful one, and is evidently con- 
fined to the throat. It is seldom that this disease is a simple affection in 
the horse; it is usually combined with catarrh or influenza: it speedily ter- 
minates in them; or it is the sympathy of the pharynx with other inflamed 
parts, and its treatment merges in the treatment of them; except that re- 
course should be had to local warmth and the application of local stimuli. 
In cattle it is often a decidedly local affection; there is not the same ten- 
dency to take on inflammation in the neighbouring parts produced by ill- 
usage or mismanagement; the treatment, however, will be the same, viz., 
bleeding and pliysic, to abate the general fever, and stimulating embroca- 
tions, or even blisters, to subdue the local inflammation. 

The great development of the ethmoid and turbinated bones in the nose 
of the ox, in order to increase the acuteness of smell in that animal, has 
already been described (vide p. 310:) the consequence of this is, that there 
is but a small passage left for the air, and when the membrane of the nose 
occasionally sympathises with that of the pharynx, and becomes inflamed 
and thickened, there ensues a difficulty of breathing from sore throat which 
is rarely seen in the horse. It is true that the ox breathes partly through 
the mouth, but the pharynx itself is constricted and thickened, and the 
breathing becomes laborious almost to suffocation: therefore sore throat 
should be considered in a rather more serious light in the ox than in the 
horse, and be treated wijh corresponding promptitude, 

LARYNGITl^ii^INrLAMMATION OF THE LARYNX. 

This is a dreadful disease, and, fortunately, one of rare occurrence. It 
is inflammation of the lining membrane of the larynx, and is attended by 
a quickened and loud and laborious breathing that would scarcely be 
thought credible. In some few exceedingly acute cases the number of 
respirations equals, or even exceeds, that of the ptiise. The least pressure 
on the neck over the larynx seems to give intense pain. The treatment is 
here plainly indicated — bleeding, physic, blisters, and, when suffocation 
actually threatens, tracheeotomy. 

EPIDEMIC AFFECTION OF THE UPPER AIR PASSAGES. 

In low and marshy districts, and a wet, cold, ungenial spring or autumn, 
there is occasionally an epidemic inflammation of the pharynx, larynx, and 
windpipe, which differs in some respects from any of the diseases that have 
yet been described, and is very fatal, malady commences like most 

febrile ones, with loss of appetite and suspension of rumination; to 
these speedily succeed dulness, some prostration of strength, and a slight 
difficulty of breathing. On the following day, or in the course of a few 
hours, the throat becomes tender, and it is evidently a little gorged between 
the channel, and extending some way down the neck. The animal finds 
difficulty and pain in moving his head or his neck, and also in swallowing 
the medicines or drinks which are given to him. The engorgement slowly 
proceeds, or seems to be stationary for a while; the fever acquires no high 
degree of intensity, but the languor and prostration of strength increase; 
sometimes there is discharge from the mouth or nose of a purulent cha- 
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racter, yellowish-white in colour, foetid, tinged with blood, and seeming. to 
contain particles of some mucous membrane which has been corroded, and 
is coming away piecemeal. The disease frequently terminates in suiToca- 
tion about the fourth or fifth day. 

On examination after death, the pharynx is generally filled with this 
purulent matter, and the membrane beneath is in a state of ulceration, or 
gangrene. The inflammatory appearance, and the gangrenous one too, 
extend to a greater or less distance down the giillet;’^hey usually occupy 
the whole of the larynx, and often a considerable portion of the windpipe, 
and occasionally may be traced into the bronchial tubes. It is evidently 
a local affection; it is acute inflammation of the pharynx or the larynx; 
oftenestof the former, and sometimes of both. The contents of the thorax 
and the abdomen have usually been free from disease. 

Bleeding has been found of little service in this complaint; the manifest 
object of the practitioner is, either to hasten the suppuration while the 
surrounding membrane and other parts retain some vital power, or to 
evacuate the fluid as quickly as possible. For the first purpose blisters of 
various kinds, and even the heated iron, have been applied to the throat; 
for the second, the tumour has been lanced, however deeply it may be 
seated. It requires, however, an experienced veterinary surgeon to con- 
duct any operation here, for the part is crowded with important blood- 
vessels, the wounding of one of which may be fatal. 

When there is no great external enlargement, and yet much difficulty of 
breathing exists, and suffocation is threatened, there is reason to apprehend 
that the pharynx, or some factitious pouch which nature has suddenly 
formed for the fluid, or (yet very rarely, for they are -small in the ox) the 
guttural pouches, or the commencement of the communication between the 
mouth and the ear, are filled with pus. None.^ut a veterinary surgeon, 
and a skilful one too, should attempt an openhl^pfe such a case. The fol- 
lowing hints may be some guide to the young veterinarian. 

PUNCTURING THE PHARYNX. 

The beast must be cast, and properly secured. This must be effected 
with as little violence as 'possible, for in the struggles of the animal, and 
the sudden quickening of the breathing, suffocation may ensue in a mo- 
ment. If there is a little greater enlargement on one side than on the 
other, the animal should be cast with that side upwards. The operator 
should now have the head of the patient moderately extended, and then he 
will ascertain the situation of the middle of the anterior edge of the atlas, 
or first bone of the neck (vide n,, p. 272.) Close upon this, or connected 
witlf it, he will find the posterior edge of the parotid gland. He should 
elevate the skin, and, taking the edge of the atlas as a guide, and following 
its direction, he should make his incision about two, or not exceeding 
three inches in length, but no deeper than the skin and the cellular sub- 
stance, and the centre of his iupsion should answer to the centre of the 
rounded edge of the atlas. A thin layer, partly muscular and partly fibrous, 
will now present itself. It belongs to the subcutaneous muscle of the 
neck, and it lies upon the parotid gland. He should dissect tfirough it 
carefully, and if his first incision has been a <?orrect one, he will come upon 
the posterior edge of the parotid gland. This he must separate cautiously 
from the atlas, and from the cellular tissue by which it is tied down, and 
elevate, or turn it aside, as far as the middle of the space which separates 
atlas from the mastoid process. 

0 The forefinger must now be introduced into the opening. There is first 
felt a layer of soft parts, and then the superior lateral branch of the hyoid 
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bone, from the extremity of which a flat muscle — the stylo-hyoideus (fig. 
13,‘ p. 332) — goes to the styloid process of the occipital bone.' Immediately 
under this muscle lies that portion of the pharynx which is connected with 
Ihjp Eustachian tube ; and now, the back of the instrument being turned 
towards, or touching the parotid gland, and the edge of it towards the 
ear, and the head being somewhat more extended in order to change a little 
the situation of the carotids and nerves, the bistoury is plunged through 
tlip muscle into the pjpirynx beneath. 

Sometimes the whole of the fluid cannot be evacuated through this first 
incision, and a new one must be sought in a more dependent direction. A 
curved sound must be introduced into the first orifice, and the end of it 
made to press against different parts of the cavity, until it can be plainly 
felt externally between the bifurcation of the jugular: every important 
vessel and nerve will be in this way pushed aside, and the point of the 
sound may be cut down upon without danger. 

BRONCHITIS. 

When catarrh begins to spread, and to involve the lower and more 
important air-passages, it attacks the bronchial tubes oftener than any 
otlier portion of the respiratory apparatus. 'That which would become 
inflammation of the substance of the lungs in the horse, is a similar affec- 
tion of the lower and minuter air-passages in cattle. We are unable to 
assign any satisfactory reason for Uiis, but it is an important pathological 
fact. It used to be called inflammation of the lungs in cattle, and is so 
considered by the majority of farmers and cowlceclies ; but since the im-» 
provemeut of veterinary science, this distinction, and one of some moment, 
has been established. Bronchitis, however, is seldom pure, it is tlie pre- 
vailing disease, but it k; complicated with slighter inflammation of the 
neighbouring substance lungs. Bronchitis is rarely sudden in its 

attack. It is preceded, sjp generally for a long time, by cough— cough 
becoming more and more frequent and painful, and husky and wheezing. 

Here, then, is another motive for attention to the Tioose of cattle. Catarrh, 
simply as catarrh, may do little harm ; but the inHammatory affection 
will gradually involve other and more important membranes, inflammation 
of wliich is generally fatal. Bronchitis is the intermediate step between 
catarrh and consumption, and it unfortunately is l*t step which, if once 
taken, the other must follow. We may, therefore, except when the 
disease assumes an epidemic character, (which it not unfrequently does, 
and particularly in young cattle,) attribute it to the neglect or mismanage- 
ment of the herdsman or the owner. 

The existence of bronchitis may usually be detected by a gradual change 
of the countenance ; a sunken,. anxious^ haggard look; a rapid and labori- 
ous breathing, attributable, at ^drst glaace, to something more than mere 
catarrh, however severe that may ocoasionaily be ; a cough, painful to a 
very great degree, and against the full actim of which the animal strives 
as much as he is able, so that it is not ® and perfect, but husky and 
wheezing. There is a very considerable disinclination to move, which 
is easily accounted for; for inflammation of the bronchial membrane is 
accompanied by thickening of it, and by the secretion of a quantity* of 
viscid mucus, so that the passages are., to a considerable degree, obstructed. 
This gives a consciousness of the danger of suffocation, and occasionally 
Uie disease terminates in suffocation. The slightest motion aggravates the 
cough ; and motion of a sudden kind sadly oppresses and the 

animal. The breath, passing over so great an extent of inflamed surface, 
is evidently hot. The seat of inflammation being deep, no pain is indi- 
35 
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caled when the side of the animal is pressed upon, or lightly struck ; and for 
the same reason the animal does not gaze anxiously at its sides. In addition 
to this, and most important of all, and marking the fatal progress of the 
disease, the animal loses flesh rapidly, and to a very great extent ; the 
patient becomes a mere skeleton, and has not been unaptly described as 
crawling about with merely a dry skin covering a set of creaking bones. 

To young cattle bronchitis is particularly destructive, and the symptoms 
and accompanying circumstances are very singula^^ A yearling is ofljen 
observed to have a cough peculiarly distressing. If he is bled, and setoned, 
and physicked, the synyptoms will sometimes rapidly abate, particularly, 
some think, if the worm-drink of the village doctress is administered ; but 
in most cases remedial measures are applied in vain. The cough continues 
as distressing as ever. The intermissions are short, and the paroxysms 
exceedingly violent. The beast is off his feed, hidebound, his belly tucked 
up, his coat staring, his flank heaving, and it is painful to hear him cough. 
This occurs principally on low, marshy woody lands. 

The animal at length dies, and the whole of the bronchial passages are 
found to be completely choked up with worms. They are of the Htrongylus 
species, and mostly the jilaria. Many of them are also found in the 
windpipe ; and the mucous membrane both of the windpipe and the bron- 
chial passage presents an appearance of the intensest inflammation. 

The generation of these parasitical insects will be best discussed when 
the worms that infest other passages are described : it will be sufficient 
to observe, at present, that worms are oflenest found in an injurious 
quantity in a moist state of the atmosphere, or in moist situations, and 
especially in those which abundantly produce the vegetables and grasses 
peculiar to such a locality ; and also in young subjects, and in those whose 
constitution is somewhat enfeebled. All these predisposing causes are 
present here ; but the origin of the worm — the eggs possibly float- 
ing in the atmosphere, or contaiued,. in the or drink of the anitnal. 
And their proper and destined nidus in the vitiated secretion of the inflamed 
mucous membrane of thfe trachea or bronchi, and are there hatched into 
life or the membe^e is irritated and inflamed by the presence of these 
parasite^,. d^osited ere the part was diseased; — these are questions which 
will be better solved b^-and-by.* 

^ The ravagcf of bronchitis in cattle are not confined to our country. The autlior has 
lately been favoured with an account of the saoie disease, but with a somewhat different 
chara^r, life it prevails among and destroyfe thousands of the catUs.of Jamaica every 
year. It is essentially the bronchifls of ^eat Britain, modified by dllFerence of climate ; 
and iniliary tubercles also usurping the place of the sttongyli. It is most prevalent in low 
marshy situations, but itis frequent and fatal in all the West India islands. Young cattle 
are, Bpculiwly subject hut it atj^ks beasts of every age. It is so fatal that no 

meahs ^ cure we attet^^d rbut fe^ looh as a beast begins to cough he is slaughtered, if 
lio tiohin^b condition as possible, and destroyed. 

Cattle soattacked are called Ind there are droves of them upon every plan- 
tation of considerable size, wijtl|::n^|||||ps,^ whose p|^^ it is to attend to tiiem, 

and who uhange tbejn about a^opfipc best pasti^age that the plantation will afford. 

Upon dissection, tne.flpe delicate ihembrane lining the windpipe, especially about the 
end next the fauces, is studded and thickly covered with a semi-organized deposition, to 
the eye like hydatids, but nxed to the htetUbfane itself, and nSfhfhHhg down like the 
gn^ bunch; these are of various sizer, reserttbling herring^roe, or^sn-spawn. On being 
cut into, a substance may be out of a gritty calculous description, so firmly con- 

nected with the cyst that contains it, as scarcely to be separated. This substance may 
be traced partially along the canal of the whole tube, and extending to the bronchi, and 
im^edfling iWf eventually in the substance of the lungs, where idone it appears to be 
abdbmpa^d^W purulent matter, or pus of a yellow thick consistence. It is found in 
various parts of the lungs; sometimes in their substance, and also*' adhering to the pleura 
'Externally, and to the pleura costalis, where some degree of vascularity is evident. In 
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Bronchitis, when not attended with all the violent symptoms that charac- 
terise the existence of worms in young cattle, should be treated like other 
inflammatory complaints. Bleeding will, as usual, be the first remedy, 
ami it should be carried to the extent which the pulse will allow; in gene- 
ral, however, the ox will not, in this complaint, bear the loss of so much 
blood as in other chest affections. To this should follow physic, and the 
sedative medicines already recommended, with mashes, &c. 

^In some cases a faJburable termination of the case has been produced; 
but in the bronchitis with worms there are exceedingly few cases of 
succr.^sful treatment. The farmer is so convinced of the almost uniform 
fatality of the malady, that he either slaughters the animal at once or 
suffers him to take his chance. He m^, perhaps, apply to some old 
woman in his own or the neighbouring parish, who has an infallible drink 
for all the diseases of cattle, but he rarely has recourse to the veteriilary 
surgeon. 

Can notliing then be done? Is there no drug that can be brought to 
bear upon these worms? None directly; for not only ho fluid destructive 
to the worms, no fluid of a poisonous nature, can be introduced into the 
trachea and bronchi, but no fluid at all can pass into these tubes. Can any 
gas, then, of a deleterious character be breathed, not in sufficient quantity 
to injure the beast, and yet with a chance of destroying the vermin? Di- 
luted chlorine gas might be inhaled. It might be breathed more readily, 
and would not be arrested by the watchful sentinels in the nasal cavities 
and the larynx, if an artificial opening were made into the larynx. Other 
symptoms of bronchitis, and particularly the feeling of suffocation, might 
also bo relieved or removed by this. 

The animal would, probably, be much annoyed by such inhalation; he 
might cough for a while .^h even greater violence; but the worms dying, 
or their hold being loofi|fl|P, they might be expelled through the natural 
or artificial opening by thte very urgency of the cough. That veterinary 
surgeon or agriculturist would deserve well of his country who puts this 
fairly to the test. 

There is another mode of going to work, and otie that promises occa- 
sional success. There are certain drugs that are taken up by the lacteals, 
or by some of the absorbent vessels, and carriecH^into the circulation and 
produce their effect by immediate contact witli the part on which they 
operate. Thus mercury acts in various local diseases; iodine lessens the 
grow til of many tqmours; and turpentine is a diuretic. Turpentine is 
peculiarly destructive to worms. It mpst effectually expels the tape- worm 
from tfie human being; and it often produces the expulsion of vast quanti- 
ties of the round worm from the horse. It also enters into every part of 
the circulation: it is recognisable in the urine and in the breath. Can it, 
through the medium of the circulation, be brought into contact with these 
worms? It is worth the trial. 

Are there no medicines that promote ^(pectoration in cattle, i, e, which 
loosen the morbidly viscid mucus secret^in these tubes, and cause it to 
be more easily discharged in the act of coughing? There is no doubt 

traversinjr the windpipe Bmall worms are frequently disqovered, like the end of a thread, 
and of the shape of uscarides; but whether they are the effect of accident, or connected 
with the disease, docs not clearly appear, for very few are found, and they are not al- 
ways present. Tubercles containing the same gritty substance are found in various 
parts of the liver. 

In some cases this morbid appearance is not found in the upper part of llie windj^pe, 
nor arc there any signs of its having existed there; but about the, bifurcation of that 
tube, and the commencement of the bronchi. Many flukes are often found in the liver. 
— Private Letter, 
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that certain drugs effect this purpose in the human being; the exhalents 
of the bronchi, under their influence, pour out an increased quantity of 
mucus, far less adhesive in its nature, and expelled with little difliculty. 
8oiiie practitioners are so much in the habit of mingling numerous drugs 
in the same ball, or drink, that they cannot be assured of the precise effect 
of each; and others, from an equally erroneous habit of contracting their 
pharmacopojia, and shunning almost every drug in which the human prac- 
titioner places confidence, have made few well-coiidiicted exj)eriments oh 
the power of different medicines even on the horse, and hone on those 
which are administered to cattle. The turpentine should take the pre- 
cedence in any trial that may be made to expel the strongyli from the 
bronchi; and, that failing, it nii^ht be worth while to experiment on the 
eflecl of squills, or the gum benzoin, or the balsams of Peru and Tolu. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 

The beautiful appearance of the lights or lungs, in cattle, compared 
with those of the horse, will sufficiently prove that these animals arc, com- 
paratively, seldom snliject to pure innarnmation of the lungs. It has been 
acknowledged, however, that, to a certain extent, it accompanies bron- 
chitis; for, wlien the membrane of the air-passages is inflamed, it is to be 
expected that the air-cells in which these passages terminate will not 
quite escape. 

The substance of the lungs is made up of thousands of these litlle cells 
or pouches, into whic.h, as has been already stated, the air is at length 
conducted; and over the delicate membranes constituting the divisions of 
which, myriads of minute vessels are ramifying, and where tln^ blood 
undergoes its important change. It is easy to imagine that this membrane, 
so delicate, and so loaded with blood-vessels, Wffii be subject to inflamma- 
tion, and that of an exceedingly dangerous chSilpter. 

Still, however, these air-cells are not so often the seat of inflammation 
in cattle as might on first consideration he imagined. There are exciting 
causes enough of inflammation in the air-passages from exposure to the 
inclemency of the weather, and from tJie general bad managimient to which 
cattle are subject; and this may run on to the formation of tubercles awd 
ulcers, and death; but tjjere is not the irregularity of exercise — the sud- 
den and exorbitant demand for arterialized blood — the rushing of the 
blood through these minute vessels — the distension, the labour, the rupture 
of them, and their consequent disposition to inflammation. They are 
different parts of the lungs which ar.e exposed to danger in the two species 
of animals; and this sufficiently accounts lor the different character of 
disease. 

Until lately all chest affections were confounded under the term pneu- 
monia, or inflammation of the lungs; and there is no reason for pushing 
our distinctions too far, except that it is satisfactory to know the precise 
nature of the disea&e which desfip^ys our cattle, for that will probably lead 
us to the discovery of the actual cause of the malady, different we sec 
here in bronchitis and pneumonia. It may also lead to minute, yet im- 
portant differences in the treatment of disease, as we shall have to point 
out in the present case. 

Pneumonia occasionally attacks all cattle, but more particularly working 
beasts, and those that have been driven a long way, or that have been 
unnecessarily hurried on a journey of a considerable length. 'Phe dis- 
ease usually appears at the distance of some hours, or a day or two, from 
the exciting cause of it, and can generally be clearly traced to that cause. 
In the cat(3iing weather of harvest, in the haste to get the manure on the 
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ground when a sharp hoar-frost suddenly appears and that does not 
seem likely to last long, and in the hurrying from fair to fair when the 
markets follow each other closely in distant parts of the district — we trace 
evident causes of pneumonia. The beast is dull — the head is extended 
or drooping— ^grazing and rumination have ceased. The flanks heave, 
hut not so laboriously as in bronchitis. There is cough frequent— sore, 
|mt not so frequent, nor so urgent, nor so painful as that of bronchitis, 
^le mouth ie^ hot, but the horns and ears and feet are cold — deathy cold. 
The animal will not lie down — ^he will scarcely move, but more frqm 
inability to move because he wants the use of the muscles for other pur- 
poses, than from fear, of suffocation — and he plainly and anxiously points 
out the seat of disease by looking at o^e or both flanks. Pneumonia, 
then, would be easily distinguished from the disease which has been just 
treated of, anfl from pleurisy, w^hich will next come under considerilion, 
if the s>^mptorns of the maladies of cattle were but a little more attended 
to tlian they generally arc. 

The treatihent will vary in some minute particulars. Bleeding will 
be indicated, and as early as possible, and, pursuing the old rule, the 
blood should flow until the pulse is affected. A much greater quantity will 
b(? abstracted in this disease than in hroiichitis, because the animal will 
bear up, or struggle with tlie loss of blood. In a membrane so vascular 
as that which Hues the air-cells, the inflammation will often be so intense 
thfit it will not yield to one bleeding, and the progress of the disease must 
therefore be watched with this view. 

Physic will be as plainly indicated as in bronchitis ; and in despite of 
a very proper fear about its being carried too far in the horse, and pro- 
ducing a more untractable disease in the abdominal cavity, physic may 
be given to cattle in pn^monia, generally with advantage, and id ways 
without apprehension. -s«®%hould, however, be of an unirritating kind. 
The purgative effect should be first produced by the Epsom salts, and 
kept up by sulphur. In an acute inflamation, like that of the lungs, it 
is necessary that the pliysie should act speedily, and yet it may amazingly 
ac^ciiniukUe in the rumen. The practitioner hardly dare to unite with it 
much aromatic or stimulating matter in order to rouse this comparatively 
insensible visciis to action, hut he must have speedy recourse to the sto- 
iiiach-pump in the way already pointed out. 

Blisters will here be especially indicated. The inflammation is no 
longer that of the air-passages deep in the substance of the lungs, hut of 
their terminations, upon the surface of the lungs, as well as every where 
else. It is difficult to cause a blister to rise on the thick skin cf the ox; 
yet tlie common blister-ointment, thoroughly rubbed in, will occasionally 
have eflect. The turpentine tincture of canlharides, repeatedly ap})lied, 
will cause considerable swelling; or, both of these failing, there remain, in 
bad cases, boiling water and the hot iron at the command of the surgeon. 
Setoiis ill the dewlaps should never be ciiiittcd. 

The same attention to diet is requisite as in other acute inflammations 
of the chest. 


ACUTE AND EPIDEMIC PNEUMONIA. 

An acute species of pneumonia in cattle is sometimes met with, and it 
occasionally appears as an epidemic. 'Fhe beast hangs his head— there 
is dryness of the muzzle— the mouth and breath are hot — the flanks more 
or less agitated — there is a hard, dry, and frequent cough — the appetite is 
gone, but the thirst is excessive — tlie excrement is solid and black, or 
liquid, black, and fetid — the coat rough — the horns and ears hot, or alter- 
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nately hot and cold — there is languor and apparent weakness, and some- 
tinies direct lameness, and most frequently of one of the hind legs* 

To these rapidly succeed other symptoms — that tenderness along the 
spine and the whole of the lumbar region which has been again and again 
described as so characteristic of almost every inflammatory dfsease of cattle ; 
the head is now stretched out — the eyes are unnaturally bright, yet weep- 
ing^ — thpre is grinding of the teeth — the mouth and breath become hotter — 
a mucous, or sometimes purulent discharge runs from the niou^ and nostrifs, 
at first clear, but soon becoming brown, red, or bloody — tlie^ flanks heave 
more violently — the cough is more urgent — it has become convulsive — 
the nostrils dilate and contract with spasmodic violence — the animal no 
longer lies down, or if he doea, rises again immediately — sweats break 
out on different parts of the body — the temperature of different parts 
variNs, and very curiously changes — ^the secretion of milk ‘is suspended, 
but the teats become hard and swelled — tumours appear on various parts — 
a shivering, partial or total, succeeds, and the tumours disappear, but they 
speedily rise again and are more permanent. Possibly sonie of the most 
urgent of the symptoms remit when the tumours begin to appear, but 
towards night an exacerbation succeeds, which does not subside until the 
morning. 

The prostration of strength increases — the boJly is tucked up and 
corded — the flanks heave with greater violence — the back and loins be- 
come bowed — the limbs are drawn together towards the centre of gra- 
vity — the stools are liquid and fetid, and accompanied by much straining 
and tenesmus — the sensibility of the loins is now subsided — the sensibility 
generally is almost gone — the flies collect about the beast, and he makes 
no -effort to drive them away — every irritant ceases to act upon the skin — 
the respiration is quickened, and more and nv ^ labor ious-r-it is accom- 
panied by a gurgling noise in the chest, distiiira^i heard even without llic 
application of the ear to the side — the nostrils become yet more dilated, 
and the mucus flowing from them varies in colour, but exhales a cadaverous, 
infectious odour — the breath is now become cold, and is as offensive as 
the discharge — the pupil of the eye becomes dilated — an offensive secre- 
tion proceeds from the lids, and the animal is evidently becoming blind — 
the prostration of strength still goes on — the beast falls — he perhaps rises 
again for a litte while — and then falls and dies. 

The disease is sometimes rapid in its progress, and the animal is de- 
stroyed in twenty-four or eight-and-forty hours after the first attack. This 
is particularly the case with young cattle, and those that are in good con- 
dition. At other times, the beast lingers on six or seven days. 

On examination after death, the lungs are gorged and black with blood , 
they are softened, and easily torn ; they, however, contain some spots of 
hepatization, or condensed 'substances, and often abscesses filled with pus. 
In many parts gangrene has begun, and chiefly about the anterior portion 
of the lung. The pleura, the pericardium, and the diaphragm are black, 
thickened, and disposed to gangrene. Traces of inflammation are found 
in the abdomen, but not of so intense a character. The rumen is filled 
with dry food ; the contents of the manyplus are so hardened that they 
may be broken and reduq|d to powder ; the fourth stomach is more or 
less inflamed ; the liver is enlarged, and of a yellow colour, and the bile 
is thickened. 

It is evidently inflammation of the lungs, associated, more or less, with 
that typhoid form of disease to which cattle are so subject. Solitary cases 
of it are seen ; but it often appears as a kind of epid^ic. It used to be 
called gmgrenous mflammatioii of the lungs, from the supposed gan- 
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• gi'enct^s state in which the lungs were found; but veterinary surgeons 
are now aware that these appearances are produced i^ore by congestion, 
and indicate the violence with which the blood has been driven through 
the vessels of the air-cells, and by which those vessels have been ruptured, 
and the cells filled with blood. The blood, once effused, soon coagulates 
in the cells, and gives that black, softened, pulpy kind of appearance 
which the cowleech and the herdsman used to think was proof positive, of 
\ottennesSti. It is true that this effused blood soon begins to be decom- 
posed, and the fietid smell of corruption ensues; but this is very di^rent 
from gangrene of a living part. These congested lungs ^ow that me in- 
flammation was of the iniensest character, and had not been long in de- 
stroying the animal. * .4' 

Foreign writers give several accounts of this disease raging^g^s an 
epizootic, and destroying a considerable proportion of the cattle. The 
history given by the poet Silius Italicus of an epidemic which raged in 
Sicily two hundred and twelve years before the Christian era paints the 
disease of modern times with almost perfect accuracy. It followed a long 
continued and excessive drought, which corrupted the water every where. 
Ill 1G93 the principality of Hesse lost the greater part of its cattle by a 
malignant inflammation of the lungs. Here the winter had been wet and 
cold, and the spring which succeeded was as hot as stiinmer. It was afso 
said that an acrid and corrosive dew feU which tinged the linen with a yel- 
low hue. 

These writers imagined that the disease was not only epidemic^ but 
contagious. They affirm that an epizoptic pneumonia, which ravaged the 
department of Loiret, was brought into the environs of Montargis by spme 
cattle that had been sold by the drovers; that it rapidly spread in alj the 
villages in which the injfepted cattle had been purchased, and that its com- 
munication fioni place'i^place could easily be traced. 

Professor Abildgaard, of Copenhagen, speaks of a species of pneumonia 
which he considers to be contagious, and which spread through the esla- 
blisliment of the King of Denmark. The contagious character of the 
disease, however, is far from being established. No o.ther variety of 
pneumonia with which we arc acquainted is contagious, at least under or- 
dinary circumstances; yet the accounts that have been given of it are so 
contradictory, and veterinary science, as it regards cattle, is so truly in its 
infancy, that the farmer should lake the most prudent course,. and avoids as 
much as he can, the possibility of contagion. 

Few years pass in which this acute pndqmonia does not visit some dis- 
tricts of the United Kingdom. The sj^jptQms vary, but it is decidedly 
a disease of the respiratory system primarily, and the danger depends on 
the intensity of the inflammatory action in the early stage, and the degree 
in which the vital power being exhausted, disease of a typhoid and malig- 
nant character succeeds. 

Of the nature of the treatment there be no rational doubt. Althoqgh 
the stale of acute fever is quickly succeeded by one of a perfectly contrary 
character, it is not until it has committed the most fearful ravages. The 
congested state of the lungs — the breaking down of the substance of that 
important part — must be sufiicient to convince any rational person of 
the mischief that is going forward in the early stage, and the necessity 
of disarming the enemy before that ittisOhief is irreparably .inflicted. 
Therefore this acute pneumonia should be attacked in time, and by the 
most energetic treatment. Bleeding is the sheet-anchor, and should be 
pushed to its fiill extent. The important fact that the pulse, duly 
attended to, will prevent the possibility of injurious consequences from 
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bleeding in every case cannot be too often alluded to. AY bile the pulse, 
keeps up, the power of the constitution, or rather the power of the disease, 
is unimpaired; and the faltering of pulse gives timely warning that one or 
the other is preparing to give way. It is folly to object that the after' 
weakness will be increased, or that the bleeding will undermine the power 
of the constitution; it is the disease which is doing this, and u hich will 
perfectly and fatally accomplish its work if unchecked. By weakening 
the power of the disease, and especially if it could be beaten out of th^ 
field,^,the vigour of the system would be preserved, and the animal would 
be saved. In^oportion to the intensity and rapid progress of the inflam- 
mation should TO the vigour of the attack. 

The state of the cough, and iteat of the breath, and heaving of the flanks, 
will i|(jjiicate, in the space of a few hours, whether the fever is permanently 
dimimshecl, or has a^ain rallied its forces; and by this the practitioner will 
be guided as to the propriety of a second bleeding, and the quantity of 
blood to be taken away. 

Physic will of course succeed. Two scruples of the farina of the croton 
nut should first be given, as most likely to operate speedily; and the 
Ep^om salts and the injection-pump should be in requisition until the 
bowels are well ope^ied. 

This being accomplished, the nature of the medicines next to be ad- 
miifistcred may well give the pwctitioner pause. If the inflammation 
evi(Iently continues, the digitalis, emetic tartar, and nitre will be given. 
If the fever is, to a very considerable degree, subdued, but it is far from 
certain whether there may not be lurking danger of its return, the sedative 
medicines must still be given, but half an ounce of the spirit of nitrous 
ether should be added. This is an Jftxcellent medicine in such cases. It 
is both a sedative and a tonic. It allays irrit^^n, and it stimulates to 
healthy action. Its good effect, however, is oftM'destroyed by its being 
given in outrageous doses. In thfese doubtful cases it will rarely be pru- 
dent to give more than half an ounce; and when designed as a stimulant, 
the dose should rarely or never exceed double that quantity. 

if the stage, of debility is evidently and rapidly approaching, tne chance 
of doing good is almost goqe. What power will restore the former 
healthy state of the lung ? Yet..1;herc is no cause for absolute despair. Tbe 
mouth and nostrils and any suppurating tumours must be washed with 
the chloride of lime. A small quantity — half a drachm of the powder in 
solution — should be given internally, morning and night. The spirit of 
nitrous ether and laudanum, -in doses not exceeding an ounce of the 
former with half an ounce gf the latter, should be administered; and to 
them may be added ginger, gentian, and Colombo, the whole being given 
in thick gruel, with a pint of good ale. 

Malt mashes, vetches, carfots, clover, hay— according to the season — 
may be offered as food, and, should the situation and time of the year per- 
mit it, the animal ^should be turned into a salt-marsh as soon as it has 
strength to travel there. 

The epidemic nature of the malady not admitting of any doubt, and its 
contagious character being yet a question of dispute, while the healthy 
beasts are separated ftpm ^Ifeliseafed, the owner cannot. too often visit, nor 
too closely examine his cattle, in order to detect the earliest symptom of 
the disease, and to attack St there is fair hope of success. 

The sound animals, every one of them, should be bled and physicked. 
This inflammation is most intense in its character, and strong and healthy 
beasts in gjiod condition fare the worst; then care should be taken to 
remove a plethoric state of the system, and thus to remove the predis- 
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position to disease. They should likewise be turned, if possible, into a 
pasture good and containing sufficient nourisliment, but not quite so luxu- 
riant as that on which they had probably been placed. 

PLEURISY. 

While disease of the substance of the lungs usually takes on the form 
af bronchitis in cattle, these animals are nevertheless, and much oftener 
than the horse, subject to inflammation of the pleurse, or covering mem- 
brane of the lung, and the lining one of the chest. Some — although per- 
haps, not quite satisfactory— reason may be assigned for^is. The ex- 
emptio?! of the ox from many of the exciting cailses of pneumonia in the 
liorse has already been hinted at, and to. this may be added naany of the 
exciting causes of pleurisy also. Among these, and the most fr^Ue||t and 
active of them, is the exposure to partial cold. A Horse may be hardly 
worked and ill used, but he generally has something 'which bears the sem- 
blance of a stable or a hovel to shelter him at night; but the ox, after hard 
work, and the covr, too soon after parturition, have nothing but the cold 
(lamp ground to lie upon. If the horse is thoughtlessly and cruelly abate 
do lied in the same manner, yet tiie food passes out of his little stomnch 
almost as fast as he gathers k, and he wanders about grazing during the 
greater part or the whole of the night; but the paunch of the ox is filled 
before a third part of the night has pasifed, and then comes the slower 
process of rumination, during which he usually lays himself down. What 
can afford so prolific a cause of pleurisy? If the horse can scarcely be 
rid(](m against a keen wind, or immersed, aithongh but for a little while, 
as high as his cliest in cold water, without exhibiting symptoms, -more or 
loss intense, of pleurisy, wliat will rflicome of the ox, whose side, during 
the greater part of the i^^t, is in contact with the frozen ground? 

Even in his stable the ox is too much neglected. In many ill-managed 
farms his slied is little more than a repository for dung, which there un- 
dergoes its first fermentation. A little fresh litter is occasionally strewed 
over it; but underneath is a damp and poisonous mass, where the process 
ol' evaporation and tlie diffusion of pestilential gas are in gta^t and al|nost 
equal activity. Supposing a beast to be couching ah this fimies of disease 
during the greater part of the night — whatxan be more likely to cause in- 
fiammation of the lining membrane of the chest, separated from the muck- 
heap by so small a distance? 

Pleurisy may be produced by contusions on the side, and by wounds^ 
penetrating the thoracic cavity: to these evils ihe ox, among his horned’ 
brethren, is far more exposed than the horse. 

Whatever be the cause, post-mortem examinalipn proves that, next to 
bronchitis, the most frequent disease of the chest iifepleurisy. 

Among the symptoms by which we may distinguish pleurisy from every 
other inflammatory affection of the chesty is the greater frequency of uni- 
versal shivering, and particularly of shivering or trembling of the shoul- 
ders. This is a very peculiar symptom, and should be* carefully studied. 
Ev(m while the animal is otherwise quiet, the shoulders and upper pait of 
the chest are trembling violently. 

'rh(> cough of pleurisy is lower, shorter, Ifed more painful than that of 
most other chest affections. The breathing, seldom so laborious as in 
some other cases, is shorter and broken (iff m tlie act of inspiration, and 
lengthened in that of expiration. The sides are tender; the animal shrinks 
if they are but lightly touched; and there are twitchings of the skin, and 
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a very curious succession of wavy lines running over llie affected side or 
sides. 

The author recollects one case in which these symptoms of pleurisy 
were said to be absent — they certainly were absent when he saw tlie pa- 
licnt. It was a cow that, during nearly two months, had becui wasting. 
The emaciation had proceeded to a most unusual degree; the skin clung 
to the very bones, the flanks were tucked up, and the hair was coming off. 
She ate and ruminated as usual, and the only disease that could be con- 
nected with this loss of flesh was obstinate constipation. 

Plenty of purgative medicine was given, but she continued to waste 
away, and died. There was no disease of any of the viscera of the ab- 
domen, and the only unusual appearance was tlie almost total absence of 
intern^jd fat, the diminution, or almost disappearance, of the mesenteric 
glands, and a conkricted state of the small intestines; but the chest was 
full of stinking puriform fluid, and there were adhesions in various direc- 
tions. The real disease was pleurisy. Tiie proprietor and the lierdsmaii 
were very closely questioned with regard to previous cough and other 
symptoms of this disease; but they had not heard her hoosc at all — they 
Vere sure tliat she had not. 

She must have, had cough and other characteristic symptoms of pleurisy, 
but to so slight a degree as not to attract the* attention of those wlio look 
over their cattle so carelessly as both farmers and their servants generally 
do. It is, however, an instructive case, showing how much mischi(;f may 
be going forward when it is least suspected, and of what imperative ne- 
cessity an attention to the hoose of cattle is. 

In bronchitis the animal dies of suffocation, or he is worn out by a con- 
tinuance inflammation on so ex^nsivc a membrane: — in pneumonia 
there is usually congestion of the lungs, so that ilic blood can no longer 
circulate, or there are tubercles or vomic®, or the animal sinks here like- 
wise under the continuance of the inflammation; but the termination of 
pleurisy is by the effusion of fluid into the chest, compressing the lungs 
on every side, gradually rendering respiration diilieult,' and at length im- 
possible, and destroying the beast here likewise by suflbeation. 

There is little difference in the treatmcuit of pneumonia and pleurisy. 
In both the inflammation must be subdued by bleeding, physic, sedatives, 
blisters, setons, and restricted diet. Half an ounce of the common liquid 
turpentine may be used with advantage, instead of the nitre, when tlie 
presence of pleurisy is clearly ascertained. 

No advantage has been taken of an operation on the pleuritic ox by 
which the fluid might be withdrawn from the chest, as in the horse. It 
may be worth the attempt; yet, when the few cases in which the punc- 
turing of the chest has succeeded in the horse are considered, there would 
not be room for any sanguine hope of success if it were practised on the 
ox. 

Besides this, there are generally adhesions between the covering of tlie 
lung and the lining of the sides; and between the lung and the diajihragm, 
which would always interfere materially with the act of respiration and the 
health of the animal. 

In all these cases of chest, affection there is so little prospect of saving 
the beast, that it would be the interest of the owner to have him slaugh- 
tered at the beginning, lif, he is at all in condition, or rather if he is not 
deplorably thin. 
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CHRONIC PLEURISY. 

There is so instructive an account of a chronic species of pleurisy, or of 
^mingled pneumonia and pleurisy, in ‘ The Recucil de Medecine Veteri- 
*nairo,’ for May, in the present yeai, (1833,) that the author is tempted to 
give it at considerable length. It is M^ritten by M. Lecoq, one of the 
leacdiers of the veterinary school of Lyons. There is considersbie resem- 
blance between it and the account which has been given of common pleu- 
^risy, hut the reader will readily mark the difference, which is between an 
acute and a chronic disease. 

He is speaking of Soire-le-C bateau, in the arrondissement of Avesnes, 
in which the farmers fatten more cattle than they breed, and therefore 
are obliged to purchase out of the neighbouring districts, and principally 
from Franche Comte. He says that ‘the cattle of that country arq very 
handsome, of a compact form, and fatten rapidly; ^nd that they atre the 
kind of cattle from which the grazier Would dejfive most advantage, were 
it not for some diseases to which they are subject. The malady by which 
they are most frequently attacked, and which is particularly i)revalent in 
some years, is one that is generally incurable, and the (Slaughter of the 
animal before he has perceptibly wasted, is the only means by which tKc 
fanner can avoid losing the whofe value of the beast: this is chronic pleura^ 
pneumonia — chronic pleurisy combined with pneumonia. 

‘ The symptoms are scarcely recognisable at first, and often the beast is 
ill a long time witliout its being perceived. ’He fattens well, and when he 
is sldughtered the owner is astonished to find scarcely half of the lung cd- 
])ablc of discharging the function of respiration. When, however, the ox 
has not sufficient strength of constitution to resist the ravages of disease, 
the first symptom that is observed ij'diminution, or irregularity of appe- 
tite. Soon afterwards a frequent and dry cdugh is heard, which becomes 
feebh* and painful as the disease proceeds. The dorso-lumbar portion of 
tlic spine grows tender, thc^aniinal flinches when the part is pressed upon, 
and utters a peculiar groan or grunt which the. graziers regard as a decisive 
symptom of the malady. ^ 

‘ Quickly after this the movements of.the^fiaofcs beconae irregular and 
accelerated, aud the act of respiratioiLis accompanied by 4t^nd of balanc- 
ing motion of the whole body. The sides^ 6? me^hest ^pl^e as tender 
as the loins, or more so, for the animal inl'medlately throws himself down, 
if pressed upon with any force. The elbows in suWecls become 
more apd more separated from ihe sides of the efiest. tThe pu1se*is smaller 
than natural, and not considerably increj^^^ The^m«zz|e is hot and dry 
alternately; the animal lies down as m a l#ttlthy State, But rumination is 
partially or entirely suspeiukd. The faeces are harder than they should 
be; the urine is of its natur^ colour end quantity;' tho moulffi is often dry, 
and the horns and the ears retain tfeeir miml temperature.- 

‘ 'J'his first stage of the disease spmetimes continues during a month or 
more, and then, if the animal^ to^rocoyer, or aji^nsrefitly so,' tiie 

symptoms gradually disappear... First of all, the a|)p©tite .returns, and the 
beast begins to acquire a, Jltlle^flesh, The proprietor should then make 
haste and get rid of him, for it is very rare that the malady, however it 
may he palliated for a while, does not re«*appear with greater intensity than 
before. 

‘ In most cases the disease continues to pursue its course towards its 
fatal termination without any remission — every symptom gradually in- 
creasing 111 intensity. The respiration becomes more painful; the head is 
more extended; the eyes are brilliant; every expiration is accompanied by 
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a ^rnnt, and by a kind of puckering of the angles of llie lips; the cough 
becomes smaller, more suppressed, and yet more painl’iil; the tongue pro-» 
trudes from the mouth, and a frothy mucus is abundantly discharged; the 
breath becomes offensive; a purulent fluid of a bloody colour escapes from 
the nostrils; diarrhcea, profuse and fnetid, succeeds to the constipation; the 
animal becomes rapidly weaker; he is a complete skeleton, and at length 
he dies. 

‘ Examination after death discovers slight traces of inflammation in the 
intestines, discoloration of the liver, and a bard and dry substance contain- 
ed in the manyplus. The lungs adhere to the sides .and to the diaphragm 
by numerous bands, evidently old and very firm. The substance of the lungs 
often presents a reddish-gray hepatisation throughout almost its whoh; ex- 
tent. At other times, there! arjp tubercles in every state of hardness, and 
in that of suppuration. The portion of the lung that is not hepatised is 
red, and gorged with blood. Beside the old adhesions, there are nume- 
rous ones of recent dat^. The pleura is not much reddened, hut by its 
thickness in some points, its adhesions in others, and the efiusion of a 
serous fluid, it proves how much and liow long it has participated in the 
ipflammatory action. The trachea and the bronchi are slightly red, and the 
right side of the heart is gorged with blopd.* 

M. Lecoq hazards some conjectures respecting the cause of this disease, 
which are very ingenious, and from which our breeders and graziers may 
derive some useful liints. He that ‘ the graziers imagine that the ani- 
mals bring the disease with tfiem from their native country; and the traces 
of chronic disease which are found in them, even when they are slaugh- 
tered soon after their arrival, singularly confirm this opinion. Cattle that 
have been worked hard, and driven far, and somewhat too rapidly, are 
often attacked by diseases of the chil||t, which generally leave some dan- 
gerous traces behind them; and besides this, the l^ieeders know their inte- 
rest sufficiently well to get rid of those animals as' soon as they can that 
liave been affected with chest conaplaints, 

* The manner in which the journey is performed contributes much to 
revive the old disorder. The cattle purcltascnl in Franche Comte are 
brought into Avesnes at two periods of the year — in the autumn and in the 
spring. Those which are brought in the autumn are more subject to the 
disease than those whfch arrive in the spring; and almost always, the 
years in which thu, ipatady is most preV^ent aie those in which the wea- 
ther was bad duritig the journey of the beasts; and the disease is usually 
fatal in proportion to the badness of the vii^eatl*er. 

‘ Tile joiB-ney, afso,’ pei^ormed by two different routes— througli Lor- 
raine and Champagne, arid often the.diseasc appears only in the cattle that 
have arrived by one of these routes. 

‘ The 'mannbVin whi6!v|ie cattle are treated on their arrival, mav con- 
tribute not a little to tnd teveli^ment of the disease. They have, perhaps, 
been driven a hundred leagues 'during bad wcutlier; they have been lialf- 
starved on their journey, and they arrive famished and worn out, and, in 
fact, the greater part of them are lame. Calculating on their ravenous ap- 
petite, the graziers, instead of giving them wholesome food, make them 
consunae the worst that the farm contains — all that is musty and mouldy; 
and it is often by the cough which the act of eating of such food neces- 
sarily produces, that the in^ady is first discovered.’ 

The treatment of chronic pleurisy is ffie most unsatisfactory part of this 
excellent memoir. He orders mild and nourishing food; for he argues 
that by increasing the debility of the animal, his death will be hastened. 
He recommends green meat, in order to soften the strangely-hardened 
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contents of the manyplus, and mucilaginous drinks (made of oatmeal or 
linseed) for the same purpose. Whey is often given with the same view, 
and on account of the nutriment which it contains. Bleeding is rarely 
employed; or if the pulse should indicate venesection, very little blood is 
abstracted at a time, but the small bleedings are occasionally repeated. 
Tlie principal dependence is placed on setons and rowels, which, if used 
at all, are carried to a great extent: but before these are resorted to, the 
piroprietor is requested to determine whether he is disposed to persist in 
the medical treatment of the animal; for this mode of treatment having 
been once commenced, the swellings and discolourations produced by the 
setons and rowels will prevent the butcher from afterwards purchasing 
these animals. Injections, friction, and warmth are the auxiliary means 
employed. 

However skilful may be the treatment, or however steadily pursued, it 
is rarely that a beast is saved; and that is not surprising, considering the 
numerous adhesions wliich were formed between the lungs and the sides 
of the chest before the animal began to exhibit any symptoms of illness. 
M. Lecoq adds, that it is good, although unpleasant, advice to give — it is 
what has been Jiiaiiy a time inculcated in this treatise — that it is always 
preferable to send tlie diseased or suspected animal to the butcher before 
llie process of emaciation is established in good earnest: a part of the ori- 
ginal price of the beast is then recovered, and the expense of medical treat- 
ment, always long, and generally unsuccessful, is saved, M. Lecoq can- 
ilidly confesses, that of thirty beasts of which he had the care, two only 
were apparently cured, and got into condition; and one of them died sud- 
denly a few days after he was sold. 

M. Lecoq finally enters into the question of the contagiousness of this 
disease. The farmers believe it to be‘ contagious, and he is partly of their 
opinion. When a beast falls sick in the pasture, the others, after his re- 
moval, go and smell at the grass where he has lain, and which he has 
covered with his saliva; and after that, M. Lecoq has always seen new 
cases succeed to the first. He has also seen three cases in which the 
cattle of the country, perfectly well before, have fallen ill, and died with 
the same symptoms, except that they were more acute after they have been 
kept with pleuritic cattle. He, therefore, regards this affection as conta- 
gious; or at least, he imagines that, in the progress of the disease, the 
breath infects the air of a cowhouse in which there were other animals 
already predisposed to this, or similar, maladies. On the other hand, he 
acknowledges that many cases usually appear at the same time, and in 
cattle that have been widely separated from each other. 

M. Lecoq has very clearly stated the chief causes of this disease, in 
addition to which it has clearly an epidemic character. There are certain 
states of the atrnosplierc which call into action these lurking predispositions 
to disease, found most in the stranger cat.tle, but sometimes in the natives 
(for bad management, and boose, and pleurisy exist too much every where,) 
but there is not yet sufficient evidence of the contagious nature of all these 
afibctioiis of the respiratory organs. He, however, can nover err who has 
recourse to the careful use of every precautionary measure. 

PHTHISIS, OR CONSUMPTION. 

Tliis is only a continuation of the same subject, or, rather, it is a de- 
scription of aiiotlier termination of chronic disease of the lungs. One of 
tlie consequences of continued inflammation of the lungs is the formation 
of tubercles. There is a greater or smaller number of little distinct cysts, 
or cells into which some fluid is poured in tlie progress of inflammation. 

36 
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These enlarge, and occupy a space varying from the size of a pin’s head 
to that of a large egg. By degrees the fluid changes to a solid, and the 
tumour becomes harder than the surrounding substance, and so continues 
for awhile — the consequence of inflammation, and the source of new ina- 
tation and disease. 

At length it once more changes. The tubercle begins to soften at its 
centre, something like suppuration goes on there, and the contents of the 
swellings become perfectly fluid, but of a different nature from that wKirff 
flrst filled the cyst. It is now pus. The cyst increases with greater or 
less rapidity; it comes in contact with neighbouring ones, and the walls of 
each are absorbed by their mutual pressure. They run together and form 
one cyst, which is called an abscess, or vomica. 

An animal possessing this tuberculated state of the lungs, and the tuber- 
cles running into abscesses, is said to be consumptive. So much of the 
lung is destroyed, that there is not enough left for the purposes of life, and 
the patient wastes away, and dies. 

The lungs of the cow after chronic or neglected catarrh, or bronchitis, 
or pneumonia, or pleurisy, are much disposed to assume this tuberculated 
and ulcerated state. The symptoms of consumption are not always to be 
distinguished from those of pleurisy, or even pneumonia or bronchitis; 
and sometimes there may be extensive ulceration of the lungs without any 
indication of disease sufficient to attract notice. When a bullock is fat- 
tened for the butcher, and killed, we occasionally wonder to observe how 
little of the lung is left for the purpose of breathing. 

A cough is the earliest symptom, but a cough of a peculiar character. 
It is too common to say carelessly, and sometimes cruelly, of a human 
being, ‘ that person has a churchyard cough.’ The prediction is too often 
verified: for although it would be difficult to describe that cough, there is 
a character of its own about it which cannot be mistaken. It is so with 
regard to cattle. That veterinary surgeon is ignorant of his profession, 
who does not at once, and at a distance, recognise the cough which, al- 
though it may not precisely indicate phthisis, betrays a state of the lungs 
pregnant with danger. How many a beast miglit the farmer save if he 
would be attentive to this! 

A bullock booses: — if the cough is sonorous and clear, the lung is not 
yet fatally injured. That cough, however, must not be neglected long. 
It tells of infiammation — it is the product of inflammation— and of inflam- 
mation that may be silently, but rapidly, disorganizing the lungs. The 
prudent man will not suffer such a cough to continue many days, without 
giving a mash, or a dose of physic; or, perchance, bleeding, and inserting 
a seton. This is one of the points to which we cannot too often recur. 
It is new practice — it is new doctrine; but the interests of the agriculturist 
are peculiarly connected with it. 

But, by and by, this cough becomes altered. It is no longer loud, and 
clear, and careless; it is lower in its tone — feeble — ^hoarse. Mischief has 
now been done, and perhaps of an irreparable kind. It must not, perhaps, 
be said that the farmer will always be able tq point out the precise nature 
of the affection of tlie chest from the sound of the cough; but he will soon 
learn to do it much oftener, and much more certainly, than he has hitherto 
thought it possible. In simple catarrh there is an honest and unchecked 
effort of the lungs to force on the cough; yet some hoarseness may attend 
that cough, plainly referable to the superior air-passages. In bronchitis 
there will also be a forcible effort; the mucus is viscid; and the membrane 
of the tubes is thickened; and the passage is diminished; and considerable 
force must be used to urge on a volume of air, and to carry the mucus 
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before it; but it is a force which acts slowly, and by pressure, for the 
membrane being inflamed is tender. The cough bespeaks pain; it is no 
longer full and perfect, it is slowly performed, and at the same time husky 
jftid wheezing, and the mucus rattles in the passage as it is forced along. 
In pneumonia the cough is frequent — sore; but it is not so sore as in 
bronchitis, for it has not the same inflamed membrane to pass over; it is, 
however, painful, for the substance of the lung is inflamed, sfnd therefore 
it is low, and, to a certain degree, suppressed. In pleurisy the cough is 
sharper, spasmodic, yet not loud. Hitherto the pain has been confined to 
the lungs; here the lining membrane of the chest is affected, and intense 
pain is felt at every rising and falling of the chest; therefore the cough is 
short — it is cut short — it is somewhat spasmodic, and yet no louder than 
can be helped. 

All this, it is confessed, is new doctrine, and may be considered as bor- 
dering too nearly on the regions of fancy by him who, never having attended 
to these things, knows nothing about them; but let him begin to attend to 
them, and the writer will venture to promise him that, although puzzled at 
first his progress in the art of distinguishing sounds will be most rapid; and 
he will at length begin to wonder that he could have lived so long among 
his cattle, and have been so deaf to that which is become too plain to be 
for a moment misunderstood. 

The cough of incipient phthisis is an inward, feeble, painful, hoarse, 
rattling, gurgling one. The farmer will have reason to tremble when 
he recognises it, because it reveals fearful disorganization, which can 
seldom be repaired. He needs not, however, quite despair. The lungs 
of the cow have not been so sadly used as those of the horse. She is not 
hurried beyond her will or her strength at the caprice or cruelty of her 
owner. The progress of mischief is not unnecessarily accelerated, nor 
is the process of disorganization rapid. Weeks and months, or, under 
favourable circumstances, years, may pass on, and few other symptoms 
be added to this peculiar cough. 

There is one duty, however, which the farmer owes to himself, and the 
practitioner to him by whom he is employed, and that is, to take a fair 
view of the whole of the case. Here is disorganization of the lungs — that 
cough which, once understood, can never deceive, has plainly revealed it. 
It is disorganization which may in a few cases, be repaired; but in the 
great, the decided majority of them, will proceed to its fatal termination. 
At tlie same time, it is a disorganization which does not immediately inter- 
fere with the discharge of the functions of life. The beast will fatten, and, 
perhaps, almost as rapidly as before. In some cases it has been imagined 
that by careful feeding, a very considerable degree of condition has been 
acquired with unusual quickness; but this will not, cannot last long. 
The eflect of diseased structure, and diminished substance of the lungs, 
will soon tell in the unthriftiness and loss of condition of the beast. 
Except, therefore, peculiar value is attached to the animal, will it be pru- 
dent to attempt any medical treatment at all, or at least beyond that of a 
mere palliative nature? 

If any thing is to be done, bleeding will be here, as in other inflammatory 
cases, the first step, but pursued in a more cautious manner than in any 
of the others — never pushed beyond the very first indication of its proper 
effect, nor repeated until after due consideration, and a full conviction 
that renewed irritation is beginning to be set up. To this must be added 
mild doses of physic, and the use of the sedative medicines; with proper 
care that the animal is not unnecessarily exposed to the vicissitudes of the 
weather, and yet avoiding too much nursing. 
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Another view may be taken of the case. Induced by some peculiar 
value which is placed on the breed, or by some circumstances which have, 
in the owner’s estimation, a favourable appearance, or, somewhat too 
often, by the unjustifiable representations and promises of the practitionerv 
the medical treatment of a phthisicky beast is attempted in good earnest. 

The attempt appears to be successful; the animal rallies, the cough 
diminishes, the flanks become quiet, the appetite returns, the milk is 
yielded more abundantly, the general condition of the beast seems to 
improve, and both owner and practitioner begin to fancy that danger has 
ceased. There is too much reason, however, for caution and fear. 

There is one circumstance and one only, which will enable them to 
understand the real ground on which they stand, and that is, the character 
of the coughs which will still remain although much less frequent. Is it, 
again, the clear sonorous cough which indicates the comparative healthi- 
ness of the air-passages, or does it continue to be, to a greater or less 
degree, the painful, inward, feeble, gurgling cough? If it is the latter, 
the amendment is delusive. It is one of those strange, but temporary 
rallyings of nature, or transient effects of medicine, which arc sometimes 
witnessed; or, perhaps there has been some salutary change of atmo 
spheric influence: but there is mischief still — irretrievable mischief — and 
the most salutary advice that could be given to the owner would be, to 
dispose of the animal while something like its Value can be obtained. 
Weeks, months may pass on; but by and by, from some slight cause — or 
from no cause that can be detected — ^the symptoms of confinned phthisis 
appear, and the animal is lost. 

This secondary, and more violent attack, has many symptoms similar 
to those that have been described as attending the later stages of bron- 
chitis or pleurisy; but there are a few which would point out the nature 
and seat of the ^sense when there is no previous history of tl\e case to 
guide the practitioner. The milk gradually diminishes, and, had it been 
examined before its diminution in quantity, an evident deterioration in 
quality would have been observed; it has acquired an unpleiisant flavour 
— it quickly becomes sour — it spoils, or gives a peculiar taste to that with 
which it is mixed. The butter that is made from it is ill-flavoured, and 
the cheese will not acquire a proper consistence. Some have said that the 
milk is of a blue colour, and tiiat it has more serum in its composition 
than ordinary and healthy milk. 

There are few dairies in which there are not occasional diflcrcnces in 
the quantity and quality of the produce. The disappointment and the loss 
of the dairyman have sometimes been considerable; and he has puzzled 
himself to no purpose to discover the cause; and has blamed the pasture or 
the servants, when his want of common observation has been the principal 
source of evil. Some of our readers may recollect these occurrences 
in their establishments; they may also recollect that a little while after- 
wai-ds one, or two, or more, of their cows had bad hoose, and were losing 
condition, and they got rid of them as quickly as they could. 

When consumption begins to be confirmed the animal loses flesh witli 
greater or less rapidity, and becomes evidently weak. She eats with 
almost undiminished appetite; but the process of rumination requiring 
long, and now fati^iing action of the jaws, is slowly and lazily per- 
formed. There is frequently a discharge from the mouth or nostrils; or 
both; at first colourless and without smell, but soon becoming purulent, 
bloody, and fmtid. Dtarrhcea is present, and that to a degree on which 
the most powerful astringents can make no impression. Then, also, 
appears the inflammation of the tissue beneath the skin. Whatever part 
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of the animal is pressed upon, she shrinks ; and if upon the loins, she 
moans with pain. The skin becomes dry and scaly; and it strangely 
creaks as the animal crawls staggering along. 

^ One circumstance is very remarkable and characteristic. The mind ami 
animal desires even of this comparatively dull and insensible being are 
roused to an extreme degree of intensity. The cow is, in many cases, 
almost continually at heat. When she is impregnated, the cestrum does 
not go off ; and the consequence of this continuance of excitement is that 
she is very subject to abortion. 

One of the causes of consumption, almost unsuspected by many 
breeders, and sufficiently guarded against only by a few — hereditary pre- 
disposition — cannot be spoken of in too peremptory terms. It is rare, 
indeed, that the offspring of a consumptive cow is not also consumptive. 
If it is a heifer-calf, she may possibly live a little after her first calving, 
and then she usually sickens, and the disease proceeds with a rapidity 
unknown in the mother. The author recollects two dairies that were 
almost destroyed by this hereditary taint. 

Change of climate is a more frequent cause than many imagine. Some 
dairymen are aware how much depends on the cow being suited to the, 
climate, or, rather, being in her native climate. This explains the strange 
difference of opinion with regard to breeds. Almost every farmer is par-' 
tial to his own breed, and undervalues those of other districts, and even 
those of his neighbours ; and to a very great degree he is right. His 
cattle breathe their native air ; they arc in a climate to which, by a slow 
and most beneficial process, and extending through many a generation 
back, their constitution has been in a manner moulded ; and it is only 
after a long seasoning, and sometimes one attended by no little peril, that 
the stranger becomes at home in a foreign district; and so adapted and 
reconciletl to the temperature, and degree of dryness or moisture, and to 
the difference of soil and herbage, as to do quite as well, and yield as 
much and as good milk, as in the vale in which she was reared. There 
is more in this than is often dreamed of in the farmer’s philosophy. 

Experience teaches that a change of climate involving a material differ- 
ence in temperature or soil, or herbage, is frequently prejudicial ; and 
that while there is derangement in every system, the respiratory one seems 
to suffer most, and a slow, insidious, yet fatal change is there oftenest 
effected. If a dairy of cows is removed from a moist situation to a dry 
and colder one, consumption will often appear among them, although a 
dry air is otherwise esteemed a specific against the complaint ; but if they 
are taken from a dry situation, and put on a woody and damp one, phthisis 
is sure to appear before the first season is past. 

Hurtrel D’Arboval states a curious fact relating to the Swiss cattle, and 
connected with this part of our subject. He says that the cows in Swit- 
zerland are not subject to consumption, although they pass. the spring and 
summer on the mountains, unsheltered, breathing the coolest and purest 
air, and in the autumn and winter are shut up in close and hot stables, 
where not a breath of pure air can reach them, except when they are 
driven, as they daily are, far through the snow to water. They, however, 
who have no upland pasture to which their cattle can be removed, and 
whose beasts rarely go out of the miserable huts in which they are confined 
and fed, lose many an animal from phthisis. Habit, and a constitution 
gradually formed by the influence of these changes on many a generation, 
had prepared the first for them, or had rendered them in a manner 
necessary ; but habit could not secure the others from the deleterious effect 
of empoisoned air and unwholesome or insufficient food. 

36 * 
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turnips he is very apt to be choked. The first mastication is always a 
very careless affair, and every thing that is put before the animal is swal- 
lowed with very little chewing. If the herdsman has not been atten- 
tive in slicing or bruising the roots, mischief this of kind is likely tp 
happen. It happens oftener than the cow-herd or the owner is willing to 
confess, when eggs, either to promote condition in cattle, are given whole, 
or loaded with tar, or some nauseous drug, in cases of blain, hoose, maw- 
sick, or other supposed stomach complaints. ' 

When the root sticks in the gullet, and can be evidenly seen and felt 
there, the farmer or the cowherd first gets his cartwhip — in good hands, not 
a dangerous instrument, on account of its being pliable and yielding; 
others take a cart-rope, which is somewhat more objectionable, because the 
ends may do mischief. They who have neither good sense, nor regard for 
the sufferings they may inflict, take even a common rack-stave. Whatever 
it be, they thrust it down the gullet and work away might and main, to 
drive the offending body down. 

There is no doubt that some instrument should be introduced into the 
^llet in order to push the root into the stomach, but it is the force that 
is used to which we object, and that does all the mischief. A case or two 
will illustrate this. The first occurred in the practice of Mr. King. A 
cow was choked with a turnip; the rack-stave was had recourse too, and 
the owner was sure that * he had passed the turnip, for the cow had swal- 
lowed a drink that had been given.’ Still she was not doing well; there 
was no rumination, and she would neither eat nor drink. Mr. King was 
sent for. He found his patient low and feverish, and she heaved con- 
siderably; she swallowed every thing that was poured down the throat; 
there was no swelling of the neck; no tumour could be felt externally, and 
the probang went its full length into the stomach. The practitioner gave 
the proper medicines in such a case, but on the third day the beast died. 
On examining her it was found that the rack-stave had been used with so 
much force as to make a considerable rent in the oesophagus, through 
which the turnip escaped, and lay in the surrounding cellular membrane. 

The second case occurred to the writer of this treatise. A market gar- 
dener, on rooting up his parsnips, ordered them to be cut into small pieces 
and given to his cattle. The hind gave them whole, and the beasts greedily 
devoured them. A large piece stuck in the gullet of a valuable cow, and 
was evidently seen and felt about half way down the neck, and the poor 
animal began to swell enormously, and panted sadly. The cow-leech was 
sent for, who using first, the butt-end of a cart- whip, and afterwards a long 
and stout osier-rod, forced it into the chest, and then had no more power 
over it with either of his rude instruments. The author was now sent for. 
On applying a probang, he found the obstruction about three inches within 
the thorax, and he soon ascertained that it was firmly impacted there. 
The application of force in the common way was out of all question; he, 
therefore withdrew the slider which guarded the protrusion of the stilett, 
and endeavoured to move the obstruction forward by slight but repeated 
percussions, and was convinced that he was gaining ground, although 
very slowly. He persisted, and after the expiration of about twenty 
minutes the parsnip gave way, and the probang entered the stomach. 

attendant swore Ae could not account for it; but as the animal had every general uidi- 
cation of health, I gave little credit to his statement. Having properly secured the 
horse; I passed the probang down the throat, in doing which I experienced some resist- 
return to the mouth the bulb was literally covered with fragments of egg. 
shell. The hdrse was soon well; but I doubt, if this egg had not been weakened, whe- 
ther the quiet introducUon of the instrument would have broken it down in that situation.* 

— Irtmnartan, January, 1833 . 
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A, vast quantity of gas, mixed with fluid of a very foetid character and 
small portions of food, was violently discharged. The enlargement of the 
belly subsided, and the animal experienced sudden, and, as it was tliought, 
perfect relief. By way of making every thing sure, she was bled, and a 
(lose of physic was given to her; but in eight-and- forty hours she was 
tie id. 'rhe whole of the gullet, from about eight inches below its com- 
mencement to within the same distance from the stomach, presented a 
mass of laceration and inflammation which had destroyed her. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE (ESOPHAGUS PROBANG. 

Every farmer should have a flexible probang ready for use, either of the 
improved kind, as contrived by Mr. Read, or on the plan of that which 
was first introduced by Dr. Monro. 

This cut will give a sufficient idea of the construction of the most use- 
ful probang, or cesophagus-tube: — 


JV- 1 

n 



Fig. 1. a. The tube, made either of simple leather, or of leather cover- 
ing a canal formed of spiral wire. It is about four feet and a half in 
length, so as to reach from the mouth to the rumen, and leaving a suffi- 
cient portion outside the mouth for it to be firmly grasped. 

b. The stilett, represented as introduced into the tube, and running the 
whole length of it. It gives greater firmness and strength to the tube, 
when it is either passed into the stomach in cases of hoove, or used to 
force any thing down tlie gullet. 

c. The handle of the stilett. 

d. A hollow piece of wood running freely upon the stilett, and placed 
between the handle of the stilett and the round extremity of the tube. 
The stilett is longer than the tube by the extent of this piece of wood, 
but is prevented from protruding beyond the bulb of the tube at the other 
end by the interposition of lliis slider at the handle. The stilett may 
be introduced at either end of the tube. It is usually inserted at c when 
the instrument is used to force any obstructing body down the throat, be- 
cause the enlarged and bulbous termination of the tube at the other end 
has a flat or rather concave surface, and can therefore act with more effect 
and power on the substance which sticks in the throat. 

c. The end of the tube which is introduced into the paunch in cases of 
hoove. Its rounded extremity will permit it to be more easily forced 
through the roof of the paunch, and it is perforated witli holes for the 
escape of the gas with which the paunch may be distended. 
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Fig* 2 represents the whalebone stilett, with the hollow piece of wood 
running upon it, and shows how easily it may be withdrawn from the 
stilett when that is taken out of the tube. The running piece of wood 
being withdrawn, if the handle of the stilett is then pushed down on the 
bulb of the tube, a portion of it will project at the other end: and by mov- 
ing the stilett up and down in the tube, this may be made to act on the 
obstructing body in the manner and with somewhat of the force of a 
hammer. 

Fig* 3 will be presently described. 

Fig* 4 is a piece of thick strong wood, widest at the centre, and there 
perforated. It is introduced into the mouth in order to keep it open 
during the use of the probang, which is inserted through the hole in 
the centre. Leathern straps are nailed to the extremities: these are 
buckled round the horns, and by means of them this mouth-piece is 
securely fastened; while one of the extremities, being grasped by the 
operator, forms a very useful point of support during the use of the tube. 
The farmer should also have another mouth-piece^ with a central hole that 
will admit of tlie passage of a small hand. He will thus be enabled to 
get at and to remove substances that have not descended beyond the com- 
mencement of the gullet, or that have been returned so far by means to 
be hereafter described. This mouth-piece will be very useful in cases of 
polypus in the nose and many diseases of the pharynx; but it would be 
too large to be long continued in the mouth without great pain to the 
animal, nor could the probang be so securely or effectually worked through 
so extensive an aperture. It is high time that those rude, and dangerous, 
and ineffectual instruments — the cart-whip, and the cart-rope, and the 
rack-stave — should be banished from the practice of the veterinary surgeon, 
and discarded by the farmer too, 

MODE OF OPERATING FOR THE REMOVAL OF SUBSTANCES OBSTRUCTING 
THE GULLET. 

Let it be supposed that a cow has sw’allowed a potato, or turnip, too 
large to descend the gullet, and which is arrested in its progress, and 
evidently seen at a certain distance down the throat. The farmer should 
have immediate recourse to the cesophagus-tuhe, introducing the flatter end 
into the throat, and using moderate force. If the obstructing body yields 
to this, he will be justified in pushing it on within the chest; but if, with 
the application of a fair degree of force, it is very slowly, and witli diffi- 
culty pushed on, the operator should instantly relinquish the determination 
to drive it down, for tlie fibres of the muscular coat of the gullet soon be- 
come irritated by the continued distention, and contract powerfully, and, 
as it were, spasmodically, upon the foreign body, and imprison it there. 
It should also be remembered that the gullet itself becomes smaller as 
soon as it has entered the thorax; and, consequently, that which could not 
be moved without difficulty in the upper part of the neck, will not be 
moved at all in the lower portion of it. 

The next consideration then is, whether, although the obstructing body 
cannot be driven on, it may not be solicited, or forced backwards. The 
fibres of the upper part of the gullet have already yielded, and suffered 
this substance to pass them — they are somewhat weakened by the unna- 
tural distention — they have not yet had time to recover their tone, and 
they may yield again. It is at least worth the trial. 

The internal coat of the ossophagus is naturally smooth and glistening; 
it may, however, be made more so, and the surface of the obstructing 
body may be polished too. A half-pint of olive oil should be poured down 
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the throat, and an attempt then made with the fingers, applied externally, 
to give the body a retrograde motion. By patient manipulation this will 
be effected much oftener than is imagined. The intruding substance will 
bp dislodged from the situation in which it was impacted, and will be 
brought to the upper part of the oesophagus, or even into the pharynx, and 
will then be sometimes got rid of by the efforts of the beast itself, or may 
be easily drawn out by means of a hand introduced through the large 
mouth-piece to which reference was made in the explanation of the 
oesophagus-tube. 

If the obstructiug body cannot be moved in this way, we are not yet 
without resource, Mr. Read has made an important improvement on, or 
addition to, the oesophagus-tube, in the form of a corkscrew. Vide fig. 3, 
in the preceding cut. 

a. The leather tube, as before, but somewhat larger, and longer, and 
stronger; and the upper part of it, for the purpose of additional strength, 
composed of brass. 

b. I'Ue handle of the stilett which runs through it, as through the other 

tube. ^ 

c. One of two pieces of wood placed between the handle and the tube; 
hollowed so as to fit the stilett; removable in a moment, and, like the 
hollow piece of wood in the other tube, permitting the stilett to be two or 
three inches longer than the tube. They are here removed, and one of 
them hangs down, suspended by a string. 

(L Tlie bulb which is introduced through the mouth-piece, and forced 
down the gullet. It is considerably larger than those at the ends of the 
other tube, but not so large as the distended gullet. 

e. A corkscrew fixed to the end of the stilett, and which, coming out in 
the centre of the knob, cannot possibly wound the gullet. 

When this instrument is used, the stilett is pulled up so that the screw 
is perfectly retracted and concealed within the knob. The pieces of 
wood, c, are placed upon the stilett, between the handle and the lop of 
the tube, and lied there, so that the screw is now fixed within the knob; 
and the instrument is introduced through the mouth-piece, and forced 
down the throat until it reaches the obstruction. The pieces of wood 
are llien untied, and, by turning the handle, the screw is worked into 
the obstructing body, as the common corkscrew is into a cork in the neck 
of a bottle. If the potato or turnip is fresh and sound, it would hardly 
be credited what purchase is obtained, and in how man^ instances the 
nuisance may be drawn up the throat and got rid of. If t^ centre of the 
root should give way, and a portion of it only be brought out, there is still 
some good done, and the screw should be returned again and again, until 
it will no longer take hold. By this time, probably, the root will have 
been so weakened and broken down that it will yield to the pressure of 
the first probang, and be forced along into the rumen; or at least it will 
be so weakened, that the stilett of the first tube may be used with advan- 
tage. 

The stilett must be withdrawn from the tube, and the running piece of 
wood taken away; the stilett is then returned to its sheath, and -may be 
made to project a couple of inches beyond the knob. It is retracted, and 
the tube is passed into the throat; when it will be evident that the ope- 
rator may use either the comparatively broad part of the knob, or the small 
and sharp stilett, as the case may seem to require. To the first he can 
only apply simple pressure — to the stilett he can give a percussive action. 
By sharply pushing down the handle of the stilett, he will make the other 
end act with the power of a little hammer, and thus more break down, and 
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probably work through, the centre of ihe root, as in the case which has 
been just related. A perforation having been made through the centre, 
and the obstruction having been previously torn and weakened by the 
screw, the whole may gradually be broken down, or will more readily 
yield to pressure. 

These directions have been founded on the supposition that the foreign 
body is lodged in the gullet above the entrance into the thorax; and if 
the operator fails in all these contrivances, perhaps he will now admit, 
although reluctantly, the application of external force. It has been recom- 
mended to place a small piece of wood against the gullet, and in contact 
with that portion of the skin which covers the obstructing body, and then, 
with a wooden mallet, to hammer away against the opposite side. The 
root has been thus occasionally broken down, and then forced on with 
the cart-whip; but more frequently the beast has been sadly punished 
without any good effect having been produced; and, in some instances, 
although the nuisance was for a while got rid of, so much tenderness of the 
gullet remained, and inflammation arose, and ran to such an extent, that 
the animal did not regaii^l^ its appetite for many weeks afterw'ards, or 
pined away, and became comparatively worthless. 'J'he practitioner will, 
therefore, unwillingly have recourse to this, and will be justified in first 
seeing what bleeding will do. There is not a more powerful relaxant than 
bleeding — and especially when it is carried on, if necessary, to absolute 
fainting. For awhile every spasmodic action ceases, and every muscular 
fibre loses its power to contract. The operator will, probably, take ad- 
vantage of the momentary relaxation, in order to force the body either 
upwards or downwards — upwards first, and by far in preference; or if 
downwards, yet still cautiously balancing in his mind the degree of resist- 
ance with the chance of ultimate success; for, if the resistance continues 
to be considerable, he may depend upon it that when he has arrived at the 
thorax, all further efforts will be fruitless, and tlie patient will be lost. 

He has one last resource, and he needs not to be so afraid of venturing 
upon it as some practitioners have been. There is the operation of cesopha- 
gotomy^ or the cutting do.wn upon the obstruction, and thus removing it. 
The veterinary surgeon will never find, or ought never to find, difficulty 
here, although the human surgeon is deemed bold who ventures upon 
the operation. 

After having passed a little w'ay down the neck, the (esophagus is found 
on the left t>f|jb6 trachea, and between the carotid and the jugular. I'he 
artery will bi^etectecl by its pulsation, and the vein by its turgescence. 
The only muscle that can be in danger is the steriio-maxillaris, and that 
may, in a very great majority of cases, be avoided, or, if it is wounded, 
no great mischief will ensue. 

The animal should be cast, (at least this is the safest way, as it regards 
both the operator and the patient.) It should be thrown on the right 
side, and the head should be a little stretched out, but lying as fiat as the 
horns will permit. The place of obstruction will be seen at once. An 
incision is by some persons made immediately into the gullet, sufficiently 
long for the extraction of the root. The safer way, however, is for the 
cellular substance to be a little dissected away before the gullet is opened, 
when, if the incision is long enough, the incarcerated body will readily 
escape. The edges of the (esophagus should liien be brought together, 
and. confined by two or three stitches; the skin should also have the 
same number passed through it, the ends of the stitches of the gullet 
having been brought through the external wound. The beast should have 
nothing but gruel for two or three days; and, after that, gruel and mashes 
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for a little while longer. In a fortnight or three weeks the wound will 
generally be healed, and scarcely a trace of the incision will be visible. 

If the obstruction is not observed, or the practitioner not called in until 
the potato or parsnip has passed into that portion of the gullet which is 
wifhin the thorax, the chances of saving the animal are materially dimi- 
nished. The common probang should first be tried, and, that failing, the 
corkscrew should be resorted to, either to draw the body out, or so to 
pierce it and break it down, that it may be forced onward either by the 
stilett or the knob. The practitioner must stand at a little ceremony here, 
and he should, if necessary, use all the force he can; for, if the obstruction 
is not overcome the animal will assuredly perish. 

It has often been observed, and with much truth, that cows, in whose 
gullet this obstruction has once taken place, are subject to it afterwards. 
Either they had a habit of voracious feeding, or the muscles are weakened 
by this spasmodic action, and not able to contract upon the food with suffi- 
cient force for the ordinary purposes of deglutition. It will therefore 
generally be prudent to part with the cow that has once suffered from an 
accident of this kind. 


STRICTURE OF THE (ESOPHAGUS. 

This rarely occurs either in horses or cattle. It is, however, a little 
more frequent in the latter than in the former. The writer of this treatise 
has met with only one marked case of it. The cow had been observed to be 
a slow feeder: she was grazing when the others were ruminating; and she 
was ruminating long after they had been busily employed in grazing. At 
length the owner, being more attentive than the proprietors of cattle gene- 
rally arc, observed that the food occasionally accumulated in the upper part 
of the gullet until there was a swelling eight or ten inches in length, termi- 
nating in an evident contraction of the (esophagus. She was then in 
rather low condition, and was gradually losingflesh. Sometimes, with an 
effort, she could force the contents of the gullet along their proper course; 
then, tw'o or three days or a week would elapse before any thing would 
again accumulate there; and, at all times, the proprietor could easily press 
down the food which was thus interrupted in its passage. It was an evi- 
dent stricture of the oesophagus; and so far as could be learned, the dia- 
meter of the gullet had been gradually lessening at this point. 

The practitioner recommended that she should be destroyed: alleging 
lliat a cure was improbable, and must, at the best, occupy fflPtong period 
of time, and be expensive. She was young in calf, and that by a valuable 
bull, and he was desired to do what he could. He passed a probang 
through the stricture, as large as, without too great violence, he coul(l 
manage, and confined it there for an hour by means of tapes. The 
cow was violent, but still this was accomplished for a few days, when a 
larger probang was used, but at length she became perfectly unmanage- 
able. She was then cast, and the introduction of the probang attempted; 
but there was an awkw'ardness about it, and her violence threatened 
injury to herself and those about her. Some ground, however, had been 
gained, and with that the owner, tired of the trouble, and afraid of the 
expense, expressed himself contented. The food accumulated less fre- 
quently, and, soon after her calving ceased to accumulate at all. 

RUPTURE OF THE (ESOPHAGUS. 

In cases of laceration, or rupture of the gullet, which too frequently 
follow the violent attempts of unskilful persons to force down the obstructing 
body, something might be done if the mischief was immediately ascer- 
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tained. Prudence, however, would dictate the sacrifice of the animal, 
while it could be fairly sold to the butcher. 

If the cure is undertaken, the part must be opened — the foreign body 
liberated from the cellular texture into which it had probably been drivenr— 
all the dirt and indigested matter cleared carefully away — the ragged and 
lacerated edges cut off — the divided portions brought as neatly and as 
closely together as possible — and the whole secured by bandages passed 
several limes round the neck; while the animal is allowed gruel only for 
many a day, and then mashes. The dressing should be the healing 
ointment, daily applied. The power of nature is great; and, the foreign 
body having been removed before it could cause inflammation and mor- 
tification by its presence, the parts may be reinstated to every useful pur- 
pose. 

THE (ESOPIIAOTJS WITHIN THE THORAX. 

As the (esophagus approaches the chest it takes a direction more and 
more towards the left, and enters it on that side of the windpipe. It is 
there found between the laminae of the mediastinum, following the direction 
of the dorsal vertebrjc. It passes, as in the horse, by the base of the heart, 
leaving the ven?c cavx on llic right, and the aorta on the left. It by de- 
grees separates itself from the spine, but not so much as in the horse, 
penetrating between the lungs, and, pursuing its course towards the 
diaphragm, passes through the great opening between the crura of 
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that muscle. As it travels through the mediastinum and between the 
lungs, it diminishes in size, and acquires considerable firmness of texture; 
but it has no sooner entered the abdomen, and begun to dip downwards, 
titan it becomes more muscular, and less firm in its structure. It also 
rapidly increases in size until it assumes almost the shape of a funnel ; 
and terminates directly in no particular stomach, but in a canal which 
opens into all the stomachs, of which, as will be seen, the ruminant pos- 
sesses four. 

Recourse must be had to a few cuts in order to render this intelligible 
to the reader. 

The cut in the preceding page will exhibit the form of the stomachs 
when filled, their relative situations, and their connexion with each other. 

a. The (esophagus gradually enlarging as it descends, and apparently 
running into the rumen or paunch, but, in fact, terminating in a canal. 

b\ A continuation of the spiral muscles of the (esophagus, thicker and 
more powerful as they ajiproach the termination of that tube. 

Before tlie reader proceeds to the consideration of the other parts deli- 
neated in that cut, it may be advantageous to lake a diflerent view of the 
structure and termination of the gullet. 



a. The (esophagus enlarging as it descends, and becoming more muscular, 
and particularly the upper and posterior part of it. The continuation of 
it along the st(?machs is slit up, in order to show that it would form the con- 
tinuous roof of the canal wliich is here laid open, and which leads to 
the third and fourth stomachs. 

b. The cesophaffean canal exposed by slitting the roof from the termina- 
tion of the gullet to the third stomach. A considerable part of the floor 
is composed of two muscular pillars, lying close to each other. It would 
therefore appear, at first inspection, to be a perfect canal, and that what 
descended into it from the gullet would run on to the third and fourth 
stomachs. These pillars are duplicatlires of the roof of the first and 
second stomachs, which lie immediately underneath them. 

c is the continuation of the same canal into and through the many- 
plus, or third stomach, which is known by its leaves and thin hooked 
edges. 

d is a prolongation of the same canal into the fourth, or true digestive 
stomach. It is easy therefore to perceive that the food, whether solid or 
fluid, may, at the will of the animal, or under particular circumstances of 
the constitution, pass into the third and fourth stomachs, without a particle 
of it entering into the first or second; and we know that this is the case 
with the food after it has undergone the process of rumination » or a second 
mastication. 
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The following cut will give another view of the same parts. 



n is again the oesophagus, terminating in the cpsophagean canal. 
b is, as before, the cesophagean canal; but now, at the will of ihe ani- 
mal, or under certain slates of the constitution, these pillars arc no longer 
in contact with each other, but there is a large opening at the bottom of 
the oesophagus displaying the two first stomachs lying under them. 

c is the rumen, ox paunch, or first stomach, placed immediately under 
the termination of the gullet, and substances descending that lube fall 
through this opening, and are received into it. All the food when first 
swallowed, goes there to be preserved for the act of rumination; and a 
portion, and occasionally the greatest portion, of the fluids that pass 
down the gullet, enter the rumen. Farther on, at 

d, is the reticulum, or second stomach. From the state of that 
stomach, or at the will of the animal, the muscular pillars here also relax, 
seldom or never to permit tliat which is passing along the cpsophagean 
canal to enter the reticulum, but that the contents of the reticulum may 
be thrown into the ce-sophagean canal. This is the case when the pellet 
of food is returned for remastication — it is thrown into the canal from 
the reticulum^it is seized by the powerful muscles at the base of the 
gullet, and carried up by the spiral muscles of that tube in order to be 
remasticated. It will be seen the upper pillar (situated towards the right 
in the living subject,) and the lower part of the opening made by the re- 
laxation of the pillars, belong to the reticulum; the lower pillar and the 
anterior portion of the opening (situated towards the left) belong to the 
roof of the rumen. This is very satisfactorily seen in the dried stomach 
of a young calf. 

e is the many plus, or third stomach, and through which the canal is 
still to be traced to 

b, the abomasum, or fourth, or true digesting stomach. So that, as 
was asserted, this canal leads to no particular stomach exclusively, but to 
all of them, according to circumstances. 

We are now, perhaps, prepared to return to the consideration of the 
first cut (p. 432.) 

c c represent the form of this stomach in the greater part of rumi- 
nants, and particularly in oxen and sheep. It is situated somewhat ob- 
liquely in the abdominal cavity, and occupies nearly three-fourths of it. It 
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is divided into two unequal compartments, or sacs, and reaches from the 
diaphragm to the pelvic cavity. By its superior surface it is attached to 
the sublumbar region by its vessels, nerves, and a portion of mesentery. 
Ofi the right side it is covered by a portion of the intestines; on the left 
side it is more elevated, and is in contact with the left dank. It is on this 
account that we are sometimes induced to adopt the unsurgical mode of 
giving relief in cases of hoove; for when we plunge our lancet or knife 
into the left flank, we puncture the distended stomach. Its inferior surface 
rests upon the floor of the belly. The left side reaches to the diaphragm, 
and thence, under the left flank, to the pelvis. The right side rests on 
the floor of the abdomen, and is covered by the fourth stomach. The 
anterior extremity is attached to the diaphragm by the cesophagus, and by 
the cardiac ligament; and the right extremity floats free, generally occupy- 
ing the pelvis, but pushed thence in the latter period of gestation. 

Deep scissures not only divide it into two lobes, as has been mentioned, 
but another scissure posteriorly, which will be show'n in the next cut, 
forms it into two others; so that its interior presents four compartments, 
separated from each by deeply projecting duplicatures of the walls of the 
stomach. 

This cut represents two of the three coats of the rumen. 

The external, or peritonea^ coat is here represented as turned back at 
different places in order to show the muscular coat, which, as in the horse, 
consists of two layers, the one running longitudinally and the other trans- 
versely; yet not accurately so, for they appear to run obliquely, and in 
many different directions, according to the varying curvatures of the sto- 
mach. A very erroneous opinion of this great macerating stomach would 
be formed by considering it as a mere passive reservoir in which the food 
is contained until it is wanted for rumination: it is in constant motion; the 
food is perpetually revolving through its different compartments, and un- 
dergoing important preparation for future digestion. These muscles are 
the mechani(‘al agents by which this is effected, and by running in these 
different directions they are enabled to act upon all the differently-formed 
cells of this enormous viscus. 

d. The rctiadum, or honey-comb^ or second stomach, viewed externally, 
and supposed to be filled. It is a little curved upon itself from below up- 
wards, and is the smallest of all the stomachs. It rests against the dia- 
phragm ill front of the left sac of the rumen, and is placed under the ceso- 
phagus, and upon the abdominal prolongation of the sternum. I'here are 
two layers of muscles belonging to this stomach, one of them running 
longitudinally and the other transversely, as in the rumen. 

e gives the external appearance of the manyplus^ or third stomach. 
It is less rounded, and longer than the reticulum. It is curved upon it- 
self from above downwards. Its little curvature is applied on the left, 
partly over the reticulum, and more on the paunch; and on the right, it 
is placed over the base of the fourth stomach. It is situated obliquely 
from the right side of the abdomen, between the liver and the right sac of 
the rumen. Girard thus describes it; — “ Its anterior face rests against the 
liver and the diaphragm— its posterior is placed over the right sac of the ru- 
men. Its great, rounded, convex curvature is attached to the fourth sto- 
mach, and also to the rumen, by a prolongation of mesentery; and its little 
curvature is continuous with that of the reticulum.” 

Fig* 1 and 2 represent the two layers of muscles as before, 

/. The abomasum^ or fourth stomach, is described by Girard as “elon- 
gated, and of a cone-like form, yet somewhat bent into an arch, situated 
obliquely to the right of and behind the manyplus, and between the dia- 
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phragm and the right sac of the rumen.” It has two free or unattached 
faces, one against the diaphragm and the otlier against the right sac of the 
rumen — two curvatures, the inferior and larger convex, and giving attach- 
ment along its inner border to a portion of mesentery, which extends to 
the inferior scissures of the rumen; and the superior or smaller receiving 
the portions of mesentery which go from the reticulum to the superior 
scissures of the rumen. It is also said to hav^ two extremities, the one 
anterior, which is the largest and placed inferiorly, adhering to the smaller 
curvature of the manyplus, and constituting the base, or great extremity 
of the abomasum — and the posterior and superior, which is narrow, elon- 
gated, curved above and backwards on the superior face of the right sac of 
the rumen, and called tlie smaller or pyloric extremity. 

A dissection of the muscular coat is given here as in the other stomachs. 
g represents the commencement of the duodenum, or first intestine. 
The reader is now prepared for the consideration of the interior of these 
stomachs. 



a. The cosophagus, as before, enlarging, and assuming a funneMike 
shape as il apjiroaches the stomachs. 

//. 7'hc cesophagus cut open at the commencement of the oesophagean 
canal, in order to show its communication with the first and second 
stomachs. 

c. The rumen laid open and divided into its difTereni compartments by 
scissures, more or less deep, and which on ihe internal surface appear as 
indentations, or diiplicatures of the coats of the stomach. They are re- 
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pognized under the name of the double-tripe when prepared for the table. 
' The rumen is divided into two large sacs, seen in the cut of the external 
form of the stomachs (p. 422,) and the walls that separate them are thick, 
• and perpendicular to the surface of the stomach, so as to form a very con- 
siderable separation between the compartments of the stomach. These 
again are subdivided by transversal bands, which form smaller compart- 
ments. Two, belonging to the posterior portion of the stomach, are given 
in this cut. 'J'herc are similar divisions in the anterior sac, but which 
are here concealed by one of the folds of the stomach. 

I’he whole of the rumen is covered by a cuticular membrane, consti- 
tuting the third or inner coat. Immediately under this, and arising from 
the interposed tissue between tlie muscular and cuticular coats, there are 
innumerable small prominences or papillae. They are of different sizes 
and forms in different parts of the rumen. Towards the longitudinal 
bands or duplicaturcs they are small, and thinly set; they are more nume- 
rous and larger towards the centre of the compartments; and largest of all 
in the bottom of the posterior and most capacious sac. In every part of ihe 
rumen they are more thickly set, and broad and strong towards the centre 
or bottom of each compartment. They are also harder and blacker in 
these places. \\ hen regarded in different compartments, they appear to 
b(; bent or inclined in different directions; but when they are more closely 
examined, they arc all inclined in the direction which the food takes in its 
passage through the various divisions of the rumen. They are evidently 
(Jiectiie, and may sometimes bristle up and oppose the passage of the 
food; while, at other times they yield and bend, and suffer it to pass 
wiili little or no obstruction. Some have imagined that these are glandular 
bodies, and that they secrete a peculiar fluid; others confine the glandular 
apparatus to the tissue between the cuticular coat, and numerous little 
])romineiices, wli.' Ji can be seen in tlie inflated stomach of a young rumi- 
nant when exposed to liie light, are best accounted for by considering 
them as glandular bodies. 

There are two openings into the rumen; the one already spoken of at 
tlie base of the oesophagus, and through which the substances gathered at 
the first cropping of the food, and perhaps all solids fall, and a consi- 
derable proportion of the liquids swallowed. The other opening is below 
this. It is larger and always open; it communicates with the second 
stomach; but there is a semilunar fold of the rumen that runs obliquely 
across it, and acts as a valve, so that nothing can pass from the first 
into the second stomach, except by some forcible effort; and it is very 
seldom that any thing is returned from the rumen directly into the (eso- 
phagus. 

Considering tlie size of the paunch, it has ver}’^ f?w blood-vessels; in 
fact, it has not much to do except macerating the food. The arteries are 
supplied by the splenics, which arc of very great size in ruminants. The 
nerves are given out by the c(eUac plexus. 

d. The reticulum^ or second stomach. The cuticular coat here covers a 
very irregular surface; consisting of cells, shallow’er and wider than those 
of a honey-comb, but very much resembling them; hence this stomach 
is sometimes called the honey-conib. Each of these divisions contains 
several binaller ones; and at the base and along the sides of each are 
found numerous minute prominences, or papillie; which are evidently 
secreting glands. 

There are two openings into the stomach; one through the floor of the 
tfisophagean canal, one of the pillars of which is formed of a duplicalure 
of the coats of the lesser curvature of the reticulum. The other is that 
already described, between this stomach and the rumen. 
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The muscular coat of this stomach is thick and powerful, but the blood*, 
vessels are not numerous, for it will hereafter appear that its functions 
are very simple. The arteries and nerves of the reticulum are derived 
from the same source as those of the rumen. ^ 

c. The manyplus^ or third stomach. The internal structure of this 
stomach is very singular. The oesophagean canal changes its form and 
character at the commencement of the manyplus, and the fleshy pillars of 
which mention has been so often made, unite, forming a kind of obtuse 
angle. The floor of the canal is now perfect, and nothing can any longer 
fall into the stomachs beneath. A small circular aperture alone is left 
between them, which conducts to the third stomach, the floor of which is 
closed, but the roof is constructed in a remarkable way. The whole of the 
stomach contributes to form this roof; and from it there descend numerous 
duplicatures of the cuticular coat, each duplicature containing within it 
cellular tissue, blood-vessels, and a thin but powerful layer of muscles. 
They are formed into groups. A long duplicature, resembling a leaf or 
curtain, hangs from the roof, and floats free in the stomach, and reaches 
nearly down to the floor. On either side of it is a shorter leaf, and beyond 
that a shorter still, until the outer leaf becomes very narrow. Then com- 
mences another group with a long leaf in the centre, and others progres- 
sively shortening on each side, until the stomach is filled with these 
leaves, hanging down from every part of it; floating loosely about, and 
the lower edge of the longest of them reaching into the continuation of 
the oesophagean canal. 

The cuticular covering of these leaves is peculiarly densg and strong, 
and thickly studded with little prominences; so that when the l^eaf is exa- 
mined it exhibits a file-like hardness, that would scarcely be thought pos- 
sible; and it is evidently capable of acting like a file, or little grindstone. 
These prominences arc larger and harder towards the lower part of the 
leaf; and, in the central leaves, assume the form and office of little crotch- 
ets, or hooks some of which have the hardness of horn, so that nothing 
solid or fibrous can escape them. 

These groups of leaves vary in number in different animals, and the 
number’ of leaves constituting each group vary too. They float thickest, 
and the canal is smallest at the entrance into this stomach, where they 
are most wanted. Towards the fourth stomach the course is left more 
open. 

As would be expected, from the complicated mechanism of this stomach; 
it is more abundantly supplied with blood-vessels and with nerves than 
the second, or even than the first, although that is many times larger than 
the third. 

yi The abomasum^ or fourth stomach, is lined by a soft villous membrane, 
like the digestive portion of the stomach of the horse. It also contains 
a great number of folds, or leaves, somewhat irregularly placed, but running 
chiefly longitudinally. They are largest and most numerous at the upper 
and wider part of the stomach; and one of the folds, in particular, is 
placed at the entrance into the abomasum, yielding to the substances 
which pass from the third stomach into the fourth, and leaving, as it were, a 
free and open way, but opposing an almost perfect valvular obstruction 
to their return. This explains the reason why vomiting is so rare in the 
ruminant; and that when it does occur, it must be produced by such 
violent spasmodic efforts as to cause or indicate the approach of death. 
See g and h. p. 424. 

Towards the lower and narrower part of the stomach these folds are less 
niiiKierous and of smaller size: they are also more irregular in the course 
vbkh they take; some of them running obliquely and even transversely. 
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This coat of the stomach, when the animal is in health, is thickly covered 
with mucus, while, from innumerable glands, it secretes the gastric juice, 
or true digestive fluid. 

The pyloric or lower orifice of this stomach is guarded by a rounded 
projecting thick substance, by which the entrance into the intestine is much 
contracted, and which, indeed, partly discharges the function of a sphinc- 
ter muscle. 

^ is a portion of the duodenum^ or first intestine. 

h gives the place where the biliary and pancreatic ducts enter the duo- 
denum. 

i, A stilett is here supposed to be passed through that portion of the 
(Bsophagean canal (the very beginning of it,) through which the gullet 
communicates with the paunch. 

k, A stilett is here supposed to run through that part of the canal by 
means of which the gullet communicates with the second stomach. 

/. A stilett here passes below the last, and under the CBSophagean canal, 
showing the situation of the direct communication between the rumen 
and the recticulum. 

m. The supposed direction of the cBsophagean canal to the third stomach 
over the roofs of the paunch and the second stomach. 

n. Its passage through the third stomach, and entrance into the fourth. 

THE CHANGES OF THE FOOD IN THE DIFFERENT STOMACHS. 

The ox rapidly and somewhat greedily crops the herbage, which under- 
goes little or no. mastication, but being rolled into a pellet, and as it passes 
along the pharynx, being somewhat enveloped by the mucus there se- 
creted, is swallowed. The pellet, being hard and rapidly driven along 
by the action of the muscles of the oesophagus, falls upon the anterior 
portion of the oesophageaii canal, and its curiously-formed floor; and either 
by the force with which it strikes on these pillars, or by some instinctive 
influence, they are separated, and the pellet falls into the rumen, which is 
found immediately under the base of the gullet, as represented at c, p. 424, 
and i, p. 426. The food, however, which thus enters the rumen does not 
remain stationary in the place where it falls. It has been seen that the 
walls of this stomach are supplied with muscles of considerable power, and 
which run longitudinally and transversely, and in various directions all 
over it, and by means of them the contents of the paunch are gradually 
conveyed through all its compartments. At first the food travels with 
comparative rapidity, for the muscles of the stomach act strongly, and the 
papillae with which it is lined easily yield and suffer it to pass on; but, 
the rumen being filled, or the animal ceasing to graze, the progress of the 
foot is retarded. The muscles act with less power, and the contents of 
the stomach with greater difficulty find their way over the partitions of the 
different sacs, and, at the same time, probably, the papillae exert their 
erectile power, and oppose a new obstacle. 

Some cruel experiments have been instituted in order to ascertain the 
nature of this muscular action of the coats of the rumen, so necessary to 
produce this revolution of the food through its compartments. A consi- 
derable opening was cut into the flank, immediately over the paunch, and 
a swinging or balancing motion of that stomach, both upwards and down- 
wards, and forwards and backwards was plainly seen. 

The uses of the papillae seem to be various; they support the weight 
of the superincumbent food, rough, unmasticated, and liable to injure the 
coat of the stomach over which it is continually moving; they take away 
the pressure from the follicular glands of the stomach, and which pressure 
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would render it impossible for these glands to discharge that mucous 
lubricating fluid, which is requisite for the protection of the stomach and 
the revolution of the food. The papillse are consequently more numerous 
and larger and stronger at the centre or bottom of each of the compart- 
ments where the food would accumulate and press most: and they are 
more thinly scattered, and in some places almost disappear, where there 
is no danger from the pressure of the friction. In addition to all these, 
are the important functions of yielding and suflTerrng the food to pass 
unimpeded along, while the stomach is rapidly filling as the animal 
grazes, and then by their erectile power retarding that progress when the 
beast has ceased to eat, and the slow process of rumination has com- 
menced. The glandular bodies, to which allusion has been made, are 
most plentifully situated, and are of largest size, on the upper part of the 
sides of the rumen, where they are least exposed to pressure, and may 
discharge the lubricating mucus which they secrete without obstacle. 

The, only change that lakes place in the food in a healthy state and 
action of this stomach is that of maceration, and preparation for the second 
mastication as may be easily proved by taking from the mouth of a cow 
a pellet that has been returned for rumination and which will be found to 
he merely the grass, or other food, no otherwise altered than as being 
softened, and covered with a portion of mucus. The fluid which the 
rumen contains is not secreted there, hut whenever the animal drinks, 
a portion of the water breaks through the pillars of the cpsophagean canal, 
regulated in quantity cither by the will of the beast or by the syinpatliy 
of the parts with the state and wants of the stomacli, or with the slate 
of the constitution generally. The rumen of a healthy ox always con- 
tains a considerable quantity of fluid. 

The food, having traversed all the cornparlmenls of this stomach, would 
arrive again at the point from which it started, were it not that a fold of 
the rumen arrests its course, and gives it a somewhat diflerent direction. 
This fold is placed at the spot where there exists a commnniralion between 
the rumen and the reticulum, and which also is guarded by a fold or valve; 
but the peristaltic motion of the stomach going on, and the food pressing 
from behind, a portion of ic is at length, by a convulsive action, partly 
voluntary and partly involuntary, ilirown over this fold into the reti- 
culum. 

The inner coat iif the reticulum, or second stomach, has been described 
as divided into numerous honeycomb-formed cells (they are well repre- 
sented at 6?, p. 426,) at the base of each of which are numerous small secre- 
tory glands which also furnish a considerable quantity of mucus. The action 
of this stomach consists in first contracting upon its contents; and, in doing 
this, it forms the portion just received from the rumen into the proper 
shape for its return up the (esophagus, and covers it more completely with 
mucus: then, by a stronger and somewhat spasmodic action, it forces the 
pellet between the pillars at the floor of the cesophagean canal, where it is 
seized by the muscles, that arc so powerful at the base of the (esophagus, 
and which extend over this part of the canal, and is (sonveyed to the mouth. 
The reticulum, expanding again, receives a new portion of food from the 
rumen, and which had been forced over the valve by the convulsive action 
of that viscus. 

It is curious to observe the manner in which these acts are performed. The 
cow is generally found couching on her right side, in order that the intestines 
which are principally lodged on that side may not press upon and interfere 
with the action of the rumen. After a pellet that has undergone the pro- 
cess of rumination is swallowed, there is a pause of two or three seconds. 
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during which the cow is making a slow and deep inspiration. By means 
of this the lungs are inflated and press on the diaphragm^ and the dia- 
phragm in its turn presses on both the rumen and the reticulum, and assists 
(heir action. Suddenly the inspiration is cut short by an evident spasm; 
it is the forcible ejection of the pellet from the reticulum and of a 
fresh quantity of food over the valvular fold to enter the reticulum as soon as 
it expands again. This spasmodic action is immediately followed by the 
evident passage of the ball up the cesophagus to the mouth. The spiral 
muscles of the msophagus, with their fibres interlacing each other, are 
admirably suited to assist the ascent as well as the descent of the pellet 
of food. 

This prolonged inspiration is precisely the same as that to which the 
human being has recourse when he would expel a portion of the gas 
that distends his stomach. 

This account of the construction and function of the rumen will throw 
considerable light on some circumstances not a little annoying to the 
practitioner. It has been stated that a portion of the fluid swallowed 
usually enters the rumen, and that the quantity which actually enters it 
depends a little perhaps on the will of the animal, more on the manner 
in M^hich the fluid was administered, but most of all on some state of the 
constitution over which we have no control. Accordingly it happens, 
and not unfrequentl}’’, and particularly under some diseases of an in- 
flammatory nature, and in which physic is imperatively required, that 
although it is administered in a liquid form and as gently as possible, 
the greater part, or the whole of it enters the rumen, and remains there 
totally inert. Dose after dose is administered until the practitioner is 
tired, or afraid to give more; and, ignorant of the anatomy and functions 
of the stomachs, ho wonders at the obstinate constipation which seems to 
bid defiance to all purgative medicines; whereas, in fact, little or none of 
it had entered the intestinal canal. At length, perhaps, the rumen is 
excited to action, and ejects a considerable portion of its liquid, and some 
of its more solid contents, either directly into the cesophagean canal, or 
through the medium of the recticuluin; and which,: by an inverted and 
forcible contraction, is driven through the manyplus and into the fourth 
stomach, and thence into the intestinal canal, and produces sometimes 
natural, but at other limes excessive and unmanageable and fatal purgation. 
'Fhe great quantity of fibrous substance, which occasionally is found in 
the dung, warns us that this has taken place. 

Occasionally, when dose after dose has been given, and the animal dies 
apparently constipated, the whole of the physic is found in the rumen. 
These are difficulties in cattle practice which are not yet sufficiently un- 
derstood. 

When two or three moderate doses have been given, and purging is not 
produced, the practitioner may begin to suspect that his medicine has 
fallen through this oesophagean fissure into the rumen; and then, although 
he does not quite discontinue the pliysic, he should principally endeavour 
to stimulate this cuticular, yet not quite insensible stomach. He should 
lessen the quantity of the purgative, and he should double or treble that 
of the aromatic and stimulant; and, in many cases, he will thus succeed 
in producing an intestinal evacuation, the fibrous nature of which will 
prove the unnatural process by which it was effected.* 

It was, perhaps, from observation of the occasional benefit derived 

* Mr. Friend, V. S., of Walsall, has, in the * Veterinarian’ for 1833, some exceedingly 
valuable observations on the practice which he adopted in tliese annoying and puzzling 
circumstances. 
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from the administration of aromatics and stimulants, even in inflammatory 
cases, that the absurd and mischievous practice of giving them in every 
disease, and state of disease, arose. 

The reason and the propriety of the administration of cattle-medicine 
in a liquid form is hence evident. A ball, in consequence of its weight, 
and the forcible manner in which it is urged on by the muscles of the 
cesophagiis, breaks through the floor of the cssophagean can*al, and enters 
the rumen and is lost. A liquid, administered slowly and carefully, and 
trickling down the (esophagus without the^ possibility of the muscles of 
that tube acting upon it and increasing its momentum, is likely to glide 
over this singular floor, and enter the fourth stomach and the intestines. 
A hint may hence be derived with regard to the manner of administering 
a drink. If it is poured down bodily from a large vessel, as is generally 
done, it will probably fall on the canal with suflTicient force partly, at 
least, to separate the pillars, and a portion of it will enter the rumen and 
be useful. 

tn the calf, fed entirely on its mother’s milk, tlie rumen is in a manner 
useless, for all the food goes on to the foiirlli stomach. It is of a liquid 
form, and it is swallowed in small quantities, and with little force at eacli 
act of deglutition, 'i'he instinctive closure of the pillars — an act of 
organic life — (because the milk if suffered to fall into the rumen would he 
lost, or would undergo dangerous changes there) — has far more to do with 
the direction of the fluid than any mechanical eflect resulting from the 
form of the aliment, or the force with which it descended the gullet. It 
is curious to observe the comparatively diminutive size of the rumen, and 
the development of the abomasum in tlic fmtal calf. 

THE SUBJECT OF RUMINATION, AND THE CHANGES OF THE FOOD RESUMED. 

The food, being returned from the recticiilum to the mouth, is there 
subjected to a second mastication, generally very leisurely performed, and 
which is continued until enough is ground not only to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger, but to fill the comparatively small true stomach and intestine of 
the animal; and then, if he is undisturbed, he usually falls asleep. The act 
of rumination is accerfepanied, or closely followed, by that of digestion, 
and reciuircs a considerable concentration of vital power; and hence the 
appearance of tranquillity and sleepy pleasure which the counte nance of 
the beast presents. Sometimes the process is carried on wdiile the animal 
is standing, and especially if he is accustomed to, or fears, interruption; 
and the working ox, if he is not driven too fast, or has not too heavy a loa(l 
behind him, will ruminate as he walks along. Tlie rumen is rarely or 
never emptied; and probably the food, that is returned for rumination, 
is that which has been macerating in the stomach during many hours. 
The nrocess of rumination is very easily interrupted. Any thing that 
surprises or frightens the animal will have this effect: even the compelling 
of the couching beast to rise will suspend it, and it is sometimes a long 
while before the process is recommenced. 

Some persons have had the curiosity to count the number of times that 
the jaws have moved in the act of grinding the pellet, and these have 
varied from thirty to forty, according to the lime the animal had fasted, 
or his freedom from interruption; but the portion of food having been 
sufllicienlly comminuted, is at length swallowed a second time; and then 
either being of a softer consistence, or not being so violently driven down 
the gullet, or, by some instinctive influence, it passes over the floor ol 
the canal, without separating the pillars, and enters the many plus, or third 
stomach. This is represented at 6, p. 423, and m, p. 426, 
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, The m;inyphis presents an admirable provision for that perfect commi- 
hiUioii of the food which is requisite in an animal destined |||^i4pply VS with 
nutriment both when living and when dbad. That whiqil^P quite ground 
<lown is permitted to pass on ; hut the leaves, that have been described 
as hanging from the roof, and floating close over the (Bsophagean canal, 
and armed with numerous hook-forme^apillae, seize upon every particle 
of fibre tliat remains, and draw it up Between them, and file it down by 
means of the hard prominences on their surfaces, and suffer it not to 
escape until \t, is reduedfl to a pnply mass. 

These three stomachs, then, are evidently designed for the preparation 
and comminution of the food before it enters the fourth stomach, in which 
the process of digestion may be eaid to commence, and where the food, 
already softened? is converted into a fItiid'fSklled chyme» The villous coat 
of tlie abomasum abounds 'vvith small follicular glands, whence is secreted 
a liquid called tlie gos/r/V juice ^ and which is the "agent in provlucing this 
(*h\iue. The eliange, in all prohahilily, merely consists in the food being 
more perfectl}^ dissolved, and converted into a semi-fluid homogeneous 
mass. This fowjq it must of necessity assume before its nutritive matter 
can he s('parat(*d. 'J^he solution lieing complete, or as much so as it can 
be rendered, the food fiasses through the or lower orifice of the 

stomach, into the duodenum, or first intestine^'l^i p. 426,1 where itS'^sepa- 
ration into tlie nutritive and innutritivc portions is elfcctea, and the fdimer 
Ix'gins to ])e taken up, and carried into the system , 

W e are now prc])j^ed to enter into the consiqferation of the diseases of 
this complicated ajiparatus. 

DISEASES OF THE RUMEN OR PAUNQIt. 

It has already Ix'en liinted that ih^ co^y^ and^ particularly while she is 
in calf, is a greedy animal, and will not onl^hoke hprself by swallowing 
broken food, half masticated, or scarcely irwiticated at all, but will occa- 
sionally devour very strange thijngs. liiflammation of the pericardium has 
not unfreipieiitly been produced by wires from the riddles or sieves- which 
tlie animal has* demolished from mere \varitonne^^d from needles and 
large pms that she has picked up. Three very'mstructive cases of this 
were given in page 2^0. , 

'fliis is particularly the case with the cattle of "poot 'j^Oplc, and where 
the women and children live, as it were^ amoog them. 

SWALLOWINO INDIGESTIBLE SUBSTANCES. 

There arc some singular records of tj^is depraved appetite, if p it may 
h(‘ called. The museum of the veterinary at Aifort cbti&ins a cal- 

culus that was taken from tlie rumen of an oXivRud the nucleus, or central 
body, around which the vogouble ai\d slimy matter gradtial}y formed' and 
hardened, was a woman’s neckerchief, withoui one laceration in it. In 
the same museum is a pair of scissors, to which a cow had laken a ; 
and which had their way through the coats of the stomach, 'arid 

at length begun b,^tween two of the ribs, whence they were 

extracted, ft wis necesWy to break tlie rivet by which the blades were 
united, before their reinoj^ could be accomplished. Another cow swal- 
lowed a similar pair, but theMwere arrested in their passage dpwii the 
throat, whence mey penetrated into the thorax, and at Icn^i protruded 
between two of the ribs. An old shoe was found in the paufifeH'bf an ox ; 
and the lasli of a whip, with part of the handle attached to it, began, to 
elevate the left flank of a cow, and was exttac^d after an ipycisibn had 
been made upon it. An ox, destined to be slaughtered, was led to 
38 
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the abattoir, where the man in attendance had taken off his waistcoat, 
and left it in tlie, slaughter-house, from which he was called away for a lew 
minutes. Oifn^fcreturn the wal^oat was missing, and his companions 
were accused OTHhe theft, or tTOk : but it was presently found in the 
paunch of the beast. A cow exhibited symptoms of choking, and was in 
extreme disttos. There was evi^ntly no obstructing body in the portion 
of the gullet above the thorax, hW could it be detected lower; yet the 
symptoms were those only which could be referred to 'tlie lodgment of 
some foreign body in the gullet, or the orifice of’^he stomach. A large 
incision was made in the left flank, sufficient for the admission of a man’s 
hand ; that incision was carried bn into the rumen, and a buckskin glove 
was abstracted, that had been fixM hetiyeen the pillars of the floor of the 
(Esophagean canal, between wli^ lies the entrance into th^rumeh.^ 

The presence of1i)odies like thbise in the rttmen cannot fan of being inju- 
rious to the animal. They must produce locM irritation, interfering with 
the proper function of this Stomach ; suspending the process of lumination, 
or rendering it less effectually performed ; and exciting inflammation, pro- 
bab!y;of the stOrnacb generally as this foreign body is tra^^jersing its difle- 
rent compartments, or of some particular portion in whitm it may be acci- 
dentally arrested, and leading on to abscess and perforation of the stomach 
at tihSat spot. During thc; i^auge joujtoey of thesfe bodies through various 
paHil^bf the frame, previhu4 to thi^^ir ffnal expulsion, and wliile they are, 
as it were, seeking a way of escape, they cannot fail of producing much 
serious ^indisposition. Th^ symptoms which would, ;intlicate this peculiar 
cause of disease are not yet sufficiently known ; bul there must be con- 
siderable disturbance w|ien iJ^dy sufficiently hard and pointed thus to 
force its way coranr^Qf^s its joujrjney. Inflammation, as conducting to 
suppuration and dc.struction of the* living siihstanee, must precede its 
course and make way lbfitt gri^ a^lt passes along, the aperture closes, 
and the Wound is heafed bef^d h. The iier\ I's and blood-vessels w^hich 
lie an its way are, with mysterious skill, unerringly avoided, and as little 
injutyits possible is done ib'the neighbouring tissues ; but local inflaniina- 
tion and^paiii attend. ^fe whole process, whicli, in many casbs, are accom- 
panied by general anoWVere disease. 

is seldom that, medical skill could be of avail hej^e, until tlie substance 
apptbaphes to Ih^^ln, €|yen if tlie case were understood. All that can he 
done is to prevent l!he animals, as much as pos^’^ible, from having the op- 
portunity of swallowing these things. 

OONCftiSTIONS IN THE RUMEN. ) 

A ihoi^ui^uent' and. a more serious complaint is the formation of va- 
rious concretions in the ru^on* They are generally round, but occasion- 
ally ^pf various jfprms, and f^rying likewise in weight from a few ounces to 
six or sevon p^^§. The%bmpositi6n of tliese balls is al^ very different. 
Those’ whiqK'^G decidedly peculiar to catfld* are cbtnpbsed entindy of 
half matted together by the mucous secretion fro m^ffi § foflicular glands 
of the stomach. Sometimes 'they have no di^tineV^^^’ at other 
times it exists in the form of a bit of straw dt of stone 

or iron. They exist in in the j^|nasutn. Iii the aboma- 

sum tliey are composed ei^d^Vely of hai^irr%uiarly matted and held 
togeilier» by 'tfie%iucus!of the ^tbniafeh ; in l^ rumen there is, generally a 
mixture of 1^d, or eatey matter, in the composiflon of the concretion. 

*yidc R6cueil de itf^decine V^tdrinaire^ p. 324. M6inoires ct Observations 
siir la'CJfrSfegie et la IVtddcci^yVdtCTinaires, toifte ii. p. 360, ct Diet Vbwiinairc, par 
Hurtrel d’Arfoval, * Corps Et^ngers.’ 
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Wlien simple food mingles with the hair, the ball seems to be formed by 
a succession of concentric layers, aiid^in the centre is 4i!^it of nail or 
stoiKj; or, if the beasts have access to ruiining water, a piitfe of shell often 
constitutes the nucleus. 

'J’he hair is obtained by the habit which cattle, and even very young 
calves, have of licking each other. Ti|^,cows will sometimes stand for a 
long time, titillating one another in this manner. A considerable quantity 
of hair is loosened and removed by the rough tongues of these animals, 
the greater part of which is swallowed; and there seems to he a kind of 
power in the stomach to separate these indigestible matters from the other 
substances which it contains. It is also easy to imagine that the hairs 
which the many plus, with idl its grinding, power, cannot rub down, will 
collect together when floatingan the semi'^fluid conlcnts of the fourth sto- 
mach, and gradually accumulate in considerable and hard masses. 

These balls will begin to form at a very early age of the animal. Mr, 
Linton, of Bishop’s Aiu klaiid, found a hall ‘ as large as his two fists,’ in 
tlie rumen of a calf that was slaughtered, when only five weeks old. This 
calf, although it),was made sufficiently lat for the butcher, was subject to 
distention of the rumen, and was always uneasy for the space of an hour 
after its milk had been given to it.* 

When only a little liair enters into the forni^pn of these calculi, they 
are usir.dly made uj) of earthy matter, with bits of hay, straw, pr. other 
food, agglutinated together by the mucus of the stomach. ThesP' have 
uniformly a hard centi^al nucleus, generally metallic. The concentric lay- 
ers can here also he traced, but tliey are, occasionally, somewhat confused. 

In some cases, but not so often as in the horse, more of the various 
compounds of lime, and still more of silicious matter, can he detected by’' 
chemical analysis. These concretionlt are round; they arc seldom^found 
cxce])t in the rumen, and never in the iule^fees; and there is always a 
cenlral nucleus of stone or metal; the concemric layers are regularly and 
heaulifully marked; and tlie concretion, when sawn asunder, will bear a 
liigh degree of .polish. 

Of the edect of these substances on the health .||)^4he animal it is diffi- 
cult to speak. One thing, however, is certain, that they are often found 
and in greater numbers in those that are ailing and out^l' condition, than 
in stronger and thriving beasts; but whether some famt in tlie digestive 
organs, indicated by this poorness of condition, gives a tendency to the 
formation of concretions in the paunch, or the presence of those concre- 
tions impairs the digt^ve powers and produces general unthriftiness, are 
queslions which it is difficult to answei:. Each opinion niajr .ip^ its turn 
be true, but it is probable that the latter state things oftenest occurs. 
However this may he decided, these calculi not so injurious to” cattle 
as to the horse, because they* are, wtih few pxeeplionft,;;:canfined tcfer'the 
stomach, where they may produce a* sense of oppression. iaod impairmprt 
of aj)j)etite, hut cannot be the cause of that severe colic, and 6bstructi||p, 
and inflammaUpni 3 (,^|i^^ strangulation of the intestines which destroy -so 
many horses, -r 

DISTENTION OF THii RUMEN FROM FOOD. 

Cattle, when first put on i^^jipculent grass or turnips, or when sufiered to 
gorge themselves with potatoes or grains, or even with ch^ will some- 
times distend the rumen almost to bursting. The disease is^cognised in 


* Veterinarian, October, 1833. 
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town-dairies by the name of gmln-sivk; in some parts of the country it 
is iernnid lamv^bouniL 

TJie history of the case will generally unfold the nature of it; and it 
will he distinguished from hoove by its not being attended by occasional 
eructation, by the swelling not being so great as in lioove, and by the hard- 
ness of the flanks. Should any ^4^nbt, however, remain, the probang 
should be passed into llie rumen, when, if that is distended with gas, a 
sudden and violent rush of the imprisoned air will follow. The probang, 
however, should always be used, not only to determine this point, but the 
degree to which the rumen is distended by food. 

When, although the animal may be dull, refusing to eat, and ceasing to 
ruminate, generallj^ t*ig down and showing great disinclination to move, 
yet the pulse is not materially quickened, and the muscle is cool and moist, 
and there is little heaving at the flanks, and no indication of pain, the 
practitioner may content himself with a free bleeding and a powerful dose 
of physic. These symptoms, however, are often tn*ach(*rous, and, with- 
out warning, uneasiness and heaving, and stupor and death, may rapidly 
succeed. Some farmers place great reliance on goosi>grc(is(\ which is 
carefully pn'served to be used in this comjdainl; and, it is said, that one 
pound of it boiled in a quart of milk will give imrnediale relief. 11’ it does 
give relief, it is because thS goose-grease is an aperient; but a dose of olive 
or castor-oil would have answered the same purpose, without tbe danger 
of poisoning by the deleterious acid that is sonu^tiines develo])ed in this 
animal matter. 

Mr. Parkinson strongly recommends lus chamberley and salt, as an ef- 
fectual remedy for grain*sicky which tliey may use who are not ashamed 
to administer so filthy a medicine, lie, however, very ])r()perly adds, 
that ‘ the boasts should be turned into the cow-stand or pasture, (‘xercise 
being an essential in the cure of this com])laiiit.‘’ In these mild(T cases, 
stimulants may also be resolfted to with frequent advantage. Ammonia, 
ether, aromatics, and ardent spirits, have succeeded iu rousing tli(‘ siomach 
to action, and establishing the process of rumination; and that oiicc esta- 
blished, there is little[..,.fear of the residt of tbe case. 'Tliese slimnlants 
should, however, he always accompanied by aperient medicines. 

Wlien, however, the syiiiptoins are sudden dulness, uneasiness, shifting 
of posture, moaning, swelling at the sides, the flank h-eling iiard and not 
yielding to pressure; wlieii rumination ceases, ami the mieasiness and 
moaning increase, and the animal gradually becomes unconscious, this is a 
most serious business, and will admit of no delay. It is a case tliat de- 
mands mechanical relief. 

The piSetilioner will probably be able to obtain some account of the 
nature of the contents of the siomach, and the introduction of the jirobang 
Avill ascertain the degree of distention. 

Should the probang enter a little way into the stomach, and the operator 
be able to move it about, he will have proof that, allhougli the paunch is 
sufficiently distended to produce severe annoyanc.e and considerable dan- 
ger to the animal, it is not stretclied to the utmost; .imd he will consider 
whether he may not first try the effect of mild measures, and he will be 
especially encouraged to attempt this if he finds that the food is of a ra- 
ther light nature. 

A case related by Mr. Cotcheifer, of Newark,^ will best illustrate the 
method to b^pursued. He was consulted respecting two cows that had 
gorged tlieiiiselves with eating whcat-chafT, and one of which was already 


* Veterinarian, June, ]b.30. 
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dead. Mr. Colcheifer, that he might lose no time, first administered a 
strong purging draught to the living one. He tlien proceeded to examine 
^hc dead cow; and finding that both the first and second stomachs were 
filled with this chaff, he immediately saw that he must have recourse to 
other means in order to remove this accumulated food. Reasoning upon 
the nature of the food, and the distention not being exceedingly violent, 
he sent home for Read’s Stomach Pump, and, having passed the flexible 
tube into the paunch, he injected a considerable quantity of water. He 
then attempted to pump out some of the contents which he had thus 
softened, but he found this to be impracticable, from the lightness and half 
masticated state of the food, which soon stopped up the syringe; he there- 
fore injected water into the rumen until it began to react upon its contents, 
and a considerable proportion of them were discharged by vomit. He 
afterwards tlirew up a large clyster of warm water, and ordered the cow 
to be drenched with it several times in the day, and to be moved gently 
about. The physic, assisted by the clyster, acted freely. On the follow- 
ing day, the cow was better, and she recovered; but it was a considerable 
time before she fully regained her appetite and condition. 

If the probang cannot be introduced at all into the rumen, or the food 
eaten is heavy, as grains, or potatoes or corn, the most judicious plan will 
he to make an incision without delay through the left flank into the rumen, 
and thus extract its contents. 

A case, related by Mr. J. Steel, of Biggar, N. B.,* will form a useful 
commentary on the advice here given. He was sent for in haste to a cow 
that was supposed to be very much hoven, and that seemed to be dying, 
lie found indeed every appearance of approaching dissolution. A surgeon 
had been prevailed on by the owner to puncture her with a trocar, but no 
air came away; and it was evident (as it would have been by examination 
with the; probang) that the stomach was disthnded with food. She had 
been feeding on clover pasture. Mr. Steel, with a decision that did him 
credit, proposed an immediate opening into the stomach, and the mechani- 
cal removal of its contents. lie was supported hyjthe opinion of the sur- 
geon; and the owner consented when he was assiffed that not a moment 
was to be lost. 

Mr. S. made an incision, five inches in length, through the flank into 
the stomach. 'J'lie contents immediately came rushing out in a large 
stream, and continued doing so for some time; and when it stopped 
coming of itself, lie introduced his liand, and removed a great deal more 
of it; and he says that the quantity of this indigested mass fliat was 
taken out was almost incredible. He then stitched up the wound, ab- 
stracted some blood, and gave a purgative. Some days having elapsed, 
and the bowels not acting, and the cow not feeding, he examined the s^tate 
of the rumen through the wound, soriie of the stitches having given way. 
He found that the portion of the food, which was not removed, was lying 
in large hard masses in the j>aiinch. He was unwilling to open the whole 
of the wound afresh; but, with the point of a long syringe, he broke down 
these masses as well as he could, injected a good quantity of warm water, 
and gave a smart dose of physic, which acted briskly. On the next day, 
site was evidently better, and continued to improve; and, at length, in spite 
of a severe catarrhal fever, which was brought on by an acci&ntal cause, 
she perfectly recovered. PI- 

This mode of proceeding, however, is recommended only in cases of 
extreme distention with heavy food. The rumen of cattle, with few 
blood-vessels and nerves, will endure very severe treaxment without serious 
♦ Veterinarian, Frbruary, 1834. 
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injury. The principal danger is, and it exists to a considerable extent*, 
that a portion of the food will, during the extrication of the rest from the 
stomach, fall into the abdomen, and there remain a source of irritation, 
and the unsuspected cause of serious and fatal disease when the fears of 
the owner had completely subsided. 

A beast that has been subjected to this operation, or, indeed, whose 
paunch has been distended to any considerable degree, should be prepared 
for the butcher as soon as possible, or sold almost immediately, if in 
tolerable condition: for a stomach, whose muscular fibres have been so 
stretched and enfeebled, will not soon do its full duty again; or a small 
portion of food, which, notwithstanding the most careful management may 
fall into the belly, will sometimes, after a while, produce iriflamniation of 
the intestines, and death. 

HOOVE, OR DISTENTION OF THE STOMACH FROM GAS. 

If a beast, taken from poor or less nutritive food, is put upon clover, or 
turnips, or rich-fog, it eats so greedily and so much, that the rumen ceases 
to act. These green vegetable subslances are naturally subject to fer- 
mentation, (luring wliicli much gas is extricaUal, hut when incIos(‘d in the 
stomach and exposed to the combined influence of beat and moisture, the 
commencement of the fermentation is hastened, and its effect increased. 

The “ Hoove” or “ Blown” is distention of the rumen, by gas extri- 
cated from substances undergoing the process of fermentation within it. 
In a healtliy discharge of the functions of the stomach, the food simjfly 
undergoes a process of maceration or softening; but if the food is retained 
ill the stomach longer than the usual period, it, or perliaps only a jiortion 
of the juices which it contains, begins to ferment; or, as in animals with 
simple stomachs, even this preparatory one may so sympathise with cer- 
tain states of the constitution, as (uther to secrete an acid principle, or to 
favour the development of it in the food. It is from this cause that some 
degree of hoove accompanies most fevers, it has been seen tlrat it is the 
consequence of general irritation prodiujcd by obstruction of the (esophagus; 
and it sometimes accompanies difficult jiarturition, and to such an extent, 
that it is necessary to ])uncture the rumen before the calf can descend suf- 
ficiently low into the jielvis to he extracted. 

Its most frequent cause, however, is that which has been just stated, 
namely, the turning of a beast from poor, or less nutritious food, into 
plentiful and luxuriant pasture, whcni lie frequently cats so greedily, ;md 
so much, that the stomach is ovcrload(‘d, and is unable to circulate the 
food through its cavities, and from tbe combined action of heat and 
moisture its contents speedily ferment, and gas is extricated. The follow^- 
ing are tlie symptoms: — 

The animal gradually becomes opiircssed and distressed. It ceases to 
eat; it does not ruminate; it scarcely moves; hut it stands with its head 
extended, breathing heavily, and moaning. The whole belly is blown 
up; this is particularly evident at the flanks and most of all at the left 
flank, for under that the posterior division of the rumen lies. When tlic 
effects of this distention of the stomach in the horse were described, a 
determination of blood to the head was spoken of as an early and a fearful 
symptom. ^Many blood-vessels go to the stomach of the horse, and it 
is richly ^^plied with nervous influence, tlierefore the brain soon sym- 
patliises with this overloaded organ, and sf(ig<rers are produced. It 
has been shown, however, that the rumen in cattle is scantily supplied 
with either hlood-vessifls or nerves, and then^fore the brain is seldom 
much affected in an early stage of hoove. Swelling, unwillingness to 
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move, and laborious breathing, arc the first and distinguishing symptoms. 
Ill proportion as the stomach becomes distended by the extricated gas, the 
^ase becomes more desperate, not only from the pressure on the other 
contents of the abdomen, thus impeding the circulation of the blood; and 
also on the diaphragm, against wliich the rumen abuts, and thus impeding 
respiration, iind also the danger of rupture of the paunch, but the construc- 
tion of the (Rsophagean canal renders it manifest that the rumen will be 
more obstinately closed in proportion as it is distended. It is the relaxa- 
tion of the muscular fibres which causes the two pillars that constitute the 
floor of the canal and the roof of the rumen to be easily opened, either for 
the admission or the return of food; but when the stomach is filled and 
elongated, as well as widened, tliese fleshy pillars must be stretched, and 
in proportion as they are distended, will they be brouglit closer to each 
other, and firmly held there. Two cords, tied together, at the ends, may 
be easily separated from each other in the centre, when they are loosely 
held; but if they are tightly stretched, they are brought close together, and 
the diflicnlty of separating them increases with the tension. 

"i"his every-day illustration may explain the seeming difficulty of the 
rumen becoming thus dangerously distended, with these moveable pillars 
in its roof. When the rumen is filling, there are occasional eructations of 
a sour or fietid character; but when the stomach is once filled, there is no 
longer the possibility of escape for its contents. 

The animal cannot long sustain this derangement of important parts; 
inflammation is set up, and the circulation becomes seriously and danger- 
ously disturbed by this partial obstruction. A flection of the biain comes 
at last, charat.'terised by fulness of the vessels, hardness of the pulse, red- 
ness of till! conjunctiva, and protrusion of the eye. The tongue hangs 
from the mouth, and the mouth is filled with spume. The beast stands 
with his back bent, his legs as much as possible under him; and he gradu- 
ally becomes insensible — immoveable — he moans — falls — struggles with 
some violence, and, as death approaches, some relaxation of the parts cn- 
stu^s, and a quantity of green sour liquid, occasionally mixed with more 
solid food, flows from the mouth and nose. 

'riiere can be no dispute as to the first object to be accomplished, in or- 
der to save the animal; the gas must be liberated or otherwise got rid of. 
Some persons, w hen symptoms of hoove appear, drive the animal about, 
and keep liiin for a while in constant motion. This is particularly the case 
with sheep. It is supposed, that in the motion of all the contents of the 
abdomen, while the animal is moving briskly about, the pillars of tlie roof 
of the paunch must be for a moment relaxed, and opportunity given for 
the gas to escape into the cesophagean canal, and through tlie gullet; and 
this will, undoubtedly, be the case to a certain degree. In sheep, that can 
be more easily driven about than oxen, this is sometimes effectual; but the 
ox cannot without much difficulty; and often not at all, be induced to move 
with rapidity, which is necessary to produce concussions sufficiently 
powerful to shorten and disunite the muscular j)illars. There must also 
be some danger of rupturing the stomach so much distended, or the dia- 
phri:gm, against which it is pressing, by the very production of these con- 
cussions. 

In some parts of Leicestershire, the farmers still retain theold method 
of very efTectiially producing these shocks: pails-full of ci^ water arc 
thrown one after another on tlie heast. A violent eructation Toll ows, and 
tlie animal is relieved; but it unfortunately happens that the stomach now 
and. then gives wMy, instead of the pillars of the cesophagean canal, and 
the patient is lost. 
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Some writers recommend the administration of vinegar, the propriety of 
whie.h admits of much doubt, for the fluid contained in the stomach is al- 
ready sufliciently acid. 

Others have recommended alkalies, and described tliern as almost a spe- 
cific. Ammonia has been extolled as seldom failing to give relief. It may 
be conceded, that the alkali would be likely to neutralise the acid contents 
of the stomach; but there is one objection to it, (another will be stated 
presently,) viz., that the same closing of the roof of the rumen, which 
prevents the escape of the gas, would also prevent the entrance of the al- 
kali, which would, consequently, pass on to the third and fourth stomachs, 
where there is no acid for it to neutralise. 

Oil (whether olive, or spermaceti, or castor, or common^ fWhale oil, 

^ seems to be a matter of indilference) will sometimes prove serviceable in 
cases of hoove; b\it it is either at the very commencement, before the mus- 
cular pillars are tightened, and when a portion of it can enter the patinch, 
and produce a disposition to vomiting or purging; or, if the whole passes 
on into the fourth stomach, and so into the intestinal canal, a sympathetic 
but inverted action is ex(*ited in the rumen, and a portion of its contents is 
sent, by an unusual passage, from the rumen through the third and into 
the fourth stomach, and so relief is obtained. In this way purging is oc- 
casionally established, either in consequence of a stimulus applitul imme- 
diately to the coats of the first stomach, or from sympathy with the action 
going forward in the intestinal canal, a portion of the food is carried from 
the rumen into the intestines without being returned to the inoulli to be 
remasticated. The grassy and harder fibres, sometimes found in th(^ dung 
in considerable quantities, prove that that portion of it (u>uld not have un- 
dergone rumination. This, however, is not striking at the root of the evil. 

The object to be accomplished is the extrication of the gas, and the pre- 
vention of any fresh quantity of it being developed. If the farmer or 
the practitioner, at a distance from home, sees any of his cattle so danger- 
ously hoven or swelled as to threaten speedy death, he adopts a summary 
mode of getting rid of the gas: he takes a sliarp-pointed knife, and plunges 
it into the left flank, underneath, and in contact with which tin; rumrm is 
found. The gas rushes violently through the aperture, carrying with it 
steam, and fluid, and pieces of food. The belly falls, and the beast is im- 
mediately relieved. The safest place for this operation is the following: — 
Supposing a line to be drawn close along the vertel)ra\ from the haunch- 
bone to the last rib, and two oilier lines of f*qual length to extend down 
the flank, so as to form an equilateral triangle, the apex of the triangle, or 
the point where these lines would meet, would be the proper place for the 
operation, for there is no danger of wounding either the spleen or the 
kidney. 

It may also be suggested, that a small trocar is far preferable to a knife 
for this operation, and might very conveniently be carried in the instru- 
ment-case of the surgeon, or the pocket of the farmer. It consists of a 
short strong stilctt, terminating in three cutting-edges converging to a 
point, and having a handle that may be grasped with some fon c. To this 
is accurately fitted a silver canula or tube, reaching from the termination of 
the three edges to the handle. It is, in fact, the iristiumerit used by hu- 
man surge^j^ in tapping for dropsy. This is plunged into the flank; the 
stilett is thei|i‘, withdrawn, and^the canula remains as long as the operator 
pleases, and may be secured fiy tapes attached to two rings at the base of 
it, and lied round the body of the animal. 

1 he gas is certainly extricated in this way, and generally successfully 
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so. When ^as ceases to escape, it may he taken for granted that the 
manufacture of it has ceased in die rumen ; the tric|car may then he with- 
drawn, and the wound will speedily heal. 'Fhere are, however, occa- 
sional had consequences, which are altogeth.er unsuspected by the farmer 
or ihe practitioner. At the commencement of the operation, when the 
inside of the flank is in close contact with the paunch, the gas, fluid, 
and fibrous matter will all be safely thrown out through the two 
wounds, for, lying upon each other, they are hut as one ; hut when 
the stomach is partially emptied of the gas, it sinks, and is no longer in 
contact with the parictes of the abdomen. The gas and particles of 
solid food continue to he discharged for a considerable time after this; and 
allhough the greater part may be ejected with sulTicient force to be driven 
through theiaperinrc in the flank, yet some portion will necessaiily fall 
into the abdomen and remain there. This will, ere long, become, a 
source of cousidcrahle and dangi^rous irritation ; slow or rapid in its pro- 
gress -and effects, according to the quantity of food that has escaped from 
the stomach into the alxlomiual cavity : accordingly it happens, that 
although the beast may appear to be perfectly relicjved by this operation, 
he d()( s not thrive well afterwards, and in the course of a few weeks or 
months, sickcais and dies of some obscure disease, Init which is principally 
relcrrihle to inflammatory affection of the abdomen. Therefore, the farmer 
or practitioner who has faith in an occasional recourse to the inode of cure 
by puncturing the rumen should always carry a trocar with liim, for the 
canula penetrating three or four inches into the abdomen would form a 
continuous juissagi' between the rumen and the flanks, notwitlistanding the 
sulisideuce of the former, and would [irevent the escape of any portion of 
tlu' contents of tlu^ rumen into the abdomen. 

Although a portion of the gas may he liberated by this oyieration, yet 
the proc(‘ss of fernieiilation may proceed. The gas may escape, hut that 
which would furnish a long, continued, and annoying, and dangerous sup- 
]dy of it remains. 'I'lnm the advocates for pauncliing carry their operation 
a iittl(‘ faitlier. They enlarge the afiertiire into the paunch, until, as in 
liail cases of innw-houiul, they can introduce tln'ir hand, and shovel out 
the contents ; and, as before stated, the stomach, from its comjiaralive in- 
sensil)iliiy, and want of vitality, hears all this without an)' considerable 
iuflainmaliou or danger ; there is, however, as in the simple, paunching, 
danger from the escape of a portion of the contents into the cavity of the 
ahdoiiu'n. 

This larger opening into the rumen should never he attempted except by 
a vete rinary surgeon, or a person perfectly acquainted with the anatomy of 
cattle, and the precise situation of the viscera of the holly. A cow had 
eatim a great quantity of lucern, and was hoven. A neighbour, who was 
supposed to know a great deal about cattle, made this large incision into 
the [launch : tlie gas escaped, a great 'portion of the food was removed, 
and the animal appeared to he considerably relieved, but rumination did 
not return, and on the following day the animal was dull — she refused her 
food, but was eager for drink — she became worse and worse — and, on the 
sixth day, she died. She was examined after death ; and one of the 
kidneys was found to be punctured, and the peritoneum in the neighbour- 
hood of the wound was black with inflaiinnation. 

1^110 French Practical Journal of Veterinary Medicine (for I^^^ p* 390) 
eontains a case in which the cow was destroyed by the operatiOT^ although 
the larger ojiening was not resorted to, and even a rude kind of canula 
was used. A cow that was hoven was punctured by the shepherd with his 
knife. The gas escaped, and the animal was relieved; but whether the man 
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had made the opening into the rumen too large, or had irritated the wound 
by holding it open with his fingers," while some one procured a hollow piece 
of elder to b^|ntrodiicecNiils a camila into it, the cow was evidently ill on 
the following day, and became rapidly worse, and exhibited symptoms of 
inflammation of the bowels, and, on the seventh day after the puncturing, 
was so had, that she was destroyed. Several gallons of fluid were found 
in the belly, with a considerable quantity of half-chewed food swimming 
in it: many portions of the small intestines were higlily inflamed, and the 
peritoneum generally was so, and particularly in the neighbourhood of the 
wound. 

It was the knowledge of facts like these, (and similar ones must have 
occurred in the experience of every practitioner,) that produce^b<^ convic- 
tion that the practice of puncturing the rumen was not so s^fee and so 
free from danger as some had imagined, and led to the invennon and use 
of the prohan^ and sfomnch-pmnp. The luhe (fig. I, a. p. 417) is intro- 
duced into the mouth, and is passed down the throat, with the rett^ded 
extremity, e, downwards, and is foiecd on through tlie pillars qf the' fpso- 
phageaTi canal : the stilett is then withdrawn, and the gas rush%s violently 
out. 'riie tube is continued in the mouth until the belly sinks, and little 
fgas escapes: the animal is greatly relieved, and if it begins to swell again, 
the probang is once more introduced.’ But the tube cannot remain in the 
mouth and gullet for any great lengih of lime; and when it is wilhdrawn, 
the manufacture of gas may continue undiminished, and the relief he only 
temporary, and so fiir the probang may be jn some degree inferior to the 
trocar. 

I he practitjl®H€r then has recourse to the stomach-pump, and lu? throws 
in a considerable quantity of warm water, and [)umps it out * again ; and 
repeats the operation until he has washed away all tlie acid fernuaifing 
fluid, and then usually the process of rumination recommences, arul the 
animal does well. Som(‘linies he so overcharges the stomacli that vomit- 
ing is produced, and a great portion of the conUmts of the riime]i is thus 
discharged. 

Hoove, however, had long been considered to ho a case in which the 
aid of chemistry might he resorted to with considerable benefit; and alkalies 
were thrown into the stomach to neutralise the sup])osed acid ])rinciple 
i^^ch then prevailed. I’lie carbonate of ammonia was a favourite imali- 
cine for this purpose; but they who were deluded by this supposed appli- 
cation of chemistry, forgot that the necessary conseciuence of the com- 
bination of the alkali with the acid would be the extrication pf an immense 
volume of gas, of a different nature indeed, but whipK wouM still more 
distend the rumen, and that even to bursting. As, however, a very small 
portion of it, if any, enters the rumen, it will principaljy do good, and 
much good it frequently does eflect by its stimulant effect on the fourth 
stomach, propagated by sympathy to the first. 

Acids are resorted to by other practitioners, but it would be clifTicnU to 
say on what principle, except their stimulant effect on the rumen, and thus 
it to contract, if possible, upon, and expel its contents. More 
powSlul stimulant^, jthan the acids are witli great propriety adopted by ano- 
ther set of praciitiliiiers, and peppernaint, wine, and even ardent spirits 
are freely administered, and in many caises with beneficial effect, and espe- 
cially whi^ they can be got into the rumen. 

At lengtn it occurred to some inquiring men to turn their chemistry to 
better account by an attalysis of the gas that was so rapidly and abun- 
dantly extricated, and the extrication of which was the source of all the 
mischief. It had been suspected that it consisted principally of hydrogen ; 
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for when a lighted candle had been accidentally brought into contact with 
the vapour as it rushed from the aperture in tho^j^k, the giftimmediately 
cayght fire, (hireful analysis indicated that the gas was differently com- 
Inned, in different stages. In recent hoove it consisted chiefly of carburet- 
ted hydrogen — the union of carbon with hydrogen; in more chronic cases 
there was a mixture of sulphuretted hydrogen — the union of sulphur and 
hydrogen; and, in proportion to the continuance of the hoove, the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen increased, and at length prevailed. In both cases hy- 
drogen was the chief constituent. 

Then came the inquiry, whether something might not be introduced 
into the stomach which would combine with the gas already extricated, 
and cause St to disappear, and also prevent its future accumulation, by 
combining ’^th it as soon as it was produced. Chlorine suggested itself 
to th^'mind of the inquirer, between which and hydrogen a very strong 
affinity prevailed, and which rapidly combined with hydrogen, and form- 
ed mufiatic gas, while this new and compound gas was immediately ab- 
sorbed by ;^ater, and became muriatic acid. 

There wefre, however, some obvious difficulties attached to the adminis- 
tration of chlorine; for, in the form of gas, it is destructive to life, and 
even when combined with water, U produces speedy and dangerous in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels. 'J'he muriatic acid also — the re- 
sult of the combination of the chlorine and the hydrogen and water — was 
not a very harmless thing in the stomach of the horse, or of cattle. 

A method, nevertheless, wa§ soon discovered, by which it might be ad- 
ministered with perfect safet^^ and admirable result. Cj^j^riiie had affi- 
nity for various substances, as lime, potash, and soda; an^ilf combination 
with either of these could be substituted for the unmanageable and destruc- 
tive chlorine. When introduced by means of the stomach-pump into the 
rumen, tlie chlorine would separate itself from the alkali, and (iombine 
with the hydrogen, for which it had a more powerful affinity, and formed mu- 
riatic gas. This gas had a strong affinity for w^ter, and would be quickly 
absorbed by the fluid always contained within tne stomach; and so, quit- 
ting its gaseous for a fluid form, it quickly disappeared, or would not 
retain a thousandth part of its former bulk, and muriatic acid would be 
formed. At the same time, the lime or potash, or soda, (according to , 
the combinalion that was used,) would be liberated; yet uo danger 
would result from the presence of this corroding acid and caustic alkali; 
for there was a chemical affinity between them which would be soon 
exerted, and the hariQl^ss and inert muriates of lime or potash, or soda, 
would he produced. - This was not mere theory, but when brought to 
the lest of practice was verified in every particular; and hence resulted 
one of the most important improverneiits in cattle-medicine that modern 
times have produced. 

The chloride of lime is as good as either of the others, and should 
always be in the possession of the farmer and practitioner, not only for 
this purpose, but because, in cases of foul, feetid ulceration, and gan^ne 
generally, it is the most powerful disinfectant, and the most useful s'^u- 
laiit that can be applied. 'Fhe proper and safe dose isi^-o drachms of the 
powdered chloride of lime dissolved in two quarts oi water, and injected 
into the paunch by means of the stomach-pump. This may be repeated 
an hour afterwards, if circumstances should appear to require it<P' 

Tlie trocar will then supersede the use of the ^ife and the lancet,^,, 
when, under circumstances of emergency, the practitioner may be com- 
pelled to act promptly; for, hy the continuance of the canllla in the 
wound, some of the distant and unsuspected results of the common method 
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of puncturing the rumen maybe avoided; but when the practitionef . is 
near home, can obtt^ speedy access to bis stomach lube and j)umj), 
the trocar \^'be compMely discarded. 

The animal having been relieved, and the gas ceasing to distend tl'je 
paunch, a pound of Epsom salts should be administered with an ounce of 
carraway powder, and half an ounce ^ ginger; and, on several successive 
mornings, four ounces of Epsom salts, two of powdered gentian, and half 
an ounce of ginger, should he given. I'lie objoc.t of the practitioner, or 
the owner, should be to restore, as speedily, and as effectually as possible, 
tlie tone and actipu of tlio rumen. The return of the process of rumina- 
tion will show when that is beginning to be elfected, and. rumiaatioii will 
usually precede the desire to eat. 

Attention should for some time be paid to the manner (jpfeeding. A 
mash should be daily allowed, and the pasture on which tlie beast is 
turned should be short and bare, rather than luxuriant. It should ^o be 
kept ill mind that the over-distended stoinaidi of the hoveii beast wul not 
soon, and in most cases will never, quite revover ita former .pie rgy; and 
that, if the is m tolerable condition, it should he sent to the butclicr, 
or it should he got ready for the market as quickly as that can with safety 
be effected. 

One of the most singular cases of hoove that we liave on record is con- 
tained in one of tlie Frencli jieriodicals.*’ A cow that had been turiKal 
into the pasture in perfect health, Avas found, in the courst^ of llie morn- 
ing, labouring under great excitation, iiiakii;)^ frcMiuent and violent idlbrls to 
vomit, and then galloping over the fieldv%ith her moulh lialf open, and 
the saliva rbjijilhg from it as if she were mad. The ey(;s Avere liaggard 
and fixed, and starting from tlieir orbits, and the nostrils were unusually 
dilated. When she stood still her back Avas IiovvcmI, but presently she 
Avould stretch herself out, and bound away over the field. Her paunch 
'began speedily to sAvell, and she moaned dreadfully, and could not he still 
for a moment. 

Tlie practitioner, not hiving a trocar, ])imctured the rumen Avith a bis- 
toury. A v'ast quantity of gas rushed violeuily out; the ciilargemeiit of 
the abdomen subsided, and slie appeared to be perfectly at ease; hut pre- 
(jSently tin*, (efforts to vomit recommenced, and llic aperture into the j)auuch 
b4ing accidentally closed, she begun rapidly lo savcII again. The practi- 
tioner now suspiicted tliat the cause of all this niiscliiid' Avas conci^alc^d 
#omewhj0re in the gullet, or the entrance into die first stomach. He caro- 
fiilly examined along the whole extent of gullet in ibe neck, but could not 
detect any oliwtruction. He then opened the mouth, and raised the head, 
in order to introduce a flexible osier rod into the. gullet, when the animal 
agabi making a sudden and more violent effort to A'^omit, he saAv tlu^ tail of 
a sriakein the posterior part ol‘ tlie mouth. He seized it immediately with 
his right hand, and, steadying himself by laying firm hold of the horn Aviih 
his left hand, he drew it out: it was dead, and iiiensurod three fi‘ct and 
eleven inches in length. There Avas no appearance of bite or avouikI 
up^it, but it was covered with a greenish spume. The effTorts to vomit 
immediately ceaai^..the hoove disappeared, and the cow began to rumi- 
nate, and steadily ^gained her appetite and spiritt?. 

Sucking calves .are occasionally subject lo hoove. Little more Avill be 
necessary in this case than the introduction of the probang. Tliis disten- 
tion of the rumen aidses from some accidental and temporary cause, and 
There is rarely any xontinued manufacture of gas Avithin the stomach 


* Rccucil dc Med. Vet. 182G, p. 403. 
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Some ealves become blown from the. trick which they frequently have of 
sucking each other’s pizi^e or ear. It is curious to see with what eager- 
ness they will do this, and h^w quickly they blow therai^ves up by the 
iiir which they draw in and swallow. The introduction of the probang 
will be sufficient here, but it will be prudent to separate the aninials.* 

LOS^ OF CUD. 

The cessation of rumination, designated by the term “ the loss of cud,” 
is more a symptom of disease, tlian a disease of itself. It accompanies 
most inflammatory complaints, and is often connected with those of debi- 
lity. it will be the duty of the practitioner to ascertain the cause of this 
suspensiom^ second mastication, and to adapt his mode of treatment to 
the natureHjjr that cause. A dose of physic, with a very small portion of 
aromatic medicine, will be indicated if any fever can be detected ; more 
thaq^^ the usual quantity of the aromatic will be added in the absence of 
fevef, and still more, with tonic and alterative medicine, if general debility 
is indicat^. The .carraway and ginger powder are the best aromatics that 
can be employed and will supersede every other : tjje gentian and ginger, 
with Epsom salts, as recommended in page 444, will prove a very useful 
tonic and alterative, incases of “ 1 q^ of cud” tliat cannot be traced to any 
particular diseased state of the animd, or that seems to be connected with 
general debility. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE RUMEN. 

In almost every book on ilittle-medicine mention is ma^e of “inflam* 
mation of the stomach;” and**certaialy cases do, althbugtj4^|l^l‘arcly, occur, 
in which evident traces of inflammation of the rumen majrrie discovered 
on examination after death. 'Phe cuticular coat is not discoloured, but it 
peels from the miu^ous coat below at the slightest touch, and that coat is red 
and injected. This is particularly the case when a beast dies* soon after 
apparent recovery from distention of the stoni^cli by grass, or when he is 
destroyed by tlie accumulation of solid food tlm could not be removed. It 
is likewise found in every case of poisoning, but the -symptoms during life 
are so obscure that it would be useless to bestow further time on the con- 
sideration of this disease. 

POISONS. 

Nature has endowed the brute with an acuteness of the various senses, 
and with a degree instinct which, so far as. the life and enjoyment 
usefulness of the anjipal are concerned, fully compensate for the lack of the 
intelligence" of the nhhian being. The quadruped is scarcely born ere he 

* It is amusing |;o observe tlie strange notions which some persons have formed of 
this disease and its treatment. Mr. Parkinson contends that it cliiefly arises from the 
glands of the mouth being ovcr-ahundanlly supplied .with saliva, which^ passing con- 
tinually down tlie throat the stomach becomes too full, and the end of tlie gullet or 
windpipe is stopped, so as to prevent the passage of the wind or breath. (WhAt; 
strange iictiyity of the salivary glands, even to (ill tlic enormous cavity of the rumeh,“ 
and to stop the end of the gullet or windpipe ! Excellent anatoipy I The mo(^^curc 
is worthy of it.) f 

‘ I am convinced it is solely occasioned Jjy a too abundant saliva in the stomach. 

I have myself been niuch^roubled witJiihis complaint, for wlijch, after trying many 
tilings prescribed by the faculty, I found an effectual remedy in Imoking tobacco. This 
I do immediately after every meal, spitting as much as possible. Anp^tick with a 
knob thrust down the throat will give ease; but J much.enprove of tar being adminis- 
tered as, (rom its nauseous quality, it will cause the animaTto throw up much salivi^ 
(I have known them to discharge as much as a quart at a time) — and oftbrds an effec- 
tual and iinmediate relief.’ — Parkinson’s Treatise on Live Stock, vol. 238. 
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is njyslorioii&ly guided, and without any of the lessons of cxpcricnec, to 
the kind of foou which affords him the most suitable nourisliment, and he 
is warned that which would he d^pterldtis. There is scarcely a 

pasture which 0oes not contain some poisonous plants, yet the beast crops, 
the grass close around them without gathering a particle of that wliich 
would be injurious. In the spring of tiie year, however, and especially 
after .they have been kept in the stall or the straw-yard during the winter, 
and supported chiefly on dry food, as soon as they are turned into tlie fields 
cattle eat greedily of every herb that presents itself, and frequently are 
seriously diseased, and sometimes quite poisoned. They are under the 
influence of appetilivahnost ungovernable, and few plants have then ac- 
quired their distinguishing form and colour, and taste and It lias 

alread 3 r'?becn stated (p. 310) that when LimitTus visited 'rornej||Bpfe inhabi- 
tants complained of a disease which destroyed many of their^TOttle,^'.i»nd 
.especially if, during. the spring, they were turned into a particular meadow 
in the neighbourhood. He soon traced the disorder to the water-hertllttcki 
which grew plentifully in that place, and which the cattle in spring did not 
know how to avoid.* 'J^he common and water-l^emlo^k, the "Uliler drop- 
wort, and the yew, ariJ^the principal plants that are poisonous to cattle ; 
but it said <hat the common crow-fooC ^^and various others of the ranuncu- 
lus family, are occasionally destructilii^ The writer of thiswtreatise recol- 
lects losing one cow that had fed on tlie wild parsnip, and another by black 
hembane ; and there is a case on record in which eight cows were poi‘'Oiied 
by the stalks of the wild pojipy.f 

The symptoms of poisoning by these atpd and narcotic plants arc 
obscure, unlesg^^itoy can be connected with thd history of tlic ease. They 
arc principall/^fcjp^cn swelling, with a peculiar stupor, in the early stage 
of the attack ; cessation of rumination ; a change in the quality of the 
milk, which becomes thin and serous, and presently eeases to be secreted ; 
thp refusal of all solid food, and eagerness after water; qui(*keiiing of the 
pluse, which yet becomes small, and, in some cases, scarcely to be felt ; 
and the animal frequently grinds his teeth, and paws, and rolls, as if it felt 
severe eolic pains. In a few instances the stupor passes over, and a de- 
gree' of excitement and blind fury succeeds, which has been mistaken for 
madness. 

On examination after death, the greater part of tlie poison is usually 
found in the paunch, but, in a few cases, it has been remasticated, and con- 
veyed into the fourth stomach and intestines. The sense of taste docs not 
se^lU to be very acute in cattle ; it is a sleepy kind of pleasure which they 
feefin rumination, and the acrif|and bitter flavour of many a plant appears 
to give them annoyance. * » 

friAamraation is found in the paunch and second stomaph characterised 
by the ease with which the cuticular coal is separated from that himcath. 
The manyplpa is usually filled with dry and hardened food ; and the fourth 
stomach ana intestines exhibit inflainination and ulceration proportioned 
40 the acrimony of the poison, and the quantity of it which had passed into 
Uiese.^cera* 

Th^'yew is prol fthly the most destructive poison, especially when a 
quantity of it is takflRnmixed with other food. Mr. Husard, however, 
relates that, in Hanow and Hesse, the cattle are pfirtly fed on the leaves 
of the yew.^ He eat&thined the trees as they grew in the mountains of 
those counfiries, and he found them to be tlie true yew. In winter, and 

* Laohe^ vol. ii. p. 136. 

^ t Recueil de M6d. Vrtcrinaire, Oct. 1829, p. 99. 
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ej^pecially when fodder is more than usually scarce, a portion of yew leaves 
and branches is mingled ^\ih the other food. The quantij^pf the yew is 
^niall at first, but it is gradually increased until it constj^P^ the greater 
part of tlie food; and it has the reputation of materially contributing to the 
fattening of the beast. ' " 

The inhabitants of Hanover and Hesse ar^‘nevertheloss, perfectly^ aware’ 
of the poisonous property of the leaves of ‘\his tree, and are sometimes 
taiiglit, by dear experience, that it will destroy their cattle, unless it is ma- 
naged with this degree of caution. 

M. Hiisard adds, that on his return to France he determined to put this 
matter to, the test, but he selected the horSe instead ofcaple as the subject 
of his eiMriment. He gave the yew mixed with oats iti,tlie proportion of 
lialf’.a pbuPP'of the former to a pound and a half of the latter, and t^[e horse 
did ift)t appear to be in the slightest degree inconvenienced by what he had, 
eat^m. 

'ihis animal, however, was enfeebled and emaciated previous to the ex- 
periment^fl^d it o^urred to M. Husard that there might be a deficiency 
of sensibility in th^ stoifetch, and in the frame genj^lly, and tliat, in con- 
sequence of this, the poison might not produce its mtal edecti^he, there- 
fore, selected-, a marc in good heiph and condition, as the i^hject of a 
second experiment. She ate the imngled yew and oats, and suifered no 
inconvenience. , ’ 

He selected another horse as the subject of a tlurd and decisive experi- 
ment. He took seven ounc^, df the yew, and bruised and mixed it ,<vith 
twelve ounces of water, so ‘^io make a kind of electuarv^^>vhich he gave 
to a horse tliat had fasted four hours; aii hour afterwards and died.* 

The British agriculturist will scarcely be tenijited to lihrlKe experiments 
like tliesc, except in times of th(i greatest scarcity, and then he would act 
with all tlie caution of the Hanoverian, for several instances oecur to the 
recollection of the writer in whicli the presence of a considerable quantity 
of other food in the rumen did not preserve the beast from the fatal effects 
of the yew. Fortunately, it is seldom that c^le browse upon the green 
yew; the mischief is usually done by the half-dried clippings of the yew- 
trees, or hedges, which are too often suffered to lie in the way of cattle, and 
wliich they will eat, if not with avidity, yet freely. 

liittle can be done in the way of .medicine when cattle have browsed on 
tlic.-^e poisonous jdants, and the only hope of the praedtioner must be 
founded on the early and persevering use of the stomach-pump. Plentv^f 
warm Water injected and pumped out, and that repeated ag^in 

and again; -^nd at^letigth the stomach shoi^be fiilly distOj^ded with water, ^ 
for the purpose, and , in the hope of, producing vomiting^ as in Mn^ipot- 
clieifer’s case^' a Whether this succeeds or not, a brisk purgative should *be 
next administered, but as cautiously and gently as possible^. , that it may 
pass on over the closed floor of the (Bsophagean canal into fourth sto- 
mach, and not, by the power with which it descends, force open the pillars 
that compose that floor, and enter the rumen and be lost. Tonics and arbt 
matics will liere also follow the evacuation of the stpmach, in Xo 

restore its tone. 

While speaking ofmoisons, it «rill, perhaps, be' .;P6pcr to mention that 
cattle are sometimes exposed to extreme danger frojaa the application of 
deleterious, mineral prep^alioiis for the cure of mange arid othfe^ cutaneous 
eruptions. A practitiori^ had been attending a^some mangy cows; he 
had applied the usual preparation of sdljphur imxi^d tyith a poi^ion bf 


* Instructions sur les Maladies de Ics Animaux Dorncstiques, tome vi. p. 300. 
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mercurial ointment, and the animals were decidedly pelting better, al- 
ihongh not so rapidly as the impatient owner desired. I'he gentleman l)e- 
rame dissatifi^lp, and aiiotlier^^erson was called in, who freckly apjdied a 
lotion to the SOT^nd nntengy spdis; hnt before he had dre^^sed the last o* 
the (COWS, the first became suddenly and violently ill, and died, 'riie former 
practitioner was sent for in jgreat liaste, but ere he had arrived, three had 
died, 4bd he came just in tifte to witness the d(‘ath of a fourth. 'I’hey 
were all dead in less than two liours after the external application of the 
lotion, lie found tlie bottle with a portion of the lotion, remaining in it, 
which he earned away; and appointed the following morning for the open- 
ing of the aiiimal4i(i’*%o which lie desired that the second man should he 
summoned, andUfriving at his home, he set to work to anah^a the con- 
tents of the hottle. Combined witli some unknown vegetalaMpfelatte^, lie 
found a nearly saturated solution of cowosne sublimate. On Itie folklwing 
morning the post-mortem examination took place. Considerable inflam- 
mation of the first and second stomachs was found, evidenced by thc"#^ady 
;$i}|)aration of the cuticnlar coat; the fourth stoniaeli^aiid ib^ intestine^ 
W6re ulcerated, and j^many places nearly jier^atwh Thedas wliich 
pfilmeeded from the^®^omen and rumen was or so poisonous a character 
that the bo^tcher who opened the ^oii^ls, although warned of his danger, 
yet exposing himself to the blast of tipgas as it escaped, had erysipelatous 
swelling of the face and head, which thteatened his life. Tlie covis were 
poisoned by the application of the mercurial wash to the mangy and 
abraded spots. »' 

ft is no unusual thing for cattle that havej^cn incautiously dn^sm'd witli 
a strong soli^dbipDf corrosive sublimate td become seriously ill. They 
cease to eat ruminate; the saliva drivels from their mOjcUhs; tlieypaw*- 

with their feet; look aiixiou.^ly at their flanks, and arc violently purged — 
blood usually mingling wdtli the feces. 

The remedy, if there is time and opportunity to have recourse to it, is 
the white of several eggs, beaten up with thick gruel, and gently jioiired 
down the throat, that it may bo more likely to pass on to the fourth sto- 
mach; and this repeated every hour, until the animal is either reluw'ed or 
dead. As soon as decided relief is obtained, a dose of physic should be 
given, and if any fever seems to be coming on, a few pounds of blood 
should be taken away. 

It is scarcely possible that cattle should suffer from the poison of a^‘^enle, 
u^ess it is maliciously administered, for it ought not to entiT into the eom- 
^^|ition of any medicine, or external application. The antidote w*ould be 
li|j|&-wator, or-ji^alk and watf|5plentituliy administejpfed. 

DISEASES OF TJlL UETICUUJM. 

Of Iheere, in the present state of knowdedge^ of cattl^medicine, little can 
be said, of the foreign subslanees that are found in the rumen hare 

been occasionally discovered in the reticulum, ps pins, piec<*s of wire, 
*Mils, small stones, <fcc. They were, probably^* ejected over the ^ahe 
between the two stomachs, enveloped by, or attaclied to, the* portion of 
food that was prepiiigg for a second mastication. In the forcible contrat - 
tion of the stomad^fe has been severely wound^ by these substances, 
and BO ixtuch inflammation jias ensued, that th^animal has been lost. 
The following nailsrative, by M. Dupuy, director of the VeterflSary School 
'J'oiilouse, which is almost ^clusirvely delated to the consiilcratif)u 
of th^’diseases ofcWfetKj|Nvill a sufficient illustration of this. A hull, 
three years^^ld, died after ah illness of fourteen days. The symptoms 
scarcely eXWnded bey^ond the peculiar liea\ ing and short cough of hoove. 
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On examination, after death, it was found that the second stomach adhered 
to the diaphragm by a false membrane, which was clearly the consequence 
of intense inflammation of that stomach. >l'he coats of tb|||e^culun:ii Ijiad 
been pierced, and in the aperture wa,a a piece of ircWj|^H^re> that had 
Jienctrated through the diaphragm and the pericardium, and entered ^ihe 
right ventricle of the heart. Within the diaj)hragm, and between it ^d 
llie lieart, was a sac containing nearly a poi^ of blood mingled ^^jtlvthe 
liquid food usually contained in the second stomach. * ^ 

The mischief had been of long standing, for the walls of the ventricle 
were become white and of a cartilaginous structure, and the ventricle 
itself was filled with coagulated blood deposited lay^upon layer. The 
pericardium was contracted and adhered to the heart, might almost 
l)c said disappeared. The lungs were emphysematous, and com 

laijjLi^ liOTerous encysted tubercles ;^cscmbling hydatids, or actually 
beirig so. * 

Tjie writer of this treatise has frequently seen inflammation of the second 
.stomach — ^sometimes accompan}'iug that of the paunch, and at other times 
scemingl}i^onfine^lo die reticulum. This inflammation was, a.s in the 
rumpn, characterised 1^’thc peeling off of the ^||icular coat, and 
redness of the tissue bcnealli it; to the symptoms weie sa4ifferent in 
different cases, and always so obsoWf that no legitimate conclusion could 
he drawn from tlie appearances thatpresented themselv^es. 

DISEASES OF THE MANYPLtTS, OR MAlJJIFOLDS. 

Altlioiigh the function 0 / this stomach is one of a mcchauioal 

nature, tlicrc seems to be a strong bond of sympathy betw|t^ it and almost 
c\ cry part of the frame. There arc few serious diseases by wliich cattle arc 
afflicted, and there are none of an acute lujd inflammatory nature/ in which 
tile inanyplus is not involved. It is so common in cases of toarrli, con- 
stipation, iiiflainination of the lungs, or bowels, simple fever, dropping 
alter calving, hlain, and even murrain, to find ^le man>plus either choked 
witli food in a hardened state, or, if continuing soft, yet having become 
exceedingly putrid, and emitting a most nauseous smell, that the idea of 
tlie annual being Jardcl-boimd, or having disease of the faik is always 
present in the mind of the farmer and the country practitioner. They are 
seldom wrong in this surmise, fot the fardel-bag cither sympathises with 
the diseases of other parts, or is the original seat and focus of disease. 

The manyplus has been described as containing numeious leaves ;|tr 
curtains or duplicaflWs of its eutieular co^i^^anii ^yith interposed layei5|>of 
jiiiiscular and vascular tissue, which hang its roof an^oat loose in Its 
cavity. These leaves arc covered with innumerable little hard papUlafc or 
proirnnences ; and many of these, and especially toward the lower 
assume ^ greater degree of bulk, and something of a hook-like form. Those 
portions of food that are returned after the second mastication, and that 
have not been thoroughly gromid down, are seized by these hooked edge^, ,, 
of the leaves and* drawn up between them, and there retained until, by 
.action of these flexible grindstones, they are sufficiqjf^y comminuted for 
the purpose of digestion, ^ ‘ 

It is easy to iiyagin^iat, either Aaring in the irril^ility of other parts, 
or being Original seal of irritation ainj inflamntstijpi, the ^hranyplus 
may' spasm0,3ically^cc^1pipt upon, and forcibly detain the substances 
lliat have been tlius ^jatentip between UsJ^ves. contractijj^ tfie 

natural moisture of the food, or that which^Jiad ^i^ed in the processes 
of in&BC ration and mastication, is mechanically squeezed oaii|t<^or drained 

39 ^ 
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away hy the very portion of the leaves, and a hard ail3 dry ina&s 
sarily remains. When the contraction is violent, and this imprisonment of 
the food lonfl^^ntinned, we c|n even conceive of the possibility of it?< 
becoming i^bH^^ened aijd dry asjjp be snapped between the fingers, and to 
be enable of being reduced to ponder. The description of it is not exag- 
geifwd when it is said to “look as if it had beeniaked in an oven.” On 
the ^otber hand, it can as r^ily be SiagineS that, either debilitated by 
' inflamTOtory Action pcculiatTO itself, of sympathising with, and sharing iu 
the debility of other parts, the leaves may have lost the power of acting on 
the food contained bettyeen them, and which supported by the irrc’gidarities 
of the cuticular coatgand imprisoned there in a somewhat pultaceous form, 
will gradually become putrid and offensive. 

A third case i^y not unfrequciitly happen. The animal may be fed 
on too dry and fibrous matter, or he may lazily and but half P^orm the 
process of’^umination^ in conseqfiencdtef this the hard parts of thelood 
may accumulate in the nianyplus more rapidly than they can be ground 
d^n, and so the stomach may become clogged and its function suspended. 
Whatever may be the cause, this state of conlr^ioukor inactj|on of the 
i^nyplus often oecu||rt|and either aggravates th^^e-raisliiig malady, or 
bOTomes a new source^f disease, and^hastens or causes the death of the 
anii;nal. ^ . 

When this^ stomach has been spasniBSSically contracted, or Jong and forci- 
bly distended, the imprisoned food presents a very curious appearance. 
There is an indentation of the papill® on the surface of the detained mass. 
The^impression is as perfect as could be.'madc by any^seal. All tins force 
muk have produced infiarnmatinn of the part ; syid that intensi* iiinainma- 
lidta does occaut^Mly exist in the nianyplus, shfBcient to produce great and 
general derangeUent aiid evtm to destroy the beast, is r(‘nder<3d sufficiently 
evident by the easy separation of 4i;ie ctiticular coat. In many (‘ases, or 
perhaps ih majority of them. It is impossible to remove the detained 
mass froni its situation without a portion of cuticular coat accompanying 
and edvering U. It must, however, be confessed, that oven this hardened 
state of the contents of the nianyplus is not alwa)s a proof of general dis- 
ease. It is an unnatiiial and morbid state of the stor^ch, but very consi- 
derable local disease may exist in this organ, as it is known to do in many 
other parts, without materially, or iu any appreciable degree, iiiterfeniig 
with general health and good condition. * Tubercles and abscesses in I lie 
lungs, and inflammatSon and almost complete disorganization of the liver, 
wi^ occasionally be found on examination of the carcase, of the exist- 
cn?fe of "which Uiere was not the slightest suspicion during the life of the 
aniiifial. So, tt^is cai^e, ihe^l^el-bag has becn*foupd cjboked with food, 
and th^it dJ^, aha black, and' roasted, and yet the beaet'had apparently 
been in pei*fect Iiealth, 

Thd kuthpr of this treatise has seen tlie loss of filiation confined to one 
part only or this stomach. Between some of the leavW, dr on one side or 
curvature of the manyplus, the contents have beent^reen and fluid ; in the 
lather portion bf it they have been perfectly baked. It is a wise .and kind 
'^riivijsion of nature that the general health and lliriving of the animal shall 
in various c^es bettjllittld Impaired by locals, al^pugh seribus, disease. 
Many a trifling circWsiance, nevertt^esg, may'cjtuse this local evil to 
spread rajddly and i^^idely ; iftd, even without any additional excitement, 
the mere condnulihefe of sudh a disease, accomp^ied by such derangement 
^ function, can sc?^eh:XaU of^eing at^nded ^ injurious consequences. 
A very^ siDgular acC<»|pinh is recorded of the great length of time 

during which this hanlened matter may be detained between the leaves of 
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the m inyplus, A person at Bourbourg had a valrflble^ cow that was fed 
princ ipally on vetches. A serious epizootic broke out in that neighbour- 
hood, and the cow was remo\ed to a distot and unmfectec^lace^ where 
she remained for six weeks apparently weS*, and withoujjJ|P^&ssibili^ of 
h(i getting at any vetches, she then Fccime infected this prevalent 
malady and died. The third stomach was filled* with vetches, dry, nferd, 
and, IS it were, roasted. Althougtfihcrc wag no apparent illness, U 
possible to determine how far this long-conRnued and uiiSaturdl*Tlate of 
the many plus had pi eyed ’’on the strength of her constitution, and pre- 
paied her foi a fatal attack of the epidemic.'*^ 

In the Veternnrnn for November, 1829, several c|ges of “staking” or 
“bound” are recorded by Mi. Cartwright, which plainly referrible 
lo tins s^Mach. A diove of Anglesea cattle were on meir journey to the 
London m^Srket. They appeared to bfe m perfect health when they cfossed 
the'ferry, and tliey stopped one lilght fti a field ne^r, Bangor. They had 
not got far Irom this place when one 6f them was tiken ill, and, being al- 
together un ible to piocecd, he was slaughteied. A little farther on two 
otheis began to lailj when they arrived on the borders of ShropslSte 
the disease was sp^reaqll^ rapidly among them. Jttey were dull, mpan- 
ing; they could scarcely be induced lo move, aira they reiuained oBfeti- 
nately standing. Proper me isurdgWere resorted to: ihcy^were bled^and 
ping ill VC medicine was adrmniste®, but lour of them presently died. In 
two of these the manyplus was full — clogged with food — but it was soft; 
111 tlic tlnid, the great ei part of the food was soft, but m the larger curva- 
ture ji was haul and friible. In the fourth beast the manyplus was ^jnte 
full ind Ii nd, e leh layer being so diied that it would snap short off *, and 
upon eatli la>er tliere was a tlim pc Hide or secretion <i)F^afbluei&h colour 
lint could bd easily separated; the leaves of the stomach %crp of a*I|ght 
pinkish hue, and the vessels were injiected. Four others, that had teett 
< ilvtn ill m the sann way, recovered; but it was eight or nirie ’days before 
ill} iin di( 111(3 o])entcel, although great quantities were administered. In 
the llnrcl stomach of cidi there were a great number of small seeds from 
some uiilviiowii plant, said to h ive grown in this field at Bangor, and which 
h ul re inamed in the stomach from that night. 

A more satisfictory proof of the senous nature of the maladies of this 
stomach is rocorded.t 

Towards the end of September, 1746, a great number of cows died at 
Osicrwich, in the principality of iHalbersi idt. Lieberkuhn, a celebrated 
ph}sician, (there wore not any veterinary surgeons at' that time^) was g^nt 
to examine ixito the nature of the disc ise, which was supposed to be of 
the species of murrain that was then cortSKittinglsuch jn|^ages among the 
( ittlc m various parts of the continent. There were none of the tuufionrs, 
01 pestilential bubofes, that in in c irlier or later period of the m^aladjy usu- 
ally accompanied and characterised murrain, but, on inspection of the dead 
bodies, considerable peritoneal inflammation was found; the first aild 
second slomachs werrfillod with food, but the third stomach was the pal- 
pable seat of disease — its leaves were black and gangrened. The jma)|g 
contained between the leaves was black, dry, and so bard that it coulU 
scarcely be cut With a^calpel. It interceptea the of the food from 

ihe two first st6maclS^o the fourth; and this latter TOfUiach w;& cnijjty and 
much mflaraCd. Nemier the heart nor the^tmgs not mtestii^ exhibited 
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any trace of disease. Twelve cows were opened, and the appc'arancef 
were nearly the same in all of ilieiii.* 

M. Lieberkj^in thus accounted for die disease: the pasture had been 
overflowed in tlie. precedifeg moutli, and when the water subsided, vege - 
tation was much quickened by the united influence of moisture and 
heal, and the numerous poisonous plants with which that locality ahound- 
ed (difTj^rent spqcies of dropvy^rt, cleinifes, and ranunculus growing ra])id- 
ly, and succulent with the rest; not possessing^he natural odour or taste of 
the mature plant, the beasts, like those in the island of Tornea, fed on the in 
unconsciously, and »the poisonous principle which they contained was 
evidenced in the jiar^ysis or over-cxcitalion of the muscles of the iiianyjdus. 

This state of tlie ihanyplus is one of the mo&t serious species of indi- 
gestion to which these animals aic subject, and deserves the attentive con- 
sidcratioii of the practitioner. There ^e, ncvcrlhelcss, many difTiculties 
accompanying the study of this importa% subject, and which chiefly arise 
from the present wretched state of the knowledge of cattle-medicine. Tlu 
sMptoins by which primary or dangerous diseiisc of the manyphis ma\ 
bedistinguished from that of the other stomachs, i^l the manner in wliich 
it be succc.ssfully^^ated — these are points oSSvhich no author has 
written, nor lias any veterinary teacliciT.oa the south side of the Tweed 
instiHicted his.popiis with regard to There is no clue, no light, to 

guide the bewildered practitioner on lii^ way. Is it nOt disgraceful, that 
when the veterinary art has professedly been studied in England more 
than forty years, no effective school of cjdtle-medicinc has yet bec*n esta- 
blisl^d; but oxen and sheep, the most Valuable of the live-stock of the 
agriculturist, continue to be abandoned to the ravages of tiurvarious dis- 
eases to which i|iey are exposed? It is high time for the diflerent farming 
societies and for-governihent to interfere, and to protect the most im])onaiit 
interests of .the agriculturist, and thdmost effectual sour(!C of national pros- 
perity and wfealth. 

The due, or fardd-hound, names by which tlie retention of the food in 
the manifolds is distinguished, may be occasionally produced by the ani- 
mal, feeding on too stimulating plants., or on those which arc of a narcotic 
nature. A sudden change from green and succulent foj^ to that which is 
hard and fibrous may also readily be supposed to be a very likely cause of 
it. The strange fancy that induces many cows, and especially lliose in 
calf, to refuse the soft and nutritious food of the pasture and browse on tlic 
coarse grass and weeds^ which the hedges produce, will necessarily over- 
load the manyplus witli'hard and fibrous substances; and many a beast has 
suffered in this froni;beiiig. rapidly and exclusively put on chaff 
of various kinds*';,. - 

. The . syujiptoms vary in different animals, but the following is an outline 
of them: /tlje animal is evidently oppressed; the pulse is somewhat accele- 
rated ^aiid hard; the respiration not.so much quick ened};%the' muzzle is dry; 
the mouth, hot; the tongue protruded, and seeminglj^ enlarged; the mem- 
brane both the eyes and nose is injected; eye is protruded or 
iVipeping; the head is extended; the animal is unwilling to’move; and the 
gait is uncertain and:,^^taggering; -the urine is generally voided with diffi- 
culty, and is sometitij^;jfed and even black. T^^ier^as, apparent and obsti- 
nate costiyepess, yef small quantities of -liquid fsBces are discharged. As 
the disease ‘proceeds, , and ofterf^S^t an early period, there is eyjdeiit deter- 

f^The .reporter addpi (c^bibiting the wretelipd^stato of ve^rinayy science, and how far 
the inost ficienti6c men deluded . the afisi^rd notions of the cow-1tccpcr of that 
period,) ‘ we examined and divided the tail in various parts, and found it in its natural 
state.* 
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iiiiiiation of blood to the head, eviiiml not only by this stai?gering gait, but 
by a degiec of unconseiousnef^s; the eyes weep more; the lids are swollen; 
the eosliv(;n(;ss continues or some hardcned'excre^ent is vo|fed, biit foetid 
Riid mixed with blood; rumination ceases; the secretion rtiilk is usually 
suspended, or the milk becomes offensive both in taste and smell; the ti|ine 
flows more abundantly, but that Ic^'continues of a dark colour. 

Many of these symptoms distinguish tbis%)fhplaint from disteiilioh of 
the rumen; there is not the Hardness at the flanks, sfudthe general swelling 
of the belly, which is observed in distension by food; nor the greater dis- 
tension and threatened suffocation which accompany Hbove. In bad cases, 
and when the symptoms take on muclii of the charactc^iof that undescrib^d, 
and unintelligible disease, wood-evil, tremblings of the frame gcnerallyi a 
degree of-p^lsy, coldness pf the extremities, actual swelling of the longue, 
the eyes glaring, and the ears and tail being in frequent and’convulsive 
motion — these are the precursors of death. 

The peiiod of the termination of tjie disease is uncertain; it extends from 
tbr(Mi or lour days to more than as many weeks. Many of these syni|>*, 
toms so often a(*compa^y other diseases that utterly insufficietit 

always (>r generally, to lead to a right conolusion^W to the nature of #ie 
complaint, and careful inquiry made into the history oif the case. 

'File treatment is as unsatisfictol^as the history of the'l^niptonisi'^^ It 
will always he proper to bleed in Order to diminish any existing fever, or 
to prevent the occurrence of that which continued disease of this important 
^lon^a(*ll would he likely to produce. "To this should follow a doso of 
j)bysie, in order to evacuate the intestines J^eyond the place of obstriic'fion, 
atid, by its action on them, possibly recall this visens alsdftd the discharge 
of its li(‘althy function. The Epsom salts, with Iralf theliflfual quantity of 
ginger, will form the best purgative; and it sboidd be administered cither 
by means of a small born, or the pipe of the stomach-pump introduced 
hall’ way down tb(^ gullet, and the liquid very slowly punrped in. lly 
ibis (‘auiious method of proceeding the pillars of the msophagean canal will 
])robal)ly not be forced open, and the liquid will ilow on through the pas- 
.sage still ])arlially qptui at the bottom of the manyplus, and thence into the 
abomasum. Of tTO sympathetic influence which the establishment of in- 
(•rea.>(’d action of the intestines has on the stomachs above in rousing them 
i() l!i(‘ir wonted function, mention has already been made: it is a fact of 
much im])orfance, and should never bo forgotten by the practitioner. 

A consideration of the nature of the.disease will necessarily lead to the 
next step. Either a great quantity of food is retained between the leaVes 
of the manyplus in a natural and softerio|f!itatei*i50r it is powerfully OOm* 
pressed tlierej and has become dry and hard. Now theionger leaves of 
this stomach reach from the roof almost or quite to the base of it, and somo 
of tlieiii float in the pontinuatioii of the cesopJiagean canal through Which all 
fluids pass in their way to the fourth stomach. Then plenty of fluid 
.should be made to flo\v^ through this canal; and this may readily be effected 
by the small horn, or much better by the stomach-pump. An almost con- 
.slaiit cuiTent of warm water may thps be kept up through the canal, hjc 
means of which the lb|jd retained to^yards the lo^r^edge of lbC'leaves7^ 
and most obstinately maiiti&d there qju account of tBlfThook-liliC form of 
papilhe, will be gradually, softened arid wa^^d out. Thiis wiH^^av^. room 
for the des#ftt of more; and the natural actibn of this p^irtibn OT the leaves 
being pqssibly rc-esfablkfied, when freed from the weij^bt and opp^ess^gfii 
of 1 bat by which th^y had been filled, the. mass that i:^<hmns above, .^ili be- 
gin to be loosened; it M'ill gradually descend and be^^bflened by tKc stream, 
and it too will be canicxl oiT; and so, in process of time, a great part of 
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the stomach will b0\^tiiptied, and the manifolds will be so far relieved as 
to be able to renew its natural function. 

The use of oil has bejp; recommended for this purpose, but the hardened 
food will be. more readily softened by warm waUir, tliaii by any oleaginoin 
fluid that can be administered. Some pfiij*tion of aperient salt should be 
dissolved in the water, in order that pi^atioirmay* be esUiiblished as soon 
as possible, or kept nioderate^ly up when it is established; but ih) heatiiij^, 
stimulating, tonic medicine, beyond the prescribed j)roportion of aromatic 
to the purgative, §teuld bn any account be given, for it is impossible to 
tell what inflammatory* action niay be going forward in the niany plus, or 
to. jgir hat degree the spasmodic contrjictipn on its contents may he incrcascMl. 
NS food should b6' allowed* Except soil or almost fluid mashes, but the 
animal m^ be inddlged in water or thin gruel without limit, ('lysters 
Oan.haveliftle effect, and will only usekifesly tease the’ animal already suffi- 
ciently aniioyed ^by filfquent drenching. 

After all, it may be doubtful wlietliei: the inju^ and danger produced by 
.iSfe distention of the manifolds with food is not sometimes brought about in 
a different way from which has been hitherto ifegined. Tins stomach 
already been desdTOed (p. 4^,}'as situated obliquely between the liver 
and the ri;^'t pcof the rumen, and,^|hj 5 rcfore, when distended by (ood it 
wilF press iip€h the liver, and impe^ tlie circulation through the main 
vessel that returns the blood from the intestines to the heart, and thus 
cause the retention of an undue quantity of blood in the Veins of the abdo- 
men, From this will naturally or almost necessarily arise a determination 
of Blood to the brain, and tlie ,, finding up of the disease by a s[)ccie.s of 
apoplexy. .ThjSt however; will not alter the opinion that has becin given 
of the proper t^ektnient of the disease; but will throw considerable light on 
the nature and causes of some of these determinations to the head, which 
have not ^Itjhertb been perfectly understood. 

MALFORMATION OF TH# MANVI’LIJS, 

AAingular construction of the 'manifolds is related by Mr. Harrison, and 
from.whic^ some useful hints may be derived.'^ He sgys that “ two eous 
wccc observed, during the whole pf their lives, 'to eat a^ore than ordinary 
quantity of food; so much so, as at some times to double, and e\ (ui treble, 
that^ which was ’consumed by ordinaiy; cattle. They did iipt, however, 
repay this great coi^umption by a bdUer-lf^pcaraucc or riioro plentiful 
supply of milk; on ih'^contrary, thpir milk was rather smaller in qiiaulity, 
and of an inferiby quality compared with orditiary cpws; and the fatteuing 
of them was a^nded \Vith grj^ cost and trotible, and took much long(T 
than, the psuai'ti^e. ^ . v . , • 

I narrowly watched them, unable to give any satisfactory 

reaspp' foir their '^reat voracity, and frequently Ihij^king that if bulimia 
(imnafural/^ppblitej) was ever known to exist’ in the '%ute creation, it was 
here presented to*' my view;^ for food of every description, except animal, 
was devoured by them with wonderful’ rajpidity.. The cause of this re- 
^mained unknpwn .and unsuspected, until they were slaughtpredj yidieii, to 
"^rne, a mosk^.imp<^l^t point tfie^physiologj^’or ^ge m rimunants 
stood, ciea^fy devflin^ for, upon examining structure of their 

rnanif<Slte|he int^nai surface^f one of merely displayed ruga^ not 
quite s6 Shg;as;i^,fing^r^ affl in the other the corrugations yrcre even 
less strongly 

The faet, then,'''#i^‘plainlyJdem^^ that the food in these two 

cak^s, d^ing t6 tlie hlal-formatibn of the manifold^ was not retained that 

* Veterinarian, 1833, p. ,'>81. 
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of llmr which Wiu-^ necessary for tlie breaking'^^ macoratijig of it 
iiilo i pulp, for the complete action of the abomasum and intestines; and 
tli.ll in its passage through the latter, as much phyla could aepa- 

lated from an equal quantity of food, as would Kivc been, had " h^t'jbitlirc 
])la 3 (‘cl tills freak; and that from tliis cause they were obliged to tal^^in a 
larger quantity,^ or in other ^words,.|;o eat more frequently, than ordinary 
eattle, in order to produce the required quantity of nutriment for tlpif due 
sup])ort, and the healthy performance of the various secretions.” 

TJIE DISEASns OF THE ABOMASUM OR FOUR-JI^ STOMACH. 

Our dvuowledge of the nature, and syraptoms/and treatment lof these 
diseases is as imperfect as of those of ihe manyplus,^ Concretions, and 
mostly of hair, ixvd occasionally found in this jslomacil, which, by their 
pressure, must produce disease to a certain extent, PoUonans sub- 
stanc(^‘<, received intp this stomaA* after riiniinatioij'j as is sometimes the 
r*ase wjien the plants are fully grown, fiom the deficiency of acute taste in 
the ox, and which oitener '‘happens when, in spring, neither their taste npr 
their smell is developed^,, produce inflammation and ulceration of the boats 
of tlie abomasum. Inflammation may and does exjp^rom other causes^as 
<*\posure to too great heat, and the continuance of unseasonable .cold 
wet weather, too sudden change of Ifrod, the administrati^«of acrid 
siiinulating medicines: but the practitioner can rarely disunguish tfilra 
from intlaininatory disease of the other stomachs, or of the intestinal canal. 

So far as the catalogue of symptoms can be arranged, they .are nearly 
the following: there is fever; a full and hard pulse at the commencement, 
hut rapidly changing its character and becojKlaing small, very irregular, in- 
ti*riiiitt(‘nt, and, at last, sca’rcely to be felt except at the heart. The beast 
IS much depressed and almost always lying down, with its head turned 
towards its side, and its mu7:zle, as nearly as possible, resting on the place* 
beneath vvlindi the fourth stomach would be found, or when standing, it 
is curiously stretching out its tore limbs, with its brisket almost to the 
ground. I’he ins})irations are deep, interrupted by sighing, meaning, 
grinding of the teeth, and occasionally by hiccup; the tongue is dry and 
lurred, and red aroj^nd- its edges and at the tip; the belly generally is 
swelled, more so tlian in distention of flje rumen by food, but less so than 
in hoove, and, as further' distinguishing the ease from hoth, it is exceed- 
ingly tender; there is frequently distressing tenesmus, and the urine is 
voided wall diftieulty and drop by drop. After death, the stomach exhibits 
nnich inflammation of the lining memlwane, but very seldom any ulceration. 

Tin* remedies would be bleeding, purgatives,^ Hj^shes, and gruel.* 

It is almost useless io dwell longer on thii uiisStisfacto^ portion of the 
snl)j(‘ct, except to warn the practitioner against being misled by the pecu- 
liar softness of the innffr lining membrane of the fourth" stomach of the ox. 
"J'hat which would be said to be diseased condition, or , softening, or even 
dcconipositiou,of tlie' iniier coat of 4he* stomach in other animals, is the 
natural state of the abomasum in cattle. 

VOMITING. 

A case was rcla,tcd, ip page ^30, 6f the treatment,, of a cow‘ that had ' 
gorged herself by eatinlf'^ wheat chaff. Water was in|^ted in(o*&e rumen, 

* Soin« of tho foreign remcdioi^ for this malady ''ate atranfr^r thiin 

those wtiicii disgrace the'practieo of the most ignorant eihpinea'ln islands. 

A p(Aind of shot is first .admmistered, and tliis succeeded, or Sll^i^eclod bjhm 

drug of a yory diflerent kind : a black pullet is roAStOd with^Afi fis lb|ther^,ppon it ; it 
is tl u*n imttcd to pieces, boiled, and crammed down 'the throat 6f the animal. Toggia, 
Mdldttie dc Bovei, torn. i. p. 6i 
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until that btoinach l^ogan to react upon its contents, and a coiLsidcr.ildc' pix)- 
portion of them was discharged by vomit. M. (Lrard mentions a rase m 
which die contents of dm ruincu were thrown olf without tins injection ot 
water. He was sent lor to some cows that had been feeding on jonn^z 
lucern, and that were « beginning to sw^Jl. lie found one m the ai^l of 
dying; two othei:s were prodigiously swelled— ‘they bn’athed with (iitliculty, 
and beeined to be in danger of iinnicdiate suflbeation; others were' much 
inconvenienced by die distension of the paunch. He hastened to ])unetiire 
the dank of one of t|^e that appeared to be in extreme danger; and, wliik* 
lie was thus employeA^the other, after some convulsive ctforts, vomited two 
pailsfiil of unmasUcated food. Her danks immediately subsided, and iii 
the course of a very litde while she seemed to have perfectly recovered.* 

The Juipwledge of ijiese facts, of the occasional occurrence of which 
few pyaetidoners candbe ignorant, will point out a mode of proceeding that 
promises the happieslTesult when the stomach is distended by food. This 
is not, however* strictly speaking, the act of vomiting; it is only an exten- 
sion of the 'process of returning the food to the. mouth for the purpose ol 
rumination, or it is the whole returned suddenly and in a mass, instead ot 
pellet after pellet. Tme, vomiting is the return of food from the fourth or 
digesting stomach, that wdiicli alone may be considered a veritable stomacli, 
in distinction from the mere preparatoiry functipas tlisehargod liy the others. 
Respecting this, it has been slated in page 428, that it ceinparatively a 
rare process, and attended with extreme danger. The slightest recousid(‘ra- 
tion of the structure and connexion of that portion of the digestive appara- 
tus which has been dcsciihed, will render it evident that e^ery thing is dis- 
posed to facilitate the return of the food from the rumen to the mouth, hut 
to render that upturn difficult from the fourth stomach. First, iliere is tin* 
fold of that stomach placed at the entrance into it from the many plus. It 
IS delineated at g and //, page 424. It evidently lea\es a free and open 
way to the substances that pass from the third slomaidi into tlie lourtJi, but 
presents an almost perfect valvular obstruction to their return. 8u])j)()sin£r 
that etnild be surmounted, it is evident that when tlie fourth stomach, jircssed 
upon by the abdominal muscles and the diaphragm, cunlracted, tlie oUkt 
stomachs would contract too, and especially the many plus; and, in .that 
contraction, the aperture between it and the rosophagean canal would be 
firmly closed: or even, if that were not the case, there is only a small cir- 
cular aperture between the oesophagean canal and the fourth stomach, tli rough 
which the returned ppmifluid muss would pass very slowly, and not ni tin* 
quantity in which it would be ejected from the abomasum in the c flort to 
vomit. 

Mv^Fleurens put this to the test. He injected a solution of emetic tartar 
into the veins. This was followed by the greatest distress, and violent 
eflbrt^ to vomit, but not a particle of the remasticatJed food was returned. 
He injected mqre into the manypius, wlicuce it passed into tlie abomasum. 
The efforts to vomit were^heye also violent, but fruitless. f 

There is, however, a case of true vomiting, so singular as to deserve to 
be put upon record., ,Au ox presented.thc following appearances: the hair 
rough; the skin dry and Adherent; the muzzle dry; ^ the appetite di- 
minished; rumination slow and seldom; and slight tension of the left flank. 
Having heard, that the animal occasionally vomited, the practitioner de- 
termined to rem^ a while in the stable in order to ^satisfy himself of the 
accuracy of the account. ^ In about an, hour rumination commenced pre- 
cededlsy deep and soeprous eructatipns having a penetrating odour. I'liis 

* Mornoire sur lo Vortnissement, par J. Girard, p. 24* 

t Rccucil Med. V6t. Aoul, 1833. 
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histed about ten miiuiU^s; after which the animal ^ot up, backed himself in 
his stall; hung on the chain; his fore limbs trembled; he brought his hind 
exUamiities as much as possible under him, and bent his neck, and de- 
-presscal his head, and alter a deep and powerful inspiration, he vomited 
If) ])ounds of semifluid matter, perfectly triturated. The vomiting ceased, 
the ox remained for a moment motionless, and then lay down again, and 
ruminated afresh. lie continued this about thirty-live minutes, when he 
had a renewtid fit of vomiting perfectly similar to the preceding. 

d’his Avas the only one of the herd that A^omited, but the others were con- 
stipated, and hide bound, and in every way out of condition. The cause 
of this was su})posed to be that the animals were driven nearly a league 
twice every day in order to be watered, at a time when the heat was ex- 
cessive. They Avere ordered to be oftener watered, and that at home; and 
the one that vomited Avas hied, physic was administered, and the sickness 
almost immediately ceased.* 

It is impossible to doubt the accuracy of this account, or that it 
Avas a case of true vomiting. 'Fhe matter discharged was semifluid, and 
Avell triturated, and, consecpiently, could neither come from the rumen nor 
tlie nianyj)his. The same antlior, M. Orenzel, relates other instances of 
Avhat lie terms vomiting, hut evidently ejection of the contents of the ru- 
men: :dl of them Avere connected Avith hoove, and in every case the animal 
experienced immediate and perfect relief. 


CHAPTER XIIJ. 

THE ANATOMY AND DISEASES OK THE SPLEEN, LIVER 
AND PANCREAS. 

THE SPLEEN. 

‘rni: SpJeen^ or A/t If, is a long, thin, dark-coloured substance, situated on 
the left side, attached to tin* rumen, and between that stomach and the 
diaphragm. It is longer, and yet narrower and smaller in cattle than in 
the {iors(’, and is more closely tied to the stomach l)y blood-vessels, and 
**el]uhn‘ k‘xuire. In the horse, it is thick at one end, and tapers towards 
the otl’icr; in cattle, it is of a uniform size through its Avliole extent, except 
that it )s rounded at botli ends. Of its use Ave are, in a maimer, ignorant; 
and it has been removed Avitiumt any apparent injury to digestion. Its 
artery is large and tortuous, and its vein is of great size, and forms a con- 
siderable portion of that Avbifli conveys the blood from the other contents of 
flu^ abdomen to the liver. It is probably connected either with the functions 
of the liver, or Avilh the supply of some princi]>le essential to the blood. 

It is subject to various diseases, inflammation, ulceration, increased size, 
uibercles, hydatids, ossification; but in the present state of cattle medicine 
it is impossible to state the symptoms by Avhich the greater part of tliese 
are characterised. 

In sheep, inflammation of the spleen, and haemorrhage from it, or exu- 
dation of blood through its coats, is not an uncommon disease. In those 
that oie of inflammatory fever, with wliich a high degree of intestinal iii- 
flammalioiiis connected, orthat perish in consequence of inflammation of the 
peritoneum or investing membrane of the bowels, it is not unusual to find 
an clfusion of a deep blood-coloured fluid in the abdomen. This has been 
almost uniformly attributed to one or the other of these diseases, in propor- 

♦ Journal Pratique, 1830, p. 322. 
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tion as they have been observed to prevail; but the occasional seat 6f 
disease, the spleen, and which is found most especially to have snfTered, is 
too frequently overlooked. So it is in cattle. A beast in high condition, 
over-driven, or placed in too luxuriant pasture, is suddenly taken ill. 
he staggers ; his respiration becomes laborious ; his mouth is covered 
with foam; he stands with his head stretched out, labouring for breath ; 
he moans; blood escapes from the nostrils or the anus; the disease runs its 
course in the space of a few hours, and the animal staggers and dies. 
On opening him, the vessels beneath the skin are all gorged with blood; 
the skin itself is injecSted and red; the lungs and abdominal viscera are 
congested with blood; the liver is gorged with it. It is inflammatory fever 
that has destroyed the animal; but the spleen is most of all affected and dis- 
organised— it is augmented in size, softened, its peritoneal covering torn, 
and blood has rushed from it and filled the belly; or the blood has oozed 
through the investment without any visible rupture. 

In such a malady, the skill of the practitioner can be of little avail. Had 
the peculiar determination of disease to the spleen been discovered, it could 
not have been arrested; and all that can be obtained is a lesson of wisdom, 
a caution to adopt a more equable and less forcing system of feeding, and 
the avoidance of all those causes of general inflammation in wliich the 
weakest organ suffers most, and by its disorganization, causes, or, at all 
events, hastens death. M. Dupuy, professor of the veterinary school at 
Toulouse, records a case of haemorrhage from the spleen, but not attended 
by so much general inflammation as is usually found. He says, that on the 
2l8t of March, 1831, a beast, eighteen or twenty hours after it died, was 
brought to the school to be examined as to the cause of death. It had a cougli 
for several months; but the disease that had probably destroyed it, had 
come on all at once, and had run its course in a few hours. 'J’lie belly 
contained 2J- gallons of blood, but the intestinal canal was perlcclly sound. 
All the vessels of the abdomen w'cre carefully examined, in order to dis- 
cover the source of hajmorrhage, but no nipture was found. I’he liver 
was double its natural size, soft, friable and of a gray colour. 'I’lie spleen 
three times as large as it is found to be iri a state of health. The peritoneal 
covering was detached from the substance of the spleen, and the cavity 
thus made was filled by a clot of blood three or four lines in thickness; 
and towards the middle of the inferior border was a laceration four or five 
inches in length, w^iencc the blood had flowed. The substanc.e of the 
spleen was reduced a semifluid form, and was of a livid red colour. 
The pericardium contained half a pound of bloody serosity.* 

THE LIVER. 

This organ is situated on the right side of the abdomen, between the 
manyphts and the diaphragm. It is principally supported by a diiplica- 
tureof the peritoneum extending from the spine; and is confined in its 
situation by other ligaments, or similar peritoneal diiplicature connecting 
its separate lobes or divisions with the diaphragm. It is divided into two 
lobes of unequal size. The right lobe is larger than that in the liver of 
the horse; the smaller one is comparatively diminutive; and, altogether, 
the liver of the ox iiiiess than that of the horse. 

It has just been stated that the blood from the other contents of the 
abdomen, instead of flowing directly to the heart, passes through the liver. 
It enters by two large ves.sels, and is spread through every part of the liver 
by means of the almost innumerable branches into which these vessels di- 
vide. As it passes through the liver, a fluid is secreted from it, called the 
* Journ. Prat.de M^d. Vet., Mai 1831, p. 161, 
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Oile, probably a kind of excrement, the continuance of which in the blood 
would be injurious, but which, at the same time, answers a peculiar pur- 
pose in the process of digestion, that will be presently described. 

The bile thus secreted flows into the intestines, and enters the duode- 
num through an orifice, the situation of which is marked out by A, p. 426. 
In the horse, it flows into the intestines as fast as it is secreted or sepa- 
rated from the blood; but in cattle, a portion of it, probably a compara- 
tively small portion, is received into a reservoir, the galUhladder, where 
it is retained until needed for the purpose of digestion. While the ox is 
grazing or asleep, there is no necessity for the whole of the bile to run on 
into the intestines, but a part of it accumulates in the gall-bladder. While 
it is retained there, it undergoes some change; part of the water which it 
contains is absorbed, and the residue becomes thickened, and more effec- 
tive in its operation; and when the animal begins to ruminate, and por- 
tions of food pass through the fourth and true stomach into the duo- 
denum, not only is the flow of bile into the gall-bladder stopped, but, either 
by some mechanical pressure on that vessel which no one has yet ex- 
plained, or, more probably, by the sympathy which exists among all the 
organs of digestion, and the influence of the great organic nerve causing 
tlie (probably) muscular coat of the vessel to contract, the bile flows out of 
its reservoir, and proceeds to its ultimate destination, along with the portion 
which continues to run directly from the liver into the intestine, through 
the medium of the hepatic duct, This pear-shaped reservoir, the gall- 
bladder, is placed in a depression in the posterior face of the liver, and ad- 
heres to it by means of a delicate cellular texture. The construction of 
this vessel deserves attention. It has the same external peritoneal coat 
with the viscera generally; beneath is a thicker coat, euHently composed 
of cellular substane^e, in which no muscular fibres have yet been demon- 
stratively traced, but in which they may be well conceived to exist, and in 
wliich, doubtless, they do exist, in order to enable the gall-bladder to 
contract and expel its contents. The inner coat is a very singular one. It 
has not precisely the honeycomb cells of the reticulum in miniature, but 
it is divided into numerous cells of very irregular and different shapes, 
in the base of which, as in the cells of the reticulum, are minute follicular 
glands that secrete a mucous fluid to delend the internal surface of the 
gall-bladder from the acrimony of the bile which it contains. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 

Cattle, and especially those that are stall-fed, are far more subject than 
the horse to inflammation of the liver. This appears evidently enough on 
examination after death, but the symptoms during life are exceedingly 
obscure, and not to be depended upon. An almost invariable one, how- 
ever, is yellowness of the eyes and sjiin; but this accompanies, or is the 
chief characteristic of obstruction of the biliary duct, and possibly exists 
without the slightest inflammation of the substance of the liver. It should 
also be remembered that there is scarcely any acute disease to which cattle 
arc subject in which the liver does not sympathise. 

We shall have reason to suppose, by-and-by, that the bile performs an 
important part in the process of digestion. ^ It is secreted in great abun- 
dance in a healthy state of the animal, and that secretion is very much 
increased under almost every intestinal disease, on account of the sympathy 
which exists between the liver and the other organs of digestion. The feed- 
ing too much on oil-cake will produce in most cattle a yellowness of the 
skin during life, and a yellow tinge of the fat and the envelopes of the 
muscles after death. 
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In addition to the common symptoms of fever, (quickness of the pulse, 
heaving, dryness of the muzzle, heat of the mouth and root of the horn, 
listless or suspended rumination,) those that would lead to the suspicion 
of inflammation of the liver would be, lying continually on the right side,* 
slight spasms on that side, or wavy motions of the skin over the region of 
the liver — a general fulness of the belly, but most referrible to the right 
side, and the expression of considerable pain when pressure is made on 
that side. Occasionally, the animal looks round on this part, and endea- 
vours to rest his muzzle upon it. There is usually some degree of consti- 
pation; the beast does not urine so often or so abundantly as in health, 
and the urine is yellow or brown, or, in a few cases, bloody. 

The proper remedies are bleeding, physic, blisters on the right side, and 
restricted diet, from which every thing of a stimulating kind is carefully 
withdrawn. The most frequent causes of this complaint are blows, over- 
driving, the use of too stimulating food, and the sudden repulsion of some 
cutaneous disease. 

Inflammation of the liver sometimes takes on a chronic form. Perhaps 
it never assumed any great degree of intensity, or the intense inflamma- 
tion was palliated, but not removed; and this state may exist for some 
months, or years, not characterised by any decided symptom, and but little 
interfering with health- 'Fhen commences induration, or hardening of a 
portion of the liver, or of the greater part of it, and accompanied by tuber- 
cles, vomicas, hydatids, and the existence of the fluke-worm in the ducts. 

A cow came up from the west to Smilhfield market, in the year 1832. 
She was in tolerable condition, yet not in such a state as to afford a chance 
of her being bought by any respectable butcher; she was, therefore, set 
apart for the sausige-makers, and to them she was sold. She walked pretty 
well with the other cattle, and had no indication of disease, except enlarge- 
ment of the belly, yellowness of the skin, and her not carrying so much 
flesh as the rest. On examination after death, the liver weighed no less 
than 137lbs,, and measured, from one lobe to another, more than a yard 
and a quarter. There was little of the common appearance of inflamma- 
tion but it was evident that there were numerous hydatids: in fact, they 
occupied the larger part of the organ, and had hollowed it into various 
cavities of greater or smaller size. One cavity, nearly thirty inches in cir- 
cumference, presented when opened the appearance of a honeycomb, all 
the cells of which, and the whole of the excavatiow, were filled with hyda- 
tids, from the size of a sparrow’s egg to that of a swan: there were nearly 
300 of them. Some cysts were filled with blood, and others with 
matter of a fibrous character, and others had large fibrous cords extending 
from side to side. A few portions presented nearly the character of 
healthy liver, but, in general, where there were no hydatids, the substance 
resembled a deposit of matter that had gradually hardened into cartilaginous 
cells, and the centre of the liver was perfectly fibro-cartilaginous, without 
any trace of its original structure. This disease had probably existed 
during a long period, and had only interfered with health by preyenting 
her attaining the usual condition of fatted cattle. 

Mr. Goodworth, of Howden, relates another case of the existence of 
disease of the liver, apparently for a considerable period, and not interfering 
with health. He says, that ‘ a cow, the property of a neighbour, had 
calved, and done well. She was milked twice a day, and appeared in good 
health for six weeks, when the maid going to milk her in the morning 
found her very uneasy, and evidently ill. The cow was bled, and a mes- 
senger was sent to a druggist for medicine; but although he was absent 
only a few minutes, the cow was dead on his return. On opening the 
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body, all the abdominal viscera were found in perfect health, except the 
liver, the right lobe of which was much enlarged; and on an incision being 
made into it, a quart of matter of the consistence and colour of cream es- 
caped.’* 

The difficulty of detecting this chronic inflammation during the life of 
the animal throws much obscurity on the mode of treating it. Perma- 
nent yellowness of the skin — a constant, but not violent cough — and the 
want of, or the slowness in acquiring, condition beyond a certain degree, 
would be the symptoms of most frequent occurrence. The treatment should 
consist of the frequent exhibition of gentle purgatives, with a more than the 
usual quantity of the aromatic (six ounces of Epsom salts, and half an ounce 
of ginger,) and the food should be green, succulent, and as little stimu- 
lating as possible. Mercury, to which recourse is usually had, when a 
similar complaint is suspected to exist in the human subject, would be 
worse than thrown away upon cattle. In the majority of cases in which it 
is used for the diseases of cattle, it produces decided injurious effect. 

HEMORRHAGE FROM THE LIVER. 

It has already been observed that when these animals are turned on the 
fresh grass in the spring, or the fog in autumn, they are subject to various 
plethoric or inflammatory complaints. The ravages of apoplexy and in- 
flammatory fever at these times have been described. An undue quantity 
of blood rapidly formed oppresses the whole system, and, from some cause of 
determination to it, a particular organ or part becomes violently congested 
or inflamed, and the animal is destroyed. The liver occasionally suffers in 
this way. 

A case will illustrate this. It occurred in the practice of Mr. Tait, of 
Portsoy. He was requested to see a heifer, two years old, that on the 
previous night had been observed to be unwell. The pulse was 80, nearly 
imperceptible at the jaw; the extremities were cold, and rumination was 
suspended. There was much trembling of the hind quarters. An attempt 
was made to bleed her, but ere the blood could flow, she fell and ex- 
pired. On opening the belly, the cavity was found to contain nearly six 
gallons of blood, which had escaped from a rupture, two inches in length, 
in one of the lobes of the liver.t 

It would have been more satisfactory if fuller particulars of the previous 
symptoms of the disease and of the appearance of the other viscera had 
been given, but the experience of almost every practitioner will supply the 
deficiency. Certain beasts have died of some obscure disease; it has been 
rapid in its progress, and not characterized by any symptoms of great in- 
flammation, or the inflammatory symptoms, if such had appeared, have 
subsided, and those of evident and extreme exhaustion have suc- 
ceeded. The pulse has been feeble, , or almost indistinct — the mouth 
has been cold — the membranes of the mouth and nose pale. The breath- 
ing has been accelerated, and the weakness extreme. After the death, 
substance of the liver has been found softened; it has broken on the 
slightest handling; it may be washed away, and the various vessels tvhich 
permeate it exposed: the peritoneal covering has been loosened — elevated 
from the liver — and the interval has been occupied by a clot of blood; and 
from some rupture in this covering, which has partaken of the softening 
of the vifecus itself, a quantity of blood has been poured out; or it has 
oozed through the covering, and partially or almost entirely filled the 
cavity of the abdomen. 

* The ‘Veterinarian,’ June, 1831, p. 307, 
t Ibid. March, 1834, p. 147. 

40* 
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In such a case, the resources of medical art would be powerless, but 
every inslance of haemorrhage from the liver should be regarded as a 
warning against the adoption of too forcing a system of fattening, espe- 
cially in young beasts, and in the spring or fall of the year. 

JAUNDICE, OR THE YELLOWS. 

There are few diseases to which cattle are so frequently subject, or 
which are so difficult to treat, jaundice, commonly known by the appro- 
priate name of the yellows. It is characterized by a yellow colour of the 
eyes, the skin generally, and the urine. Its appearance is sometimes 
sudden, at other times the yellow tint gradually appears and deepens. In 
some cases it seems to be attended, for a while, by little pain or incon- 
venience, or impairment of condition; in others, its commencement is an- 
nounced by an evident state of general irritation and fever, and particu- 
larly by quickness and hardness of pulse, heaving of the flanks, excessive 
thirst, and the suspension of rumination; to these rapidly succeed depres- 
sion of spirits, and loss of appetite, strength, and condition. The animals 
can scarcely be induced to move, or th(?y separate themselves from 
the herd, and retiring to the hedge, either slowly pace along the side of 
it, or stand hour after hour, listless and half unconscious. Not only the 
skin, but the very hair, gradually becomes yellow; a scaly eruption 
appears attended by extreme itching, and sometimes degenerating into 
the worst species of mange. It is seldom, indeed, that bad mange 
appears among cattle without being accompanied by a yellow skin; and 
the cutaneous eruption was probably caused by the presence and constant 
excretion of bile irritating the exhalent vessels of the skin. A state of 
costiveness usually accompanies the yellow skin, at least in the early 
period of the disease, although diarrhoea, which no astringents will subdue, 
may afterwards appear, and, in fact, will generally wind up the affair, and 
carry the patient off. Jaundice cannot long exist without being accom- 
panied by general impairment of health, and loss of condition. Cows 
are particularly subject to it in spring and autumn. The milk soon shares 
in the yellowness of the other secretions, and occasionally acquires an 
unpleasant and bitter taste. 

The usual cause of jaundice is obstruction of the passage of the bile 
from the gall-bladder into the duodenum. This obstruction is effected in 
various ways; but most frequently by biliary concretions or calculi. Dur- 
ing the continuance of the bile in the gall-bladder, a certain portion of the 
water which it contains is removed by the process of absorption; the resi- 
due becomes proportionably thickened, and the most solid parts are either 
precipitated, or form themselves into liard masses. Biliary calculi are not 
unfrequently found in the gall-bladder of cattle, of varying size, from that 
of a pin’s head to a large walnut. Their form indicates that they 
were composed by some process of crystallization; they are round with 
concentric circles, or conical, or assuming in a rude way the form of a 
cube, or a pentagon, or hexagon. There is usually some central portion 
of harder bile round which the rest is collected. They are of less 
specific gravity than the bile, and even than water, and are found swim- 
ming in the gall-bladder. They are composed of the yellow matter of 
the bile, wdth a portion of mucus holding it together; and this colouring 
matter is valued by the painter on account of its peculiar and almost 
unrivalled permanence. It is insoluble in water and alcohol, but it 
readily diffuses itself in a solution of potash. 

So far as can be observed, the presence of these calculi in the gall-bladder 
does not inconvenience the animal, or interfere with health, for they are 
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yound in the greater number of oxen that are brought to the metropolitan 
slaughter-houses. At all events, there are no recognized symptoms by 
Avhich their presence can be detected, or even suspected. In some cases 
the writer of this work has detected more than a hundred small calculi in 
the bladder of one ox.* 

Sometimes, however, they enter the duct (the cystic) which conveys 
the bile to the intestines. They are likely to do this on account of their 
swimming on the surface of the fluid which the bladder contains. The 
cystic duct is large at its union with the bladder; it is a continuation of 
tlie neck of the bladder; and the gall-stone may be easily pressed into the 
commencement of the tube: but it has scarcely entered it before its passage 
is obstructed by the folds of the inner coat of the duct. These assume a 
semilunar form, with the edges projecting towards the bladder, and they 
act as partial valves, retarding the progress of the bile, so that it may 
not be all pressed out at once, but gradually escape as the process of 
digestion may require. 

The gall-stone being thus impacted, violent spasmodic action takes 
place in the muscles of the duct, occasioned by the irritation of its conti- 
nued pressure. It is fortunate, however, that although the muscles of 
these ducts act with some power, the obstruction is usually, with no 
great difliculty, overcome. 'J'he duct distends; as it distends, these 
valvular folds lie closer to the sides, and no longer oppose the passage of 
the calculus, which is pressed on until it reaches the common duct. The 
calibre of this tube is larger, and, unless the calculus is of considerable 
bulk, no farther difficulty occurs until it reaches the opening into the duo- 
denum, which being situated in the centre of a muscular prominence, 
acting as a valve, and preventing the passage of all matters whether fluid 
or solid from the intestine into the ducts, a new difficulty is opposed to the 
progress of the gall-stones, and there is some return of pain, and in a few 
cases the pain is evidently more intense than in the early stage. At 
length this sphincter muscle of the duodenum dilates; the calculus enters 
the intestinal canal; the pain ceases, and the natural colour of the skin 
returns. In this species of jaundice,*we have, in addition to the yellow 
skin, the heaving of the flanks, the hard concentrated pulse, the diminished 
appetite, the insatiable thirst and the other symptoms of fever. Then, too, 
we have the alternate coldness and heat of the ears, the roughness of the 
coat, the urine becoming first of a transparent yellow, and then opaque 
red, saffron-coloured, or brown, and the sediment brown. The bowels 
are constipated, the fajces seldom evacuated, and, when appearing, are 
hard and black. 

Bleeding is now clearly indicated, and that until the animal becomes 
faint. During this partial sympathy, the muscles of the duct may cease 
their spasmodic constriction, and the calculus may pass on. To this 
should be added powerful purgation, consistijig of doses of a pound and a 
half each of Epsom salts, or of a pound of the salts, with 10 grains of the 
Croton Ifiglii; the medicine being repeated once in six hours, until purging 
is produced. Mashes should be given to hasten and increase the action 
of the physic, and the beast should, if possible, be turned out to grass 
during the day, and taken up at night. Opium or digitalis, and particularly 
the latter, may be given, in doses of half a drachm of either, with a view 
to allay the violent constriction of the duct. From the knowledge tliat 

* ‘ The number of calculi sometimes contained in the gall-bladder is almost incre- 
dible. Morg ' ,rni took 3646 out of this reservoir belongingto a human being; and in 
the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, 1000 are preserved, which arc stated to have 
been extracted from one gall-bladder .*—- of Practical Medicine^ article 
Jaundice. 
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biliary concretions dissolve in a solution of potash, considerable quantities 
of nitrate and acetate of potash have been given, but with doubtful success. 
Ether, hydrochlorate of ammonia, potash, and soda, have also been 
fruitlessly administered for the same purpose. 

Another mechanical cause of jaundice may be the obstruction formed by 
the fasciola or fluke-worm. This singular parasite, resembling in form a 
little sole, and of the natural history of which, or of the changes that it has 
undergone, or may undergo, nothing is known, is found in great quantities 
in the livers of rotted sheep and deer, and, next to them, in the livers of 
cattle, and especially of those that are bred in low and marshy situations. 
They accompany almost every chronic disease of the liver, and often exist 
in the healthy animal. They inhabit the ducts into which the bile is 
poured from the smaller vessels of the liver — they are swimming in the 
bile, and said to be generally found working their way against the course 
of that fluid. 

There is no case on record in which it has been proved by examination 
after death that the fluke-worm has mechanically obstructed the passage 
of the bile, and thus caused both the yellowness and the spasm, yet it can 
easily be imagined that this will sometimes occur. There are no peculiar 
symptoms to indicate the existence of these worms, for they have never 
been voided from the mouth or the anus: — to the first, there would be a 
mechanical impediment from the construction of both the lower and upper 
orifices of the stomach; and the digestive process going on through the 
whole of the intestinal canal would render the latter improbable, if not 
impossible. Their presence could only be guessed at from the nature of 
the pasture, or from their having been found in other beasts of the same 
herd. 

The same means would be adopted as in. supposed obstruction by a 
calculus, but with this probable difference, that the obstruction would be 
more easily and quickly removed. 

Of the other species of jaundice in which the attack is more gradual, and 
apparently unconnected with pain, and in which the symptoms are weak- 
ness, listlessness, oedematous swellfitgs, high-coloured urine, hardened ex- 
crement, declining condition, and occasional death, anatomical observation 
has discovered various causes. The state of the liver itself will some- 
times account for every symptom. It may labour under chronic inflamma- 
Uon, without disorganization, and the secretion of bile will be considerably 
increased, and produced more rapidly than the ducts can carry it off, or 
than it can be disposed of in the process of digestion, and it would lurk in 
the intestines, and be taken up by the absorbents and carried into the cir- 
culation. At other times the diseased state of the liver prevents the escape 
of the bile, whether in its natural or even diminished quantity; thus, gene- 
ral enlargement of the substance of the liver will press upon and partially 
close the biliary ducts — tubercles, or other tumours in the liver will effect 
the same thing. Inflammation may exist in the ducts themselves. They 
may become thickened or ulcerated, and thus cease to give passage to the 
bile, which will then be taken up by the absorbents of the liver, or 
mechanically forced back upon the vessels whence it was secreted. These 
are occasional causes of jaundice; and when they exist it will not be 
wondered at that the complaint is obstinate, and too often fatal. 

Sometimes the source of the evil may exist in the duodenum. It may 
be inflamed or ulcerated, or thickened, and so the opening from the biliary 
duct into the intestine may be closed: or the mucus which may be se- 
creted in the duodenum may be too abundant, or of too viscid a character, 
and thus also the orifice may be mechanically obstructed. 

What symptom will indicate to the practitioner which of lliese morbid 
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stales of the liver or its ducts, or if the first intestine, is the cause of the 
disease? of if it did, what means could he adopt in such a case with the 
hope of ultimate success? The treatment of confirmed jaundice is a 
thankless and disheartening business. The practitioner, however, must 
look carefully and anxiously to the symptoms, and be guided by them. 
There is no general rule to direct him here. If there is evident fever, he 
must bleed, and regulate his abstraction of blood by the apparent decree 
of fever. In every case but that of diarrhtea; and at the commencement of 
that, he must administer purgatives — in large doses when fever is present, 
or in somewhat smaller quantities, but more frequently repeated, when 
constipation is observed; and in doses still smaller, but yet sufficient to 
.excite a moderate and yet continued purgative action, when neither fever 
nor constipation exists. Considering, however, the natural temperament 
of cattle, the purgative should be accompanied by a more than usual 
quantity of the aromatic, unless the degree of fever should plainly forbid 
it. There are few things respecting which veterinary practitioners differ 
more than the kind of purgative that should be administersd in this case. 
Some, who are usually partial to the Epsom or Glauber’s salts, here prefer 
the aloes. Mr. Leigh, of Bristol, in a letter with which he favoured the 
writer of this treatise. Says, that ‘jaundice is soon checked at the begin- 
ning, by administering Barbadoes aloes, Castile soap, and Venice turpen- 
tine;” Mr. Baker, of Reigate, as easily effects a cure by the adminis- 
tration of Epsom or Glauber’s salts in doses according to the size of the 
beast; while the author of ‘ the Survey of Somersetshire’ gives us a 
remedy for yellows, which seldom or never fails; ‘ flower of mustard, 
mixed with any liquid, and in doses of two ounces, repeated two or three 
times in the course of twenty-four hours.’* 

It may not, perhaps, be quite a matter of indifference what purgative is 
administered. The Epsom salts here, as in other cases, is the safest, the 
most to be depended upon, and the most effective; but the secret of treating 
jaundice, not with the almost invariable success of which some speak, but 
with the best prospect of doing good, is by the repetition of mild purga- 
tives, accompanied, and their povver inc^^ed* aiid the digestive powers of 
the animal roused, and his strength supported by the addition of aromatics 
and stomachics in such doses as the slight degree, or the absence, of lever 
may indicate. Tlie writer of this article certainly cannot confirm by his 
testimony tlie opinion of the comparative ease with which the complaint may 
be removed: he has not only found it to be one of the most common affec- 
tions of the liver, but one of tlie most untractable and fatal; and this from 
the insidious manner in which it proceeds until it has fixed itself on the 
constitution beyond the power of medicine to remove it. The following 

^ Some boil 8oz. of salFron in a quart of milk, and esteem it to be a never-failing 
cure of jaundice. 'Fhe drink will certainly be expensive, but what good effect can be 
produced by the employment qf this inert yellow drug for the cure of the yellow dis- 
ease yet remains to be proved. Every one who is in the slightest degree acquainted 
with Cattle medicine would pronounce such a decoction to be altogether ineffective. 
It was this superstitious notion of getting rid of one yellow by the application of an- 
other, that gradually made tlie powerless and useless turmeric an indispensable ingre- 
dient in cattle medicine, since jaundice is more or less mixed up with the various 
diseases to which cattle are subject. 

The use of saffron, however, is of no recent date in horse as well as cattle practice. 
The following recipe is extracted from the Harician MSS. No. 507, as arranged in the 
library of the British Museum. 

‘ Take three pennyworth of English saffron, two pennyworth of treacle, one penny, 
worth of sallad oyle, three of sugar candy, two of turmcrickc, and a quarte of milke. 
Seethe all this together, and then let it stand until it is cool, and give it to the horse 
fasting and ride him a little upon it, and set him up warm, but he must be blooded 
first; and three howers afterwards give him a mash.’ 
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short directions comprise all that can be done: — subdue the inflanimatibn 
or fever by bleeding and physick; — keep the bowels afterwards under the 
mild but evident influence of purgative medicine; — add aromatics and 
stomachics to the medicine almost from the beginning; to these, if the 
strength and condition of the animal should appear to be wasting, add 
tonics — the gentian root will stand at the head of them ; — and lastly, 
when the disease has been apparently subdued, a few tonic drinks will 
restore the appetite, prepare for the regaining of condition, and re-establish 
tlie secretion of milk. 

THE PANCREAS. 

This is a long, irregularly formed, flattened gland, considerably smaller 
in cattle than in the horse, and confined in them to the left side of the ab- 
domen, in the neighbourhood of, but not adhering to, the fourth stomach, 
and mostly connected with the duodenum and colon, by mesenteric attach- 
ments. It is of a pale red colour, and evidently composed of an accumu- 
lation of small glands resembling salivary ones: each of them is a 
secreting gland, and a duct proceeds from each; — these unite and form 
one common canal, which takes its course towards the duodenum, unites 
itself with the biliary duct, already described, and enters with it into the 
duodenum, as represented at /i, in the cut in p. 426. The nature of the 
fluid thus conveyed will be presently considered. 

This gland appears to be subject to very few diseases, and the symptoms 
of these diseases are, in the present state .of knowledge of the patho- 
logy of calfle very imperfectly known. In; a few instances, enlarge- 
ment of the pancreas has been fouM after death; (in one case, this 
conglomerate gland was more than treble its natural size;) at other times, 
there have been inflammation, tubercles, a sclurrous induration, and con- 
siderable abscess; but there were no previous symptoms to lead to the sus- 
picion that this gland was the principal seat of disease, and there were* 
other morbid appearances ■ in the stomachs or intestines, to indicate 
sufficient cause of death without reference to the state of the pancreas, 
1 his is a subject which deserves the attention of the veterinary surgeon, 
and on which no one has yet yri^l^ured to write.* 

We are now prepared to follow the passage of the food from the fourth 
stomach into the intestinal canal. 

CHAPTER XIV, 

THE ANATOMY AND DISEASED OF THE INTESTINES. 

If the reader will refer to the cut of the Intestines of the Horse, in 
page 202 of the Treatise on that animal in ilie Farmer’s Series, he will 
perceive a considerable difference in their appearance and structure in the; 
horse and in cattle. There is in cattle couiparalively little of the irregu- 
larity of size which is seen in the intestines 4 )f the horse. The cofon 
and the caecum, although larger than the small intestines in cattle, are 
diminutive compared with those viscera in the horse, 'i'he reason of this is 

* As some guide to the researches of the veterinarian, tlic following extract from 
Dr. Abercrombie’s valuable ‘ P.itliological and Practical Rcscarclics’ is introduced. 

‘ Many cases are on record of chronic disease of tlic pancreas, exhibiting mucli 
diversity of symptoms, and nearly in the following proportion: — Of twenty-seven cases 
which 1 find mentioned by various writers, six were fatal with gradual wasting and 
dyspeptic symptoms, and witbont any urgent symptoms. In eight, tliere were frw^uent 
vomitings, with more or less pain in the epigastric region; and tliirtccn were fatal, "with 
long-continued pain without vomiting; in some of these, tlic pain extended to the 
back, and in others it was much increased by taking food. In several there were 
dropsical symptoms, and in three or fonr there was jaundice from the tumour com- 
pressing the biliary ducts. In the morbid appearances aslo there was great variety.* 
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sufficiently evident. The enormous development of the rumen, occupy- 
ing nearly three-fourths of the abdominal cavity, leaves no room for an 
intestine so bulky as the caecum of the horse: the bowels are therefore 
diminished in size, in order that they may be more readily packed wher- 
ever room can be found for them. 

The larger inteStiifies, particularly the colon and the caecum, have not 
the collated structure in cattle, which the slightest inspection of their ex- 
ternal covering shows that they possess in the horse; and, consequently, 
the food will pass through them with considerably greater rapidity. Lest 
this however, should prevent the abstraction of all the nutriment which 
it contains, and thus interfere with the destiny of catfle — the furnishing 
of the human being with food while they are living and after they are 
dead-^the intestinal canal is greatly prolonged. The intestines of the 
horse are ten limes as long as the body df that aniittal; the intestines of 
the ox are twenty-two times as long as his body^ 

Each intestine shall be briefly described. 



1. The Duodenum. 4. The Crocum. 7. The Mesentery. 

2. The .Tcjiinum. 5 . The Colon. 8. Mesenteric Glands. 

3 TJio Ileum. 6. The Rectum. 9. JBIood-vessels. 

THE DUODENUM. 

This, as will be observed at a, p. 203, in the Treatise on the Honsie, is of 
considerable size in that animal compared with the small intestines; but it 
will be remarked (^, p. 426, and 1. in this cut) that the duodenum is, 
at its commencement from the stomach, little larger than the jejunum and 
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ilnum, which arc proloiigalious from it. The stomach of the horse is an 
exceedingly small one; the food necessarily passes quickly out of it, and 
the work of digestion, so far as the stomach is concerned, namely, the dis- 
solving of the food, and the conversion of it into one homogeneous mass, is 
imperfectly performed: therefore it is detained in the upper portion of the 
duodenum for this solution to be completed, or as much so as the nature ot 
the food will admit, before the true function of tliis intestine conimem es. In 
consequence, however, of the maceration of the food in the rumen, the dou- 
ble mastication, and the mechanism of tlie manyplus, by means of which 
every fibrous particle is seized and grounddown, the food is nearly dissolv- 
ed before it enters the fourth stomach; it is easily completed there, and the 
duodenum has nothing to do of this nature. On this account, the duodc 
num of tlie horse is a capacious one; it is a kind of second stomach: while 
the duodenum of cattle is little larger than the small intestines wliicli 
succeed to it. 

The duodenum and all the intestines have, like the stoniachs, three 
coals. The outer one is the peritoneum, or the membrane by which all 
the contents of the belly are invested; by which also they are all contined 
in their natural situations, and ,by the smoothness and moisture ol 
which, all injurious friction and concussion are avoided. The second is 
the muscular coat, supplied by the motor organic nerves, and by means 
tlie contraction of which the food is proj)cllcd along the intestinal canal 
in the process of healthy digestion, or hastened when tljose muscles arc 
made to contract more rapidly and violently under the inlluence of irrita- 
tion, whether referrible to disease or to some purgative drug. The iniun' 
coat is a mucous one, thickly studded with minute glands, which, in a 
state of health, secrete sufficient mucous fluid to lubricate the passage: 
and, under the stimulus of a purgative, throw out a fhiid increased ij: 
quantity, and of a more aqueous character, and in which tlie contents e: 
tlie intestines are softened tmd involved and carried away. 

On ibis coat likewise open the mouths of innumerable vessels — llu* lac- 
teal absorbents — which imbibe or take up the nulrilixe portion of tiu 
food. 7'hese vessels ramify across the mesentery, and convey this nulri- 
nient to a common duct that passes along it, and by means of wliicli ii 
is carried into the great veinsjin the neigid.)oarhood of tlie heart, whcr(‘ \i 
is mixed with tlie venous blood rclurued from every part, lly the pown 
of tlie heart it is propelhul through the lungs, wlunc. it is jmrilied and viic.- 
lized; and having been returned to this organ it is driven tliroiigh otlic i 
vessels all over the frame, and bestows nutrinn'iit and life on every pan. 

The food, in a state of perfect solution, and under the name of chymi’, is 
forced on by the muscular coat of the fourth stomach into the diioileiunn. 
where another change immediately^ commences, 'J'lio food is sejiarated 
into two distinct portions or principles — that which is nutritive or capahU 
of being imbibed hy^ tlie lacteals — a white fluid called vhylv . — and tli:n 
which is cither innutrilivo, or which they reject, aiul which is propelled 
along the intestines and finally evacuated. 

'J'liore lias been much dispute as to tlie manner in whieli this separation 
is effected. I’lu; chyme that has been formed by the agene-y of the gastrii* 
juu e may contain in itself a tendency to this sejiiTalion, or precipitation 
of the excrementilioiis part; or this may^ he cflected liy some fluid secreted 
from the mucous coat of the duodenum; or the bile and pancreatic juice 
may be the main agents in producing the cliaiige. 

Ten or twelve inches down the duodenum, as may be seen at /^, p. 42(h 
two ducts pcjnctraie the coats of that intestine, and pour into it the fluid 
secreted by the pancreas and liver. It would seem likely, from the dis- 
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lance from the stomach at which these fluids eater, that^SiOni^ OhaUge had 
already Uiketi place in the contents of the duodenum, which ‘was to he per- 
fected by means of these auxiliaries. The separation or.pnWpitatiort is 
more raphily and eflectually made ; wliile the bile also has Sorrie stintnla- 
tin^ effect on the coats of the stomach, urging the exhalent^ and the ab- 
sorbents, and the ijauscies of the intestines, to stronger and more effectual 
aciiou; and the pancreatic jui(*e may dilute the Biliary secretion, and 
shield the intestine from its occasional too great aerimony. 

While, howc'vcr, the bile is thus acting in promoting healthy digestion, 
(and no animals afford more frequent illustration of the connection between 
the ])iUary secretion and the digestive procelss than cattle do,) the true 
notion of it is perhaps, that it is an excremenlitious Substance, containing 
properties that would be noxious to the constitution, but, as in most of the 
contrivances of iiaiuie, the mode of its evacuation. answers another and a 
salutary purpose.^ 

The length of the duodenum varies according to the fancy of different 
writers. It terminates in the jejunum, but there is no assignable point 
where the one can be said to terminate and the other begin. 

♦ 

.•the WJriTNUM ANP ILBUMf* 

These intestines, together with the duodenum, the caecum, and a por- 
tion of the colon, will be seen (in the cut p. 4-67, at Jigs. 2 and 3,) to be 
united together, and enfolded in one common expansion of the mesentery. 
They lie on the right side of tbe belly^ occupying the flank, and resting 
upon the right portion of the rumen.’ The jejunum and the ileum con- 
stitute the border of this* mesenteric expansion, and. are disjrosed^in, tlie 
form of numerous spiral ’convolutions. If they were unfolded^ tlie length 
of tliese intestines would, in an ox of common sixe, amount to more than 
100 ffuM. This length of small intestine isr designed to compensate for the 
waul of development and of cancelli in ihe larger ones, 'fhe food is de- 
tained by the length of the pateSage-, and also by the construction of tlu‘ 
convolutions. They may be considered as discharging the function of the 
cctcuin and colon in the horse, and th^ ftiindpal absorption of chyle takes 
place in them, 

. - THte CiECUM 

Is a very different viscus from that which bears the same name in the 

The gall of the ox is applied to various uses;, it was formerly used medicinally, as 
rcadilj- combining witli the Jiardoncd wax of the ear, and coritrihutin^ to its easier re- 
nio\al, and also as a mild and bcurfieial external stimulant in cases of inflammatinn of 
the e.ir, and particularly those of a chronic character, and connected with partial dcaf- 
nc'-s. It JiuH also been adopted as a stiinulanl in some cases of ophthalmia, and old 
people used to think that it was beneficial in difficult menstruation, and also in diffienlt 
labour. 

In coininerce its value is of a more decided character. It is boiled and skimmed ; 
one ounce of alum is then added to each pint of the gall ; to another pint of the gall 
one ounce of common s.iU is added ; the liquids are placed in separate bottles, corked 
down, and ke])t close for three im)nths ; the clear portion is llnm f>oured off from each, 
and tlio contents of the two bottles being mixed together, a precipitation or coagulum 
is rapidly formed, leaving a portion of the liquid above clear and colourless. This is 
called refined ox-gull. It is considered by some to possess a cosmetic quality; it cer- 
tainly combines with the greasy matter witli which old paintings may be staiued, and 
al -o with that which may have been mixed with various colours ; it gives a ©opting to 
ivory, and even to trjeing paper and to satin, which enables the artist to paint with wa- 
ter colours upon them, 'and to lay successive Coats of colours when drawing, and to fix 
chalk and jiencil drawings so that they may be tinted. An extract of ox-gall 'has also 
been used instead of^p, more readily and effectually to clean greasy cloths* — Gw{/ 
and /k< Suji)^lemcnt» to the Pharmacopoda. 

41 
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horse. It describes a considerable .arch (sce^^^. 4, p, 467,) the superior 
extremity of which fixed to t)ie portion of mesentery comnion to it and 
the small intestines, while the inferior portion floats loo^e in the abdomen, 
and is prolonged into the pelvic cavity, where it has a rounded termination 
The portion of food that can enter into it is smaller in the horse, and 
cannot bo detained long there, because there are no l6<j^udinal 'hands to 
pucker the intestine into numerous and deep cells; hut the contents of the 
c?ecum have the same character of being more fluid than in any other part 
of the intestinal canal. The length of the c®cum dilfers little from that of 
the horse, seldom exceeding a yard. 

T THE conoN. , 

This intestine is evidently divisible into two parts, (set? fig, 5, p. 467;) 
the* one smaller than the caecum is supp6rted by the ooTmnion mesentery, 
flie othetHoats loose in the belly, and forms part of the second mass of in- 
testines. It has somewhat the same convolutions as in the horse, but is 
destitute of ilk muscular bands. It is also less tlmn the circura, but, com- 
bined with the next and the last intestine, the “tectum, it measlires more 
tliau thirty-three feet, being almost double iho length of Xhose intestiru^s in 
the horse. The want of mechanical obstructioatb the passage of the food 
is thus made up by the ittcreased lengths the viscera. In the colon, the 
process of digestion may be considered to he in a manner terminated, and 
all that remains is fleculent matter, that continues to be urged on in order 
to be expelled.' 

THE RECTUM. 

This intestine, so called from the straight course which it runs, termi- 
nates the digestive canal. It also has no longitudinal bands, for it con- 
tains little beside the exetement that is Ho be discharged, or that should least 
of ail be ‘detained. The lacteal absorhei\tIk may still be traced in this intes- 
tine, hut it is probable that very little nutritive matter is taken up, allliough, 
from the occasional hardened statue of the dung, it is possible that much 
fluid may be carried off. 

A circular muscle, always in action, Is placed at the termination of the 
rectum, in order to prevent its contents from being involuntarily dis- 
charged. Its power is just sufllcient for the purpose; and it readily yields, 
when, by the pressure of the abdominal musok's and the dirijiliragin, the 
excrement is forced ^atnst it, in tlie voluntary eflorts of the animal. 

The contents of the rectum in cattle are essentially different froin those 
that occupy the same intestine in the horse. 'Fhcy are semi-fluid — tlieir 
niiiuiive qualities are nearly exhausted, and they are of very inferior value 
for agricultural purposes. 

The scientific author of the treatise on ‘ British Husbandry,’ in the 
Faimer’s Series, p. 227, says, that ‘ when used alone, row-dung has been 
considered, in most cases, as nearly worthless. It has also been thought 
that the dtmg of milch-cows is inferior to that of oxen; but this can only 
be attributed to iheir yielding milk, which probably deprives the dung 
of some* portion of its richness, for when they are dried off and fattened, 
there is no percejiiilde diflerence.’ He makes two quotations in illustration 
of the inferior quality of the cow-dung — one from the Essex Eeport, 
vol. ii. p. 238, in which it is s4ted that ‘ fifteen aCres having been manured 
for beans, six with horse-dung, and nine with dung from the cow-yard, the 
six acres produced far more th^n the nine,’ and that ^ * in an experiment 
made near Grantham, in Tiincolnsbirc, on a poor dry sdil,|he manure from 
a horse-yard, and that from a,yi«rd #Ji©re neat cattle were 
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used separately for turnips, and the former was found tb have greatly the 
advantage.’ He adds, however, tliat < mixed with other ‘kinds of ma- 
nure, it is exceedingly valuable; that althougli its eHeot nfwm'^the soil* is 
.Mower and less jwtverful than tlia^ of horse dung, ills more durable^ and 
that upon sand and a dry and Warm spil, its cooling qualities ren- 

der it of much ^service.” *^1 'he comparison wKich he dfawo m other res- 
pects, between the two kinds of dung will be found to be interesting and 
instructive. 

THfc niSEATSES OF* THE INTESTINES. * 

These; with the exce'ption of diarrhoea, are. seldom so acute or fatal as 
in the horse, but they arc too numerous, and destroy too many of our 
eat tie. 'Those whiUh belong tp tW membranes that .invest "or line the 
inteslineh, and that are.referrible to the greater part, or the whole, of their 
('xtent, will with most convenience first come under consideration. Those 
which alTedt bnly particular viscera, or parts of them, will naturally follow. 

ENI.AR0EJ«ENT of the mesenteric OEikNDS. 

It has been stated that there are numerous vessels, termed lacteals, op^i- 
ing on the inner coal of the inujstines, in Order to convey the chyle to tne 
thorjunc duct, so that it may mingle with and supply the waste of the 
blood. These little vessels, ere l)iey reach the main trunk * pass through 
a glandular body., in wjuch some unknown change is probably effected in 
the ch^Ic. Some of these mesenteric glands are^ represented at Jig* 8, 
page 4G7. 'These glands occasionally become unnaturally enlarged, and 
then, whether from the abstraction of so much nutriment, in order to con- 
tribute to this enlargement, or from the uriklmwn change nol taking place 
in tlie chyle before it mingles with the blood, or from the constitutional dis- 
turb.iucc which the presence of siich a body in the abdomen must produce, 
the animal ceases to thrive, his belly; hocoines enlarged, cough aqd Coii- 
suinpiion aj)pedr, and he gradually wastes away ahd dies. On examination 
after death, bomo of the mesenteric glands^ are of ufiusual bdlk,^nd occa- 
sionally have grown to an enormous 

Air. Brown, of Melton, has recordefl a ,ca^e of singular enlargement f)f 
one of lhe.se glands.* He was sent R 4o examine a cow. with con- 
.'.ideiMblc depression of countenance, tho’^eyes shrunk iu their orbits, the 
ni(‘rjibi\me 'oi the nose and the iiiQuth of a pale ycllpw colour, and the skin 
jiound the eyes, nose and mouth also presenting the same tinge. Tin* 
puKe wa^ quick, the hreatliuig difficult, the belly swelled, and she could 
scarcely be induced to rliove. When the hand w-as passed along the right 
side, a large tumour could be distinctly felt, and which wmuld not yield to 
pressure. 

Mr. Browm very properly decided that tlie *caSc was hopeless, and ad- 
vised that she should be destroyed. She was, howeve'i*, given up to" him 
for experiiiKMit. He determined first to try the effect of mercury, and he 
gave her every night two scruples of calomel, wdth a drachm of hemlock, 
and half a drachm of opium; he also adunnistcred four ounces of Epsom 
salts every morning, in eight ounces of infusion of ca.«carilla.. A more 
judicious plan of treatment he could scarcely have adopted. As soon as 
purging commenced, he omitted the internal medicine, shaved the hair 
in)m the right side, and well rubbed in daily an ounce of ‘Strong mofeurial 
oiiUtqent with a drachm of camphor. This was continued for six days; 
but the patient cominuing fo lose flesh, and becoming so weak m Hot to be 

I 

* Veterinarian, Fcli. 1830. 
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able to raise herself up when do\vii, and the tuiiiour not diminishing^, he 
ordered' her to be destroyed. 

On opening the abdomen, the first thing that presented itself filling the 
iliac region was a large mesenteric gland, of irregular form, weighing 
1601 b. On maldhg a section through it, its nppe a ranees was chiefly tliat of 
a schirrous deposit, Th<^ mesenteric glands gtnun'ally iinhfMilth^ and 
many of them were seiiirrdus. This ease is a valuable oriej it is tluj only 
one on record of schirrous enlargement of the mesenteric ^ands of tlio ox; 
hut the .rcQe!fl.eclion of every practitioner will furnish him with not a fcAV 
instances of these tumours unexpectedly presenting themselvi^s on exami- 
nation of the abdomen. They, have been found Chiefly in yoiihg beasts 
that had been bred too much in and in, or that had been weal^ from other 
causes, luid particularly in those that had been subject to chronic cough, 
associated with tubercles in llte lungs. In low and damp situations these 
tumours have’ been foinid on the mesentery of cattle that have been long 
unthrifty and out of condition, anjd that have at length died appjif^^ntly in 
copsequence of some other disease. . . 

The association, however, with these diseases has diflfered so materially 
in dilfereni cases,' and the symptoms have been so obscure, or so much re- 
s^nhling those of various and almost opposite c<:»mplaints, that ili(\y have 
not yet been satisfactorily -classed and arranged. This also must d)e the 
work of future veterinarians,* and when cattle medicine begins to receive 
that attention which it deserves. ^ V 

The treatment of , these mesenteric enlargements, when- they are sus- 
pected and pretty well ascertained, would bo a course of mild purgatives, 
mingled with tonics (the Epsom .salts with gciitian and ginger, a dost* 
suffi(*iCnt to keep the bowels gently open being administered every niorn- 
ing,) witli the exhibition of from six to ten grains of the bydriodate of 
potash, at rioon and night, and the removal of the animal to good and dry 
pasture. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE SoWELS. 

Of this malady, Jis in the horse, there are two species: the first is iuflani- 
mafion ol’ the external coat of the intestines, accompanied by considerable 
fever, and usually by costiveness; the second is that of tlie iut(n*nal or 
mucous coat, and generally attended by violent purging. 

The first of tliese, designated by the term Eeteritis, is, in most cus(?s, 
sudden in its attack* Beasts of middle age — strong — in good condition, 
and particularly work nig cattle, are inosl subject to it. Calves, old boasts, 
and milch cows are comparatively exenipt Irom it. 'I'hc disease is most 
frequent in hot weather, and after long-continued drought. 

The beast, that on the preceding (lay seemed to be in perfect health, is 
observed to be dull — depressed — his muzzle dry— r-his hair rough; — he 
shrinks when his loins are pressed uj>on, and his belly s(^ems to be enlargcid 
on the left side. To these symptoms speedily succeed disinclination to 
move — weakness of the hind limbs — trembling of them — staggering — 
iiea.'ing of the flanks — ‘protrusion of the liead — redness of the eyes — heat 
of the mouth ahd (;ars and roots of the horns, and a small, ^ut rapid pulse, 
generally varing from 60 to 80 beats in a minute. Humiliation has no^v 
ceased; the appetite is lost; the faeces arc rarely voided, and are hard and 
covered with a glazy mucus, and that mucus is sometimes streaked with 
blood;— the aninial also moans with intensity of pain. 

These symptoms rapidly increase; the palicm becomes more depressed; 
the pulse more feeble ; the ^moaning incessant, and tj^^.beast is conti- 
nually., down. He becomes' half tmeonscious, and is evmently half-blind; 
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tLo mouth is filled with foam, and the. tongue is covered with a brownish 
} cl low dc])osit. There is grinding of the teeth, and diflicul'tyin the swal- 
lowing of liquids ; a tucked up appearance of the belly muiglihg: with the 
enhirgcment of the left flank — and the whole of the belly is exceedingly 
tender. Until htM; too weak to raise himself, he is exceedingly restless, 
1} ing down, aiid^^mediatcly getting up again, and with convulsive move- 
ments ()f the muscles of the neck and extremities. The evacuation of the 
faces is entirely suppressed, or a little stream of liquid excrement, forces a 
passage through the. hardened n^ass by which the recfqm is Siistended, and 
tliat which is voided has an exceedingly fmtid* and putrid smell. This 
symptom fc^^haracteristic. The person who is accustomed to cattle says, 
that the fardeUhound otsupfed^ but he often iSistakes the nature 

of the case, and fancies t,hai diarrhosa instead of costiveness exists. The 
urine becomes thick" and oily and brown, and has a peculiarly disagreeable 
and penetrating smell. , As tlw disease proceeds, the weakness and suflering 
increase, un^Ldie aaimal dies, sometimes exhausted, but mostly in -con- 
vulsions, and frequently discharging a bloody fotid fluid from the mouth, 
the nose, and the anus, • ^ : 

Sometimes, when the disease has npi been attacked wfth' siiflicient en- 
ergy, and oftener in despite of the most skilful treatment, ptlier symptoms 
appear. The animal seems to. amend ; . the pulse is slower 'and more de- 
veloped — rumination returns— the patient cats a little— the enlargement 
of the flanks siibside^^the fXcremepL whether hard or. fluid, is more 
abundantly discharged : but tlie beast is sadly thin— ^he is daily losing 
ground — his coat stares-r-tl-c hair is easily detached — the skin clings to 
tlic bones — he is sometimes better, and sometimes wbfse, until violent 
inflammation again suddenfy comes on, and he is speedily carried ofL* 

C)ii examinaUqn after death the first thing that presents itself is the 
ongorgement of the sub-cutaneous vessels with black and coagulated blood, 
•and the discoloration of the muscles, softened in their consistence and be- 
coming putrid. Tlie abdomen exhibits’ tile jefTusion of a great quantity of 
Idoody fluid; eight, ten, and twelve gallons have been taken from it. The 
peritoneum is iiifhuncd — almost universally^ so ; — there are black and gan- 
grenous p'atches in various parts, and on others there are deposits of flaky 
matter, curiously formed, and often curiously spotted. The liver is en- 
larged and its substance easily torn ; the rumen is distended with food, 
generally <\ry, and its lining membrane inflamed and injected, and of a 
])urple or blue lint; the reticulum does not escape the ihflainmalory action ; 
the inanypliis is filled with dry and hard layers which cannot be detached 
without difliculty from the mucous membrane of that stojnach ; the fourth 
stomach' is highly inflamed, with patches of a nipre intense character, and 
its contents are liquid apd bloody, particularly to>vnrds the pyloric ofiflee. 
"J'be sm-all intestines contaiji many spots of ulceration, the lining membrane 
is every where inflamed, and they are filled with an adhesive or bloody 
mucous fluid ; the larger intestines are even more inflamed, they exhibit 
more extensive ulceration, and contain many clots of effused blood. The 
rectum is ulcerated and gangrenous from end to end. 

* Ilurtrcl D‘Arboval, in his ‘ Dictionary of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery,* thus 
describes some of the symptoms in a more tlian usually aggravated case. ‘ The con- 
vulsive movemejats were excevdingly violent. The animal, seemingly afraid pf every 
thing around him, dragged himself along, and bca't himself about in evCTy direction, 
uttering the most frightful lowings. His * longue, red aigl swelled, hung from, his 
mouth ; the nostrils dilated ; the eyes haggard and full of, hjars ; all the mucous 
membranes were ci|**^;#carlet fed ; tlie ears and horns were burning,. as also was the 
whole surface of the bUdy. The beatings of the heart were violent and rapid, yet tlic 
pulse was scarcely perceptible, and no blood could be obtained from the jugular.’ 
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is usually considerable effusipn in the chest ; the coverings ol* llto 
lungs %re irii^amed; the bag of the heart more so; the substance of the 
lungs ijs somWmeS' emphysematous, and at other time's gorged with blood, 
and the heart is marked with black spots outwardly, and in its cavities. 
The lining membrane of all the air-passages is of a ri§^Ji>rowii colour; the 
larynx and the fliarynx are intensely red, and so membrane of the 

gullet. 

Of the cattles of this disease it is difficult to speak. It seems occasionally 
to be epidisttic, for several instances of it occur of the same character, and 
in the same district. M. Creuzel gives an illustration of this inl)j^’ descrip- 
tion of' the disease that destroyed so many C;attle in the yeatS; '1820 and 
1827, in the department \le la Nievre, Out of 218 cattle 'belonging to 
three farmers, 113 were attacked ‘by the disease, and 83 of them died. 
One farmer, in a neighbouring district, had lUJiead of cattle, all of whom 
sickened, but only three of them were lost. These were unusually hot 
summers. The upland pasture was burnt or wdiat remained of it was 
rendered unusually stimulating ; and the acrid plants of the marshes and 
low; grounds acquired additional deleterious agency.^] 

When isolated cases occur, they may geherally be attributed to mis- 
management. Exposure to oold, br the drinking of cold water wIu ti 
healed with work; too hard work iri sulUy weather; the use of wat('r 
stagnant, impure, or containing any considerable quantity of metallic salts ; 
the sudden revulsion of some cutaneous eruption ; the crowding of animals 
into a confined place; loo luxuriant and stimulating food generally; and 
the mildewed and unwholesome food on which cattle arc too often kept, 
are fruitful sources of this complaint, 

WOOD-EVIL, MOOR ILL, PANTAS. 

These are but varieties of the same disease, frequently produced, as the 
first name would import, by browsing oh the young Uuds of trees, ajui 
particularly on those of the ash and the oak. These buds are te'mpling to 
cattle at the commencement of the spring, but they are of loo acrid and 
stimulating a character to be eaten with mij)iniity in any considcraldt^ quan- 
tities. Heat of the mouth and skin — redness of the membranes — tliirsl — 
obstinate' constipation — hardness of die little fieces that are expelled — the 
covering of them with mucus and blood — difficulty of voiding urine, and 
its red colour knd penetrating odour — colicky pains — depression — are tin* 
characteristic symptoms of this disease. 

Some veterinarians give the name of w^ood-evil to complaints allied to 
rheumatism, or being essentially rheumatic ; others consider it to be 
disease of debility, looking to the consequence of inflatiiuiation, and not to 
the inflammation itself. If any distinction were drawn between wood-evil 
and Enteritis in cattle, it would be, that although in wood-evif there st^enis 
to be more a'flection of the head, and the animal appears now and then as 
if it were rabid, there is not , so much intestinal inlhimmation, and the 
disease does not so speedily run its course. f Wood-evil may last from 
twelve to twenty days. 

* Rcc. do Mdd., Oct. 1828, p. 243. 

tM. Girard observed in 1816, a simiUr disease among the cows in a village near 
Brie. At the commencement the anixnafe were dull, disinclined to cat, ajmme droijped 
from the mouth, and the spine was tender. There ran from the vagina of the cow a 
bloo^ matter, of a peculiar smell, which the urine also possessed. The constipation 
was obstinate ; the dung was hard and in pclllts, aii4 covered with streaks of blood. 
The animal remained hi this state iwenty-four hours, alter which; .flifc bloody evacuations 
cewd ; the patient beci^e palsieS behind ; violent diarrhoja fallowed, Ibetid, and in- 
fecSbus, and the patient^Was presently lost.— Z>*Ariot3tf Z, Diet, dt Vtt„ Med, 
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The prognosis, or expectation of the termination of the disease ^ always 
unfiivoiirablc wlien after a certain time much fever comes on, .or the* cos- 
liveuess will not give way, or the urine is thick or bloody^ oKthe^. disease 
attains its full intensity in the space of a few days. TJien, instead of ter- 
ininatiiig in resCjlljlion, the inflammation runs on to gangrene; all the acute 
symptoms sudjiietuy^disappear, and death is not far distant. On the cither 
hand, the result will be favourable when the disease does not reach that 
degree of intensity of which it is capable; when, after days,, the 

symptoms gradually disappear, and the animal regains* his "former habits, 
and the excrement resumes its natural form and consistence.* 

llic/ nWtory that lias been given of this disease will leave,, little doubt 
respecting -tlic course of treatment that should be pursued. A malAdy of so 
iiiteus(*ly an inflammatory character should bo met by prompt and decisive 
measures; and to them it will, in its early stage, generally yield. Nothing 
is so easy as to give relief to a sapped or fardel-bound beast, before he 
begins to Jiieave at the idanks or ceases to ruminate; but quickness of 
breathing, and heat of the mouth*, and evident fever, being once establish- 
ed, the animal ^dll probably be lost.' . * . 

The patient should be bled.' If it is simple 'costiveness without fever 
the abstratlon of six or eight quarts of blood may suflTice; but Jf the symp- 
toms of inflanimatiori cannot be misunderstood, the measure of the bleed- 
ing will be ilie quantity that the aniih.al ^ill lose before he staggers or 
falls. Purgatives' should foUdWr— the first dose being of the full strength, 
and assisted by quickly repeated ones, until brisk purging is produced. 
Hot water, or blisters, ^should be applied to the belly, and the food of the 
beast should bo restricted to gruel; and mashes. This will, in most'eases, 
im'lude the whole of the treatment.. 

If other symptoms should arise, or other parts appear to be involved, 
the practitioner will change his mode of proceeding accordingly; but he 
will bo cautious how he gives aromatics or tonics, jintil he is convinced 
that ilic slate of fever has passed over^ and circumstances indicate the ap- 
proach of debility and of typhus fever* . 

mARRIJCEA AND DYSKNTERY.t 

The frequent and abundant evacuation of faecal matter, whether with or 
without mucus, may be considered either as simple, or connected with 
Ollier diseases. In its former slate it will \)e the subject of present consi- 
deration, and may be regarded as acute or chronic. Acute diarrhma may 
be produced by various causes; — the abuse of purgatives, by their being 
administered in too active a form — feeding on certain poisonous plants— 
sudden change of food, generally from dry to green aliment, but occasion- 
ally from green to dry — excess of food — the drinking of bad water — or 
by^ some humid and unhealthy state of the atmosphere. From the las*^ 
cause it usually assumes an epizootic character, particularly in autumn. 
A great many* cows in a certain district are suddenly attacked by it, al- 
though there is no reason to suspect that it is in the slightest degree conta- 
gious, ^ 

Calves and nxilcfi cows are far ftiore subject to this species of intestinal 
inflammation than are full grown or working oxen. 

The proper treatment of acute diarrhoia will consist in the adminstra- 

D’ Arboval, Diet., Article Entente, 

t The distinctid^.b®tween these two diseases, and it is of essential imporfilnce to ob- 
serve it in the tr^PjEUent of cattle, is, that diarrhtioa consists in the cvacuatiUn of feecul 
maltor, in an undue qjiantity, and more than haturally^f liquid lorm.. In dysentery, 
more or less mucus, or mucus and blood combined, mingles with faeces. 
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tion of avjnild purgative, in order to carry off any soiivec of irritation in 
the iatCsStinal canal; the abstraction of Wood, if there is any degree of fe- 
ver, and in proportion to lliat fever; and tlicii tlie exhibition of alkalies 
and astringonls. The mo8i.effectual medicines are prepared chalk, opium, 
catechu, and ginger, in the proportions of one ounce of ilic first, one 
drachm of the second,, four drachms of the third, ap^iwo of tlie last in 
each dose, and to be ad ministered, in thick gruel. ‘ ^ 

This will gfjGiperally be successful; but, occasionally, these acute cases of 
diarrh(Ba are obstinate and fatal; and .loo often it happens lliat what has 
been represented to the practitioner as a siukUni ^ttack turns out to pe the 
winding up of sortie chronic disease, and he do^jp^^ot discover the mistake 
until it is too late. 

Diarrluna is not always to be considered as a disease. It is often a sa- 
lutary effort of nature to get rid of that which would be injurious; or it is 
a somewhat too ^'e at action of certain of the digestive organs,^ whiidi, soon 
quiet dowq again to their natural and heafthy ftipction. . An o^a^jiunal lax 
state of the bowels in calves is known to be favourable,;!© the ac4hiremenl 
of Alt; and a beast that is' well purged on being first tume^^on spring-grass 
or turnips thrives far more rapidly than another that is little, or not at all, 
afiected by the change. Diarrhoea^ in spme critic^h^tages of disease, is to 
be hailed as the precursor of health, rather dian feared as .the attack of a 
new malady; it should be so in pneumonia, red water, am} puerperal fe- 
ver. All that is then to be done is to prevent its becoming so violent as to 
depress’ the vital energies. Diarrhoea may assujiip a chronic form, with 
greater or less severity, and producing loss of condition and debility; it 
may be prolonged for many a rPonth, and even for years, and at length 
terminate fatally. This is often the case with cows that haie been drained 
of their milk* and badly kept. The diarrlnha of calves .will be considered 
when the disease , .of those animals come 'under notice. 

'J^he treatment of chronic diarrhoea is diffiePlt and unsatislactory. Pur- 
gatives cannot be dispensed with, but they must he administered with con- 
siderable caution. Doth the medicine and tlie quantity should be well con- 
sidered, for if tire, aperient is not strong enough, the disorder Avill be 
increased and prolonged; and if it .is loo. strong, both tlu'se effects will bo 
produced to a greater extent, and fatal inflarnmaiion and superpnrgatiun 
may ensue. Oastor oil-will be the safest, and the most -cfiectnal medi- 
cine, in doses from a pint to a bottle; and a email quantity, ten grains, of 
powdered opium» will not interfere witli the aperient quality of the oil, 
while it may allay irritation. After two doses of tlie oil have been given, 
the powder already recommended may be tried, but with a double quantity 
of giiiger, and half a drachm of powdered gentian. After a while, a 
drachm of the Dover’s powder may be given, morning and night; ami, 
that also ceasing to have effect, the first powder may again' be administer- 
ed. Alum whey is often of considerable service. If the animal is turned 
out, it should be on the driest pasture, Init it will be better for her to be 
kept up with plenty of bay ,« and gi’uel to drink. 

It is, however,, with dysentery that the practitioner is most loth to 
cope, a disease that destroys thousands of onr cattle. This also may be 
either acute or cjironic. Its causes are too often buried in obscurity, and 
its premonitory symplonis are disregarded or unknown. There appears 
to be a strong predisposition in cattle to take on this disease. It seems to 
be the 'v^i|ding up of many serious complaints, and the foundation of it is 
sooiptiMfcaid by t{|pse that appear to be of the most irifling nature. It 
is which gj^landersi; and farcy are in the horsii— the breaking 

up constitution. 
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Dysentery may be a symptom and a eoneomitant of oth^r disea^fes, It 
is one of llie most fearful characteristics of murrain; it is the 
ac(a)ni[)aninient or consequence of phthisis. It is produced by „tljC^udden 
disappearance of a cutaneous enipiioiir it follows the cessation' t>f clirbnic 
hoose; it is the coBsequence of tlie iiatural or artificial siisperisipn of every 
s('cretion. Wct^'ihv secretion to be particularly selected, the repression 
of which would prcwlfee dysentery, it would be that of the milk. How 
often (io(‘s the former observe that no sooner does a milch cow cease her 
usual supply of milk than she begins to purge ! There may hot appear, to 
he any t|iing else the matter witli her, but she purges, and in. the nugorily 
of cases that purging is fat^. ‘ 

■ . It may, sometimes, however, be traced to, wSufTiciciU causes, exclusive of 
previous disease. IT nw’holesome food — exposure to cold — neglect at tlie 
lime of calving — low and marshy sitiialipns — the feeding on meadows 
that have been flooded (here’it is peculiarly fatal) — the graeiug (according 
to Mr. Leigl\|.and our experience .confirms his statement) upon the clays 
lying over^rtfte blue lias- rock— the neighbourhood of woods, .and of half 
stagnant rivers^tbh continuation, of unusually sultry weather — over- 
work, and all the 't^aiises of* acute dysentery may produce that of a cliroiiic 
nature — or acute dyseitlery neglected, or badly, or evtui most skilfully 
treated, may degenerate into, an incufable chronic affection. Half starve a 
euw, or overfeed her; milk her to exhahstlon, or dry her fnilk too rapidly, 
dysentery may fbjlcrw. < 

'i'lie following may probably be the order of tlie symptoms, if they are 
carefully ohs(‘rved. There will he a little dulness'or anxiety of connte- 
nanct% the muzzle becoming short and . con'tractdd — a slight shrinking 
wdieii the' loins are pressed upoa-‘-the skin a little harsh ^ind dry — the 
hair a little, rough — there wull be. a slight degree of uneasiness, and 
sliivering, that scarcely attracts atleftlion — then '(except it, be the dege- 
neracy of acute into chronic dysentery) constipation maybe perceived — it 
will b(‘ to a certain <lcgree obstinate — the excrement will he voided with 
pain — it will be dry, hard, and expelled in small quantities. In oUkt 
cases, p('rha])s, purging will be* present. from the beginning; the animal 
\\ ill be tormented with tenesmus, or frequent desire to ^oid its excrement, 
anil that act attended by straining and pain, by soreness about the anus 
and protrusion of the rectum; and sometimes by severe colicky spasms. 
In many cases, bowevef, and in those of a chronic fprm, few of these dis- 
tressing symptoms are observed even at the commencement of the disease, 
but the animal voids lun- feces oftener than it is natural that sIhj should, 
and tliey are m(»re' fluid than in u slate of healthy but at the same time, 
slio loses lier appetite and spirits and condition, imd is evidently \vasting 
away. 

in acute cases, if the disease does not at once, destroy the animal, tlic 
painful symptoms disappear, and little remains but a greater^ oi* less 
degree of dulness, disinclination to food, rapid decrease of condition, and 
frequent purging. The firces are often voided in a peculiar maimer; 
they arc ejected with much force, and to a considerable distance, and, the 
])ro('t\ss of ^hoofing -coinmenced. The ftcces, too, have altered jheir 
character; a greater quantity of mucus mingles with them; sonietimes it 
forms a great proportion of the matter evacuated, or it haiigs in Strings, 
or accumulates layer after layer under the tail. H^he farmer, anti th^ prac- 
tiiio*ii(!r anxiously examine the evacuation. As the thin mass falls op, the 
ground, bubbles ar^ formed upon it'/ TJiey calculate the time that these 
vesicles remain unbroken. If they hurst and disappear imfncdiatcly, the 
observer xloes not quite despair: but if they remaini several minutes on the 
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surfnrtj of the dung, hr forms aii unfavourable o])lnion of the ('as(‘, i\)r 
he knows tliat these bladders are composed of the inueus that liu(‘d tin* 
iutc'^tit^es, and-whieh is not separated from them exeept under eireuin- 
stane(*s of great irritation; or which being thrown of!’, the denuded mem- 
brane is exposed to fatal imtatioii. In this slate the beast may remain 
many weeks, or months; soinetinves better, and ^jpetinjes wm-se; and 
even promising to those who know little about the lt[atter that the disease 
will graduajly subside. ''Flie farmer, however, has a term for this malady, 
toQ expressive of the result, although not strictly applicable to what is ac- 
tually taking place within the animal. She is rotten, he says, and she dies 
as if she were so. 

The writer of this treatise will not say, wflJi one well-informed and* 
skilful practitioner, that ^ ehronic diarrhma iiivaj-ialdy ' wears tlie animal 
down, sooner or later, in spite of all means,’* nor wltli another, that ‘ tlie 
animal loses (lesh, becomes exceedingly thin, and iillimat('l) dies in 
despite of any treatment; and in this stage t^e cow-leoeh$9 have each 
their favourite speeifie, the only good of which consists in th^ idioney they 
can obtain for il.’t There are cases of recovciy, but they are few and far 
betweim. 

fn most eashs tbe tragedy gradually draivs to a close." The beast is sad]\ 
wasted — vermin accumulate on him — his teeth become loose — swellings 
appear under the jaw, and he dies from absolute exhaustion; or the dtjec- 
tions gradually change their character — blood mingles with the mucus — 
purulent .matter succeeds to that — it is almost insnpportably fmlid — it is 
diseliarged involuntarily gangrenous — ulcers about the anus sometimes tell 
of tlie process that is going on within; and, at leiigth, the ey(‘s grow dim 
and sunk in their orbits, the body is coveted with cold pei'-pi ration, and 
the aniimil dies. 

In some cases the omaciniion is frightful; the skin cleaves to the lames, 
and the animal has become a living skeleton; in others tlune hewv h(‘('n 
swellings about the joints, spreading over the legs generally, oceasionall\ 
ulcerated; and in all, the leaden colour of the membranes, tju' rapid los^ 
of streiiL'tli, the stench of the excreiiiefi!, and tlie unpleasant otlour arisinu 
from tiu animal himself, announce tfie approach of death. 

The appearances after death are extraordinarily uniform, eonsuh'rmg ol 
how, many diseases this is the accompaniment or thi* eonseepumee, and th(‘ 
length of time that it takes to run its course, and during which so man\ 
other organs might have been readily iiiAohed. The liver is lar’eK in an) 
('onsideral)le state of disease. The iirst and second stomachs are seldom 
much affected;" the third stomacli presents a varinbk* appearance with 
regard to the stale of the food that it contains, and which is sometimes 
exceedingly hard, and sometimes almost pultaeeous, but there is no innam- 
mation about the stomach il«elf. The fourth stomach exhibits a pi‘cuh,ir 
change: thcric? is an infiltration or collection of serous fluid in the cellular 
substance between the mucous and muscular coat, showing some, hut no 
very acute degree of inflammation in the suhmucous tissue, llie small 
intestines are frequently ^vithout a single trai‘e of inflammation, but some- 
times, however, they are thickened, and corrugated, but not injected. It is 
fn the ea?ciun, colon, and rectum, that the character of the disease is to he 
distinctly and satis fa(*torily traced. 

.Mj^’artwrigjit, describing the morbid api>earanecs in a beast that had 
says ‘ that the colon and ciecnm were inwardly of a 
^^pPUpiour, with blackish streaks running over them in every direction, 

^ Mr. Fprrow,'^y*^mwaf4«n, J6n>, 1831, p. 316. 

Mr. Halcs.-^lbld. AiigUsl, 1831, p. 438. 
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The pariotch were \ vry thiil, ^^ithout Uir Irabt covering of mucus. The 
liver whs'’ tile smallest I ever saw. It was perfectly sound, of a, uniform 
» lear bohl-hlue colour, ami lirm in texture.’* In a subsequent eoni^rnuni- 
'•aiion,*!* lie narrates the lesions of some other beasts that had been under 
his treatment, tie thus sjicaks of the lirst ease — ‘The plaits upon the 
tburth stomach were about an inch thick, and uiHlerncath the secreting 
coats theic was cimraJHed a quantity of serum and lymph, which had the 
apjioaraiK c of jelly The ea'euin had two or three siiialJ abscesses just 
under the inner caial, but which h<id not burst, and many places of it were 
m.irlv(‘d with black blr(‘aks. I'lie whole of the abdominal cavity was very 
wdiiie, and inliltratcd’with .prum.’ In the 'second ease, he states, that 
» tile plates on ius inUTiial ^irfaee were much fille d with serum, and which 
would gravitate when held in diflerent jiositious. On the villous coat of 
the l(fr<rr intestines, and throughout them, were a great many reddish spots, 
•iinl ill other places there were wliolc patches of the same; and on wiping 
this red j-ecre^tion off, lhc*coiit was found to be abraded or ulcerated^ and 
the intestines between those spots were tliickened.’§ 

* Vrtcrinarian, 1629, p. 71. t Ibid, Dec. 1831, p. ObO. 

t Mr. Farrow aKo'nas noticed these serous depositipnw belwoeri the coats of the Bto> 
mach. — Velenuarian^ June, J831, p. 316. 

^ It may not be imintewsting to j^ive a short skefcli of the symptoms and appear- 
aftcT death, of in the hutnan subject. Its identity with the rottenness 

of eatth* will not be for a moment doubted. The quotation is selected from that most 
Viihiahh' work ‘ The Cyclopocdia of Practical Medicine,* article Dysentery, by Dr. Jo- 
<»cph Brown. 

* A case of this dcscriplioii may commence with feculent and liquid stools, and they 
nny snbsequ(Mi11y become mucous, with occasionally a sUgflit admixture of blood, or 
they m ly be of tli<’ latter character from the beginning. Tlicre is little, if any, fixed 
])am m the abdomen, but considerable griping^ during tlio evacuation, and heat of the 
arms, with distreshiiig straining. The dejections, liowever, do not exccc'd seven or 
< ighl tmies in the day. Difliculty of breathing and of voiding the urine attend severe 

oi the disease. The appetite iir generally impaired — the thirst considcrabU, and 
Lilt tongue IS sorai'timos furred. The mean duration of tliis slight form of the disease 
is iVom ^('ven to eight days: it may be said to be never fatal, but it not unfreqn* iitly 
J tys the tiiundations of chronic dysentery, artd often leaves such a tendorni'ss of tlic 
])ovv(*ls, as renders them more prone than before to morbid action, fh>m cold or other 

1MUS( s. 

‘ V more intense* form of the disease will be found of frequent occatrenee when 
dv-'ditriy h prevailingly tqiidcmic. Occasionally a we]l-ina>ked rigor (shivering fit,) 
fo]Jov\. d speedily by tehrilc iieaf, introduces the disease, while in other cases tJie first 
symptom is pain in the bowels, to which the mucous stools, characteristic of dysentery, 
111 a short lime Mieceed. In many instances, some slight derangement of the stornaeh 
or bowels, iruiieated by flatulency, costivenc&a, inappoteney, and nausea, is ( Aperiimccd, 
When (he disease is fully formed, the characteristic mucotis, or mueo-sanguiriolent 
stools arc passed very freijuenlly, with great pain, and an extreme degree of straining* 
There is a warm skin — a hard, generally frequent and small pulse — the longue is either 
eovi red with a wdlite inueous coat, or it is dark and dry — there is great prostration of 
strength, and the urine is scanty and high-coloured, and is passed with pain and diffi- 
culty. The griping which precedts each evacuation is very distressing. 

‘ Should no relief be afforded by the remedies employed, the prostration of strength 
becomes great, the pulse ici bit*, w ifli coldness of the extremities, the tongue cither 
furred aiid hrotvn, or gla/i’d and reel; the dibCharoes frpm the intestines are dark and 
offensive; the mind is low and desponding, and death sornctinu s takes })Iarc‘ in a period 
varying from a fortnight to three weeks from the eouiincnemnCnt of the attack; but 
iimeli more frequently, even in bad cases, some mitigation of the 8ymptoms*i.s obtained, 
and the disease di generatos into a chronic form, 

‘ Ui'sloratiori to health may be expected when there is diminution of- pain in tlie ab- 
donu'ji, of straining, and of the frequency of discharj^es, and especially^ if, instead of 
fhe nmeous or niuco-sanguinolcnt dejections, the stools* becapic natural* An abatemc^it 
of the febrile symptom**, and thirst, and a return of appetite, arc all favourable symp- 
toms: but all favourable symptoms are to^a certain extent fallucious, for, after a truce of 
a fi'w days, we may discover that wc have that insidious and slowly Wasting disease, 
cliroiiic dysentery to combat. Chronic dysentery may be considered as almost a more 
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when describing the disease under the names of 
dU^hqpi and djseiiteric enteritis, ^jins writes of the first variety: ‘ 1'he 
mucou^/in^^btoe bT the k intestini©s is more or less red and thickened, 
offering" sometimes ^ and at-other times characters o^,^xtravasatiOri 
of, blood, or being bli^l ‘ Without consistence, and diffusih^ a noisome 
odour.’ Of tljfe second'he says, * there was more, gj^isideralile thickening 
of the i^iucous^^j^^^^ wi^h* different /sh;ades Sadness, and frequent 

deep ulcei|L|0s.‘'^ The miiscj^^coat of the intestine was untouched, and 
pi^ehted yfert of floor for tne ulcer|ilions. The^e ulcers were more liu- 
ihbTQUS in fhe'Tfectumi.and towards the curvature of the colon, than in any 
ofiier part of iKglarge intestines; many othcrJI^^^^ presented scmie mor- 
bid ohafige, in j^Toportion as ih^'had parlieipSp^mpre or less in ihe in- 
flainmation^buiili% were only seconda^^ changes, ’and deserved liiile at- 

accbui||6f these mortem appearan^. Ts, given at considerable 
length, because they clearly of the 

disease— u^sus^pected ai least Anioiig v^i.g>iUmahs; him thepiiil probably 
lead to a nibde of treatment that promises a little "more sudiress than has 
hitherto attended the efforts of - praciilioiiers. It is,.pl3fely 
(at first acute, but gradually assuming a chronie, a more insidious and 

distress Jig termination of the acute form death itfenl^vj|br recoveries' from it are 
rare. The fever which attends the acute J^>ih aubaides, ahclf a temporary rocruitiug of 
strength and appetite is experienced, but this truce from distress proves deceptive. The 
patieixt occasionally .feels sharp pains of the -bowels, With frequent stpols, consisting of 
food apparently little chunged by the process of digeiifion, mixed with slight streaks 
of blood: these symptoms jpay s^side and continue to q^cur-Tit intervals, either from 
some nianifcsMiiiprudence in regimen, *or without any assignable cause, until extensive 
disorganization of the inlestine lakes place. Tbfl|&pls ari? then mucous and bloody, 
Bon^itnes mixed with purUh^t matter, varying three or four, to seven or eight 
times, in the day-r-the abdomen feelsTufl dnd hardi'^ud wifiibu hdi|ig very painful on 
pressure— 4thc urine is high-coloured, and is pa^i^ with pain. ' The patient when in 
bed lies on his .hie body much curv^,^d^iif to relax the muscles of the abdo- 

men as mudh iu^;ph^hle. , TheTpjilee' is? feeble, intermitting, f^jid generally slow ; the 
skin is cold, s^JoW, dryjand rough/ >^?^iatfbh proceeds ‘rapiniiy, Jbhe fcet and kgs be- 
come mdeinatoq^* ^nd 'ascites occasidn^ly\.takb8 place; .the, patfeht ‘somciiines becomes 
jaundiced, and finally, after the lapse of weeks. or monthsj he sinks from irritation and 
-exliauBiion.':.- ^ . . 

‘Th(J pathological ap^^ances vajy according to the period of death, and the nature 
nf the case. If dysent(»y prove fatal jn an eirly stage, the apfwjarances arc those oi’ 
Infiamnsation sij^ply, or of in^^mmation and'gwigrcne of the mucous membrane of the 
large intestjnes,.^With few or ho traces of inflammation. If at a more advanced period, 
the Other coats of the bowels aru' found to participate in the disease, ^and numerous and 
extensive ulcers .are .^lijCoyered. The external ap}>carancc of the bowel is healthy, but 
bn, opening ijt, por^iphs of its mucous, membrane -throughout the wliole extent of the 
'colon and rectum, and occasion^ some part of tJic small intestines, are found of a 
bright red and brownish colour, aiid sensibly elevated above the level of the more 
hemthy parts. Thege inflamed portions are sometimes covered with a purifbrm, san- 
guineous, or sanibus secretion, which gives tliem tlic appearance of ulceifation, but if 
fiiisJs scraped off with the^rback of a scalpel, the surface is found unbroken. 

• / In cafees Which have 4erniinated fatally in a more chronic way, there is thickening 
of the tunics of the.iniestine;,' apd.tlie bowel is contracted in diameter and ulcer^rtccL 
The ulcers am diffuse or &Uic.iiIar> The former may be of the 'Size.ipf -a sixpence or 
a;shiHing,^r an extensive portion of the membrane may be iU/k bf almost con- 
tinued umi^afion, th^ diseased surface being varied by porticns-m a stafie^’of retl fungous 
elj^tion rUimh^ i^gulkrly over - 'The ulceration occasionally jSerfCrates the coat 
of the intestine to allyw iU contents to escape into the cavity of the abdomen. 
Adheijion tor and serous effusion into the cavity of the abdo- 
men are 'V. 

.jlj^The g^ en|arged-r*the liver is oij^asicmally found small 

indurated, of a^rmler dbn^stenco than natural, 
■pm abscb^ii^s bec^ formed't|i;^ii|b^^ in its structure much loss frequent 

Wan was iiBagined,«aiid iQr e^MintLal.to dysentery:’ 
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f1anf^( rolls iorin) of the htrp^f tnfrsfine^, the colon, aecvm, and rectum', it 
ifi the dyaenti rij of the human being; it is that whicftf'WaSi once the 
i^conr^t' of the human race, but thousands of wliose victims ar^ notv res- 
umed from its grasp by the discovery of its real seat and charaetCY, attd the 
adoption of those measures which sucli a disease plainly indicates: 

II' this malady is of an innaaimalory type, the first, and most obvious, 
and most beneficial na|^sure to be adopted is bleeding ; and this regulatoil 
by the age, size, and condtion of the beast, the suddenness and violence 
of the atuiek, and the degree of fever. Fr'om two to five or si»* quarts of 
blood should be abstracted. There must be very great debility— the 
disease must in a manner h%ve run its course, or the practitioner will be 
without excuse who, in a^se of inflaminatioii of the Targe intestines, 
neglects the abstraction of blood. General bleeding — bleeding from the 
jugular — will be of service, as lessening the gentual ’irritation, ai\d the 
determination of blood to the part; but in this case the pra^ioner catfin 
some measure, avail himself of the advantage of "local bT(?feduig, for by 
opening the s|fccntaneous oT lliilk vein he takes blood from the parictes of 
llio abdomcm; and from that portion of them which is nearest to the 
iiillamed part. '*• • 

The repetition of the Weeding must depend on circumstances, of which 
the practitioner will be.fhc best judge. ^ 

If this has not beeti4he common practice in* the treatment of dysentery, 
it must be attributed to the disgraceful slate of veterinary education so far as 
cattle are concerned, in consequence of which so few persons have been 
aware of the nature of tlio disease. 'The author, however, is happy to"be 
enabled to refer to Mr. Sorby, (with wliose present residence he is un- 
aiapiaiiited,) to Mr. 8torry, ofVickering, to iVJr. Baker, of Rcigate, and to 
Ins friend Mr. Dickeiii^, of Kifeolton, as having lon'g, and with evident 
advantage, Jiad recourse to this best antagonist of Inflammation. 

As another abaler of inflammafion,- the veterinary surgeon will nexl 
adniiniNter a mild aperienU A Httle consideration will show that thi*^ is 
not coutra-indicatcd even by the degree of purging which then exists; for 
the n’tentioii of matter, such as that diijeharged in dysenterj^, miiht be a 
lar greater source of irritation thati the stimulus of a mere laxative. 

'I'lie kind of mediciuc is a coiisideration of far more consequence than 
sei'iii^ to be generally inntgined. There would be a decided objection to- 
tlie aloes so frequently, resorted to in these^ crises : there would be some 
degree of lioubt respecting that excellent^ and best medicine for general 
purposes, tlie Epsom salts. Both of them might add to the excessive 
irritation which the prat litioner is so anxious to allay. Castor oil will 
here, as in acute diarrhma, he decidedly preferred, and in the same doses. 
Some judgment will be required as to the repetition of the purgative. Its 
obj(\-t is the simple evacuation of morbid faecal matter, and not the setting 
up of any permanently increased action of the howtds: therefore, if instead 
of the comparatively scanty and mucous discharges of dysentery, a fair quan- 
tity 6f actual fajccs has been brought away, there can be no occasion for, 
or, rather, there would be objection to, the continuance of the purgative. 
The author could refer to many a practitioner, justly held in ('stim-gtion by 
the' agriculturist and by his brethren, for testimony to the beneficial eficctof 
inilil aperients in the early treatment of dysentery^ Thoy'J^imy difler, they 
may a little. err in the choice of the piurgalive, ^ut they unite in the prin- 
ciph'. The names of his friend Mr. Sewell, of Brighton’, Mr. Baker, of 
ReigaU’, Ml. Nobbs, of Cattistock, and Mr7 Sorby, immediately occur lo 
him. Mr. Baker gives liAseed oil, which certainly*standi|^noxt m value to 
liie castor oil -as an aperient, when the bow^laiibre ili an ilrritabljet; state. 

4S 
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Irish cattJc, 182. 

Warbles, liow produced, 574. 

Warbles, history of the fly and its several 
states, il/. 

Warts, their nature and treatment, 57G. 

Warwickshire, the cattle of, 220. 

Warwickshire, the long-horns still preva- 
lent there, ib. 

Water in the head, symptoms and treat- 
ment of, 295. 

Water-drop- wort, the treatment of poison- 
ing by, 446. 

Webster, Mr., of Canley, an improver of 
the long-horns, 190, 220. 

Wilby, a farrier, stands first among the 
improvers of the long-horns, 190. 

Welsh cattle, the, were some of them white 
with red ears, 48. 

Western counties, their supply of fat cattle 
for the Smithfield market, 258. 

West Highland cattle, the points in which 
they arc valuable, 67. 

West Highland cattle, the secret of profit- 
ably breeding and grazing them, 79. 

West Lothian, description of the cattle, 144. 

West Lothian, management of them, ib, 

Westmorland catllc, account of the, 200. 

Wexford, management of cattle in, 184. 

Wicklow, description of cattle in, 34, 185. 

Wight, We of, description of the cattle, 215. 

Wild cattle, account of, 7. 

Willowbank, account of the dairy at, 141. 

Willoughby, Sir C., first introduced tiic 
short-horns into Oxfordshire, 219. 

Wiltshire, North, description of the cattle 
there, 215. 

Wiltshire, North, until lately occupied by 
the long-horns, 217. 

Wiltshire, North, value of the present 

- cross-breed, ib, 

Wiltshire, North, method of rearing in, 

217. 

Wiltshire, North, cheese equal to the 
4jrlbucester, 218. 

Ijtlltshirc, South, description of the cattle 
of, ib. 

* in<fpipe, description of the, 373. 

interihg grounds of Dumbartonshire, dc- 
'^'scription of, 122. 


Withers, hollowness bch^d them, disad- 
vantage of, 15. 

Wornb, inversion of the, ^ catment of, 541. 
Womb, rupture of the, (III >,542. 
Wood-evil, nature and trcaVNient of, 474*. 
W orccstcrshirc, description pf the cattle of, 
221 . 


Worcestershire contains sonrj of the best 
Hereford^, ih. ^ ' 

Worcestershire, the Hert^Srds and 
hams struggling lor sup* ’loril y - v 
grazing lands, ib, ‘ ^ 

Worms in the frontal sinuses of cattle, 276. 
Worms in the eye, treatment 293. 
Worms, an account of the various intesti- 
nal ones, 4,96. 

Wortley tanners’ club, an account of 
251. 


Wounds of tlic eye, management of, 289. 


Yellows, flie (see Jaundice,) 462. 

Yew, the treatriH^ut of poisoning by, 446. 

Yew, cuttm witli impunity hy tiic cattle in 
llanqvur and Hesse, 447. 

Yew mixed with otiicr food may be eaten 
without danger, ib, 

Yorkshire cow, the history of the establish- 
ment of tlic present one, 243. 

Yorkshire cow, description of her, 244. 

Yorkshire cow, average quantity of milk 
yielded by her, 215, 261. 

Yorkshire cow, the question of llic average 
quantity of butler, 245. 

Yorkshire, East Riding, an account of the 
cattle of, 2.>1. 

Yorkshire, North Riding, description of the 
cattle of, 248. 

Yorkshire, North Riding, the native cattle 
of, were long-horns, ih, 

Yorkshire, North Riding, account of the 
first Iloldc^rness cslahlish(^d tliiTe, ih. 

Yorkshire, North Riding, history of their 
improvement, ib. 

Yorkshire, Nortli Riding, g(?ncral manage- 
ment of, 249, 

Yorkshire, North Riding, the cows ]>rincu 
pally supjdy the metropolitan dairies, ib, 

Yorkshire, West Riding, description of the 
cattle ofi 250. 

Yorkshire, West Riding, the prevalence of 
the halt- horns accounted for, ih. 

Young calves, the danger of taking them 
too soon from their dams, 310. 


Zinc, the preparations of it which arc used 
medicinally, 338. 

Zygomatic arch, the peculiar construction 
of it in the ox, 277. 

ZygomaticuB muscle, description of the, 

338. 








